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The  rapid  sale  of  a  laige  impression  of  The  Slack  Book  has 
speedily  affi>fded  an  opportunity  for  again  subjecting  it  to  severe 
lerisioDy  and  this  it  has  -undergone  in  every  department.  Besides 
uaproring  the  arrangement,  the  Lists  of  Places^  Pensions,  and 
PlonJists  have  been  carefully  corrected,  and  the  illustrative 
fiotes  revised.  The  reductions  in  salaries  and  allowances,  the 
settlement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  other  economical  arrange- 
ments of  Ministers^  either  actually  effected,  or  in  contemplation, 
hafe  been  noticed. 

Besides  correction,  many  parts  have  been  greatly  enlaiged,  as 
those  on  the  Church,  Legal  Sinecures,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  East-India  Company ;  in  the  former  a  section  has  been 
^ddedon  the  If  umbers.  Wealth,  and  Educational  Effici«icy  of  the 
DiaBenters ;  and  in  the  last  have  been  comprised  the  chief  facts 
and  considerations  involved  in  the  approaching  renewal  of  the 
charters  of  these  two  powerful  associations.  In  addition,  several 
nev  chapters  have  been  introduced  on  subjects  of  immediate 
natiooal  interest;  one  on  the  Origin  and  Present  State  of  Cor- 
porations IN  Cities  and  Towns,  and  on  Companies, 
CuiLDs  AND  Fbaternities  :  these  form  brandies  of  the 
ancient  institutions  of  die  country,  and  an  account  of  them  was 
essential  to  the  completeness  of  our  work.  A  chapter  has  been 
added  on  the  Principles  of  Finance,  Abuses  in  the  Government 
^^^peoditure,  and  the  Workings  of  Taxation.  Also  a  Precis 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  Past^  Present,  and  to  Come;  with 
details  illustrative  of  the  Refonn  Bill,  and  the  present  state  of 
P^^  and  ofunions. 
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In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  many  new  articles  and  tables 
of  value,  as  those  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Patronage  of  the  Nobility 
— the  House  of  Lords — Inns  of  Court— Church  Rates — Trinity- 
College — Colonial  Statistics —Civil    Contingencies — Remarks 

on  the  Reports  on  Irish  Tithes— Commissioners   of  Sewers 

Lay  and  Clerical  Magistrates,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  our  anxiety  to  be  correct,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  in  every  case  we  have  succeeded.  Our  work  is  an  assem- 
blage of  facts  and  principles,  and  it  would  be  wonderful,  if,  in  so 
great  a  number,  some  errors  had  not  escaped  vigilance.  Of 
errors  of  intention  we  know  we  are  guiltless ;  of  those  which 
have  originated  in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  official  returns  and 
other  sources  of  information  on  which  we  have  relied,  we  cannot 
be  so  confident. 

All  parUamentary  and  public  documents,  whatever  could 
throw  light  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  the  Civil  List 
and  Hereditary  Revenues,  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration, the  Aristocracy,  Public  Offices,  Funding  System, 
PubUc  Revenue,  Pensions,  Sinecures,  and  other  departments  of 
our  work,  have  been  consulted.  Our  object  has  been  an  honest 
one,  and  we  have  sought  to  attain  it  by  honest  means :  nothing 
has  been  exaggerated,  nor  has  a  single  fact  been  wilfully  mis- 
stated ;  we  needed  not  the  aid  of  falsehood,  our  case  being 
strong  enough  without  it,  and  we  refer  to  the  references  on  our 
pages  to  attest  the  veracity  of  our  sources  of  intelligence.  The 
statements  we  have  made  we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
defend,  but  cannot  answer  for  those  which  have  been  mis- 
takenly imputed  to  us.  It  has  unfortunately  happened,  either 
from  similarity  of  name  or  other  circumstance,  many  represen- 
tations have  been  placed  to  our  account  with  which  we  had 
nothing  in  common,  and  of  which  any  one  might  be  convinced 
by  reference  to  our  publication.  In  a  high  quarter  we  have 
been  most  unjustly  aspersed  :  we  beUeve  it  was  unintentional  ; 
but,  consistently  with  honour,  atonement  ought  to  have  been 
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made  by  open  acknowledgement  in  the  same  place  where  the 
injuiy  was  inflicted.  Instead  of  exaggeration  we  have  leaned 
to  an  opposite  course ;  whenever  we  had  doubts,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  authentic  information,  about  the  correctness  of  a 
statement,  we  omitted  it  altogether :  if,  in  the  statements  of  the 
emoluments  of  individuals,  the  errors  on  the  side  of  reduTulancy 
were  compared  with  those  of  deficiency,  we  know — and  many 
Dames  inscribed  on  our  pages  know  too — which  would  prepon- 
derate. These^  however,  are  the  evils  of  a  day,  while  the  good 
we  have  done  will  be  lasting.  By  the  improvement  of  the  Game 
Laws  the  Aristocracy  have  torn  out  one  leaf  from  our  pages ; 
when,  in  like  manner,  they  have  torn  out  the  rest,  our  labours 
will  cease — and  not  till  then. 

The  Black  Book  is  the  Encyclopedia  of  English  politics  for 
the  Georgian  era,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  abuses  it  exposes 
shall  endure.     It  was,  originally,  brought  out   in  periodical 
numbers   twelve  years  ago,   and  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantages incident  to  that  mode  of  pubUcation.     Defective  as 
the  publication  was,  it  excited  unusual  interest;  though  ill- 
arranged,  rough  in  manner,  and  incorrect  in  matter,  it  con* 
tained  a  striking  development  of  Oligarchical  abuse,  and  thus 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  public.     It  was  oftentimes  reprinted, 
and  upwards  of  14,000  copies  were  sold,  almost  without  the 
expense  of  advertisement,  or  any  of  those  helps  from  literary 
notices  which  are  usually  deemed  essential  to  give  celebrity  to 
the  productions  of  the  press.     In  the  edition  of  last  year  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  first  under- 
^ng;  in  this  we  flatter  ourselves  the  task  has  been  nearly 
completed. 

The  object  of  the  Editor  at  first  was,  and  now  has  been,  to 
show  the  manifold  abuses  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  system ; 
to  show  the  dire  calamities  it  has  inflicted  on  the  country,  and 
by  what  ramifications  of  influence  it  has  been  supported. 

Croyemment  has  been  a  corporation,  and  had  the  same 
interests  and  the  same  principles  of  action  as  monopolists.     It 
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has  been  supported  by  other  corporations;  the  Church  has  been 
one,  the  Agriculturists  another;  the  Boroughs  a  thirds  the 
East-India  Company  a  fourth^  and  the  Bank  of  England  a 
fifth:  all  these,  and  interests  like  theoe,  constituted  the  citadel 
and  out-works  of  its  strength,  and  the  first  object  of  each  has 
been  to  shun  investigation.  We  have,  however,  rent  the  vail ; 
those  who  before  doubted  may,  if  they  please,  come  and  see, 
and  be  convinced. 

In  lieu  of  the  old  system  we  are  told  a  new  one  is  in  pro* 
gress  of  being  substituted ;  intelligence,  not  patronage,  is  to 
form  the  pivot  of  public  authority:  the  idea  is  a  grand  one, — it  is 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  we  wait  in  hope  to  see  it  practically 
realized. 

In  conclusion  we  must  observe  that  many  opinions  have 
been  introduced,  fi'om  which,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers  will 
dissent;  we  regret  this,  but  it  is  unavoidable.  Our  object  has 
been  Truth,  not  to  compromise  with  error,  nor  knowingly 
pander  to  any  prejudice,  aristocratic  or  democratic.  We  have 
an  aversion  to  war,  foreign  and  domestic;  nor  do  we  love 
spoliation  either  on  the  part  of  the  People  or  their  Rulers.  The 
land  is  full  of  miseries;  we  share  them  not>  neither  do  we 

profit  by  them;  but  it  is  the  impulse  of  our  nature  to  wish  to 
see  them  alleviated.  In  place  of  a  bad  government  we  wish  a 
good  one  substituted ;  for  it  is  not  individuals,  but  the  power  of 
the  State,  directed  by  intelligence,  which  must  administer  to 
the  maladies  of  a  nation.  And  even  wisdom  and  good  inten- 
tions, without  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  community,  would 
be  unavailing.  PubUc  disorders  of  long  standing  and  ex- 
tremely complicated  require  deliberation  as  well  as  remedial 
applications.  But  while  we  crave  indulgence  for  an  Admi- 
nistration we  believe  patriotic,  it  must  be  an  indulgence 
accompanied  with  constant  watchfulness,  and  even  suspicion, 
on  the  part  of  the  People. 

JUareh  leth^  1882. 
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In  QiiT  Dedication^  written  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  we  ex^ 

pieised  a  fvaooit  of  confidence  in  the  Whig  MiniBtry.     In  the 

interral  they  have  gained  on  our  esteem.    They  mean  well,  but 

the  difficaltiee  they  have  to  sunnount  are  great.      Arrayed 

agnofit  them  are  all  the  interests  identified  with  public  abuses, 

and  wUcih  have  so  long  flourished  by  the  ruin  of  the  country; 

botth^  most  be  compelled  te  yield*    The  People  are  quiescent; 

it  is  the  quiescence  of  hope :  should  doubt  prevail,  they  will 

tise  ia  their  might  and  scatter  the  band — the  factious  band  that 

would  interpose  its  selfish  ends  between  the  weal  of  twenty^four 

millions  of  persons. 

The  People  have  nobly  done  their  duty,  and  Ministers  must  do 
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theira.  In  the  words  of  their  chief,  they  are  individually  pledged 
to  the  Refobm  Bill;  it  is  the  tenure  of  administratiiHi.  They 
know  their  power;  and  to  have  held  office  so  long  without  the 
meoM  and  determbuitian  to  accomplish  the  public  wish,  would 
have  been  basely  perfidious,— it  would  have  been  treachery  to  the 
nation.  Their  honour  is  bound  up  in  the  Bill — our  patriotic 
Monarch  is  faithful — the  People  ^re  unanimous — ^and  it  must  be 
carried  in  all  its  integrity.  Every  interest  in  the  empire  is 
abased,  shaken,  or  powerless,  except  that  of  Reform,  and  it 
must  triumph:  it  is  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  peace  of  the  community. 
Hitherto,  in  their  domestic  policy,  Ministers  have  claims  on 

the  confidence  of  the  public.  In  Ireland  they  have  endeavoured 
to  substitute  national  interests  and  toleration,  for  the  reign  of 

factions  and  religious  feuds.  They  have  not  fomented  {dots, 
nor  sought  by  new  laws  to  abridge  popular  liberties.  They  have 
entered  on  the  Augean  stable  of  judicial  abuses.  They  have 
cut  down  a  part  of  our  enormous  establishments;  they  have 
even  touched  their  own  salaries,  and  meditate  further  reductions. 
In  the  work  of  economy  has  consisted  their  greatest  difficulty; 
it  tends  to  generate  opposition  and  discontent  among  those  who 
ou^t  to  be  their  servants,  and,  by  impairing  future  prospects, 
dilutes  the  zeal  of  mercenary  supporters ;  but  it  has  conciliated 
the  esteem  of  the  People* 
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Abroad  tbey  liaTe  maintaiiied  peace  and  leaned  to  the  ride  of 
coQstitiitioD&l  governments*  The  battle  of  continemal  fireedom 
is  not  yet  won.  A  terrible  phalanx  is  couched  in  the  North  and 
East,  which  waits  only  the  acquiescence  or  neutrality  of  this 
eoantry  to  open  a  new  crusade  against  Uberal  institutions. 
While  England  and  France  are  united,  the  hordes  of  Tyrants  will 
Dol  break  froixi  their  ambush.  Enghshmen  are  awake  !  Feudal 
fite^exts  of  national  rivalry  and  hereditary  hate  will  not  excite 

bostile  feelings  towards  a  nation  with  which  so  many  interests 
in  common  ought  to  unite  them  in  amicable  bonds.  They 
rightty  apprecnate  the  Aberdeen  school  of  foreign  politics ;  they 
win  not  again  suffer  the  produce  of  industry  to  be  squandered 
vod  future  calamities  entailed  in  support  of  aristocratic  wars, 
^support  of  vnurs  to  defend  Misrule  at  home  and  Despotism 
abroad! 

So  long  as  Ministers  pursue  national  objects,  they  will  be  sup- 
ported. They  have  opposed  to  them  only  that  delinquent 
Muster-roll  with  whose  names  are  associated  every  lavish  grant 
■"■€very  attack  on  public  liberty — every  insolence  of  authority 
for  the  last  forty  years.  That  they  should  be  vanquished  by  a 
^  Hke  this,  when  supported  by  the  People,  is  impossible. 
^\h,  however,  we  seek  for  them  popular  aid,  it  is,  we  repeat, 
^  ^  accompanied  with  unceasing  vigilance.     Government  is 
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power,  and  its  agents  will  luxuriate  in  the  enj^oyment  without 
strict  respataiM&ty,  Its  inherent  tandenoy  is  to  abuse,  not  to 
improvestkenL  Indtviduab  aie  sbw  to  refenn  without  impera- 
tive motives ;  governments  we  still  more  reluctant :  they  are 
always  prompt  to  bequeath  the  redemption  of  their  follies  to 
their  successors;  while  posterity  has  cause  to  lament  that 
justice  has  not  been  contemporary  with  guilt 
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To  the  People  our  labours  may  be  fitly  inscribed-— they  are  the 
tiibimal  of  last  resort, — also  the  yictims  of  Misrule, — and  to 
them,  therefore,  may  be  properly  dedicated  a  record  of  the 
abases  finom  which  they  ha^re  lottg  suffered,  and  of  the  inean» 
by  which  they  may  be  alleviated* 

AH  the  blessings  the  nation  ought  to  enjoy  have  been  inter-* 
cepted, — the  rewards  of  industry ,  science,  and  virtue  have  been 
disapated  in  iniquitous  wars  abroad — at  home,  in  useless  es^ 
tabliflhments,  in  Oligarchical  la^cnry,  folly,  and  profusion. 

If  we  wanted  proof  of  misgovermnent — of  incapacity  and  tui^ 
pitode — Ireland  affords  a  frightful  example:  it  is  not  Mr.  O'Con* 
neD  who  causes  her  agitation ;  he  is  only  one  of  the  fruits  of 
Tyranny, — an  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  disorders,  which  have 
onginated  in  the  neglect  of  her  vast  resources,  in  an  unemployed 
population,  an  absentee  proprietary,  and  a  plundering  church. 
To  the  wretchedness  of  Ireland,  England  is  last  approaching,  and 
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just  as  little  fix>m  the  efforts  of  individual  disturbers.  It  is  not. 
the  manufacturings  but  the  agricultural  districts  which  are  now^ 
excited;  these  have  always  formed  the  exclusive  domain  o£' 
the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy ; — the  rural  population  is  exactly 
what  tithes^  game-laws,  the  country  magistracy,  Church-of- 
Englandism,  and  a  luxurious  and  non-resident  priesthood  have 
made  them.  And  what  do  we  behold  ?  The  people  have  risen 
against  their  pastors  and  landlords,  and  have  resorted  to  nightly 
outrage  and  revenge — the  last  resort  of  the  oppressed  for  wrongs 
for  which  neither  remedy  nor  inquiry  has  been  vouchsafed. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  inculcate  patient 
submission  to  undeserved  oppression.  A  favourite  toast  of  Dr. 
Johnson  was,  ''  Success  to  an  insurrection  of  the  Blacks  T' 
Shall  we  say — Success  to  the  rising  of  the  Whites  !  We 
should  at  once  answer  yes,  did  we  not  think  some  measures 
would  be  speedily  adopted  to  mitigate  the  bitter  privations  and 
avert  the  further  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes. 

A  new  era,  we  are  told,  is  about  to  commence : — ^no  more 
liberticide  wars — no  more  squanderings  of  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry in  sinecures  and  pensions — and,  above  all,  reform  is  to 
be  conceded.  We  wait  in  patience.  Our  diseases  are  manifold 
and  require  many  remedies,  but  the  last  is  the  initiative  of  all 
the  rest,  involving  at  once  the  destruction  of  partial  interests — 
of  monopolies,  com-lavrs,  judicial  abuse,  unequal  taxation, — 
and  ^ving  full  weight  and  expression  to  .the  general  weal  and 
intelligence.  If  Ministers  are  honest,  they  deserve  and  will 
require  all  the  support  the  People  can  give  them  to  overturn  a 
system  which  is  the  reverse :  if  they  are  not,  they  will  be  soon 
passed  under  the  ban  of  their  predecessors,  with  the  additional 
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io&my  of  having  deceived  by  pledges  which  they  never  meant 
to  redeeoi.    We  have  hope^  but  no  confidence* 

Poblie  opimon,  and  not  Parhament,  is  omnipotent;  it  is 
that  vrhich  has  efiected  all  the  good  vrhich  has  been  accom- 
p&died,  and  it  is  that  alone  vrhich  most  effect  the  lemainder* 
Unfortimatelyy  Government  can  never  be  better  constituted 
than  it  is  for  the  profit  of  those  who  share  in  its  administration ; 
they  have  no  interest  in  change,  and  their  great  maxims  of  mie 
are, — ^first,  to  concede  nothing,  so  long  as  it  can  with  safety  be 
refused  ;  secondly,  to  concede  as  Uttle  as  possible ;  and,  lastly, 
only  to  concede  that  Uttle  when  every  pretext  for  delay  and 
postponement  has  been  exhausted.  Such  are  the  arcana  of 
those  from  whom  reform  is  to  proceed,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
suggest  the  watchfulness,  unanimity,  and  demonstrations  by 
which  they  must  be  opposed. 

Some  of  the  Ministers  are  honest — they  are  all  ingenious, 
and,  no  doubt,  will  have  an  ingenious  plan,  virith  many  in- 
genious arguments  for  its  support,  concocted  for  our  acceptance, 
— ^a  plan  vdth  many  convolutions,  cycles,  and  epicycles-^and, 
perhaps,  endeavour  to  substitute  the  shadow  for  the  substance  ! 
But  it  will  avail  them  nothing ;  the  balance  is  deranged,  and  it 
must  be  adjusted  by  a  real  increase  of  democratic  power.    The 
remedy,  too,  must  be  one  of  immediate  action,  not  of  gradual 
incorporation ;  it  must  not  be  patch-work — no  disfiranchising  of 
non-iesident  voters — the  transfer  of  the    right  of  voting  to 
great  towns — the  lessening  of  election  expenses — and  stuff  of 
ihzi  sort     Such  tinkering  will  not  merit  discussion,  and  v^uld 
leave  the  grievance  precisely  in  its  original  state. 


Xir  OEOICATION. 

We  haTe  fully  stated  our  views  on  the  sabject  in  the  con- 
cluding article  of  our  woik:  by  th^  accomplishment  a  real 
reform  would  be  obtained,  and  all  good  would  follow  in  their 
train.  Our  last  wishes  axe»  that  the  People,  to  whom  we 
dedicate  our  labours,  will  be  firm-^-united — and  peraeveiing; 
and,  rely  upon  it»  we  are  on  the  eve  of  as  great  a  social  re- 
generation as  the  destruction  of  FeudaUty,  the  abasement  of 
Popery,  or  any  other  of  the  memorable  epochs  which  have 
signalized  the  progress  oi  nations. 
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ADDENDUM 


MINISTERIAL  PLANS  ON  TITHES. 

We  tbonght  of  submitting  some  observationB  on  the  recent  reports  &[ 
die  two  Houses  of  Paxiiament  on  Irish  tithes,  and  the  resolutions 
landed  upon  them,  but,  in  looking  over  what  we  hare  written,  we  find 
die  sabject  has  been  nearly  exhausted  in  our  copious  articles  on  the 
muled  chnrchea  of  England  and  Ireland.  If  the  project  of  Ministers 
for  cauTerting  arrears  of  tithes  in  Ireland  into  debts  of  the  crown,  and 
lerying  them  by  government  process,  be  enforced,  it  concedes  at  once  the 
important  principle  in  dispute  as  to  the  tenure  of  church  property.  If  an 
ension  of  tithes  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  like  an  era- 
iion  of  the  excise  or  revenue  laws,  then  is  the  income  of  the  church 
i<i6Dtified  with  the  income  of  the  State,  and  the  clergy  admitted  to  be  the 
itipendiaries  of  the  pubMc*  Nothing,  however,  we  apprehend,  will  ulti- 
mately result  from  the  government  measure:  these  are  not  the  times  to 
harden  the  tithe  laws,  and  convert  what  has  been  hitherto  treated  as  a 
civil  deli3EK|Qency,  when  committed  by  a  whole  body  of  Christians,  into  a 
oiminal  charge  when  committed  by  an  entire  kingdom.  Ministers  in 
this,  as  other  emergencies,  Mrill  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  events. 
IHiMic  opinion  obviously  points  to  two  inevitable  conclusions, — first,  the 
ibolitioii  of  the  Irish  protestantestaUishment  as  a  national  church ;  and, 
■eooodly,  the  appropriation  of  the  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  revenue  to  the 
vants  of  sode^,  and  not  suffering  the  former  to  be  amalgamated  with 
die  rents  of  the  landlords. 

The  increasing  numbers  and  wealth  of  Dissenters  indicate  that  the 
&te  of  tithes  in  Ireland  involves  their  fiette  in  England.  Such  are  the 
oeoflicting  claims  of  religionists  that  in  all  measures  of  general  improve- 
ment, whether  as  respects  popular  education  or  parliamentary  reform, 
the  Government  is  embarrassed  rather  than  supported  by  its  alliance  with 
any ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  question  will  soon  arise  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  policy  for  the  State  to  withdraw  its  support  from  the  privileged 
WDrship,  rather  than  be  oompdled  to  adopt  the  altemative,  which  will  be 
speedily  forced  upon  its  consideration,  of  granting  a  ceaunon  support 
both  to  separatists  and  members  of  the  national  church. 

In  these  movements  there  is  nothing  to  excite  alarm ;  least  of  all  in 
the  prompt  extinction  of  tithe.  It  is  an  impolitic  and  impoverishing 
impost  emidemned  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  every  statesman  of  eminence,  and 
the  only  miracle  is  that  it  has  been  so  long  upheld.  The  attempt  to 
confirand  rent  with  tithe  is  monstrous.  One  is  as  much  private  property 
as  the  wages  of  the  operative,  and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  is  alike 
interested  in  maintaining  its  inviolability.    The  difference  between  them 
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18  almost  as  great  aa  that  between  useful  industry  and  downright  robbery  ; 
or  the  sinecure  of  lord  Ellenborough  and  Uie  salary  of  an  efficient 
servant  of  the  public. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  question  is  the  settlement  of  existing 
interests.  A  substantial  difference  has  always  appeared  to  us  to 
subsist  between  the  claims  of  the  clerical  and  lay*tithe  owner,  and 
we  have  expressed  as  much  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  91).  Beyond 
a  life  interest  we  imagine  no  one  would  claim  a  compensation  for  the 
clergy,  and  even  for  this  it  would  be  fair  to  acc^ept  a  compromise.  It  is 
a  plain  case  of  bankruptcy^  and  in  lieu  of  receiving  the  full  value  they 
must  be  content  with  a  dividend.  If  such  is  their  lot,  diey  will  not  be 
alone  in  misfortune.  What  a  sinking  in  the  condition  of  most  classes  at 
this  moment,  and  how  many  fortunes  have  been  cut  from  under  the  pos* 
sessors  within  the  last  twenty  years !  What  fluctuations  have  been 
wrought  by  changes  in  the  currency,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and 
improvements  in  mercantile  law !  Theclei^  cannot  expect  to  be  exempt 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  ought,  themselves,  to  practise  the 
precepts  of  i^signation  it  has  been  their  duty  to  inculcate  in  others,  and 
place  their  affections  on  treasnres  more  enduring  than  temporal  pos- 
sessions. 

If  the  occupation  of  the  clergy  be  gone,  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  they 
have  only  themselves  to  blame.  Government  has  always  been  prompt 
to  lend  its  aid  to  support  the  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  but  the  days 
are  past  when  the  '*  arm  of  flesh"  could  be  put  forth  to  control  the  re- 
ligious  faith  of  a  nation.  The  basis  of  the  contract  between  Church 
and  State  is  that  the  latter  shall  afford  protection,  on  condition  the  former 
affords  spiritual  instruction,  to  the  people.  If,  however,  the  people 
secede  from  the  established  communion,  or  if  its  ministers,  from  want  of 
seal — correct  discipline — or  soundness  of  doctrine — fail  to  make  converts 
of  the  community  over  which  they  are  the  appointed  pastors;  why,  then, 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  as  the  duties  have  ceased,  or  fiiiled  to 
be  dischaiged,  the  stipends  annexed  to  them  ought  to  cease  also ;  or,  at 
least,  the  servants  of  Uie  fallen  or  abandoned  worship  ought  only  to  be 
paid  temporary  allowances — ^as  was  the  case  with  the  Catholic  clergy 
at  the  Reformation— till  such  time  as  they  can  adjust  themselyes  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  society 

A  consideration  of  a  peculiar  nature  tends  to  augment  the  difficulties 
of  this  embarrassing  subject,  and  the  apprehensions  naturally  felt  by 
many  at  the  sinking  state  of  the  Irish  protestant  establishment.  By  the 
artides  of  Union  the  churches  of  die  two  kingdoms  are  united  into 
one  episcopal  church,  under  the  denomination  of ''the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland."  It  was  no  doubt  esteemed  good  policy  in  the 
framers  of  this  great  legislative  measure  to  support  the  wecikness  of  one 
church  by  the  strength  of  die  other ;  but  in  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries  it  is  likely  the  English  hierarchy  will  consider  it 
true  wisdom  to  imitate  the  example  of  a  certain  order  of  the  creation, 
remarkable  for  prescience  of  coming  calamites,  and  endeavour  to  scape 
from  so  perilous  an  alliance !  ^  . 
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m^tk  Hoolt. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


RsLiGioir  and  the  insthatkm  of  property,  the  punnitB  of  science, 
Iteratarey  and  commerce  have  greatly  benefited  the  hnman  race. 
Christianity  is  peculiarly  the  worship  of  tiie  people:  among  them  it 
Ofiginatedy  and  to  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  its  precepts  are  especially 
diiected.  Under  the  influence  cff  its  dogmas  the  pride  of  man  is  rehuked, 
tiie  prefodices  of  birth  annihilated,  and  the  equal  claim  to  honour  and 
enjoyment  of  the  whole  iannly  of  muikind  impartially  adnntted. 

Men  of  liberal  principles  hffre  sometimes  shown  themselves  hostile  to 
the  Gospel;  forgetting,  apparently,  that  it  has  been  the  handmaid  of 
civilisation,  and  that  for  a  long  time  it  mitigated,  and,  finally,  greatly 
aided  in  breaking  the  yoke  of  feudality.  They  are  shocked  at  the 
conruptions  of  the  popular  faith,  and  hastily  confound  its  genuine  prin- 
ciples with  the  intolerance  of  Bigotry,  the  oppression  of  tithes,  the 
ostentation  of  prelacy,  and  the  delinquencies  of  its  inferior  agents,  who 
pervert  a  humble  and  consoling  di^nsadon  into  an  engine  of  pride, 
gain,  and  worldMness.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  adulterations,  the 
most  careless  observer  cannot  deny  the  generally  beneficial  influence  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  in  promoting  decorum  and  equality  of  civil  rights, 
in  spreading  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  uidversal  benevolence. 

As  education  becomes  more  difiused,  the  ancillary  power  of  the  best 
«f  creeds  will  become  lees  essential  to  the  well-beiag^of  society.  Reli- 
gions have  mostly  had  their  origin  in  our  depravity  and  ignorance;  they 
have  been  the  devices  of  man's  primitive  legislators,  who  sought,  by  the 
creatiotts  of  the  imagination,  to  control  the  violence  of  bis  passions,  and 
satisfy  an  urgent  curiosity  concerning  the  phenomena  by  which  he  is 
sunroonded.  But  the  progress  of  science  and  sound  morals  renders 
soperfloons  the  arts  of  illusion ;  inventions,  which  are  suited  only  to  the 
nursery,  or  an  imperfect  civilisation,  are  superseded ;  and  men  submit- 
ting to  the  guidance  of  reason  instead  of  fear,  the  dominion  of  truth, 
flnmixed  with  error,  is  established  on  the  ruins  of  priestcraft. 
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E?en  now  may  be  remarked  the  advance  of  society  towards  a  morcp 
dignified  and  rational  organization.     The  infallibility  of  popes,   the* 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  privileges  of  aristocracy ,  have  lost  their 
influence  and  authority :  they  once  formed  a  sort  of  secular  religion, 
and  were  among  the  many  delusions  by  which  mankind  have  been 
plundered  and  enslayed.     Superstition,  too,  is  gradually  fading  away 
by  shades ;  and  it  'is  not  improbable  it  may  entirely  vanish,  ceasing  to 
be  an  object  of  intoresl,  further  than  as  a  angular  trait  in  the  moral 
history  of  the  species.     Formerly,  all  sects  were  bigots,  ready  to  torture 
and  destroy  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  vain  eflFort  to  enforce  uniformity 
of  belief;  now,  the  fervour  of  all  is  so  far  attenuated,  as  to  admit  not 
only  of  dissent,  but  equality  of  claim  to  civil  immunities.    The  next 
dilution  in  pious  zeal  is  obvious.     Universal  toleration  is  the  germ  of 
indifference ;  and  this  last  the  forerunner  of  an  entire  oUivion  of  spiri- 
tual faith.     Such  appears  the  natural  death  of  ecclesiastical  power  ; 
it  need  not  to  be  hastened  by  the  rude  and  premature  assaults  or 
Infidelity,  which  only  shock  existing  prejudices,  without  producing  con- 
viction :  while  the  priesthood  continue  to  aid  the  civil  magistrate,  their 
authority  will  be  respected;  but  when,  from  the  diffusion  of  science, 
new  motives  for  the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  maintenance  of  social 
institutions  are  generally  established,  the  utility  of  their  functiona  will 
cease  to  be  recognized. 

Sensible  men  of  all  ages  have  treated  with  respect  the  established 
worship  of  the  people.  If.  so  unfortunate  as  to  disbelieve  in  its  divine 
origin,  they  at  least  classed  it  among  the  useful  institutimis  necessary 
to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  This  was  the  predominant 
wisdom  of  the  Roman  government.  Speaking  of  this  great  empire,  in 
its  most  triumphant  ejoaltation,  Gibbon  says,  ^'  The  policy  of  the 
emperors  and  the  senate,  as  far  as  it  concerned  religion,  was  happily 
seconded  by  the  reflections  of  the  enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the 
superstitious  part  of  their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  worship 
which  prevailed  in  the  known  worid  were  all  considered  by  the  pe<^e 
as  equally  true ;  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false ;  and  by  the  nut- 
gistrate  as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only  mutual 
indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord,"*  Further  on  he  continues, 
"  Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines,  both  the  interests  of  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people  were  sufficiently  respected.  In  their  writings  and  conversation, 
the  philosophers  asserted  the  independent  dignity  of  reason ;  but  they 
resigned  their  actions  to  the  conunand  of  law  and  custom.  Viewing 
with  a  smile  of  pity  the  various  errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently 
practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  frequented  thie 
temple  of  the  gods,  and,  sometimes  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the 
theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  the  atheist 
under  the  sacerdotal  robes.  Reasoners  of  such  a  temper  were  scarcely 
inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith  or  of  worship. 


*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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It  WM  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the  folly  of  the  multitade  might 
cbooee  to  aasume ;  and  they  approached  with  tiie  same  inward  contempt 
and  the  same  external  reverence  the  altars  of  the  Libyan,  the  01ymf)ian, 
or  tibe  Capitoline  Jnpiter." 

Can  it  be  supposed  the  statesmen  and  teachers  of  the  nineteenth 
eentnry  are  lets  adroit  and  sagacioos  than  those  of  pagan  Rome  ?  Can 
it  be  snpposed  those  whose  minds  have  been  enlightened  by  foreign 
tfare!,  fdio  have  witnessed  the  conflict  of  opposite  creeds,  and  who  hare 
neaped  the  mental  bondage  of  cloisters  and  colleges  in  the  freedom  of 
general  intercoorse,  are  less  penetrating  than  the  magnates  of  the  ancient 
world  ?  Like  them  too,  they  will  be  equally  politic  in  maintaining  an 
ontwaid  respect  for  the  errors  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  prevailing  worship 
they  veeognise  an  useful  auxiliary  to  civil  g^emment ;  prosecuting  no 
one  Ibr  dissent,  it  can  as  little  offend  the  philosopher  as  politician ;  and 
the  topics  of  all-absorbing  interest  it  holds  forth  to  every  class,  divert 
the  vast  m^ority  from  too  intense  a  contemplation  of  sublunary  mis- 
fivtmies,  or  from  the  painful  contrast  of  their  privations  with  the 
osarpalionB  and  advantages  of  their  superiors. 

The  policy  of  governing  nations  by  enlightening  the  few  and  hood- 
winking the  many,  is  of  very  old  standing.  It  is  strongly  inculcated 
by  Mnehiavel  in  his  Prince,  and  Dugald  Stewart  remarks,  that  public 
men  of  the  present  day  mostly  hold  the  double-doctrine  ;*  that  is,  they 
have  one  set  of  principles  which  they  openly  profess  in  complacence  to 
the  multitude,  and  another,  comprising  their  real  sentiments,  which  they 
keep  to  tfacmselves,  or  confide  to  intimate  friends.  The  result  of  this 
stniater  policy  may  be  constantly  remarked  in  the  proceedings  of  legis- 
lative aasoublies :  in  the  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  the  social 
intereats,  especially  such  as  involve  the  principles  of  government,  the 
theory  of  morals,  or  population,  there  is  invariably  maintained  a  con- 
ventional latitode,  beyond  which  if  any  one  trespass,  it  is  deemed  more 
creditable  to  his  sincerity  than  understanding.  It  is  only  the  vain  and 
superficial  who  unreservedly  assail  popular  opinions,  and  prophane  with 
lAvective  and  ribaldry  the  sanctities  of  religion.  Such  rash  controver- 
sialistB  are  ^pM>rant  of  the  points  (Tappui  upon  which  the  welfare  and 
harmony  of  society  depend ;  and  though  it  may  happen  that  honour, 
philanthropy,  or  patriotism  be  sufficient  g^uarantees  for  the  discharge  of 
Bodal  duties  by  some,  there  are  others  whose  turpitude  can  only  be 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  Tjbum  or  Tartarus.  Hence  theological  in- 
quiries have  lost  much  of  their  interest,  anid  are,  in  fact,  placed  beyond 
tbe  pale  of  discussion.  The  mysteries  of  religion  are  well  understood 
by  the  intelligent  of  all  classes  ;  it  is  considered  for  the  good  of  society 
that  some  should  "  believe  and  tremble,"  while  others  enjoy,  in  private, 
the  consciousness  of  superior  light ;  and  to  those  who  impugn  and  to 
those  who  dogmatise  in  matters  of  faith,  the  same  indulgence  is  extended 
as  to  well-meaning  disputants,  who  utter,  as  new  discoveries,  common- 
place or  self-evident  truths. 


*  Sappl^nent  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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Haying  made  these  general  obeerrattonB  on  the  utility  of  religion, 
considered  as  a  civil  institution  for  the  government  of  mankind  daring 
a  period  of  ignorance,  we  shall  proceed  to  our  more  immediate  object— 
an  exposition  of  the  Established  Church  of  this  country. 

In  our  elucidations  of  this  important  inquiry,  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  doctrines  of  the  national  religion.     We  have  heajnd 
that  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  difiiarent  sects  of  Christians :  so  it 
would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  mere  laymen  to  decide  which  of  these 
multifarious  modes  of  worship  is  most  consonant  to  the  Scripture.      A 
certain  Protestant  Archbishop  said,  "  Popery  was  only  a  religion   of 
knaves  and  fools ;"  therefore,  let  us  hope  the  Church  of  England,    to 
which  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  belonged,  comprises  the  honest  and 
enlightened.     The  main  purpose  of  our  inquiries,  is  not  the  dogmas,  but 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church.     To  us  the  great  possessions  of  the 
clergy  have  long  appeared  an  immense  waste,  which  wanted  surveying 
and  enclosing,  if  not  by  act  of  parliament,  by  the  act  of  the  people. 
Like  some  of  our  political  institutions,  the  excellence  of  our  religious 
establishment  has  been  greatly  over-rated ;  it  has  been  described  as  the 
most  perfect  in  Europe;    yet  we  are  acquainted  with  none  in  which 
abuses  are  more  prevalent,  in  which  there  is  so  little  real  piety,  and  in 
which  the  support  of  public  worship  is  so  vexatious  and  oppressive  to 
the  community. 

Most  countries  on  the  Continent  have  .reformed  their  church  esta- 
blishments :  wherever  a  large  property  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  dergjf  such  property  has  been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  we  are  now  the  only  people  who  have  a  large  mass  of  eccle- 
siastical wealth  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  an  indolent  and 
luxurious  priesthood.     Even  in  papal  Rome  the  church  property  has 
been  sold  to  pay  the  national  debt ;  so  that  far  more  property  belonging 
to  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  England  of  equal  extent  than 
in  the  Roman  state.     The  cardinals  of  Rome,  the  bishops,   canons, 
abbotts,  and  abbesses,  have  no  longer  princely  revenues.     A  cardinal 
who  formerly  had  thousands  has  now  only  ybur  or  Jive  hundred  pounds 
a-year.     Residence  is  strictly  enforced,  and  no  such  thing  9B  pluralities 
is  known ;  the  new  proprietors  of  the  Church  estates  live  on  them  and 
im{Nrove  them  to  the  best  advantage.     In  France,  there  has  been  a  still 
greater  ecclesiastical  reformation .  Before  the  Revolution  the  clergy  formed 
one  fifty-second  part  of  the  population.     The  total  number  of  ecclesias- 
tics, in  1789,wasestimatedat460,000,  and  their  revenues  at  £7,400,000. 
At  present  the  total  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks,   Protestant 
and  Catholic,  is  about  40,000,   and  their  total  incomes  £1,460,000.* 
Throughout  Germany  and  Italy  there  have  been  great  reforms  in  spiri- 
tual matters ;  the  property  of  the  church  has  been  sold  or  taxed  for  the 
use  of  the  state,  and  the  enormous  incomes  of  the  higher  have  been 
more  equally  shared  among  the  lower  order  of  the  clergy.     In.  the  Ne- 
therlands,  the  charges   for  religion,  which  supply  the  wants  of  the 

*  Scotsman  Newspaper,  May  1-1,  1831. 
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whoiB  coDunimily,  except  those  of  a  few  Jews,  do  not,  in  the  whole, 
exceed  £252,000,  or  lOd.  per  head  per  annum,  for  a  population  of  six 
milliniMi.*  Even  in  Spain,  under  the  most  weak  and  bigotted  govem- 
inent,  eccleetaatical  reform  has  made  progress.  A  large  portion  of  the 
produce  of  tithe  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  exigences  of  the  State, 
and  the  policy  adopted  of  late  has  dispossessed  the  clergy  of  their 
wealth;  uid  this  body,  formerly  so  influential,  is  now  lightly  esteemed, 
and  very  moderately  endowed. 

Wherever  these  reforms  have  been  made,  they  have  been  productive 
of  the  moet  beneficial  effects ;  they  have  been  favourable  to  religion  and 
jnonditj,  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  and  even  to  the  interests 
of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  themselves ;  they  have  broken  the  power 
of  an  order  of  men  at  all  times  cruel  and  tyrannical,  at  all  times  op- 
posed to  reform,  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  salutaiy 
ameliorations ;  they  have  diffiised  a  spirit  of  toleration  among  all  classes, 
removed  the  restrictions  imposed  by  selfish  bigotry,  and  opened  an  im- 
partial career  to  virtue  and  talent  in  all  orders ;  they  have  spread  plenty 
in  the  land  by  unfettering  the  efforts  of  capital  and  industry,  paid 
the  debts  of  nations,  and  converted  the  idle  and  vicious  into  useful 
citizene.  Wherever  these  changes  have  been  introduced,  they  have 
been  gratefully  received  by  the  People,  and  well  they  might;  for 
with  auch  changes  their  happiness  is  identified,  liberty  and  intelligence 
diffused. 

To  England,  however,  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  improvement  has 
not  yet  extended ;  though  usually  foremost  in  reform,  we  are  now  be- 
hind all  nations  in  our  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  though  the  Church 
of  England  is  ostentatiously  styled  the  reformed  Church,  it  is,  in  truth, 
the  most  unreformed  of  all  the  churches.     Popery,  in  temporal  matters 
at  le.a8t,  is  a  more  reformed   religion  than  Church  of  Englandism. 
There  ia  no  state,  however  debased  by  superstition,  where  the  clergy 
enjoy  such  prodigious  wealth.     The  revenues  of  our  priesthood  exceed 
the  public  revenues  of  either  Austria  or  Prussia.     We  complain  of  the 
poor-rates,  of  superannuation  charges,  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  over- 
grown salaries  and  enormous  sinecures ;  but  what  are  all  these  abuses, 
grievoua  aa  they  are,  to  the  abuses  of  our  church  establishment,  to  the 
sinecure  wealth  of  the  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  aristocratical  rectors 
and  incumbents  ?     It  is  said,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  receive,  in  the  year,  more  money 
than  the  clergy  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  put  together. 
The  clergy  of  the  United  Church  cost  at  least  seven  times  more  than 
the  whole  oi  the  clergy  of  France,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  while  in 
France  there  is  a  population  of  32,000,000;  whereas,  of  the  24,000,000 
of  people  comprising  the  population  of  our  islands,  less  than  one-thirdy 
or  8,000,000,  are  hearers  of  the  Established  Religion. 

Such  a  system,  it  is  not  possible,  can  endure.     While  reform  and  re- 
dttCtioB  are  in  progress  in  other  departments,  it  \b  not  likely  the  clergy 

*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  X.  p.  304. 
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•hoold  remain  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  poesewions.    To  pro- 
tect them  from  inquiry,  they  have  neither  preBcriptive  right  nor  g^ood 
works  to  plead.    As  a  body  they  have  not,  latterly,  been  remarkable 
for  their  learning ^  nor  some  of  them  for  exalted  notions  of  moralittf* 
It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  any  class  from  individual  examples ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  open  the  newspapers  without  being  struck  by  the    re- 
peated details  of  clerical  delinquency.     When  there  is  an  instance  of 
magisterial  oppression,  or  flagrant  offence,  it  is  almost  surprising'  if 
some  father  in  God,  some  very  reverend  dean,  or  some  other  reverend 
and  holy  person,  be  not  accused  or  suspected.     In  this  respect  they 
resemble  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  before  the  Reformation. 
It  is  known  that  the  catholic  priesthood  in  the  fourteenth  century  ex- 
ceeded all  other  classes  in  the  licentiousness  of  their  lives,  their  oppres- 
sion, and  rapacity;  it  is  known,  too,  that  their  vices  arose  from  the 
immense  wealth  they  enjoyed,  and  Uiat  this  wealth  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  their  downfal. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  established  clergy,  that  their  names 
have  been  associated  with  the  most  disastrous  measures  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  To  the  latest  period  of  the  first  war  against  American 
independence,  they  were,  next  to  George  III.  its  most  obstinate su|^r- 
ters ;  out  of  the  twenty-six  English  Bishops,  Shipley  was  the  only 
prelate  who  voted  against  the  war- faction.*  To  the  commencement  and 
protracted  duration  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  they  were  mainly 
instrumental ;  till  they  sounded  the  ecclesiastical  drum  in  every  parish, 
there  was  no  disposition  to  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  it  was 
only  by  the  unfounded  alarms  they  disseminated,  respecting  the  security 
of  property  and  social  institutions,  the  contest  was  made  popular.  In 
this,  too,  the  episcopal  bench  was  pre-eminent.  Watson  was  the  only 
bishcn)  who  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  French  crusade,  and 
he,  finding  his  opposition  to  the  court  fixed  him  in  the  poorest  see  in 
the  kingdom,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  appeared  to  waver  in  hia 
integrity.  In  supporting  measures  for  restraining  the  freedom  of 
discussion,  and  for  interdicting  to  different  sects  of  religionists  a  free 
participation  in  civil  immunities,  they  have  mostly  been  fore- 
most. 

Uniformly  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  functions,  our  spiritual  law- 
makere  have  evinced  a  spirit  hostile  to  improvement,  whether  political, 
judicial,  or  domestic,  and  shown  a  tenacious  adherence  to  whatever  is 
barbarous,  oppressive,  or  demoralizing  in  our  public  administration. 
The  African  slave-trade  was  accompanied  by  so  many  circumstances  of 
cruelty  and  injustice,  that  it  might  have  been  thought  the  Bishops  would 
have  been  the  most  forward  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  its  ^lition. 
Yet  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary.  They  constantly  supported  that 
infamous  traffic,  and  so  marked  was  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  that 
Lord  Eldon  was  led,  on  one  occasion,  to  declare  that  the  commerce  in 
human  bodies  could  not  be  so  inconsbtent  with  Christianity  as  some 

*  Belsbam**  Hblory  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  x.  page  349. 
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hud  rappbsed,  otherwise  it  would  nerer  have  been  so  steadily  supfxyrted 
by  the  rigfat  reverend  prelates.  The  efbrts  of  Sir  Samuel  R4nniily  and 
others  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Criminal  Code  never  received  any 
countenance  or  support  from  the  Bishops.  But  the  climax  of  their 
l^isktive  tnrpitade  consbts  in  their  conduct  on  the  first  introduction 
of  die  Reform  Bill.  Setting  aside  the  political  advantages  likely  to 
rauk  from  this  great  measure,  one  of  its  obvious  consequences  was  the 
destruction  of  the  shameless  immoralities  and  gross  perjuries  committed 
in  parliamentary  electiona.  Yet  the  Heads  of  the  Church,  in  their  anti- 
reform  speeches,  never  once  adverted  to  this  improvement ;  their  fears 
appeared  chiefly  to  centre  on  the  ulterior  changes  in  our  institutions 
which  might  flow  from  the  Bill,  and  which  might  involve  a  sacrifice  of 
their'  inordinate  emoluments,  and  under  this  apprehension  they  voted 
■gainBt  the  people  and  reform. 

Public  education  is  a  subject  that  appears  to  have  peculiar  daima  on 
the  attention  of  the  clergy;  unless  indeed,  as  instructors  of  the  people, 
their  functions  are  extremely  unimportant,  and  certainly,  in  this  world, 
do  not  entitle  them  to  much  remuneration.  Yet  this  is  a  duty  they  have 
generally  neglected.  Had  not  a  jealousy  of  the  Dissenters  roused  them 
into  activity,  neither  the  Bell  nor  Lancaster  plans  of  instruction  would 
have  been  encouraged  by  them.  A  similar  feeling  appears  to  have  ac- 
tuated them  in  the  foundation  of  King's  College,  in  which  their  object 
is  not  so  much  the  dilFusion  of  knowledge,  as  the  maintenance  of  their 
influence,  hry  setting  up  a  rival  establishment  to  the  London  University. 
In  short,  they  have  generally  manifested  either  indifference  or  open 
hostility  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and,  in  numerous  instances 
of  eleemosynary  endowments,  they  have  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
the  funds  bequeathed  for  popular  tuition. 

So  little  connexion  is  there  between  the  instruction  of  the  people 
and  the  Chvrch  establishment,  that  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  igpM>rance  and  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes  throughout 
England  are  uniformly  greatest  where  there  are  the  most  clergy,  and  that 
the  people  are  most  intelligent  and  independent  where  there  are  the 
fowest  clergy.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  for  instance,  are  pre-eminentiy 
parsons*  counties ;  Norfolk  has  731  parishes,  and  SufiMk  510.  Yet 
it  has  been  pu'Uicly  aftrmed,  by  those  well-informed  on  the  subject/ 
that  so  fur  as  instruction  goes,  the  peasantry  of  these  two  counties  are 
u  ignorant  as  "  Indian  savages."  The  same  observation  will  aj^ly  to 
the  southern  and  midland  counties,  which  have  been  the  chief  scene  of 
fires  and  popular  tumults,  and  where  the  people  have  been  debased  by 
the  malaafl^nistration  of  the  poor-laws.  Compare  the  state  of  these 
districts  with  that  of  the  north  of  England,  in  which  it  is  generally 
admitted  the  people  are  best  instructed  and  most  intelligent,  and  where, 
firom  the  great  extent  of  parishes,  they  can  have  littie  intercourse  with 
the  parsons.     Cumberland  has  104  parishes,  Durham  75,  Northumber- 
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Imd  88,  Weitmoreland  32,  LaoeMler  70,  W«t-Ridiiig  of  YorUiinr 
193,  Chester  90.  It  appean  that  Norfolk  alone  has  a  great  many 
more  panons  than  all  these  northern  counties,  containing  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  In  Lancashire  there  are  only 
70  parsons  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  people;  yet  so  little  detriment 
have  they  suffered  from  the  paucity  of  endowed  pastors,  that  harristens 
generally  consider  the  intelhgence  of  a  Lancashire  common  jury  equal 
to  that  of  a  special  jury  of  most  counties. 

A  feeling  of  charity  is  the  g^eat  heauty  of  Christianity;  it  is,  indeed, 
the  essence  of  all  virtue,  for,  if  real,  it  imports  a  sympathy  with  the 
privations  of  others  divested  of  sdfish  considerations.  The  rich  and 
prosperous  do  not  need  this  commiseration;  if  they  ate  not  happy,  it 
is  their  own  &ult,  resulting  from  their  artificial  desires  and  ill->regulated 
passions.  But  the  poor,  without  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
have  scarcely  a  chance  of  happiness,  though  equidly  entitled  with 
others  to  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is  the  especial  duty  of 
the  clergy  to  mitigate  extreme  inequalities  in  the  lot  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Yet  it  is  seldom  their  labours  are  directed  to  so  truly  a 
Christian  object;  though  wallowing  in  wealth,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  the  produce  of  funds  originally  intended  for  the  destitute  and 
unfortunate,  they  manifest  little  sympathy  in  human  wretchedness. 
As  a  proof  of  their  ordinary  callousness,  it  may  be  instanced  that,  at 
the  numerous  public  meetings  to  relieve  the  severe  distress  of  the  Irish, 
in  1822,  not  a  single  Irish  bishop  attended,  when  it  was  notorious  the 
immense  sums  abstracted  by  that  class  from  the  general  produce  of  the 
country  had  been  a  prominent  cause  of  the  miseries  of  the  people. 

The  clergy  might  be  usefully  employed  in  explaining  to  popular 
conviction  the  causes  of  the  privations  of  the  people,  and  in  enforciii|^ 
principles  more  conducive  to  their  comfort  and  independence.  In  the 
agricultural  districts,  where  their  authority  is  least  disputed,  akid  where 
the  suffurings  of  the  inhabitants  are  greatest,  such  a  course  might  be 
pursued  under  peculiar  advantages.  Their  renussaess  in  this  respect 
is  less  excusable,  since  they  are  relieved  from  cares  which  formerly 
engaged  anxious  attention.  In  the  time  of  Hoadley,  Barrow,  and 
Tillotson,  much  of  the  seal  and  talent  of  the  church  was  consumed 
in  theological  controversy :  the  removal  of  civil  disqualifications  has 
tended  to  assuage  the  fervour  of  ecclesiastical  disputation,  and  the 
clergy  have  only  tithes,  not  dogmas,  to  defend.  This  tendency  to 
religious  tranquillity  has  been  also  promoted  by  the  indifference  of  the 
people,  who  discovered  that  little  fruit  was  to  be  reaped  from  polemical 
disquisitions,  which,  like  the  researches  of  metaphysicians,  tended  to 
perplex  rather  than  enlighten.  Men  now  derive  their  religions  as  they 
do  pasochial  settlements,,  either  from  their  parents  or  birth-place,  and 
seldom,  in  alter  life,  question  the  creed,  whether  sectarian  or  or^odox, 
which  has  been  implanted  in  infancy.  The  all-subduing  influence  of 
early  credulity  is  proverbial.  Once  place  a  dogma  in  the  catechism,  and 
k  becomes  stereotyped  for  life,  and  is  never  again  submitted  to  the 
ardeal  of  examination.. 
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By  edocaHon  mott  have  beeo  mltledy 

So  thay  belieTe  bec&OM  they  ao  were  bred  i 

The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began. 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man !— Hind  and  Panther^ 

It  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  clergy  as  pablic  teachers,  the  hurtAiI 
iniliience  they  hare  exerted  on  national  affairs,  and  their  inertness  in 
the  promotion  of  measures  of  general  utility,  that  induce  men  t» 
begrudge  the  immense  revenue  expended  in  their  support,  and  dispose 
them  to  a  reform  in  our  ecclesiastical  establishment.  To  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  absiractt  we  have  no  weighty  objection  to  offer ; 
and  should  be  sorry  to  see  her  spiritual  functicins  superseded  by  those 
of  any  other  sect  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  Our  dislike  originates 
in  her  extreme  oppressiveness  on  the  people,  and  her  unjust  dealings 
towards  the  most  deserving  members  of  her  own  conmiunion.  To  th» 
enoimotts  amount  of  her  temporalities,  and  abuses  in  their  administra- 
tioD,  we  particularly  demur.  It  is  nuseemly,  we  think,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  principles  and  purposes  of  Christianity,,  to 
ooDtemplate  lofty  prelates  with  £20,000  or  £40,000  a-year,  elevated 
on  thrones,  living  sumptuously  in  splendid  palaces,  attended  by  swarms 
of  menials,  gorgeously  attired,  and  of  priests  to  wait  upon  their 
pemms,  emulating  the  proudest  nobles,  and  even  taking  precedence 
of  them  in  all  the  follies  of  heraldry.  Beneath  them  are  crowds  of 
anecure  dignitaries  and  incumbents,  richly  provided  with  worldly  goods, 
the  wealthiest  not  even  obliged  to  reside  among  their  flocks;  and  those 
who  reside  not  compelled  to  do  any  one  act  of  duty  beyond  providing 
and  paying  a  miserable  deputy  just  enough  to  keep  him  from  starving. 
ContnistBd  with  the  preceding,  is  a  vast  body  of  poor  laborious 
miaisters,  doing  all  the  work,  and  receiving-  less  than  the  pay  of  a 
commen  bricklayer  or  Irish  hodman  t  bat  the  whole  assemblage,,  both 
lick  and  poor^  paid  so  as  to  be  a  perpetual  burthen  upon  the  people,  and 
to  wage,  of  necessity,  a  ceaseless  strife  with  those  whom  they  ought  to 
comfort,  cherish,  and  instruct. 

These  are  part  of  the  abuses  to  which  we  object»  and  which  we  are 
about  to  expose ;  and  as  we  intend  our  exposition  to  be  G<Mnplete,  it 
Bay  be  proper  to  stale  the  order  in  which  the  several  subjects  will  be 
treated. 

1.  We  shall  inquire  into  the  origin  and  tenure  of  Chnrch-property, 
deariy  sheiwing  that  Church^roperty  is  public  property,  originally  in*- 
teoded  lor,  and  now  avaalable  to  pablic  uses. 

2.  We  ahall  inquire  into  the  tennro  of  patronial  immunities ;  exhibit 
the  )«esent  state  of  Church-patronage,  and  show,  by  examples,  its 
abuses  and  perversion  to  political  and  family  interests. 

3.  We  shall  expose  the  system  of  Pluralities,  Non-residence^  and 
other  abuses  in  Church  Discipline. . 

4.  We  shall  tieat  on  the  enormous  Revenues  of  the  Established 
Clergy,  from  tithes,  church-lands,  sur}dice-fees,  public  charities,  Easter^ 
ofieringSy  rents  of  pews,  and  other  sources. 

5.  We  shall  detail  some  extraordinary  examples  of  Clerical  Aapacity, 
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exemplified  in  the  condnd  of  the  higher  clergy,  in  regard  to  Queen 
Ann's  Bonnty,  and  of  the  Clergy  generally,  as  regards  First  Fmits, 
Moduses,  and  Tithes  in  London. 

6.  We  shall  advert  to  the  history,  origin,  and  defects  of  the  Church 
litorgy. 

7.  We  ehail  compare  the  Numbers,  Weakh,  Moral  and  Edacatienal 
effioiency  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  with  the  Established  Clergy. 

8.  We  shall  inquire, — Who  would  be  benefited  by  a  Reform  in  the 
Chureh  Establishment? 

Lastly,  we  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  Incomes  of  the  Bishoprics 
wod  principal  Dignities,  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Pluralists  in 
England  and  Wales,  showing  die  number  of  livings  and  other  prefer- 
ments held  by  each  individual,  the  names  of  their  patrons,  their  ftunilj 
connexions,  and  influence. 

1.   OaiOlN    AND   TENU&E   OF   CHURCH    PUOPERTY. 

A  late  dignitary  of  the  churchy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  inclines  to  the 
idea  that  the  consecration  of  a  tenth  part  to  the  clergy  was  the  conse- 
quence of  **  some  unrecorded  revelation  made  to  Adam ;"  which,  he 
aays,  is  not  only  **  a  most  rational,  but  the  most  probable  sc^utioa"  of 
the  origin  of  tidies.  To  what  parish  church  Adam  paid  his  tithe,  thie 
sealous  partinn  of  the  establishment  has  left  unasositaiiMd ;  if  Adua 
paid  titboy  he  must  have  paid  it  to  himself,  or  a  very  near  lehition,— 
a  practioe  which,  if  tolerated  in  his  descendants,  would  mider  them 
less  avene  from  the  impost,  though  it  might  be  far  from  advantageous  to 
the  church  establishment. 

The  only  people  who  can  pretend  to  place  the  right  to  dthe  mi  divine 
authority  are  die  Jews ;  but  such  a  right,  if  it  ever  existed  among 
them,  certainly  ceased  with  their  theocracy.  The  Jews  of  this  day 
pay  no  tithes  for  the  support  of  their  rabbis ;  nor,  indeed,  have  anj 
tithes  been  paid  bythis  nation  since  die  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
consequent  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  « 

it  is  so  inconsistent  with  reason,  that  it  may  be  almoet  affirmed  to  be 
mx  unquestionable  fact^  diat  there  never  was  a  religion,  either  Jew  or 
Gendle,  which  could  legally  chum  for  its  maintenance  a  tenth  part  of  the 
yearly  produce  of  land  and  labour.  For  the  clergy  to  be  endtled  to  a 
tenthy  they  ought  to  form  one-tenth  of  die  populadon ;  but  there  never 
was  a  mode  of  wonhip  which  required  one-tenth  of  the  people  to  be 
teachers  and  ministers.  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  a  tenth,  because  they 
formed  a  tenth  of  the  population,  and  had  no  other  inheritance ;  but 
Aaron  and  his  sons  had  only  a  tenth  of  that  tenth ;  so  that  the  clergy 
received  no  more  than  the  hundredth  part^  the  remainder  being  Imr 
other  uses,  for  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  for  the  poor,  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  temple. 

Christianity  contains  less  authority  for  dthe  than  Judaianu  Jesus 
Christ  ordained  no  such  burden ;  and  in  no  part  of  his  history  is  any 
compulsory  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  mentioned. 
Both  our  Saviour  and  his  Aposdes  unceasingly  taught  poverty,  and 
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]iinMlit3r  to  their  foOoweni,  and  contempt  of  worldly  goodi.  Hear  their 
ezhoftalaonB  *  **  Gtxrj  neitlier  scrip  nor  shoes ;  mto  whatever  house  ye 
caCer,  say.  Peace."  *'  Take  no  care  of  what  ye  shall  eat,  nor  what  ye 
shall  drinky  nor  for  your  bodies  what  ye  shall  put  on."  "  Beware  of  co- 
feCoosness ;  seek  not  what  ye  shall  eat,  but  seek  the  kingdom  of 
God."  '*  Ghre  ahns ;  provide  yourselves  with  bags  that  wax  not  old, 
a  traaaure  in  Heaven  that  faileth  not.*'  Again,  "  Distribute  unto 
the  poor,  and  seek  treasures  in  Heaven."  And,  again,  **  Take  care 
that  your  hearts  be  not  charged  with  surfeiting  and  dmnkraness^  and 
the  eai«8  (^  this  life." 

la  all  this  there  is  no  authority  (or  tithing,  and  the  lathers  of  the 
Choich  were  equally  hostile  to  this  species  of  extortion.  The  council 
«f  Antiochy  in  the  feurtfa  century,  allowed  the  bishops  to  distribute 
the  goods  of  the  Church,  but  to  have  no  part  to  themselves.  **  Have 
food  and  raiment,  be  therewith  content,"  says  the  canon.  It  was  only 
as  real  Christianity  declined,  that  tithing  began.  When  the  simple 
vonhip  of  Christ  was  corrupted  by  the  adoption  of  Jewish  and  Pagan 
;  when  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  put  in  the  room  of  the 
deities;  when  the  altars,  the  bishops,  prebends,  and  other 
corrvptions  were  introduced;  then  tithes  commenced,  to  support  the 
Bsnovadone  on  Uie  primitire  faith. 

It  18  impassible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  period  when  tithes  were  first 
iatmdiioed  into  this  country.     During  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
ita  mnysSBis  were  supported  by  charity,  by  oblations,  and  vduntary 
gifts.     Aceoiding  to  Blackstone,  the  first  mention  of  tithes  in  any 
written  English  law  is  in  a  constitutional  decree  made  in  a  synod  held 
A.D.  786y  wherein  the  payment  of  tithes  is  generally  enjoined.    But 
this  was  no  law,  merely  a  general  recommendation,  and  did  not,  at 
first,  bind  the  laity.    They  are  next  mentioned  in  the  Fadus  Edwardi 
ei  OuikuTTUt  or  treaty  agreed  upon  between  King  Guthrun,  the  Dane, 
and  Allied  and  his  son  Edward  the  elder,  successive  kings  of  England, 
about  the  year  900.     Guthrun  being  a  Pagan,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  tiie  Christian  clergy  under  his  do- 
minion ;  stooordingly  the  payment  of  tithes  was  enjoined,  and  a  penalty 
hnposed  for  its  non-observance ;  which  law  is  countenanced  by  the  laws 
of  Athelstan,  and  this,  according  to  the  Commentetor,  is  all  that  can 
be  traced  cmt  with  regard  to  their  legal  origin.*     In  fact,  this  inquiry^ 
like  all  others  into  the  early  constitutiomd  history  of  the  country,  is 
involved  in  darkness  and  contradiction.    We  are  not  even  satisfactorily 
infermed  of  the  origin  of  the  civil  divisions  of   the  kingdom  into 
oonnties,  hundreds,  and  parishes.    These  have  been  commonly  ascribed 
to  Alfred ;  hot  the  researches  of  late  writers  have  traced  them  to  a 
of  much  earlier  date. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain  as  regards  tithes,  namely,  that  in 
England,  in  Fmoee,  aind,  probably,  in  all  Christian  countries,  they 
SBre  divided  into  four  portions  :  one  for  the  bishop,  one  for  the  poor. 


*  Commeotarles,  b.  ii.  ch.  S. 
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one  for  the  repair  of  the  churchy  and  one  for  the  prieet.  A  late  wzitar* 
attempts  to  contrOTert  the  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes ;  hot 
the  fact  rests  upon  such  unquestionable  authority,  that  it  may  be  deemed 
a  truth  placed  beyond  dispute.  Without  dig^ressing  into  any  learned 
research,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  quadrupartite  division  of  tithes  is 
still  retained  in  many  parishes  in  Ireland ;  a  point  which  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  reviewer.  In  the  Diocesan  Returns  to  Parliament 
in  1820,  the  bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  and  the  bishop  of 
Kildare  remarked  that  in  their  dioceses  is  preserved  the  old  e|Msoopal 
establbhment  of  the  quarta  pars ;  that  is,  a  portion  of  the  parochial 
tithes  out  of  every  parish  is  payable  to  the  bishop. 

The  right  of  the  poor  to  share  in  the  tithe  is  established  by  the  tenor 
of  ancient  statutes  made  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  the 
appropriation  of  parishes  by  spiritual  corporations.  After  these  a|^ro* 
priations  had  been  effected,  the  religious  houses  were  wont  to  depute 
one  of  their  own  body  to  perform  divine  service  in  those  parisbee  of 
which  the  societies  had  become  possessed  of  the  tithes.  This  officiating^ 
minister  was  in  reality  no  more  than  the  curate  or  vicar  of  the  appro* 
pnators,  receiving  from  them  an  arbitrary  stipend.  Under  this  system 
the  poor  suffered  so  much,  that  the  legislature  was  obliged  to  interpose, 
and,  accordingly,  the  15  Rich.  II.  c.  6  provides,  that  in  all  appropriations 
of  churches  the  diocesan  shall  order  a  competent  sum  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  parishioners  annually ;  and  that  the  vicar  shall  be 
sufficiently  endowed.  '^  It  seems,"  says  Blackstone,  *'  the  parishes 
were  frequently  sufferers,  not  only  by  the  want  of  divine  service,  but 
also  by  withholding  those  alms  for  whichf  among  other  purposes,  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  originally  imposed;  and,  therefore,  in  this 
act,  a  pension  is  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  parochians  as 
well  as  a  sufficient  stipend  to  the  vicar.^'f 

One  or  two  facts  well  attested  are  better  than  a  hundred  ingenious 
deductions  and  learned  conjectures.  What  we  hate  advanced  not  only 
establishes  the  original  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes,  but  also  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  a  portion  of  them.  It  also  incidentally  establishes 
another  fact  deserving  attention,  in  showing  the  falsity  of  those  repre- 
sentations made,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  charity  and  hospitality  of 
the  abbeys  and  monasteries.  By  masses  and  obits  and  other  sanctimo- 
nious pretexts,  the  monks  possessed  themselves  of  a  large  number  of 
the  benefices  in  the  kingdom ;  instead  o£  applying  the  revenues  of  these 
to  the  purposes  of  religion  and  charity,  ihey  perverted  them  to  the 
enriching  of  their  own  fraternities,  and  a  compulsory  act  of  the  legislature 
was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  restore  to  the  poor  a  portion  of  their 
rights,  and  allow  a  decent  maintenance  to  the  parish  priest.  The  little 
charity  of  the  religious  houses  might  be  inferred  from  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature  without  the  aid  of  facts.  It  is  notorious 
that  they  had  become  the  abodes  of  luxury,  indolence,  and  crime.  Who 
would  expect  from  societies  so  depraved,  either  charity  or  hospitality  ? 

*  Quarterly  Review,  No.  83.      t  Commentaries,  b.  i.  chap.  11. 
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The  nAy  the  sensual,  and  ricious,  rarely  sympathise  with  indigence. 
Fnr  their  own  ease,  and,  as  a  motive  to  indifference,  they  are  mostly 
prompt  to  calumniate  the  poor  with  unjust  aspersions,  and  represent  A 
lireiy  zeal   in  their  welfare,  either  as  undeserved  or  mistaken  bene*- 


Tlie  practice  of  appropriating  livings  was  first  introduced  hy  the  Nor- 
mans ;  and  within  three  hundred  years  after,  the  monks  had  become  the 
proprietors  of  one^-third  of  all  the  benefices  in  the  kingdom,  and  these 
for  ibte  most  part  the  richest.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses 
by  the  27  and  31  Hen.  VIII.  these  benefices,  by  the  common  law,  would 
lave  been  disapproprtated,  had  not  a  clause  been  inserted  in  these 
statntea  to  give  them  to  die  King  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  abbots, 
&c.  had  held  the  same  at  the  time  oi  their  dissdution.  Having  thus 
beoonie  the  proprietor  of  one-third  of  the  benefices  as  well  as  all  the 
plate,  revenues  and  wealth  of  the  abbeys,  the  manner  in  which  this 
monaich  disposed  of  the  treasure  he  had  acquired  accounts  for  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  ecdeeiastical  property.  With  a  part  of  it  he  founded  new 
biriioprics,  colleges,  and  deaneries;  large  masses  of  it  he  gave  to 
eoortlera  and  noblemen;  a  portioii  he  retained  in  his  own  hands; 
and  the  remainder  applied  to  the  midntenance  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Individoals,  corporations,  and  colleges,  who  obtained  g^rants  from  the 
Crown,  obtained,  also,  all  the  rights  annexed  to  them ;  and  the  present 
preprietors  of  the  abbey-lands  are  proprietors  of  the  tithes  and  benefices 
fiirmeriy  attached  to  these  lands.  Hence  it  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
tithes  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  It  is  calculated  there  are  3845  im- 
propriations in  England ;  that  is,  benefices,  in  the  hands  of  persons  not 
en^ged  in  the  service  of  religion,  but  who  receite  the  great  tithes, 
leaving  only  the  vicarial  tithes  or  other  minor  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  incumbent, 

The  efiFect  on  society  of  this  new  dbposition  of  eoclesiastical  proper- 
tj  has  been  differently  represented  by  writers.  Discontent  is  inseparable 
from  the  reform  of  every  establiriied  practice  and  institution.  Those 
who  profit  by  abuses,  and  those  who  are  benefited  by  their  removal  must 
view  in  different  lights  and  hold  forth  different  representations  of  mea- 
sares  by  which  they  are  oppositely  affected.  With  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  monastic  orders,  there  can  be  no  surprise ;  their  condition  was 
that  of  drones  forced  from  the  hives  in  which  they  had  devoured  in 
idleness  the  fruits  of  others'  industry?  but  the  dissatisfaction  of  other 
classes  cannot  be  so  readily  explained.  Mr.  Hallam  states  that  the 
summary  abolition  of  the  religious  bouses  led  to  the  great  northern 
rebellion:*  it  is  certain  from  the  popular  ballads  of  the  time,  this  im- 
portant measure  was  a  subject  of  reg^t  to  the  lower  orders ;  and  old 
Harry  Jedkins  laments  that  **  those  days  were  over  in  which  he  used  to 
be  invited  to  the  Lord  Abbot*s  chamber,  to  feast  on  a  quartet  of  a 
yard  of  roast  beef  and  wassaU  in  a  black  jack."  Two  reasons  may  h^ 
assigned  for  the  existence  of  this  feeling;  either  it  may  be  ascribed  to 
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the  cesMtion  of  llie  almsghring  and  hospitality  of  the  conrentnal 
bodies,  or  to  the  general  ignoranoe  of  the  people.  The  limited  extent 
of  the  former  has  been  already  shown;  if  the  populace  could  be  concili- 
ated by  such  miserable  charity  as  we  hare  adverted  to,  their  fatuity  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  the  multitude  in  more  recent  times,  who  are  often 
blinded  to  thmr  just  claims  by  doles  of  soap  or  salt  fish,  or  a  bonus  of 
100  guineas  out  of  an  enormous  civil  list.  The  extreme  ignorance  of 
the  peq»le  was,  doubtless,  the  principal  cause  of  their  hostility  to  the 
reformatbn,  and  disqualified  them  fnm  duly  estimating  the  adrantages 
likely  to  ensue  from  so  great  a  revolution.  While  the  people  continue 
unenlighteiied,  they  must  always  be  subject  to  their  superiors,  or  those 
who  possess  infiuence  enough  to  delude  or  direct  them.  The  Forty-» 
Shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland  were  the  alternate  alares  of  aristocratic 
landloids  and  fanatic  priests,  and  in  the  votes  they  gars  at  the  instign- 
tioB  of  each,  as  well  as  in  the  tameness  with  which  they  submitted  to 
be  disfranchised,  they  have  manifested  a  like  rational  view  of  their 
ultimate  interests.  I^  monks  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  were  not 
less  omnipotent  over  the  multitade  than  the  priests  of  Ireland,  or  those 
of  Sftm  and  Portugal ;  under  the  influence  of  the  former  the  populace 
song  out  whatever  note  they  were  directed;  and,  unquestionably,  such 
views  of  the  tendency  of  the-reformation  would  be  impressed  upon  them 
as  best  accorded  with  the  interests  of  their  spiritual  guides. 

To  this  cause  we  ascribe  the  popular  feeling  as  regards  the  disso* 
lution  o{  monastic  estaUishments.  The  same  spirit  opposed  the  opening 
of  tuinpikeHroads,  and  the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox  and  machinery. 
But  it  is  extremely  erroneous  to  maintain  that  the  Reformation  was  not 
a  great  blessing  to  the  country,  and  tended,  most  essentially,  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Had  popery  (such  popery  we 
mean  as  existed  at  that  day)  continued  the  estaUished  religion,  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  would  have  been  no  better  than  that  of 
the  degraded  rabble  who  have  restored  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Ferdinand, 
and  whose  miseries,  in  spite  of  the  almsgiving  and  hospitality  of  con- 
vimts,  are  suffciently  aente  to  prevent  an  increase  in  their  numbers. 
From  the  general  poverty  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  state  of  its  ^71- 
culture,  commerce,  and  populatiott,  fettered  and  oppressed  by  aristocra- 
tic, ecclesiastic,  and  coqMxrate  immunities,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
what  England  would  have  been  without  tfie  Reformation.  Knowledge 
was  incompatible  with  the  power  of  the  monks,  whose  influence  was 
founded  on  the  general  belief  of  miracles,  the  sanctity  of  relics,  and 
other  pious  frauds,  to  which  popnlar« illumination  would  have  been  fatal. 
Without,  therefore,  the  excitement  produced  by  their  dispersion,  and 
the  freedom  of  discussion  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  the  people 
would  have  remained  intellectually  debased;  their  ignorance  was  neces- 
sary to  the  ascendancy  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  were,  and  of  course 
they  would  have  been  kept  in  that  state,  and  withheld  from  the  only 
means  by  which  their  condition  in  society  could  be  ameliorated.  If 
more  substantial  benefits  have  not  resulted  from  the  Reformation, 
it  may  be  easily  traced  to  other  causes.    That  great  event  certainly  put 
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the  peo|de  ia  potaeaiion,  by  lemoving  the  mental  incabua  of  a  jdegradiog 
soperatidon,  of  the  moat  powerful  inatnimenty  by  which  they  can  be 
obtained. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  disaolution  of  the  abbeys,  the  immenae 
rafenoe  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  Crown  waa  not  appropriated,  in  a  manner 
more  adyantageona  to  the  community.  One  cuf  the  great  erila  in  our 
aodal  economy  ia  the  unequal  diviaion  of  property — the  vaat  maaaep 
in  which  it  b  accumulated  by  entaila  and  rights  of  prinK^niture  in 
the  hands  of  individuals.  This  evil  waa  aggravated  by  transferring  the 
endowmenta  of  the  monks  to  the  aristocracy,  and  thua.  waa  lost  a 
favoarable  juncture  for  obtaining  better  security  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  by  a  more  equal  partition  of  proprietaiy  influenoe.  instead  of 
waging  the  spoils  of  the  church  on  nqiaciotts  coortifirs,  it  might  have 
been  appropriated,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the  establiahment  of  a  system  of 
parochial  education;  or,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  Crown,  or  defray  the  chargea  of  government  wtthont  bur- 
thening  the  people,  or  to  other  undertakings  of  general  and  permanent 
interest.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  thrown  away,  we  may 
fonn  9ome  idea  from  the  almost  incredible  wealth  of  the  monastic 
inatitutions. 

Of  the  annual  value  of  388  religious  houses,  we  have  no  estimate ; 
but,  computing  the  value  of  these  in  the  same  proportion,  as  of  the  653 
of  which  we  have  the  returns,  the  total  revalue  of  the  1041  hoosee 
ia  England  and  Wales  was  £273^106 : — a  prodigious  sum  in  those  dajrs, 
if  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money,  and  the  smaUnesa  of  the  na- 
tional income.  But  incredible  as  this  revenue  is,  it  was  only  the  reserved 
rents  of  manors  and  demesnes,  without  including  the  tithea  of  appro- 
priations, fineSy  heriots,  renewals,  deodands,  &c.  which  would  probably 
have  amoonted  to  twice  as  much.  Upon  gooi  authority  it  is  stated  the 
clergy  were  proprietors  of  aeven-tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and, 
oot  of  the  three  remaining  tenths,  thua  kindly  left  to  king,  lords*  and 
commons,  were  the  four  numerous  orders  of  mendicants  to  be  maintained, 
against  whom  no  gate  could  be  shut,  to  whom  no  provision  conld  be  de- 
nied, and  from  whom  no  secret  conld  be  ooneealed. 

Mr.  Cobbett  often  amuaee  his  readera  by  exclamations  of  astonishment, 
in  contemplati]^  the  Sfdendid  cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Ely,  Canterbury, 
and  Winchester;  considering  them  incontestaUe  evidence  of  the  great 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  their  erection. 
Bat  it  would  be  quite  as  correct  for  future  generations  to  refer  to  Wind- 
aor  Caatle  or  Buckingham  Palace  as  evidence  of  the  general  contentment 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  under  the  government  of  the  Borough- 
mongers.  Ihe  fact  is,  it  was  not  necessary  either  the  popolation  or 
general  wealth  of  the  community  should  be  very  great  to  enable  the 
Catholic  priesthood  to  erect  those  magnificent,  but  comparatively  useless, 
atnictures.  Pious  souls !  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  nearly  the 
whole  land  and  labour  of  the  community,  and  would  have  graaped  the 
remainder,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  legialatnre.  Such 
hare  been  the  religious  propensities  of  the  English,  at  all  times,  that 
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the  fervour  of  their  piety  has  oA»ner  required  checking  than  encouraging 
l>7  their  rulers.  It  was  with  this  view  the  Mortmain  Act  was  paased, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  which,  hy  proliibiting  the  bequest  of  pro* 
perty  to  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  prevented  the  patrimony  of  almost 
«very  family  in  the  kingdom  from  being  engulphed  by  the  cunnings  and 
insatiable  monks.  Had  the  vast  amount  of  landed  property  acquired 
by  spiritual  corporations,  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  statute, 
remained  tied  up  in  their  hands,  it  must  have  formed  an  insuperable 
-obstacle  to  the  developement  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 
-and  under  such  a  sjrstem  neither  the  riches  nor  numbers  of  the  people 
-could  have  greatly  augmented. 

The  statements  of  church  property  before  the  Reformation  would  ap- 
pear exaggerated,  had  we  not  illustrative  proof  in  the  present  state  of 
Irehind  and  other  countries.  The  mere  remnant  of  the  estates  of  the 
church,  now  held  by  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment,  is  calculated 
at  two  elevenths  of  the  entire  soil  of  the  kingdom.  In  Tuscany, 
before  the  French  Revolution  had  partially  regenerated  the  dukedom, 
the  priesthood  was  found,  from  inquiries  instituted  by  the  grand  duke, 
to  enjoy  seventeen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  land.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  France,  the  monopoly  of  the  church  was  nearly  as  great. 

But  we  shall  now  leave  the  subject.  We  could  not  treat  on  the  origin 
of  church  property  in  this  country,  without  adverting  to  the  changes 
•effected  by  the  Reformation.  We  shall  next  advert  to  the  tenure  on 
^hich  the  property  of  the  church  devolved,  and  continues  to  be  holden 
-by  our  Protestant  Establishment. 

It  seems  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  set  about  proving  that 
the  property  of  the  established  church  is  public  property ^  the  bare 
terms  of  the  proposition  apparently  involving  the  demonstration.  What 
can  be  understood  by  an  established  church,  but  a  church  endowed  by 
the  state,  and,  if  so  endowed,  subordinate  to  the  state,  and  for  the  benefit 
thereof  ?  This  principle  has  been  recognised  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
Wherever  church  property  has  been  interfered  with,  (and  we  know 
none  where  it  has  not  been  interfered  with,)  it  never  appears  to  have 
been  surmised  that  the  state  had  not  only  the  power  but  the  right  to 
give  a  new  disposition  to  ecclesiastical  endowments,  either  by  appropri- 
ating them  to  the  maintenance  of  a  diflferent  religion,  or  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  community.  In  England  this  power  has  been  distinctly 
admitted,  as  appears  from  the  measures  adopted  at  the  Reformation :  at 
that  period  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  abuses  of  the 
church ;  a  return  was  made  of  the  value  of  all  monasteries  and  religious 
-  houses,  of  parochial  livings,  episcopal  and  cathedral  dignities,  and  every 
other  species  of  ecclesiastical  revenue,  and  the  whole  entered  in  a  book, 
called  Liber  Regalis,  or  the  King's  Book.  This  important  document 
has  been  recently  reprinted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Records ; 
it  is  the  only  authentic  survey  of  the  revenues  of  the  church ;  and 
the  result  was,  as  before  described,  an  entire  new  disposition  of  eccle- 
siastical property.  No  claim  appears  to  have  been  set  up  that  the 
property  was  sacred,  and  in  every  succeeding  period  it  has  been  treated 
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in  ft  nmiliir  manner.  It  has  been  always  oonsidered  public  property, 
and  the  gOTemrnent,  for  the  time  being,  whether  a  monarchy  under  a 
Todor,  or  a  commonwealth  under  Cromwell,  has  always  exercised 
the  riglit  of  applying  it  to  secular  uses,  or  to  the  maintenance  of 
whaterer  form  of  faith  might  be  in  vogue,  whether  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  PreaDytertan* 

Down  to  oar  own  time  the  same  principle  has  been  constantly  acted 
upon  fay  pailiament.  In  the  numerous  acts  of  parliament,  passed  within 
the  bust  tibiity  years,  for  regulating  the  sale  and  exchange  of  parsonage* 
iMNBes  and  ^be-knds,  of  mortgages  in  cases  of  buildings  and  repairs, 
cfanrch  property  is  inTariably  treated  as  public  property,  the  oumership 
of  which  is  TeBted  in  the  State.  Were  it  not  so,  the  legislature  could 
hare  no  more  right  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the 
diurch  than  of  die  property  of  private  individuals.  It  could  have  no 
ri^t  to  pass  the  act  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  spiritual  preferment,  by 
making  it  penal  to  present  to  any  benefice  for  money,  gifl,  or  reward. 
It  coold  have  no  right  to  pass  the  act,  by  which  an  incumbent  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  his  curate  the  whole,  or  a  proportionate  part  of  the  income 
of  his  benc^oe.  It  could  have  no  right  to  pass  the  Church-Building 
Acts,  authorizing  the  division  of  parishes,  glebes,  and  tithes ;  nor  the 
varioas  statutes  for  regulating  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  by  compel- 
ling them  to  reside  on  their  benefices,  or  refrain  from  exercising  any 
tndej  or  taking  any  farm  of  more  than  eighty  acres  of  land.  It  is  never 
attempted  by  such  legislative  interference,  to  control  the  conduct 
and  possessions  of  laymen.  The  possessor  of  an  estate  can  sell  it  to 
another  in  his  lifetime,  or,  af^er  his  death,  be<iueath  it  to  posterity;  but 
the  clei^  have  no  such  power  over  their  possessions.  They  have  at  most 
only  a  life-interest ;  and  even  of  that  they  may  be  disinherited  at  the 
jdeasore  of  their  diocesan.  The  tenure  of  their  property  is  similar  to 
that  by  which  any  public  servant  holds  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 

Tbe  church  is  now  as  anxious  to  disown  connexion  with  the  state  as 
it  formerly  was  to  claim  its  alliance  and  protection.  With  this  view 
ingenious  theories,  for  they  are  nothing  more,  have  been  put  forth  to 
{myre  that  ecclesiastical  property  has  not  been  derived  from  any  public 
grant  or  concession.  It  has  been  alleged,  for  instance,  that  tithes  and 
other  profits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  not  derived  from  the  state, 
but  from  the  bounty  of  private  individuals,  by  whom  such  benefices 
were  founded  and  endowed.  This  assumption  has  been  refuted  by  Mr. 
Eagle  in  his  admirable  Legal  Argument  on  Tithes:  he  has  proved  by  the 
most  incontestable  authorities,  that  parochial  tithes  formed  no  part  of 
the  original  endowment  of  benefices ;  that  the  dowry  of  churches  at  the 
time  of  their  foundation  consisted  of  house  and  glebe  only,  and  that 
tithes  were  subsequently  assigned  to  incumbents  by  the  state.  But 
were  it  otherwise,  and  could  it  be  shewn  that  the  gifts  of  individuals 
formed  part  of  the  endowments  of  benefices,  still  the  public  nature  of 
the  purposes  to  which  they  were  appropriated  has  made  them  the  pro- 
perty of  tbe  public  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  claimants. 

c 
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Others  again  attempt  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  upon  the 
principle  that  they  possess  corporate  rights,  and  hence  contend  that 
though  the  existing  race  of  bishops,  deans,  prebendaries,  rectors,  andf 
yicars  might  compi'omise  their  interests  with  the  state,  thej  conld  havA 
no  power  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  for  the  fiitnre,  by  which  their 
successors  might  be  deprived  of  the  reversion  of  church  property. 

To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that  bodies  politic  and  corporate  are 
civil  institutions  created  by  the  law,  and  what  the  law  has  power  to  create 
it  has  power  to  abrogate.  Therefore  if  the  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  undoubted  right  to  dissolve  by  the  law  that  which  was  created  by  tlie 
law,  should  think  fit  to  put  an  end  to  the  corporate  capacity  of  the 
clergy,  their  right  to  the  tithes  and  other  profits  of  their  benefices  would 
necessarily  cease.  For  they  could  not  claim  as  individuals  fliat  which 
they  had  held  and  enjoyed  in  their  corporate  capacity  only.  Their 
possessions  would  revert  to  the  state,  from  which  they  had  been  derived » 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the  welfkre 
of  the  nation. 

But  it  b  useless  to  contend  with  mere  legal  fictions,  shadows,  and 
assumptions.  The  entire  argument  on  church  tithes  may  be  comprised 
in  a  very  small  compass,  and  rests  on  recent  and  indubitable  authority. 
The  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property  was  prescribed  by  the  Statutes  of 
Dissolution  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  legislature  of  that  daj 
made  a  new  disposition  of  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  reserved  to 
itself,  and  has  constantly  exercised  the  power  of  altering  that  disposttion 
in  future.  Any  title  or  claim*  of  the  clergy  antecedent  to  these  acts  i« 
superseded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  posterior  abrogate  prior 
laws.  If  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  be  invalid,  if  the  pariiament  of  the 
sixteenth  century  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  its  powers,  what  would  be 
the  consequences  ?  Why  precisely  those  which  have  been  fiwcibly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Eagle.  All  the  grantees,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  lands 
and  tithes  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  would  not  have  a  sfiadow  of 
a  legal  title,  and  therefore  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  every  other  de- 
scendant of  the  grantees  would  be  liable  to  be  called  to  account  fbr  the 
past  rents  and  profits  accruing  from  their  possessions. 

To  conclude,  the  established  clergy  are  a  great  body  of  public  sti- 
pendiaries, engaged  for  the  discharge  of  specific  duties ;  and  their  rights 
and  constitution  resemble  more  those  of  our  military  establishment 
than  any  other  department  of  the  national  service.  like  the  army,  the 
clergy  have  their  own  laws,  and  may  be  tried  by  their  own  courts.  A 
regular  subordination  exists  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  from  the 
curates,  who  are  privates  in  the  ecclesiastical  corps,  to  the  rectors  and 
vicars,  who  are  regimental  officers ;  from  thence  to  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, who  are  generals  and  field-marshals :  there  are,  also,  district 
generals,  inspectors,  and  qnarter-masters-general  under  the  names  of 
archdeacons,  deans,  and  prebendaries.  The  bishops  have  their  regular 
staff  of  commissaries,  chaplains,  secretaries,  and  apothecaries.  No 
clergyman  can  be  absent  without  leave,  and  is  liable  to  be  broken  or 
cashiered  for  neglect  of  duty.     The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
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Cbank  and  the  Arqij ;  he  apfiQints  to  all  the  principal  conunueiooBy 
and  in  both  a  plurality  of  coifimissioiis  may  be  holden.  Supplies  are 
roled  by  the  parliament  for  both  branches  of  service ;  either  may  be 
asgmented  or  diminished,  or  entirely  discontinued^  as  circumstances 
xe^oixe.  Lastly,  the  military  have  the  same  property  in  their  muskets, 
barincksy  and  accoutrements,  that  the  clergy  have  in  Uieir  pulpits,  tithes, 
and  cathedrald ;  both  may  be  transferred  from  the  present  possessors  to 
othecB,  or  sold  for  the  beneEt  of  the  community. 

So<:h  being  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  it  is  mere 
sophistry  to  contend  that  the  property  of  the  church  is  as  sacred  as 
any  other  property.  No  analogy  exists  betwixt  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duala,  or  even  of  corporations,  iod  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  churcb  itself,  and 
the  example  of  every  European  government.  If  the  church  ever  had 
an  indefeasible  claim,  it  could  only  have  appertained  to  the  catholic 
chnichy  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  originally  granted. 
Bnt  whateTer  corporate  or  other  rights  the  catholic  church  might 
daim,  they  were  annihilated  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  legislators  of 
that  period  plaiuly  dealt  with  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  as  neither 
perpetually  attached  to  any  particular  class  of  persons,  nor  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  worship.  They  evidently  treated  church  endowments 
as  a  mnt  of  waif  or  esiray  ;  and,  in  assigninfi^  them  pro  tempore  to 
the  p^oteatant  establishment,  they  only  assignea  them  on  the  terms  of 
a  teaaot^-at-will,  subject  to  such  conditions  of  occupancy,  ejectment, 
fordhle  entry,  &c.  as  the  parliamentaiy  landlords  might  think  expedient 
fanx  time  to  time  to  promulgate. 

II.    PATHONAOE   OP   THE   CHURCH. 

If  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  are  not  inviolate,  the  rights  of  patrons 
autear  to  have  a  still  less  substantial  guarantee.  It  has,  however,  been 
aMrmed  by  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  judge,  Dr.  Lushington,*  that, 
whatever  opinion  might  be  held  on  the  g^eral  tenure  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  there  could  be  no  doubt  advowsous  were  strictly  private  pro- 
perty. Aa  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  it  may  be  proper,  before 
we  giye  an  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  church  patronage,  shortly 
to  elucidate  the  nature  and  origin  of  patronial  immunities.  Our  obser- 
vations will,  of  course,  apply  solely  to  the  rights  of  private  indivi- 
duals: of  the  tenure  of  the  patronage  vested  in  the  king,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  there  cannot  be  any  diffe- 
rence of  opinion ;  all  these  exercise  their  patronage  ex  officio,  and  un- 
(joestionably  the  same  legislative  power  which  has  authority  to  regulate 
1^  functions  of  these  offices,  may  make  regulations  as  to  the  disposi- 
tioa  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  appertaining  to  them. 

A  patron,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  who  has  the  right  to  pr^ent  to 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  The  exercise  of  this  right  is  called  a  pre- 
tMiatioit,    and  the  right  itself  an  advowson.     When  the  Christian 

*  House  of  Commons,  April  a7th,  18S0. 
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religion  was  first  established  in  England,  the  sovereign  began  to  boiid 
cathedrals,  and  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  him,  lords  of  manors  fbanded 
churches  on  part  of  their  demesnes,  endowing  them 'with  house  and  glebe, 
reserving  to  themselves  and  heirs  a  right  to  present  a  fit  person  to  the 
bishop  as  officiating  clergyman.  Hence  most  advowsons  were  formerly 
appendant  to  manors,  and  the  patrons  parochial  barons :  it  was  only  by 
the  corruptions  of  later  ages  the  lordship  of  the  manor  and  the  patro- 
nage of  the  church  were  dissevered,  and  any  one,  however  mean  and 
disreputable,  might,  by  purchase,  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  patron. 

Still  such  presentative  right,  however  valuable  it  mi^t  be  as  a 
provision  for  relatives  and  friends,  was  deemed  purely  an  honorary 
function,  from  the  exercise  of  which  no  lucrative  benefit  ought  to 
accrue  to  the  possessor.  For  the  better  security  of  this  principle,  severe 
laws  have  been  enacted  to  punish  patrons  who  dispose  of  spiritual 
preferment  from  interested  motives.  If  a  patron  present  any  person 
to  a  benefice  for  a  corrupt  consideration,  by  gifl,  promise,  or  reward, 
the  presentation  is  void,  and,  for  that  turn,  lapses  to  the  Crown.  If  a 
person  procure  a  presentation  for  money  or  profit,  and  is  presented, 
he  is  disabled  from  holding  the  living.  Even  general  bonds  given  to 
resign  a  benefice  at  the  request  of  a  patron,  or  in  favour  of  some  par- 
ticular person,  have  been  declared  a  violation  of  the  statutes.*  Sach 
transactions  have  been  termed  iimony^  from  their  supposed  relation  to 
the  offence  of  Simon  Magus,  who  offered,  with  money,  to  buy  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  design  of  the  Legislature  was  to  prevent  the  obtru- 
sion of  improper  persons  in  the  ministry,  and  guard  against  the 
patronage  of  the  Church  being  perverted  to  objects  of  mere  lucre  in  lieu 
of  promoting  religion  and  virtue.  For  the  same  salutary  end,  bishops 
may  refuse  to  institute  the  presentee  of  a  patron  who  is  not  sufficiently 
learned,  or  labours  under  moral  or  canonical  disqualification. 

In  practice,  however,  all  these  precautions  are  nugatory,  and  the 
laws  against  simony  are  as  easily  evaded  as  those  against  usury  or  the 
sale  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Preferment  in  the  Church  is 
as  regular  a  subject  of  sale  as  commissions  in  the  army;  and  a  patron 
would  as  soon  think  of  rewarding  an  individual  for  his  learning  and 
piety  with  the  gift  of  a  freehold  estate  as  a  church  living.  Hence,  the 
door  of  the  church  is  open  to  all,  whether  they  have  a  call  or  not,  pro- 
vided they  possess  a  golden  key;  and,  in  the  Metropolis,  offices  are 
openly  kept  in  which  spiritual  preferment  is  sold  as  regularly  as  offices 
in  the  East  Indies,  medical  practice,  or  any  other  secular  pursuit.  Not 
unfi'equently,  a  cure  of  souls  is  brought  under  the  hammer  of  an 
auctioneer,  and  a  Jew,  who  maintains  our  Saviour  was  an  impostor, 
may,  if  he  please,  purchase  the  nght  to  select  a  proper  person  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  In  short,  church  patronage  is  dealt  with 
as  a  mere  commodity  ,  and  the  produce  of  tithe  and  glebe,  instead  of 


*  SI  Eliz.  c.  6;  12  Ann,  slat  2,  c.  12 ;  also,  the  cases  of  Bishop  of  London 
V.  Ff)  tcho,  and  of  Fletcher  e.  Lord  Sondes. 
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being  empio^fed  as  the  reward  of  religious  zeal  and  service,  is  bought, 
like  a  life  animity,  as  a  provision  and  settlement  for  families.* 

Theae  ahuses  most  always  continue  while  the  law  tolerates  the  sale  of 
advowsons ;  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  the  corrupt  presentation  to  an  eccle~ 
aastieal  benefice,  if  a  third  person  may  purchase  the  right  to  present, 
and,  under  the  semblance  of  a  gift,  convey  the  benefice  tQ  his  employer. 
Bat  such  perversion  can  in  no  way  strengthen  the  claims  of  patrons, 
and  entitle  them  to  set  up  a  mere  incorporeal  immunity  as  real  property. 
The  history  of  church  patronage,  as  well  as  the  enactments  of  the  law, 
tie  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  treating  church  patronage  as  houses  and 
land.  In  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  the  assignees  can  neither 
Eell  nor  present  to  a  vacant  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  this  is  a  personal 
fboction  which  cannot  be  delegated  or  assigned  like  a  mere  chattel,  but 
most  be  discharged  by  the  insolvent  himself.  Were,  therefore,  the 
Church  reformed  to-morrow,  and  all  its  ministers  placed  on  an  uniform 
salary  of  £250  a-year,  the  patrons  of  livings  could  not  claim  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  tithe  and  church  estate.  They  never,  either 
in  law  or  in  equity,  had  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  Church ;  their  in- 
terests were  purely  honorary  and  functional :  and  were  the  patronage  of 
livings  continued  to  them  under  a  reformed  system,  however  much  the 
value  of  advowsons  might  be  depreciated  in  the  market,  whatever 
interest  they  legally  possessed  would  have  been  abundantly  respected. 

Having  shortiy  exhibited  the  origin  and  tenure  of  patronial  immu- 
nitiee,  we  shall  next  explain  the  present  distribution  of  church 
patronage,  and  the  mode  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  usually  employed. 

The  patronage  of  the  Church  is  in  the  king,  bishops,  deans  and 
chapteiB,  universities,  collegiate  establishments,  aristocracy,  and  gentry. 
The  king's  patronage  is  the  bishoprics,  all  the  deaneries  in  England, 
thirty  prebends,  twenty-three  canonries,  the  mastership  of  the  Temple, 


*  All  the  offices  of  the  Church  being  professedly  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and 
eiecated  for  spiritual  objects,  an  American  bishop.  Dr.  Hobart,  during  his 
sojonni  in  this  country,  felt  much  scandalized  by  reading  the  following  details 
of  secotar  traffic  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  July  18,  1824:— 

'*  The  church  lirings  in  Essex,  sold  on  the  1st  instant,  by  Mr.  Robins,  of 
Regent-street,  were  not'the  absolute  advowsons,  but  the  next  presentations 
contingent  on  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  P.  L.  VV^ellesley,  aged  thirty -six 
and  twenty-five  years  respectively,  and  were  as  under : — 


Place. 

n^..^*n#«««           Estimated       Age  qf 
DeeenptUm.     ^^^^^  y^^^^  Incumbent. 

Soldfor. 

Wanstead 

Rectory      .... 

£653     ....     62     

£2,440 

Woodford 

Ditto        

1,200     ....     68     .... 

4,200 

Gt  Haindon 

Ditto       .... 

500     ....     63     .... 

1,600 

Fifield 

Ditto        .... 

625     59     

1,520 

Rochford 

Ditto        .... 

700     ....     62     .... 

2,000 

Filstead 

Vicarage     .... 

400     ....     60     .... 

900 

Roydon 

Ditto        

200     ....     46     .... 

680 

The  biddings  appeared  to  be  governed  by  the  age  and  health  of  the  in- 
citmbeDt5,  residence,  situation,  and  other  local  circumstances,  with  which  the 
Aarties  interested  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted." 
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the  wardenahip  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Manchesler,  and  1048 
livings.  The  lord  chancellor  presents  to  alt  the  livings  under  the  ralue 
of  £20  in  the  king's  hook,  which  are  ahotit  780;  he  also  presents  to 
six  prebendal  stalls  in  Bristol  cathedral,  and  to  five  in  each  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Gloucester,  Norwich,  and  Rochester ;  the  other  ministers 
present  to  the  remaining  patronage  of  the  crown.  Upwards  of  1600 
pieces  of  chnrch-prefennent  are  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops ;  more  than 
600  in  the  presentation  of  the  two  universities;  57  in  the  cotteges  cyf 
Eton  and  Winchester:-  about  1000  m  ^  gifts  of  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate establishments ;  and  the  remainder  in  the  gift  of  the  aristocracy 
and  private  individuals. 

The  popnladon-retums  of  1821  make  the  number  of  parishes  and 
parochial  chapelries  in  England  and  Wales  10,674;  which,  divided 
into  rectories  and  vicarages,  exhibit  the  following  classification  of  pa- 
rochial patronage : — 

In  the  fpH  of  Rectories.  Vicarages. 

The  crown 558 490 

Thebishops    592 709 

Deans  and  chapters   190 792 

Universityof  Oxford 202 112 

University  of  Cambridge  •  •  •  •      1 52 131 

Collegiate  establishments    •  •  •  •        39 1 07 

Private  individuals 3,444 3,175 

In  addition,  there  are  649  chapels  not  parochial,  making  the  total 
number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales,  without  allowing  lor  the 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  parishes,  11,342.  To  this  number  ought 
to  be  added  227  new  churches  and  chapels  erected  under  the  snthority 
of  the  Church-Building-Acts,  and  which  must  hereafter  greatiy  a«g- 
ment  the  patronage  and  revenues  of  the  established  church.  All  these 
churches  and  chapels  constitute,  by  the  statutes,  so  many  separate  be- 
nefices, their  ministers  are  incumbents,  and  bodies  corporate,  empowered 
to  take  endowments  in  land  or  tithes. 

The  benefices  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  reservations,  when 
the  manors  to  which  they  were  appendant  were  granted  away,  or  were 
acquired  by  lapse,  or  conferred  on  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  by 
act  of  parliament,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  livings  belonging  to  the  bishoprics,  the  deans  and 
chapters,  the  universities,  and  colleges,  were  the  gifts  of  their  mu- 
nificent founders.  Those  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  have  come 
into  their  possession  along  with  their  estates,  or  they  have  purchased  or 
inherited  the  advowson  dissevered  from  manorial  rights. 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  entire  patronage  of  the  church  may  be  said 
to  be  vested  in  the  Crown.  No  one  is  eligible  to  church-preferment, 
unless  first  ordained  by  the  bishop ;  when  eligible,  no  one  can  enjoy 
any  benefice  unless  instituted  by  a  bishop :  the  bishops,  therefore,  by 
ordination  and  institution,  have  a  double  power  to  exclude  obnoKious 
persons :  and  the  bishops  themselves  being  appointed  by  the  king,  the 
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latter  hM,  TartuUjr,  theSrhob  piKfOMge  of  ihe  choreh,  liavii^  a  veto 
OD  all  ficckeiastical  appointineiita  by  the  ariBtocracy,  the  gentry,  ca- 
thedraiBy  mnd  other  bodies  in  which  churcb  patronage  is  vested. 

It  18  easy  to  conoeive  how  much  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  thereby 
angmented.  The  clergy,  from  superior  education,  from  their  wealth 
and  sacred  profession,  possess  greater  influence  than  any  oilier  order  of 
man,  and  all  the  influence  they  possess  is  as  much  subservient  to 
gof«mm0nt  as  the  army  or  navy,  or  any  other  branch  of  pubUc  servkse. 
Upon  every  public  oocaaiaa  the  consequence  of  this  influence  is  apparent. 
There  is  no  question,  however  unpopular,  which  may  not  obtain  coun- 
tenance hy  the  support  of  the  cliargy:  being  everywhere,  and4iaving' 
much  to  loae,  and  a  great  deal  to  expect,  ^y  are  always  active  and 
jealous  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  those  on  whom  their  promotion 
depends.  Hence  their  anxiety  to  attract  notice  at  county,  corporate, 
and  sessional  meetings.  Whenever  a  loyal  address  is  to  he  obtained,  a^ 
popular  petition  opposed,  or  hard  measure  csirried  against  the  poor,  it 
is  almost  certain  some  reverend  rector,  very  reviesend  dean,  or  vene- 
rable archdeacon,  will  make  himself  conspicuous. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  church  patronage  is  a  regulair 
article  of  sale.     Besides  being  sold  for  money,  spiritual  preferment  is 
devoted  to  political  objects,  and  to  t^  emolument  of  powerful  families, 
duefiy  the  nobility.     Few  isdividuab  attain  high  honour  in  the  church, 
imless  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  government;  any  show  of  libe- 
rality or  independenoe  is  fatal  to  ecclesisstical  ambition,  as  may  be 
instanced  in  the  history  of  a  Watson,  a  Paley,  or  a  Shipley.     On  the 
contrary,  hostility  to  reform,  subserviency  to  ministers,  and  alacrity  in 
supporting  them  on  all  occasions,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.     We  do  not 
think  the  conduct  of  ^  Bishops  in  voting  against  the  refomi  bill  aay 
objection  to  this  imputation.     They,   doubtless,   calculated,   as  Lcftd 
Broogham  remarked,  on  *^  tripping  up  tiie  heels"  of  the  Whig  Ministers. 
TbaX  ikey  have  mostly  thriven  by  subserviency,  will  be  aptpareat  from 
adverting  to  ^he  claims  to  promotion  of  the  individuals  rewarded  by 
uutree  under  Tory  adminisitrations.     Two  of  them  are  generally  known 
tt  "  the  Lcbdy^s  Bishops f"  firom  the  nature  of  the  court  influence  to 
which  it  is  supposed  they  were  indebted  for  their  exalted  stations. 
MaiBh,  one  of  the  most  orthodox,  was  a  political  pamphleteer,  who 
wrote  ai)ook  in  favour  of  Pitt's  war;  after  which  he  received  a  pension, 
then  a  bishopric.     Blomfield  owed  his  first  preferment  to  a  noble  lord, 
whom  he  had  pleased  by  Ids  dexterity  in  rendering  some  Greek  verses ; 
his  ffubsoquent  elevation  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  a  compromise 
of  principle  on  the  catholic  question :  he  did  not  vote  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  reform  bill,  divided,  probably,  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
his  early  ^patron  lord  Spencer,  and  uncertainty  as  to  future  events. 
Br.  Monk  is  also  an  eminent  haberdasher  in  *'  points  and  particles.^' 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Gloucester,  from  the  deanery  of  Peter- 
borouf^  and  rectory  of  Fiskerton;  and  to  which  elevation  it  is  not 
unlikely  he  paved  the  way  by  a  fulsome  dedication  of  \m  '*"  Life  of 
iientley"  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  bishop  of  Loudon.     The  tergi- 
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vBTBtttioiis  and  sabierriency  of  Dr.  PldlpoltB  afe  too  iiotoriolu  to  reqeire 
description.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
without  any  particular  trait  of  distinction,  either  in  his  history  or  cha- 
racter. He  was  formerly  dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  tutor  to  the 
prince  of  Orange;  he  seems  a  man  of  great  singleness  of  mind;  for 
in  one  of  his  charges  to  the  clergy,  he  deplores  the  absence  of  that 
"  hnmble  docility"  and  '*  prostration  of  the  understanding'*  which  for- 
merly rendered  the  people  such  apt  subjects,  either  of  religious  or  political 
knavery.  The  bishop  of  Durham  is  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  some 
years  since  underwent  a  severe  prosecution  for  non-residence  on  a  bene- 
fice in  the  City,  of  which  he  was  then  incumbent.  Bnigess  is  a  protege 
of  lord  Sidmouth,  who  is  now  living  in  retirement  on  a  pension  of  £3000 
a  year,  granted  for  "  high  and  efficient*'  services  to  church  and  state. 
Coplestone  is  the  writer  of  a  satirical  squib,  called  '*  Hints  to  a  Young 
Reviewer,"  directed  against  a  well-known  northern  periodical.  John 
Bird  Sumner  is  considered  a  person  of  some  merit,  and  has  written 
several  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  Carey,  too,  who 
was  sub-almoner  to  George  HI.  is  also  an  author  and  has  published  a 
sermon,  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  ''  Jubilee."  With  the 
exception  of  Bathurst  and  Maltby  Uttle  is  known  of  the  rest;  they  have 
mosUy  been  indebted  for  promotion  to  marriage,  or  to  their  connexions 
with  the  aristocracy,  either  by  relationship,  or  from  having  filled  the 
office  of  tutor  or  secretary  in  their  families.  In  this  roll  of  services, 
of  accident  of  birth,  of  situation,  and  connexion,  there  is  evidently  no 
claim  of  public  seirice  or  utility  to  entitle  the  bishops  to  their  princely 
revenues  and  vast  patronage. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  is  monopoly^ 
in  a  few  individuals,  of  influence  and  connexion,  sharing  among  them 
the  most  valuable  emoluments  of  the  church.  In  all  spiritual  offices  and 
dignities,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  value,  and  also  in  patronage;  and 
the  gpreat  object  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  is,  to  secure  not  only  the  most 
*  valuable,  but  the  greatest  number  of  preferments.  Hence  arises  the 
present  disposition  of  church  property.  Scarcely  any  preferment  is  held 
single;  the  sees,  dignities,  rectories,  and  vicarages,  being  mostly  held 
with  other  good  things,  and  the  most  valuable  monopolized  by  the  rela- 
tions and  connexions  of  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  them ;  namely, 
the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  and  Aristocracy.  The  bishops  are  frequently 
archdeacons  and  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  besides  holding 
professorships,  clerkships,  prebends,  precentorships,  and  other  offices 
in  cathedrals.  .Their  sons,  sons-in-law,  brothers,  and  nephews,  are 
also  pushed  in  to  the  most  valuable  preferments  in  the  diocese.  We 
shall  give  an  instance  of  the  manner  of  serving  out  the  loaves  and  fishes 
of  the  church  in  particular  families,  from  the  example  of  Spark e, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  owed  his  promotion  to  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Rutland.  The  exhibition  is  limited  to  the 
two  sons  and  son-in-law  of  the  bishop,  without  including  appointments 
to  distant  relatives.  In  the  shiftings,  exchanges,  resignations,  movings 
about,  and  heaping  up  of  offices,  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
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eeekuBstieal  eTolotboa  wKich  are  coiutaady  being  performed  lo  alnoet 
e^ery  diocese  of  the  kingdom. 

1816.  The  ReT.  John  Henry  Sparke,  the  eldest  son,  took  his  degree  of  B.A.; 
he  was  then  about  21 ;  he  was  immediately  appointed  by  his  father  to  a 
bishop's  fellowship  in  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

18t6.  He  was  appointed  steward  uf  all  his  father*s  manorial  courts. 

1818.  He  took,  his  degree  of  MA.,  and  was  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  in 
Ely  Cathedral,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Brown,  who 
had  been  holding  it  one  year:  he  was  also  presented  to  the  sinecure  rec- 
tory of  Littlebury,  and  in  the  following  month  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Streatbam-cum-Thetford,  by  an  exchange  with  the  Rer.  Mr.  Law 
for  the  living  of  Downham,  which  last  living  had  been  held  for  three 
years  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Daubeny,  the  bishop's  nephew,  who  now  resigned 
it  in  favour  of  Mr.  Law,  and  retired  to  the  living  of  Bexwell. 

1S19.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Sparke  had  a  dispensation  granted  him  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  permitting  him  to  hold  the  living  of  Cottenham 
with  hia  other  preferments. 

1818.  The  Rev.  Henry  Fardel),  the  bishop's  son-in-law,  was  ordained  deacon. 

1819.  He  was  presented  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely,  the  degree  of  M. A.  having 
been  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1821.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Tyd  8t  Giles. 

1822.  He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Waterbeach,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Rer.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

1823.  He  resigned  Tyd  St.  Giles,  and  was  presented  to  Bexwell,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daubeny,  the  bishop's  nephew,  who  was  presented 
to  Feltwell ;  but  in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  value  of  Feltwell  was  better 
understood,  Mr.  Daubeny  was  required  to  resign  Feltwell  and  return  to 
BexwelL  This,  it  is  said,  he  did  with  great  reluctance ;  be  was,  however, 
presented  to  Tyd  as  well  as  Bexwell,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fardell  was  then  . 
presented  to  Feltwell. 

1824.  The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sparke  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  diooese,  and 
this  year  he  resigned  the  prebendal  stall  he  held,  and  was  presented  to 
the  one  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  Bate 
Dudley;  the  house  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  latter  stall  being  consi- 
dered the  best  in  the  College. 

1826.  The  Rev.  Edward  Sparke,  the  bishop's  youngest  son,  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  was  immediately  presented  by  his  father  to  a  bishop's  fellow- 
ship in  SL  John's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  resignation  of  Charles 
Jenyos,  Esq.  a  friend  of  £e  family,  who  had  been  holding  it  three  years. 
He  was  also  appointed  Register  of  the  diocese. 

1827.  The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sparke  resigned  the  livings  of  Cottenham  and  Stretham, 
and  was  presented  to  the  rich  living  of  Leverington. 

1829.  The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Sparke  was  presented  to  Bexwell. 

1829.  The  Rev.  Edward  Sparke  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  and  was  presented  to 

a  prebendal  stall  on  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Ben.  Park  (another  friend 

of  the  family)  who  had  been  holding  it  three  years. 

He  was  also  this  year  presented  to  the  living  of  Hogeworthinghatty 

and  to  the  living  of  Barley. 
18M.  He  resigned  Hogeworthiogham,  and  was  presented  to  Conning  ton.    This 

year  he  resigned  Barley  also,  and  was  presented  to  Littleport. 
18S1.  He  resigned  Connington,  and  was  presented  to  Feltwell,  at  the  same  time 

he  resigned  his  prebendal  stall,  and  was  presented  to  the  one  become 

vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  George  King — the  rich  living  of  Sutton 

being  in  the  gift  of  the  possessor  of  the  latter  stall. 
1831.  The  Rev.  Henry  Fardell  resigned  Feltwell,  and  was  presented  to  the  rich 

living  of  Wisbech. 
Hie  Rer.  J.  Henry  Sparke  now  holds  the  living  of  Leverington,  the  sinecare 
rectory  of  Littlebury,  the  living  of  Bexwell,  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
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te  ABwudofjOl  hii  hfha^BwaaaML  cmilM,  and  Cfa»odlor  of  the 

The  estimated  annual  ? alne  of  the  whole,  £4,500. 

The  Re 7.  Henry  Fardell  now  holds  the  liTing  of  Waterbeach,  the  vicarage 
of  Wisbech,  and  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral.  The  estimated  annuaX 
▼alne  of  his  prefennents,  £S,700. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Sparke  holds  tiie  consolidated  livings  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Nicholas,  Feltwell,  the  vicarage  of  Littleport«  a  prebendal  stall  in  Ely,  is 
Register  of  the  diocese,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  his  father.  The  estimated 
annual  value  of  his  appointments  not  less  than  £4000. 

The  bishop's  see  of  Ely  and  dependencies,  £S7,742. 

Total  income  of  the  Sparke  family,  £t0,049. 


In  the  Ordinalioii-Semoe  a  bishop  is  Mud  to  be  inftrarted  with  office 
for  **  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  the  Christian  flock."  Ha 
is  particolarly  enjoined  not  to  be  '*  covetous,"  nor  **  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre,"  and  he  promises  to  be  "  fieiithfiil  in  ordaining,  sending,  and 
Ikying  hands  on  others/'  How  far  bish<^  Sparke  has  obserred  these 
natters,  we  shall  not  presume  to  say;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  does  not  allow  the  *'  sending** 
of  relations  and  connexions  on  the  service  of  the  church,  unless  duly 
md  property  qualified.  For  any  thing  we  know,  his  sons  and  son-in-law 
may  be  amply  qualified  for  these  numerous  endowments ;  indeed,  they 
must  be  men  of  extraordinary  capabilities,  to  be  able  to  discharge  the 
•duties  of  BO  many  and  important  offices. 

Bishop  Sparine  is  not  the  only  prelate  who  has  shown  regard  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  his  family.     Other  prelates  seem  to  agree  with  lord 
Plunket  and  sir  R.Inglis,  in  considering  church  property  of  the  nature 
of  private  property,  which  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  providing^ 
handsome  marriage  portions  for  their  sons  and  daughten.     Several 
prdates  are  of  too  recent  elevation  to  have  had  time  to  send  off  nume- 
rous branches  into  the  churdi;   but  an  example  or  two  from  their 
immediate  predecessors  on  the  bench  will  illustrate  the  ordinary  work- 
lag  of  the  system.     The  late  archbishop  Sutton  is  an  emineat  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  ecclesiastical  patronage.     The  Suttons  remaining  in 
the  church  are  very  numerous ;  among  seven  of  them  ai*e  shared  sixteen 
jiBOtories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries,  besides  preacherships  and  dignities 
in  cathedrals.     Of  the  eleven  daughters  of  the  archbishop,  several  had 
the  prudence  to  marry  men  in  holy  orders,  who  soon  .becaaie  amply 
•endowed.     Hugh   Percy,   son  of  the  earl  of  Beverly,    married   one 
daughter;  and,  in  the  course  of  about  as  many  years,  was  portioned  off 
with  «ight  different  prefennents,  estimated  to  be  worth  £10,000  per 
annum ;  four  of  these  prefennents  were  given  in  one  year,  probably  that 
of  the  nuptials,  and  intended  as  an  outfit.    This  fortunate  son-in-law  is 
Aow  bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  which  see  he  was  translated  from  Rochester. 
Aooord'mg  to  law  he  ought  to  have  resigned  all  the  prefennents  he  held 
at  the  time  of  being  promoted  to  a  bishopric;  but  somehow  he  has  con- 
trived to  retain  the  most  valuable  prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  worth  £3000 
per  annum,  and  also  the  chancellorship  of  Sarum.     Another  daug-hter^ 
of  the  archbishop  married  the  Rev.  James  Croft,  wIm>  is  archdeacon  of 
Cantei^Miry,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  curate  of  Hythe,  rector  of 
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tte  Wubnliop* 

ArehlMBhop  SottoB  kept  a  favoanibie  tye  Umanb  collaierah  as  well 
e  thoee  in  a  direct  line.  A  eister  married  a  Rer.  Riduitd  Loekwoody 
who  uttB  presented,  in  one  year,  with  the  three  ricarages  of  Keesing- 
knd,  Lowestoff,  andPotter-Heigham:  all  these  Ihringa  are  valoable,  and 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  were  presented  hj  his  grace 
when  he  held  that  see.  Theardihishep  left  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Sutton  and 
the  Rer.  EvelTn  L.  Sntton,  ichaplains  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  nephew  with  sereral  livings;  hot  we  cannot  state  pardcolan. 

The  late  bishop  of  Winchester  is  another  instance  of  a  man  who  pro- 
weH  lor  his  fmxAy  oat  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  This  pre- 
late first  h^d  the  sea  of  Lincoln,  and  changed  his  name  from  Pretyman 
to  Topdiiie,  on  acceding  to  a  large  estate  bequeathed  by  a  relation.  He 
bid  been  tntor  to  the  '*  heaven-bom  Minister,"  to  whom  he  was  in* 
Mited  for  his  earliest  preferments.  His  children,  it  wiU  be  seen,  from 
tbe  subjwied  enumeration,  are  not  left  destitnte  in  the  worid. 

ft 

O.  T.  PavrrjBAJi : 

CiMBoellcM'  and  Canon  Resldeaiiaiy  ef  LioeolBy 
Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
Rector  of  )St.  Giles,  Chalfont, 
Rector  of  Wheat-Hampstead, 
Rtcter  of  Hatpenden. 

Richard PRETTM AN  : 

Precentor  and  Canon  Resideirttary  of  Lincolny 
Ibeetor  of  Middleton-Stoney, 
Rector -of  Walgrave, 
Vicar  of  Hannington, 
Rector  of  Wroughton. 

Jo«a  PurvHAii : 

Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Rector  of  Sherrtngtoni 
Rector  of  Win  wick. 

The  younger  Pretymans  had,  also,  some  nice  pickings  out  of  the 
Here  and  Spital  charities,  the  wardenship  of  which  the  father  got  hold 
of  by  the  exchange  of  a  Hving  in  his  gift;  hut  as  the  subject  has  already 
been  before  the  public,  we  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  it. 

The  Sumners,  Blomfields,  and  Marshes  are  growing  thick  in  the 
dmrch  calendar,  bat,  as  before  remarked,  they  have  been  too  recently 
planted  to  have  yet  struck  their  roots  wide  and  deep  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
Tud.  The  death  of  a  hishop  causes  a  movement  in  the  church,  like  a 
change  of  ministers  in  the  state.  Expectations  are  excited,  nurne* 
raus  remores  fcllow,  the  adherents  and  connexions  of  the  deceased 
are  got  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible,  and  all  vacancies  filled  with 
the  followers  of  the  new  diocesan.  No  regard  is  apparently  paid  to 
**  the  faithful  ordaining,  sending)  or  laying  hands  on  others;"  the 
great  object  is  to  secure  the  dignities,  the  fat  living,  the  fine  living,  the 
noble  living  to  the  next  of  kin.     The  excessive  greediness  of  filthy 
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locM  hni  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  opiscopel  bench,  and  it  is  known 
that  former  diocesans  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester^  and  Canter- 
bury, have  died  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  church.  The  wealth  they 
amaseed  was  due  to  the  poor,  to  God,  and  the  unfortunate  of  their  own 
order.  In  the  epistle  which  is  read  at  their  consecration,  it  is  required 
of  them  that  they  should  '*  be  given  to  hospitality:"  they,  likewiae, 
solemnly  promise  to  assist  the  **  indigent,  and  all  strangers  who  are 
destitute  of  help.''  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  bishop  being  generous,  of 
being  given  to  hospitality,  or  assisting  the  unfortunate  ?  who  ever  heard 
of  them  employing  their  immense  revenues  in  any  useful  work ;  of  their 
patronage  of  science,  of  literature,  or  the  arts  ?  Most  of  them  have 
been  only  intent  on  amassing  immense  fortunes,  and  leaving  behind 
them  their  million  or  half  million,  like  Jew-jobbers,  loan-contractors^ 
and  commercial  speculators.  They  live  out  of  the  world,  consuming, 
in  solitary  indulgence,  the  spoil  of  the  industrious,  and  without  sym- 
pathy with  the  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  have  no 
bowels  even  for  the  indigent  of  their  own  class :  in  the  rich  diocese  of 
Durham  it  is  known  begging  subscriptions  are  had  every  year  for  the 
poor  clergy  and  their  families ;  and  measures  introdnced  into  Parliament 
for  the  general  relief  of  the  inferior  clergy  have  usually  failed  from  the 
opposition  of  the  higher  class  of  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  disposal  of  Parochial  Patronage  there  is  the  same  abuse  and 
monopoly  as  prevail  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  church.  The 
most  valuable  benefices,  like  the  most  valuable  sees  and  dignities,  iall 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  chief  claims  are  their  famUies  and  con- 
nexions. By  bringing  forward  the  poor  livings,  it  is  usual  to  make  out 
a  favourable  case  for  the  parochial  clergy;  but  from  the  small  number 
of  individuals  among  whom  parochial  preferments  are  shared,  there  are 
few  except  the  curates  entitled  to  much  sympathy.  We  shall  illustrate 
this  point  by  laying  before  the  reader  a  list  of  incumbents,  selected 
almost  at  random,  which  will  at  once  show  the  measureless  rapacity 
that  directs  the  disposal  of  church-preferment. 

Robert  Affleck,  prehendary  of  York ;  rector  of  Silkston,  with  Bretton-Monk 
and  Stainbury  cbapelries ;  rector  of  East  Mediety  ;  rector  of  West  Mediety, 
TresHwell ;  perpetual  curate  of  Tbockerington ;  vicar  of  Westow. 

Henry  AmoUj  vicar  of  Buxton,  with  rectory  of  Oxnead  and  rectory  of  Skeyton ; 
rector  of  Lyng  with  vicarage  of  Whitwell. 

H,  Bathurst,  archdeacon  of  Norwich  ;  rector  of  North  Creake ;  rector  of  Oby 
with  rectory  of  Ash  by  and  rectory  of  Thurne. 

J.  fT.  Beadon,  precentor  and  prebendary  of  Wells ;  precentor  of  Brecon ; 
rector  of  Farley -Chamberl;  rector  of  Christian-Mai. 

J.  T.  Casberd,  prebendary  of  Wells  and  Llandaff ;  also,  one  rectory,  lour  vicar- 
ages, and  two  cbapelries. 

Churlee  W.  Eyre,  prebendary  of  York  ;  rector  of  Carlton,  in  Lindrick ;  rector 
of  Hooton- Roberts ;  vicar  of  Kilnwick-Percy  ;  vicar  of  Pocklington  with 
the  chapelry  of  Yapham. 

John  Fither^  archdeacon  of  Berks ;  canon-residentiary  of  Saram ;  also,  two 
vicarages  and  three  cbapelries. 

Dr,  Foreitety  prebendary  of  Worcester ;  rector  of  Broseley ;  rector  of  Little 
Wenlock,  with  the  cbapelries  of  Barrow  and  Benthall;  vicar  of  8t.  John's, 
Worcester. 
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Hr.  Ctrfiiaril,  aichdeaiMm  and  pmbeadoiir  of  Lineoln;  ehaplain  to  the  kimg; 

Ticar  of  Bexley;  Ttoarof  Louth;  lectorof  St  James,  Oarlicbythe,  London* 

Dr,  G^mUII^  provoBt  of  Eton ;  canon  of  Windsor;   vicar  of  Bromham ;  rector 

of  Hifcham  :  rector  of  West  Ilsley. 
Dr.  K,  G^edemamgk^  dean  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  prebendary  of  Westminster ;  ditto 
of  Carlisle  ;   ditto  of  York :  Tkar  of  Wath,  All  8aints-on-I>eame,  with  the 
chapelries  of  Adwick  and  Brampton  Bierlow. 
W,  d^denomghj  archdeacon  of  Carlisle ;  rector  of  Mareham-le-Fen ;  rector  of 

Great  Salkeld. 
flea.  T.  ds  Greff,  archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  prebendary  of  Winchester  and  chap- 
luD  Co  the  king ;  rector  of  Calboome ;  rector  of  Fawley  with  the  chapelry  of 
Exbnig  ;  rector  of  Merton. 
Etri  ^  GuH4fordy  rector  of  New  and  Old  Alresford,  with  chapelry  of  Med- 
stead ;  rector  and  precentor  of  St.  Mary,  Southampton  ;  master  of  St  Cross 
with  St  Faith's. 
A*  iUamUmmt  aichdeaoon  of  Taunton ;  prebendary  ef  Wells ;  chaplain  to  the 
King;  rector  of  Looghton;  rector  of  St  Hsry-le-Bow,  of  St.  Pancras,  and 
of  Allhallows,  London. 
IT.  Hfttp  prebendary  and  Ticar-choral  of  Lincoln ;  vicar  of  Dunholme ;  rector 
of  Enderby  Navis ;  Ticar  of  St  John's  and  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Lincoln ; 
minister  of  Oreetwell  and  Nettleham  chapelries;   rector  of  Thorpe-on-the 
HilL 
flea.  H.  Xk  Hobart,  dean  of  Windsor  and  of  Wolverhampton ;  rector  of  Hase- 

ley ;  vicar  of  Nocton  ;  vicar  of  Wantage. 
Dr.  Hod^wnj  dean  of  Carlisle ;  vicar  of  Burgh-on-Sands ;  vicar  of  Hillingdon ; 

rector  of  St  George's,  Hanover-square. 
Bmu  E.  S*  K^ppel,  rector  of  Quiddenham,  with  rectory  of  Snetterton ;  vicar  of 
St  Mary's  and  All  Sainto,  Shottisham  ;  rector  of  TitUeshall  with  rectories  of 
Godwick  and  Wellingham. 
Dr.  ifedaii,  prebendary  and  chancellor  of  Peterborough ;  chaplain  to  the  King ; 
rector  of  Ibstock,  with  chapelries  of  Dunnington  and  Hugglescote ;  rector  of 
Thorpe  Coostantine. 
Herbert  Mareh^  bishop  of  Peterliorough  ;  rector  of  Castor,  with  chapalries  of 
Sutton,  St  Michael,  and  Upton ;  rector  of  St  Clement  and  St  John,  Ter- 
rington. 
Dr.  Oidfrijbinr,  archdeacon  of  Norfolk,  with  perpetual  curacy  of  Coston ;  vicar 
of  Ladham ;  vicar  of  Ran  worth,  with  the  vicarage  of  St  Margaret,  Upton  ; 
rector  of  Redenhall  with  chapelry  of  Harlestone. 
H«a.  r;.  PeUew,  dean  of  Norwich ;  prebendary  of  York ;  and  rector  of  St.  Dionis 

Backchurch,  London. 
F.  D.Perkims,  chaplain  to  the  King;  vicar  of  FoleshiU;  ditto  of  Hatherley- 

Down ;  ditto  of  Sow ;  ditto  of  Stoke ;  rector  of  Swayiield ;  ditto  of  Ham. 
Lord  Wm,  Somer$et,  prebendary  of  Bristol ;  rector  of  Crickhowel ;  rector  of 

Llangallock,  with  ehapelries  of  Llaaelly  and  Llangeoneth. 
Lvrd  John  TAymif ,  prebendary  of  Westminster ;  rector  of  Kingston-Deverill ; 

rector  of  Street,  with  chapelry  of  Walton.  ^ 
Ifai.  Trivttty  vicar  of  Arlington  ;  ditto  of  Willington ;  ditto  of  Ashbumham, 

with  rectory  of  Penshurst ;  rector  of  Bradwell. 
Jaau8  Webber,  dean  of  Ripon  and  prebendary  of  Westminster ;  vicar  of  Kirk- 
ham  :  rector  of  St  Mary,  Westminster. 
Free.  Wrangham^  archdeacon  of  York  and  prebendary  of  York  and  Chester ; 
rector  of  Dodleston ;  vicar  of  Hunmanby,  wtth  chapelry  of  Fordon ;  vicar  of 
Bfttston. 

Abandant  other  examples  of  equal  or  greater  enormity  will  be  found 
in  the  list  of  Pluralists  subjoined  to  this  Article.  But  nothing,  in  a  small 
compass,  attests  more  strikingly  the  abuses  in  patronage,  and  the  scan- 
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cbkius  maimer  ia  wfaieh  offiees  are  heaped  on  £ivo«red  indkuiiii^y  thmn 
a  comparison  of  the  whole  number  of  ecdesiaetical  preferments  with 
the  whole  number  of  persons  among  whom  they  are  dirided.     This  is  a 
test  which  may  be  applied  with  perfect  accuracy.     The  only  description, 
of  ecclesiastics  whose  number  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision  are 
the  curates  and  the  inferior  classes  connected  with  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate churches ;  the  rest  may  be  easily  reckoned  up  from  the  Clerical 
GuidCf  which  contains  the  names  of  all  the  episcopal,  dignified,  and 
beneficed  clergy.     From  this  wwk  we  find  that  the  whole  muiber  of 
prelates,  dignitaries,  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates,  in  England 
and   Wales,    is  only  seven-thousand  six-hundred  and  ninety-Jbur, 
Those  who  make  the  established  clergy  amount  to  18,000  must  needs 
inelude  the  parish-clark»  sexton*  and  grave-diggw ;  but  these  fbnction- 
aries  of  the  church  not  being  in  holy  orders,  they  certainly  ought   not 
to  be  included  in  the  ecclesiastical  corps,  any  more  than  the  groom, 
valet,  or  other  menials  of  clergymen.     Neither  ought  curates  to  be  in- 
cluded :  they  are  merely  the  hired  deputies  of  their  principals,  without 
institution  or  induction,  and  always  subject  to  removal  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  bishop  or  incumbent.     Omitting  these  classes,  we  affirm  that  the 
whole  number  of  endowed  and  beneficed  clergy  is,  as  we  have  stated, 
7694,  and  by  this  diminutive  number  are  the  whole  preferments  of  the 
church  moBopoliied.    These  preferments  are,  as  we  collect  from  Covb 
and  other  sources,  as  under : — 

Sees 26 

ChanceUorships  •••••#...•...• 26 

Deaneries  of  cathedral  and  o^egiate  churches  •  •  28 

Archdeaconries • •• 61 

Prebends  and  canonries 514 

Minor  canonries,  priest^vicars,  vicars-choral,  and 
other  dignities  and  offices,  without  including 

lay-offices  in  cathedrals •  •  •  •  330 

Rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries 11 ,342 

Total 12,327 


llius,  there  are  12,327  places  of  preferment  divided  among  7694  indi- 
viduals, affording  nearly  two  for  each.  This  extraordinary  monopoly 
of  offices  accounts  for  the  vast  number  of  pluralists.  The  whole 
number  of  incumbents  in  England  and  Wales  is  7191 ;  of  this  number, 
2886  hold  two  or  more  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries.  From  data 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Clerical  Guide,  published  in  1829,  we  have 
drawn  up  the  following  classification  of  parochial  patronage,  exhibiting 
the  number  of  indisdduab  and  the  nomber  of  parochial  preferments 
enjoyed  by  each. 
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Pabociiiai.  Patjmkaoe,  «AMPtMSF  the  Number  ^f  IndnridmaiSf  ami 
ike  Number  of  Rectories,  ViearageSy  and  Cbapelriee  held  by  each* 


Number  of 

Livings  held 

Total  Number 

Individuals. 

by  each. 

of  Livings. 

I 

11 

11 

1 

8 

8 

5 

7 

35 

12 

6 

72 

64 

5 

320 

209 

4 

836 

567 

3 

1701 

2027 

2 

4054 

4305 

1 

4305 

7191 

11.342 

Accofdifig  to  strict  eoclmasttcd  diBoipliiiey  no  miiiistir  ought  to  hold 

mne  tlmn  one  liring  ;*  and,  for  the  better  care  of  th»  mub  of  pttieb- 

ioiiers,  he  oi^fat  to  reside  ob  hi»  b^tefiee.     Law»  h»ire  been  made,  and 

are  still  in  fbrce,t  impoeiiig  fbrfoitares  and  penaltieB  oa  dergymea  who^ 

haTin^  one  livii^y  accept  another,  or  who  abeent  theniBeives  from  their 

pariahee.     These  laws,  however^  in  practiee,  like  the-  pepAWmtaiion 

of  tlie  people  in  the  lower  hoiue  of  parliament,  are  little  more  than  the 

theory  of  chnrch  goreinmeBt.  By  dispeneadoos  and  lioeneesy  adergymaa 

may  Iiold  as  many  livings  as  he  can  get,  and  he  need  not  reside  on  any 

of  Ihmm.     Hence  it  is  that  considerably  more  than  one*third  of  the 

whole  nnmber  of  incumbents  are  pluralist^.     Many  haTa  five,  fiMir^ 

and  Aree  lirings.     M ajendie,  late  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  died  in  1830; 

held  no  fewer  tiian  eleven  parochial  pieiermentB.     These  prefermenis 

we  presume  are  held  by  his  successor,  and  what  an  extraordinary  diviaa 

he  most  be  to  be  able  to  administer  his  various  episcopal  and  parish 

daties !     In  the  above  dassification  are  not  incladed  cathedral  dignities^ 

lellowBhips  in  the  universities,  chafdainships,  proftsssmhipSy  naurtenhips 

of  grammar-schools,  and  other  offices  held  by  incombents,  and  to  wlnoh 

membeTs  of  the  Establishment  are  exdusively  eligible.    It  merely  shows 

the  cntting^up  of  parochiid  benefices,  and  it  is  hardly  neceasazy  to  add 

that  diose  wbo  are  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  and-  g^reatest  nuBi«> 

ber  are  connected  by  Imth,  marriage,   politics,  or  in  some  other  wMf^ 

with  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  them.     Indeed,  it  is  impssBible  to 

peruse  the   list  of  digmtaries  and    highly-beaefieed   dergy,  v^faout 

remarking  that  many  of  them  are  *'  bonsurable  kuaher,"  who  hnw 

been  turned  ov«r  to  spiritoal  pursuits  from  iaabiUty  to  saoeeed  ia  the 

*  For  Uie  sense  in  which  the  term  living  has  been  used  in  the  preceding  clas- 
fificttion»see  the  Explanation$  prefixed  to  the  List  of  Pluralists  at  the  end  of  this 

article. 
f  tetDles  91  Hetrry  VlfL  c.I3,  and  57  6co«  IH.  c  00. 
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more  arduoui  profeMioDB  of  the  law,  the  anny,  or  the  nvry.  In  the 
church,  aa  ia  the  atate,  those  chiefly  work  for  the  public  who  have  no 
other  dependence,  who  are  of  plebeian  extraction,  and  withoat  support 
from  fainily  interest  or  aristocratic  connexion. 


III.   SIM  ECURISM  — -HON-RESIDENCE — PLURALITIES—CHURCH 

DISCIPLINE. 

Sinecurism  abounds  more  in  our  ecclesiastical  than  civil  establish* 
ment.  In  the  church  ahnost  every  thing  is  done  by  deputy, — a  con«e- 
quence  naturally  resulting  from  her  gpreat  wealth ;  for  where  lar]ge 
salaries  are  annexed,  g^eat  duties  are  seldom  discharged.  Those  with 
lai^  incomes  have  various  reasons  for  not  burthening  themselves  with 
official  toil.  First,  they  can  afiFord  to  pay  for  a  deputy ;  secondly,  they 
can  purchase  or  influence  the  connivance  of  others  for  neglect  of  their 
own  duties ;  thirdly,  they  have  the  means  for  indulgence  and  recrea- 
tion, which,  consuming  much  time,  leave  little  leisure  for  more  serious 
avocations.  Heaee  has  arisen  sinecurism  in  both  Church  and  State ; 
presentmg  the  singular  spectacle  of  one  class  receiving  the  pay,  and 
another,  bom  under  less  favorable  auspices,  doing  the  work  for  which 
the  pay  is  received. 

Among  the  different  orders  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  none, 
with  the  exception  of  the  curates  and  a  few  beneficed  clergy,  who  reaide 
and  do  the  duties  of  their  parishes ;  the  remainder  being  clerical  sine- 
curists,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  share  in  the  rich  endowments 
of  the  church.  The  bishops  are  roost  amply  remunerated,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  perform  the  least  service.  They  employ  archdea- 
cons to  visit  for  them ;  rural  deans  and  others  to  preach  for  them ;  and 
a  vicar-general  to  issue  licenses,  hold  courts,  and  perform  other  drud- 
gery ;  if  otherwise  engaged,  they  employ  a  brother  bishop  to  ordain  for 
them.  They  have  their  own  chaplains,  commissaries,  and  secretaries  ; 
in  short,  their  work  must  be  light,  and  chiefly  consists  in  keepings  an 
eye  to  the  next  translation,  and  the  falUng  in  of  the  rich  livings.  In 
the  Ordination  Service,  however,  they  are  enjoined  strict  and  abstemious 
duties.  It  is  there  said  a  bishop  must  be  '*  blameless,"  they  are  admo- 
nished diligently  to  preach  the  word,  and  be  conspicuous  examples  of 
various  Christian  virtues."  They  are  now  chiefly  known  among  the 
people  by  their  grotesque  attire.  They  are  the  only  men  (save  exqui- 
sites) who  continue  to  dress  in  imitation  of  the  female  sex,  or  take  pains 
to  disguise  themselves  under  uncouth  habiliments.  The  shovel^  or  coal- 
scuttle  hat  is  particularly  distinguishable.  It  is  the  remains  of  the  old 
hat  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  their  days  of  splendour,  and  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  Continent.  Under  this  chapeau  is  a  bush  of  false  hair, 
plastered  and  twisted  into  a  most  unnatural  size  and  ridiculous  shape, 
resembling  any  thing  but  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  fashion 
among  the  apostles.  To  these  distinctions  may  be  added  the  long 
gaiters  and  "  lady's  maid  apron/'  from  the  hips  to  the  knees  only,  so 
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Uat  the  gaiten  may  not  be  concealed.  These  gattera  are  of  vast  im- 
pofftance,  importing  that  the  wearers  are  meek  and  lowly,  and  con- 
stantly walking  about  doing  good.*  Nerertheless  they  often  ride  in 
dashing  style  through  the  streets,  attended  by  grooms  in  purple  liveries, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  Nimrods  in  the  country. 

Many  of  the  church  dignitaries  are  distinguishable  by  peculiarities  of 
diBSBy  as  the  shovel  hat  and  kirtle.  Their  duties  are  less  onerous 
than  those  of  the  bishops.  For  instance,  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
very  reverend  Dean  ?  he  is  chiefly  known  among  sextons  and  monument- 
boilden.  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  debate  on  the  Curates'  Salary  Bill,  said  he 
knew  a  clergyman  who  was  dignitary  in  no  fewer  than  six  cathedrals. 
Were  there  any  duties  to  perform,  how  could  a  man  discharge  the  duties 
of  so  many  different  oflices,  in  so  many  different  places,  perhaps  at  the 
distance  of  some  hundred  miles  from  each  other  ?  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  denounces 
the  canons  and  prebendaries  as  a  *'  superfluous  condition.^f  He  says, 
a  preboidary  is  neither  a  **  learner  nor  a  teacher,  bat  a  good  viander, 
who  wastes  his  substance  in  superfluous  belly  cheer  J*  If  they  were  a 
**  tuperftuout  condition**  under  a  Popish  regime,  they  must  be  much 
more  so  under  a  Protestant  establishment.  The  prebends,  however,  are 
verj  valuable,  some  of  them  worth  £3000  a  year,  which  will  be  a  good 
reason  with  many  for  retaining  them  as  a  part  of  the  venerable  estab- 
Hahment.  What  further  adds  to  their  value  is,  that,  being  benefices  not 
having  cure  of  souls,  they  may  be  held  with  other  preferment  without  a 
dispensation  for  plurality. 

The  Parochial  Clergy  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  mass  of  sinecurists. 
In  one  respect,  Church  of  Englandism  is  an  improvement  on  the  original 
simplicity  of  the  gospel,  by  rendering  the  discharge  of  its  duties  almost 
a  mechanical  operation.  No  long  and  expensive  course  of  education  is 
requisite  to  prepare  her  ministers :  all  her  service  is  written ;  no  extem- 
pore preaching  or  praying ;  it  requires  no  mind,  merely  to  be  able  to 
read  is  enough.  To  perform  such  a  puerile  and  heartless  ceremony,  it 
is  not  surprising  a  majority  of  the  clergy  conceive  it  unnecessary  to 
reside  on  their  benefices.  Of  the  violation  of  the  law  in  this  respect, 
of  the  penalties  incurred  by  this  violation,  and  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  by  onr  immaculate  representatives  to  screen  the  delinquents,  we 
shall  relate  an  extraordinary  example. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that,  under  the  43d  Greo.  III.  c.  84,  every 
spiritoal  person,  possessed  of  any  archdeaconry,  deanery,  or  other 
dignity  or  benefice,  is  required  to  reside  on  his  preferment ;  if  he 
absent  himself  without  license  from  the  bishop,  or  some  special  cause  of 
exemption,  he  is  subject  to  penalties  varying  from  one-diird  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  value  of  his  dignity  or  benefice,  recoverable  by 
action  of  debt  by  any  person  suing  for  the  same.     This  act  was  passed 

*  The  Church  and  Nothing  bnt  the  Chnrch,  p.  12. 

t  Beotham's  Chwrck  of  Engkmdiam,  p.  250,  where  this  curioas  epistle  is 
insetted  at  length. 

D 
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to  amend  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  as  regards  the  residence  of  the 
clergy ;  it  has  heen  subsequently  modified  by  the  57th  (jeo.  III.  c.  99, 
and  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Scott,  (now  Lord  Stowell,)  and 
solemnly  enacted,  in  the  year  1803,  by  king,  lords,  and  commons.  la 
the  year  1811,  Mr.  Wright  commenced  nearly  200  different  actions 
against  the  incumbents  in  the  dioceses  of  London,  Ely,  and  Norwich, 
to  recover  the  penalties  under  the  statute.  This  gentleman  bad  been 
secretary  to  four  right  reverend  bishops — the  bishops  of  London,  Norwich, 
Ely,  and  some  other  prelate — and,  of  course,  had  enjoyed  the  most 
ample  opportunities  for  procuring  correct  information  of  the  conduct  of* 
the  clergy.  These  opportunities  appear  not  to  have  been  neglected. 
In  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  betwixt  the 
6th  November,  1813,  and  the  11th  March,  1814,  he  favoured  the  public 
with  many  curious  disclosures  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  during 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

In  his  letter  of  November  20th,  he  says  that  he  has  selected  from 
well  authenticated  documents  10,801  benefices,  on  which  there  are  only 
4,490  incumbents,  even  said  to  be  resident,  so  that  there  are  6,31 1 
confessedly  non-resident  incumbents  ;  to  supply  whose  places  1,523  resi- 
dent curates  are  employed,  which  leaves  4,788,  which  are  acknowledged 
to  have  neither  a  resident  curate  nor  incumbent.  The  whole  number 
of  curates,  whether  resident  or  not,  employed  to  supply  the  place  of 
non-resident  incumbents,  is  only  3,730,  and  only  1,793  of  these  are 
licensed ;  whereas,  according  to  the  canon  and  statute  iaw,  no  person 
has  a  right  to  officiate  until  he  is  licensed.  In  one  diocese,  he  says, 
one-third  of  the  livings  have  had  duty  reduced  from  twice  to  once  on  a 
Sunday ;  and  in  another  diocese,  one-third  of  the  parsonage-houses 
were  returned  in  bcui  repair ^  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-residence  of  our 
gentlemen  pastors.  Speaking  of  the  false  pretences  made  use  of  by 
the  clergy,  in  order  to  avoid  residing  among  their  parishioners,  and  the 
scandalous  lives  they  lead,  he  says, — 

*'  Now  ill-health  of  the  incumbent  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  daughter, 
is  a  common  pretext,  when  no  other  legal  cause  can  be  found  of  avoid- 
ing residence.  Of  twenty-two  licenses  granted  in  one  diocese  for  this 
reason,  three  only  of  the  persons  are  in  a  state  of  health  to  warrant  it, 
and  the  benefices  from  which  they  so  absent  themselves  are  very  valua- 
ble. Whether  the  ministers  whom  I  thus  challenge  as  using  fidse  pre- 
tences deserve  the  imputation,  will  best  appear  by  the  mode  of  life  they 
adopt.  Some  live  in  town  during  the  winter ;  and  although  night  air 
certainly  cannot  benefit  a  valetudinarian,  they  may  be  constantly  seen  at 
card  parties,  routs,  or  the  theatres.  In  summer,  enjoying  the  amusements 
of  fashionable  watering  places  ;  whilst,  too  often,  their  curates,  by  the 
parsimonious  stipends  they  afford  them,  are  with  a  numerous  ftunily  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty.  Others  have  beneficial  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Others  are  continually  to  be  met  with  near 
their  residence  in  more  pleasant  parts  of  the  country,  enjoying  the 
sports  of  the  field,  or  vigorously  endeavouring  to  detect  some  poor 
countryman  who.  may  have  an  unfortunate  inclination  to  taste  g^ame  ! 
Others  may  be  seen  most  days  driving  their  own  carriage !     Some  are 
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n  debt,  and  some  are  Cnntes  near  the  Fens !  and  all  to  obeenren  seem 
fnfectiy  healthful ;  jet  a  certificate  from  a  medical  man  is  deposited 
with  the  bishop  tiiat  they  are  not  so ;  probably  it  is  six  or  eight  years 
before  when  there  might  have  existed  a  deg^e  of  temporary  ill-health, 
\nt  afiter  the  cause  ceases,  the  same  plea  is  continued ;  and  a  license 
oaee  granted,  is  renewed  as  a  matter  of  coorse." — Lett.  IV.  Jan.  6,  1814. 

raoswe  see  how  these  reverend  gentlemen  are  employed;  not  in 
idiimiiBtaring  spiritual  instruction  to  the  ignorant^  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 
or  afans  and  dealing  to  the  naked.  Oh  !  no ;  these  are  ignoble  pursuits, 
the  mere  theory  of  the  profession.  They  pretend  sickness  in  order  to 
obtain  a  hcense  for  non-residence,  that  they  may  bawl  at  the  card-table, 
frequent  the  playhouse,  tally-bo,  shoot,  play  at  cricket,  brandish  the 
coachman's  whip,  and  bully  at  fashionable  watering-places.  Remember, 
these  jovial  spirits  are  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, — empowered  to  for- 
give or  not  to  forgive  sins ^ have  the  cure  of  souls;  that  their  poor 
antes  are  starving  on  a  wretched  stipend,  and  that,  in  the  maintenance 
of  both,  the  industrious  are  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  ^eir  labour,  and 
the  necessary  comforts  of  their  families  wasted  in  the  profligate  and 
(iiaiipated  liyea  of  their  parochial  ministers. 

hi  Letter  V.  Jan.  18th,  1814,  Mr.  Wright  gives  the  follovnng  state- 
nsnt,  collected,  he  says,  with  infinite  pains,  of  the  state  of  the  ecclesias* 
tieal  discipline  in  the  small  diocese  of  Ely,  in  1813,  compared  vrith  the 
year  1728  :— 

In  1728.  In  1813. 

On  140  Uvings,  70  Resident  In-  On  the  same  140  livings,  45  Re- 
cambents.  sident  Incumbents. 

Tbirty-finir  who  reside  near  and  Seventeen  who  reside  near  and 
ptrform  the  duty.  perform  the  duty. 

Thhrty-one  curates  who  reside  in  Thirty-five  curates,  someof  whom 
the  parish  or  near  it.  reside  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  off. 

The  populationwas  56,944  souls.  The  population  is  82,176  souls. 
The  duty  was  performed  261  times  The  service  is  performed  about  185 
eveiy  Sunday.  times  every  Simday. 

And  their  income  £12,719  per  Andtheirincomeisnow£61,474 
ssiram*  per  annum. 

This  is  singular— duty  neglected  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  im- 
portant and  better  paid.  The  population  increased  one-half,  and  the 
munber  of  times  service  is  performed  diminished  one-third.  The  reve- 
iitKs  increased  almost  fivefold,  and  the  number  of  resident  incumbents 
<l«ereased  one*  third.  What  sincere  and  conscientious  labourers  in  the 
viaejard  of  the  Lord !  How  strikingly  it  confirms  the  observation 
^  '*  Religrion  brought  forth  wealth,  and  the  daughter  devoured  the 


^  The  number  of  these  (says  Mr.  Wright,  Lett.  II.)  who  have  ne- 
glected their  duty  in  contempt  of  the  law,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
nlemn  oath  and  bond,  are  far  more  than  can  be  contemplated  without  a 
^^fDsiderable  degree  of  alarm.''  One  vicar  obtained  a  license  from  a 
^bop  for  mm-zesidence  on  one  living,  stating  that  he  was  goiqg  to  re- 
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side  neor  another  in  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  inquirinfr  for 
him  at  the  place  where  he  waa  supposed  to  reside,  he  was  gone  to  a 
mote  fashionable  part  of  the  country.  On  another,  to  '  encourag-c 
him,*  the  great  tithes  were  settled,  worth  near  £1200  :  when  he  was 
instituted,  he  tooh  an  oath  to  retide,  which  he  afterwards  neglecsted  to 
oh)ier>'o.  A  rector,  holding  two  valuable  rectories  worth  £1200  per 
annum,  to  obtain  which  he  gave  bond  to  the  archbishop  that  he  nvould 
constantly  reside  on  one,  and  keep  a  resident  curate  on  the  other,  him- 
self preaching  on  the  benefice  where  he  did  not  reside  thirteen  sermonfl 
every  year :  this  worthy  son  of  the  church  contrived  to  evade  these  con- 
ditions, and  got  a  poor  devil  of  a  curate  to  do  the  work  of  both  livings 
for  £84  a  year.  Another  rector  holding  two  livings,  one  worth  £500, 
the  other  £400  ^he  lived  200  miles  off,  and  had  neither  resident  nor 
licensed  curate! 

On  the  subject  oi pluralities  and  of  non-residence  together,  the  Se- 
cretary to  four  bishops  says,  *•*  In  one  diocese  there  are  aboat  2 1 6 
clergymen,  who  each  hold  two  livings;  40  who  hold  three  each ;  13 
who  hold  four  each  ;  1  who  holds  five ;  I  who  holds  six,  besides  digni- 
ties and  offices :  and  although  many  of  these  thus  accounted  single  be- 
nefices are  two,  three,  four,  or  five  parishes  consolidated^  yet  a  great 
part  of  these  pluralists  do  not  reside  on  any  of  their  preferments*"  In 
Lett.  VII.  he  says,  ^'  I  will  prove  that  there  are  pluralists  holding 
more  than  seven  benefices  and  dignities.'* 

It  might  be  thought  these  statements  of  Mr.  Wright  were  exagge- 
rations or  the  result  of  personal  pique,  had  they  not  been  fully  support- 
ed by  the  Diocesan  Returns  laid  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  oitiered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  Prom  these  returns  in  the 
years  1809,  1810,  1811,  and  1827,  we  shall  insert  an  abstract,  and 
then  a  few  explanations ;  it  will  shew  at  once  the  state  of  church  dis- 
cipline both  at  present,  and  when  the  Secretary  was  arrested  in  his  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice. 


1.  Resident  on  other  benefices 

2.  Absent  without  licence  or  exemption 

5.  ExemptioDS  not  noticed 

4 .  Infirmity  ot  incumbent  or  family 

6.  Want  or  unfitness  of  parsouage-hou.se  .... 

6.  Incumbents  residing  in   the  neighbourhood, 

and  doing  duty 

7.  Unenumerated  cases  confirmed  by  the  Archb. 

8.  Dilapidated  churches 

0.  Sinecures •••• 

10.  Livings  held  by  Bishops   

11.  Recent  institutions .- 

18.  Miscellaneous  cases   •• • 

Total  open  to  connivance 

Total  of  non-residents 

Total  of  residents 

Total  of  residents  and  non-residents  together. . .. 


CASES 

or  NON 

-RESIDBKT8  IN 

YEARS 

1800. 

1810. 

1811. 

18^. 

1210 

1846 

2059 

2163 

672 

650 

1033 

405 

817 

8«S 

166 

9 

465 

389 

396 

395 

944 

943 

1068 

1389 

565 

348 

801 

815 

64 

35 

20 

13 

23 

34 

56 

30 

233 

70 

68 

33 

26 

35 

21 

10 

54 

S3 

71 

1271 

38 

61 

41 

6310 

4903 

5268 

5383 

7358 

5840 

6311 

6120 

3830 

4421 

4490 

4413 

11,194 

10»261 

10^801 

10,533 
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Hk  fint  of  these  totab  Gontains  the  twelve  preceding  classes,  in 
ach  dtflft  of  which  thwe  is  room  for  connivance  on  the  part  of  the 
biibope  to  whom  the  jreturas  are  made,  and  of  falsehood  and  evasion 
tt  the  part  of  the  incumbents.  The  second  total  exhibits  the  whole 
nmilierof  non-residentB ;  and  the  foorth,  the  total  number  of  resi- 
deats  and  non-residents  together,  in  England  and  Wales.  Hence  it 
afifteara,  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
ineambeots  do  not  reside  on  their  benefices ;  receive  largo  salaries  for 
Bothiog ;  and  the  little  duty  that  is  performed  is  performed  by  their 
caiates. 

Ab  tbe  Diocesan  Returns  for  1827*  are  the  latest  printed,  it  ma^  be 
[iroper  to  exhibit  more  particularlyy  as  follows,  the  state  of  church  disci- 
pjkie  in  that  year. 

Residents  : 

Reudent  in  the  parsonage^house    3598 

Reftident  within  two  miles  of  the  church  or  chapel, 

there  being  no  parsonage^house 815 

Total-residents  • 441 3 

N0K-Rk81]>£NT8  : 

Non-residents  exempt 2619 

NoD-iesidents  licensed '2147 

Cases  which  could  not  be  included  among  licenses 

or  exemptions  •  • 1313 

Miscellaneous  cases 41 

Total  non-residents —     6120 

Total  number  of  benefices  returned 10,533 

Thus,  only  3598  incumbents  consider  the  parsonage-houses  good 
enough  to  reside  in  ;  the  rest  are  absentees.  According  to  Mr.  Wright, 
want  or  unfitness  of  parsonage-house  is  a  common  pretext  for  ob- 
timog  a  license  for  non-residence  :  Jn  one  diocese,  he  sayn,  one- third  of 
tbe  parsonage-houses  were  returned  in  bad  repair.  In  1827,  this  aver- 
uoD  of  the  clergy  to  their  domicile  appears  to  have  augmented ;  in  that 
year  1398,  or  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  parsonage- 
^uses  in  the  kingdom  were  returned  as  uot  fit  places  for  our  aristocmtic 
pastois  to  reside  in ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  an  excuse  for  a  license  to 
desert  their  parishes,  and  roam  about  the  country  in  quest  of  more  lively 
uniuements  than  churching,  chiistening,  and  spiritually  instructing  their 
FU-ishioners. 

Among  the  clergymen  exempt  from  residence^  a  large  portion  con- 
^^^  of  those  who  reside  on  other  benefices ;  that  is,  holding  more 
liTings  than  one,  they  cannot,  of  course,  reside  on  both.  The  ex- 
emptions also  include  such  privileged  persons  as  chaplains  to  the 
i^obility ;  preachers  and  officers  in  the  royal  chapels  and  inns  of  court ; 
wdens,  provosts,  fellows,  tutors,  and  ushers  in  the  universities,  col- 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  471,  Seas.  1830. 
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legeSy  and  pablie  tchoob ;  the  principal  and  proftnon  of  the  East-India 
college ;  and  officers  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  The  datiea 
of  many  of  these  c^ces  are  such  as  ought  to  disqualify  the  po— ossois 
altogether  from  church  preferment.  For  instance,  what  reason  is  there 
in  masters  of  the  Charter^house  claiming  exemptions ;  in  other  words, 
seeking  to  hold  benefices  and  digpiities  in  addition  to  their  other  offices 
and  duties  ?  Surely  the  management  of  a  great  public  ibundation,  with 
npwards  of  800  scholars,  and  incomes  of  near  £1000  per  annum,  afibrd 
sufficient  both  employment  and  remuneration,  without  incurring  the 
responsibility  of  a  cure  of  souls.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
heads  of  colleges,  and  the  masters  and  teachers  of  endowed  charities. 
With  so  many  friendless  curates  in  the  country,  starring  on  miserable 
stipends,  there  is  no  need  that  any  class  of  persons  should  be  overbnr- 
thened  with  duties,  or  corrupted  by  the  aggregation  of  extravagant  salaries. 

Of  the  other  cases  of  non-residence,  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  we 
shall  offer  only  some  brief  remarks.  The  cases  of  those  who  plead 
sickness  and  infirmity  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Wright,  page  34.  Sinecures  hardly  need  explaining ;  they 
are  offices  yielding  masses  of  pay  without  any  duty  whatever.  Livings 
held  by  bishops  present  a  curious  anomaly ;  the  right  reverend  prelates 
commit  the  very  offence. of  absenteeism,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  prevent 
being  committed  by  the  subaltern  clergy  of  their  diocese.  Lastly,  among 
the  miscellaneous  cases  are  included  those  livings  held  in  sequestration. 
In  these  instances,  the  incumbent  being  insolvent,  possession,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  creditor,  had  been  taken  of  the  benefice,  to  raise  money 
for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  In  1811  the  number  of  livings  held  by 
sequestration  wasseventy-eight ;  in  1827,  forty-eight. 

Such  b  a  brief  exposition  of  the  state  of  church  discipline,  as  exhi- 
bited by  official  documents,  and  the  averments  of  Mr.  Wright,  when 
that  gentleman  commenced  his  actions  against  the  clergy.  We  have 
stated  that  the  number  of  actions  amounted  to  200;  and  had  Mr. 
Wright  been  allowed  to  recover,  the  penalties  would  have  amounted  to 
£80,000.  To  this  sum  he  had  an  indisputable  claim ;  a  claim  as  sacred 
as  any  person  can  have  to  an  estate  devised  by  will,  or  on  mortgage,  or 
other  legal  security ;  his  claim  had  been  guaranteed  to  him  by  a  solemn 
act  of  the  legislature.  Moreover,  this  gentleman  had  been  basely  treated 
by  the  right  reverend  bishops ;  and  it  was  partly  to  indemnify  himself 
for  losses  sustained  in  their  service,  that  he  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
penalties  to  which  the  clergy  had  become  liable  by  their  connivance  and 
neglect.  In  Letter  I.  he  says,  '^  At  a  committee  of  bishops,  after  a 
deliberation  of  nearly  Two  Years,  it  was  decided  that  each  bishop 
should  give  his  secretary  an  annual  sum  of  money.  I  have  received  it 
from  not  one  of  them,  except  my  late  lamented  patron,  the  Bishop  of 

London." **  Commiseration  may  have  been  given,  (Letter  VII.)  but 

it  was  all  I  ever  received  from  any  one,  and  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary, if  the  sums  had  been  paid  which  were  acknowledged  to  be 

my  due." **  Two  secretaries  have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  fallen 

victims  to  depression  of  mind,  arising  from  a  want  of  sufficient  income.* 
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M (Mt  merdAil  buhope !  moet  Chrbtiaii  bishope !  What,  not  pay  your 
paor  secretarieB  their  stipends  I  drive  two  of  them  to  despair  by  your 
harbanHis  avarice !  Sorely  you  might  have  spared  them  Uie  odd  hun- 
dreds, out  your  10,  20,  and  40,000  pounds  per  annum.  But  you  are 
fight  reverend  fiUhen,  you  can  lisp  about  charity,  turn  up  your  eyes, 
talk  about  treasures  in  heaven,  but  your  treasures  are  all  in  this  world ; 
these  your  hearts  are  fixed  upon  translations,  pluralities,  fat  livings,  and 
be&vy  fines  on  leases  and  renewals. 

These,  however,  are  private  anecdotes  betwixt  Mr..  Wright  and  his 
right  reverend  employers.  Let  us  speak  to  the  public  part  of  the  ques« 
tion.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Wright  was  in 
possession  of  valuable  information;  he  had  resided  in  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum of  the  Temple^  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  secret 
management  of  the  holy  church.  The  clergy  were  terribly  alarmed  at 
his  disclosures:  they  resorted  to  every  artifice  to  avert  the  storm,  and 
save  tbdr  pockets :  clubs  were  formed  among  the  higher  order  of  ec- 
clesiastics f  lies  and  calumnies  of  every  shape  and  description  were 
vomited  forth  to  blacken  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright ;  he  was  stigma- 
tized as  an  ''  informer,"  who,  availing  himself  of  his  official  situation, 
was  in  part  the  cause  of  and  then  the  betrayer  of  their  guilt.  In 
siM»t,  he  became  exposed  to  the  whole  storm  of  priestly  cunning,  ma- 
Ugnity,  and  fury.  But  isLCts  are  stubborn  things ;  and  this  gentleman 
had  secured  too  firm  a  hold  of  his  object  to  lose  his  grasp  by  the  wiles 
and  malice  of  the  church.  Their  guilt  was  unquestionable ;  there  was 
no  chance  of  escape  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  but  that  protection  which 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  from  an  English  court  of  justice,  they  found  in 
the  great  sanctuary  of  delinquency,  a  boroughmongering  House  of 
ConuBons. 

On  the  17th  November,  1813,  Bragge  Bathurst  brought  in  a  bill  to 
stay  all  legal  proceedings  againsl  the  clergy  on  account  of  the 
.peiudties  they  had  incurred  under  the  Clergy  Residence  Act.  This  bill 
shortly  after  passed  into  a  law,  almost  without  opposition.  The  whigs  were 
silent.  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Brand  indeed  said  something  about  the 
absurdity  of  enacting  laws  one  day,  and  abrogating  them  the  next ;  of 
the  Injustice  of  tempting  people  by  rewards,  and  after  they  had  earned 
them,  interfering  to  prevent  their  being  granted.  But  this  was  all. 
These  gentlemen  agreed  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  clergy ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  present  £ari  of  Radnor,  we  do  not  find,  in 
Hansard's  History  of  the  Debates,  a  single  individual  who  raised  his 
voice  against  the  principle  of  this  nefarious  transaction.  Mr.  Wright, 
too,  finding  it  vain  to  hope  for  justice  from  such  a  source,  ceased  his 
communications  to  the  public  relative  to  the  clergy :  the  Parsons' 
Indemnity  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  the  church  received  a  com- 
plete white-washing  from  the  State  for  all  its  manifold  sins  and  trans- 
gressions. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Bank  restriction  Act,  Gagging  Bills,  Se- 
ditious Meeting  Bills,  Press  Restriction  Bills,  and  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Bills,  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise  that  a  bill  passed 
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to  indemnify  tbe  clergy.  In  the  latter  case,  howler,  there  uppears 
something  more  unprincipled  and  oontemptiUe  than  in  the  formcar  un« 
oonatitntional  raeaanres.  The  law  imposing  the  penaltiea  which  Mr. 
Wright  sought  to  recover  ha()  only  been  enacted  in  1803 :  theprofeeaed 
object  was  to  remedy  the  cr3ring  evil  of  non*re$idence :  and  to  give 
greater  encooragement  to  prosecutions,  the  act  provided  that  the  whole 
of  the  penalties  should  be  given  to  the  informer.  Only  eight  years 
elapse,  an  informer  comes  forward,  relying  on  the  fiuth  of  parlian&ent ; 
prosecutions  are  commenced ;  when  the  legislature  interferes — in  utter 
contempt  of  justice  and  consistency — belying  its  former  profesAions, 
violating  its  pledge,  robbing  an  individual  of  his  reward,  and  screens 
the  delinquents  which  its  own  laws  had  made  liable  to  punishment.  It 
IS  impossible  for  the  people  to  feel  any  thing  but  contempt  for  such  a 
system  of  legislation.  Laws,  it  is  clear,  are  not  made  to  principles,  but 
to  men,  and  are  only  terrible  to  the  weak,  not  to  the  wicked. 

Since  the  memorable  actions  of  Mr.  Wright,  nothing  has  intervened 
to  improve  the  state  of  church  discipline.  An  act  of  parliament,* 
passed  some  years  after,  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  clergy  than  other-* 
wise,  by  abolishing  the  oaths  formerly  exacted  of  vicars  to  reside,  by 
augmenting  the  monitory  power  of  the  bbhops,  and  increasing  the 
difficulties  in  tlie  way  of  prosecution.  Accordingly,  tbe  great  abuses 
in  ecclesiastical  discipline  remain  unabated.  Lord  Mountcashell  states 
that,  since  1814,  the  number  of  incumbents  lias  decreased  to  the 
amount  of  2,500  ;t  consequently,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  pluralities.  Of  the  number  of  resident  and  non-resident  in- 
cumbents, the  latest  returns  printed  are  for  the  year  1827  ;t  in  that 
year,  we  have  seen,  the  returns  were  from  10,583  benefices  in  £ngland 
and  Wales,  of  which  benefices  4,413  had  resident,  and  6,12(>  non- 
resident incumbents.  Many  incumbents  who  reside  on  their  benefices 
do  no  duty  ;  they  are  only  attracted  to  their  parishes  by  a  fine  cover  for 
game,  an  excellent  trout-stream,  or,  perhaps,  they  seek  a  quiet  retreat, 
having  worn  out  the  better  part  of  their  existence  in  the  dissipation  of  a 
town  life. 

Even  those  who  reside  and  do  duty,  and  are  called  the  working 
clergy  J  perform  a  service  requiring  so  little  intellectual  exertion,  that 
it  hardly  merits  the  remuneration  of  a  ti^e-waiter.  They  have  scarcely 
ever  occasion  to  compose  and  deliver  an  original  sermon.  The  late  Dr. 
Johnson,  before  he  received  his  pension,  was  regularly  employed  in  the 
manufiicture  of  this  description  of  commodity.    The  market  is  now 


*  57  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  the  act  which  now  regulates  the  residence  of  the  clergy. 

t  House  of  Lords,  May,  4, 1830. 

i  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  471,  Sess.  1880.  Afler  what  has  been  explainecf, 
it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe  that  there  are  not  actually  so  many  indi- 
Tiduals  as  the  numberot' resident  and  non-resident  incumbents  in  the  Returns 
import.  Tlie  apparent  inconsistency  results  from  piuralUie$»  Every  benefice 
with  cure  has  an  incumbent  -,  but,  as  each  incumbent  often  holds  two  or  more 
benefices,  it  reduces  the  number  of  individuals  to  the  amount  we  have  stated, 
(page  30,)  namely,  7191.  i 
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ofersldcked;  we  seldom  turn  orer  a  newspaper  wilhout  meeting  with 
athmtisenients  for  the  sale  of  MS  sermons,  which,  next  to  manufac* 
tores,  seem  the  most  abandant  of  all  things.  Sometimes  parcels  are 
adrertised  in  lithographic  type;  this  type  being  an  imitation  of 
writing',  sermons  composed  in  it  pass  with  the  congregation  for  original 
corapoaitions,  and  the  minister  has  the  credit  of  propounding  a  good 
disconxve,  the  resolt  of  the  preyioos  week  s  hard  study  and  prepara- 
tion. A  lot  of  sermons  of  this  description  would  be  invaluable,  and 
might  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  like  a  freehold  estate.  If  they 
became  stale,  they  might  be  sold  or  exchanged  with  a  neighbouring  in-> 
nmibent :  this  is  a  common  practice  with  ministers  who  wish  to  indulge 
their  parishioners  with  novelty;  they  exchange  one  old  batch  of  sermons 
for  another,  from  a  different  part  of  the  country. 

But  enough  of  this.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  the  bishops 
have  been  doing  while  the  ehurch  has  been  running  to  seed.  These 
light  reverend  prelates  are  expressly  appointed  to  watch  over  the  morals 
and  conduct  of  the  inferior  clerg}" ;  they  are  amply  endowed,  and  have 
numerous  corps  of  officers  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  their  episcopal 
functions.  Yet  they  have  been  strangely  remiss  in  attention  to  their 
subaltern  brethren.  Translations  have  tended  greatly  to  produce  this 
apathy ;  they  divest  the  bishops  of  a  permanent  interest  in  their 
dioceses,  and  prevent  them  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  demeanour  of  incumbents.  Until  they  attain  the  summit 
of  prelatical  ambition,  they  consider  themselves  only  birds  of  passage ; 
in  their  sees,  what  they  chiefly  take  an  interest  in  is,  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
commissions,  and  then  keep  a  steady  eye  on  Durham  or  Winchester. 

Under  the  primacy  of   the  late    Archbishop   Sutton,   energetic 

measunjs  of  reform  were  not  likely  to  be  countenanced ;  the  career  of 

this  mild  but  rapacious  prelate  was  not  an  inapt  exemplar  of  the  favourite 

pri^tly  motto  on  the  Lambeth  arms, — ^*  Unite   the  meekness  of  a 

dove  with  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent.**    His  grace  and  his  grace's 

&mily  shared  too  largely  in  the  advantages  of  the  existing  system  to 

relish  innovation.     His  lordship  had  profound  views  of  the  true  policy 

of  our  spiritual  establishment ;  was  always  for  yielding  a  little  to  keep 

tiungs  quiet,  rather  than  make  a  noise;  knowing  that  the  less  was  said 

aboot  the  church  the  more  she  would  shine.     Some  of  the  primate's 

successors,  on  the  episcopal  bench,  appear  hardly  yet  so  rife  in  the 

mysteries  of  ecclesiastical  dominion.     A  few  years  since.  Marsh,  of 

Peterborough,  was  tormenting  his  clergy  with  some  unintelligible  points 

of  doctrine,  and  Bishop  Blomfield  lately  astounded  the  inhabitants  of 

London  and   Westminster  with  a   *'  Letter  on  the   Profanation   of 

the  Lord's  Day.''     Had  the  strictures  of  this  right  reverend  prelate  been 

directed  only  against  the  banefal  habit  of  dnnking  to  excess,  and  other 

vices  which  disgrace  the  Sabbath,  they  might  have  passed  without  ani- 

rasdversion ;  but  when  he  assails  the  Sunday  press,  and  those  innocent 

relaxations,   condacive   only   to  health   and   harmless  enjoyment,   he 

betrays  a  puritanism  unsuited  to  the  age.     His  lordship  seems  to  opine 

a  poor  man  is  born  only  to  work  and  pray,  while  a  lord  or  a  bishop  may 
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have  hb  concerts,  card-parties,  and  grand  dinners  every  day,  not  even 
excepting  the  seventh.     Such  idle  cant  deceives  no  one ;  it  only  excites 
contempt  or  disgust.      Men's  professions  now  pass  nnheeded;  every 
thing  is  pDt  into  the  scale  and  taken  at  its  intrinsic  worth.     People 
quietly  ask  why  should  the  clergy  take  tek  mi  llion  s  annually  out  of  the 
produce  of  land  and  industry  ?    What  services  do  they  render  society  ? 
Do  they  instruct  the  rising  generation  ?  No ;  they  teach  them  little 
that  is  useful  and  a  great  deal  positively  injurious.     Are  they  adminis- 
trators of  justice?  No;  God  forbid  they  should.    Are  they  profound 
statesmen  ?     Do  they  oflen  originate  or  encourage  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  country  ?     No;  they  are  most  miserable  politicians,  and  as 
to  any  project  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
they  appear  not  to  have  a  single  idea.     Well,  but  they  are  ministers  of 
religion !     Very  few  of  them  are  so  employed,  and  as  to  that  the  Dis- 
senters are  not  less  teachers  of  their  flocks,  and  they  receive  no  tithes, 
build  their  own  chapels,  and  altogether  do  not  cost  one-tenth  as  much 
as  the  mere  sinecure  rectors  of  the  Establishment. 

IV.      REVENUES    OE   THE    ESTABLISHED    CLERGY. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  cleigy.  The  bulk  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  consists 
of  tithe ;  but  besides  tithe,  an  immense  revenue  is  drawn  from  other 
sources.  The  clergy  are  almost  in  entire  possession  of  the  revenue  of 
charitable  foundations.  They  hold,  exclusively,  the  professorships, 
fellowships,  tutorships,  and  masterships  of  the  universities  and  public 
schools.  Immense  landed  property  is  attached  to  the  sees,  cathedrals, 
and  collegiate  churches.  The  clergy  have  also  a  very  considerable 
income  from  glebe-lands,  surplice-fees,  preacherships  in  the  royal 
chapels,  lectureships,  town-assessments,  Easter-oflFerings,  rents  of  pews 
in  the  new  churches,  stipends  of  chapels  of  ease,  chaplainships  in  the 
army  and  navy,  chi^lainships  to  embassies,  corporate  bodies,  and  com- 
mercial companies;  besides  which  they  monopolise  nearly  all  profitable 
offices  in  public  institutions,  as  trustees,  librarians,  secretaries,  Ac. 

The  bishops,  who  hold  the  chief  estates  of  the  church,  and  to  whom 
the  parochial  clergy,  on  obtaining  licenses  for  curates  and  dispensation 
for  plurality,  are  required  by  law  to  state  the  yearly  value  of  their  bene* 
fices,  could  furnish  ^e  most  valuable  information  relative  to  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy.  But  even  this  would  be  insufficient;  nothing  would 
throw  complete  light  on  the  subject,  but  every  member  of  the  establish- 
ment, whether  in  lay  or  spiritual  capacity,  making  a  return  of  his  in- 
come and  emoluments.  The  times,  we  doubt  not,  are  fast  approaching 
when  this  defect  in  public  statistics  will  be  supplied,  and  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  a  reformed  parliament  be  an  inquiry  into  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Until  this  period  arrive,  we  are 
compelled  to  rely  on  collateral  and  inferential  evidence.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  church  are  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain,  and  we  know  from  the  results  of  recent  inqui- 
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riei  into  the  incomes  of  grammar-schools  and  other  chatitable  fonnda- 
(»i»,  which  are  nearly  of  cotemporarj  antiquity,  that  the  increase  in 
tiw  value  of  ecclesiastical  estates  most  he  immense.  The  retams  in 
Uber  Regis  are  usually  relied  upon,  in  estimating  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and,  perhaps,  with  other  helps,  it  is  the  best  authority  to  which 
ve  can  resort.  Of  the  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  land  since  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  was  obtained,  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  School  affords  a 
stnkii^  and  appropriate  exemplification.  The  estates  of  this  foundation 
arentnated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  in  A.  D.  1524,  they  pro- 
dored  an  income  of  £122  : 0 :  11 ;  in  the  year  1 820,  the  yearly  income 
derived  from  the  same  estates  was  £5252 : 2 : 1 1  }.*  Here  is  an  increase 
in  TBfai^  of  nearij  Jifty  foldf  under  the  wasteful  and  negligent  manage- 
Bieot  ef  a  city  company.  The  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  were 
endowed  for  ^e  education  and  muntenance  of  only  seventy  poor  and 
wHgent  scholars;  their  revenues  amount  respectively  to  £10,000  and 
£14,000  a  year.  The  founder  of  Hemsworth's  hospital  in  Yorkshire 
fistimsted  its  revenues  not  to  exceed  £70  a  year ;  they  are  now  more 
than  £2000.  Leeds'  grammar-school  was  endowed  in  the  reign  of 
f'^o^  and  Mary^  for  the  maintenance  of  two  masters,  and  the  endow- 
■wnts  probably  calculated  to  yield  £80  a  year;  they  now  produce  £1595. 
Birmmgham  grammar-school  has  a  revenue  of  near  £5000  per  annum. 
The  Tahation  of  the  rectory  of  Alresford  in  the  king's  book  is  only  £8 
^T«ar;  the  composition  now  paid  for  tithes  by  the  parishioners  is  £300 
perannam,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  thirty-seven  fold.  The  rec- 
^  of  Stanhope,  Durham  county,  Mr.  Phillpotts  admits  to  yield  an 
income  of  £2500 ;  the  valuation  in  Liber  Regis  is  £67 : 6 : 8.  Ilfra- 
tooi^}»f  in  Devonshire,  is  returned  at  £50 :  4  :  4 :  the  tithes  are  leased  to 
&  layman,  and  worth  £1000  a  year.  The  tithes  of  the  adjoining  parish 
<f  Morthoe  are  also  leased  out  to  a  layman  for  £700  or  £800,  although 
^e  valuation  in  the  king  s  book  is  only  £19  :  19 :  3.  Besides  affording 
ftcuriooB  iUustration  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
pyl we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  two  last  mentioned  parishes 
^  a  carious  example  of  the  state  of  church  discipline.  Ilfracombe  is 
>^hed  to  a  prebendal  stall  of  Salisbury  120  miles  distant;  Morthoe 
belongs  to  the  dean  and  canons  of  Exeter;  although  the  tithes  are  so 
'^^'^i^rable,  the  working  minister  of  each  parish  receives  only  a  stipend 
of  £100  a  year.  In  Morthoe  the  glebe  is  also  leased  out, — the  vicar, 
hanng  no  residence,  lives  ^re  or  six  miles  off,  and  service  is  performed 
oser  on  Sunday,  which  is  all  the  return  the  parishioners  receive  for 
™^  tithe-assessment  of  £800  per  annum. 

^ther  facts  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
^(vch  property  since  the  ecclesiastical  survey  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
^  we  consider  the  examples  we  have  selected  from  various  parts  of  the 
flogdoDi  sufficient  to  afford  a  criterion  of  the  proportional  increase  in 
^^«  T^veaues  of  the  church.     The  increase  in  population,  by  increasing 


*  Third  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissionen,  p.  280. 
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the  number  of  charch-fees,  has  tended^  ai  well  as  the  iocreaeed  value  of 
land,  to  swell  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  no  doubt  many  benefi<3etf 
are  woith  two  hundred  fold  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Refomia- 
taon.  The  vicarage  of  Hillingdon,  held  by  the  present  rector  of  St. 
George*s,  Hanover-square,  is  an  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  in  clerical 
income.  This,  it  appears,  from  the  original  record  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul*s,  was  a  mere  trifle,  the 
great  tithes  of  which,  in  the  year  1281,  were  bestowed  on  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  journeys  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  for  repair  of  the  church,  the  small  tithes  being  reserved  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  vicar,  to  be  i^pointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
That  part  of  the  contract  relating  to  the  expense  of  repairs  has  always 
been  left  to  be  performed  by  the  parishioners,  the  Right  Reverend  Pre-> 
lates  of  Worcester  contenting  themselves  with  receiving  their  share  of 
the  tithes,  and  reading  a  sermon  to  the  inhabitants  aboat  once  in  a 
twelvemonth.  These  tithes  have  been  of  considerable  value,  and  the 
management  of  them  n6t  a  little  extraordinary.  The  practice  has  been 
to  let  them  to  the  highest  bidder ^  by  granting  a  lease  of  them  for  three 
lives,  the  purchaser  paying  down,  in  ready  money,  about  £8000.  Even 
on  these  terms  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  profitable  bargain ;  the  last  spe- 
culator in  this  spiritual  traffic  was  the  late  Lord  Boston,  of  wImhu  the 
Bishop  demanded  the  exorbitant  sum  of  £8000,  for  the  insertion  of  a 
new  life,  one  of  the  former  having  dropt.  His  lordship  neglecting  to 
complete  the  agreement,  the  lease  was  nominally  made  over  to  the 
bishop's  daughter,  who  gave  receipts  in  her  own  name  for  the  aiaomit 
of  tithes  collected. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  state  until  the  year  1812,  when  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained  for  enclosing  and  exonerating  from  tithes  cer* 
tain  lands  in  the  parish  of  Hillingdon ;  which  was  promptly  acted  upon, 
and  a  distribution  of  lands  took  place,  by  which  765  acres  were  set 
apart  and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes  for  ever. 
By  this  arrangement  the  bishop  and  vicar  have  obtained  a  fine  estate  in 
exchange  for  £16  a  year,  the  valuation  of  the  living  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VHI.  All  parties  are  more  independent  of  each  other — no  con- 
tention about  tithes  nor  compositions  for  tithes.  The  bishop  repairs  a 
chapel  in  lieu  of  the  church ;  the  vicar  is  an  absentee,  leaving  a  curate 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  only  parties  who 
have  sustained  any  loss  are  the  poor,  in  being  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
common  which  their  forefathers  enjoyed. 

Leaving  these  incidental  illustrations  of  church  property,  let  us 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  upon  some  general  principle,  the  amount  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy.  The  estimates,  by  individuals,  of  ecclesiastical 
revenues  are  mostly  limited  to  a  valuation  of  tithe  and  the  landed  estates 
of  the  church.  Of  the  unfairness  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  we  shall 
hereafter  speak ;  at  present  we  shall  submit  to  the  reader  two  estimates 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  drawn  up  on  very  di£ferent  principles,  and 
by  parties  who  entertain  very  different  views  of  the  state  oi  our  eccle- 
siastical establishment*    The  first  statement  is  from  the^hird  edition  of 
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a  woffk,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Consumption  of  Public  Wealth  by 
the  Clergy."  ^ 

Euimate  of  the  Revenues  and  Property  of  the  Established  Church 

in  England  and  Wales. 

Aaaiial  rahie  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  of  England  and 
Wales £150,000,000 

Uoe-tliird  of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  not  subject  to  tithe 
for  the  clergy,  being  either  tithe-free  or  lay -impropriations  ....       60,000,000 

LeaTing  the  amoant  on  which  tithes  for  the  clergy  are  levied  ....     100,000,000 
Snppcttuig  the  clergy  to  levy  one-sixteenth,  they  get. . .  •* 6.250,000 

PfJ"**--;-; -.-  0,250,000 

estates  of  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  corporations   1 .000,000 

Aasesaments  in  towns,  on  houses,  &c '250,000 

Chapeb  of  ease  stipends 100,000 

Total £7,000,000 

From  the  Quarterly  Review^  No.  58. 

Total  mimber  of  acres  in  England  and  Wales '. 37,004,400 

Deduct  waste  land,  about  one-seventh. 6,209,200 

Namber  of  acres  in  tillage 31,705,200 

Abbey -land,  or  land  exempt  by  modus  from  tithe,  one-tenth    •  •  • .        3,170,520 

Kamberof  acres  actually  subject  to  tithes • 28,615,680 

This  number,  divided  hj  10,693,  the  number  of  parishes,  gives 
2,676  tithaUe  acres  to  each  parish. 

In  the  Patronage  of  the  Crown,  the  Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters, 
the  Universities  and  Collegiate  Establishments. 

1733  Rectories,  containing  4,637,608  acres,  at  3s.  6d £     811,563 

2341  VicarageSy  containing  6^64,516  acres,  at  Is.  3d 301,532 

Annual  value  of  Public  Livings.  • 1,203,095 

In  the  Gift  of  private  Patrons. 

3444  Rectories,  containing  9,216,144  acres,  at  3s.  6d 1,612,825 

2175  Vicarages,  containing  6,820,300  acres,  at  Is.  3d 363,768 

1000  Perpetual  curacies,  averaging  £75  each 75,000 

649  BeaeficeSy  not  parochial,  averaging  £50  each 32,450 

Annual  value  of  Private  Benefices 2,084,043 

8000  GlebeSy  at  £20  each 160,000 

Total  income  of  parochial  clergy    3,447,138 

Income  of  bishoprics • 150,000 

Ditto  of  deans  and  chapters 275,000 

Total  revenue  of  the  Established  Clergy £3,872,138 
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We  shall  first  solicit  attention  to  the  estimate  from  the  Qaarterly 
Review,  which  is  such  an  unfair  and  misleading  representation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  that  we  ought  almost  to  apologize  to  the  reader 
for  laying  it  hefore  him.     Arthur  Young,  who  is  no  bad  autliority  in 
these  matters,  says  the  revenue  of  the  church  was  five   millions  in 
1790,  and  how  greatly  it  must  since  have  augmented  from  the  vast 
increase   in   population   and  produce.     Notwithstanding  the    evasions 
and  omissions  under  the  Property -Tax,  the  returns  for  1812^  make 
the  tithe  of  that  year  amount  to  £4,700,000,  and,  allowing  for  the 
increase  in  produce  and  fall  in  prices,  it  is  not  likely  a  less  sum  would 
be  returned  at  present.     During  the  war,  the  tithe  was  usually  esti- 
mated at  one- third  of  the  rent ;   it  is  not  much  less  now»  but,  suppose 
it  only  one-fourth,  and  the  rental  of  England  and  Wales  £31,795,200, 
or  one  pound  for  every  acre  in  tillage  ;  then  th6  whole  amount  of  tithe 
collected  is  £7,948,200 ;  from  which,  if  we  deduct  one-third  for  lay- 
tithes  and  land  exempt  from  tithe,  the  church-tithes  alone  amount  to 
£5,297,200. 

Upon  whatever  principle  we  test  the  statement  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  its  erroneousness  is  apparent.  The  reviewer  supposes  the 
rectorial  tithes  to  average  only  Ss,  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  vicarial  tithes 
only  Is.  3d.  Both  these  sums  are  assuredly  too  low.  The  vicarage 
tithes,  in  consequence  of  the  turnip-husbandry  and  other  improvements 
in  agriculture,  are  often  more  valuable  than  the  parsonage.  The  returns 
to  the  circular  inquiries  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  make  the  tithe 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  1790,  average,  per  acre,  45.  O^^. ;  in  1803, 
58,  d|cf. ;  in  1813,  7«.  d^d.  Adopting  the  rate  of  tithe  of  1803,  and 
taking,  with  the  reviewer,  the  land  in  tillage  at  31,795,200  acres,  the 
whole  amount  of  tithes  collected  is  £10,267,200;  from  which,  if  we 
deduct,  as  before,  one-third  for  lay- tithes  and  tithe-free  land,  the 
amount  of  church-tithes  is  £6,844,800  per  annum. 

Again :  the  reviewer  greatly  misrepresents  the  proportion  between 
rectories  and  vicarages.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  the  impropriate 
livings  barely  equal  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  Yet  the  reviewer 
makes  the  number  of  vicarages  4516;  whereas,  according  to  Archdeacon 
Plymley,  there  are  only  3687  vicarages  in  England  and  Wales.f  But 
it  suited  the  sinister  purpose  of  the  writer  to  exaggerate  the  number  of 
vicarages,  ill  order  to  csdculate  the  tithes  of  so  many  parishes  at  only 
It.  3d.  per  acre. 

The  estimate  of  the  income  of  the  Bishoprics  at  £150,000  is  greatly 
below  the  truth.  The  revenues  of  the  four  sees  of  Winchester,  Durham, 
Canterbury,  and  London  alone  exceed  that  sum.  A  vast  deal  of  mystery 
is  always  maintained  about  the  incomes  of  the  bishops ;  but  the  public 
has  incidentally  been  put  in  possession  of  some  certain  data  on  this  point. 
In  1829,  the  late  Archbbhop  Sutton  applied  for  a  private  act  of  parlia- 

*  No8. 248  and  250,  for  1814  and  1816. 

t  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  County  of  Salop. 
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it  to  raise  a  loan  of  £37,000,  to  aasist  in  allerii^  and  improving 
Lambetb-palace ;  when  it  came  out  that  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  this 
poor  member  of  the  "  college  of  fishermen"  was  only  £32,000  per 
amiiim.  This  is  the  representation  of  his  own  officer.  Doctor  Lu^hiog- 
toQ.  Mr.  A.  Baring  stated  that  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  London 
would,  hj  the  falling  in  of  leases,  shortly  amount  to  £100,000  a  year.* 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  reply  to  this,  alleged  that  his  income,  allow- 
ing for  casualties,  did  not  amount  to  one-seventh  of  that  sum.  His 
lordship,  of  course,  meant  his  Jixed  income,  and  did  not  include  fines 
for  the  renewal  of  leases,  nor  the  value  of  his  parks,  palace,  and  man- 
sioos.  We  can  assure  this  right  reverend  prelate  that  the  public  never, 
in  truth,  thought  his  income,  or  that  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  was 
so  extravagantly  high  as  on  their  own  showing  they  appear  to  be.  The 
see  of  Winchester  is  supposed  to  be  worth  £50,000  per  annum.  In 
one  year  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  received  upwards  of  £15,000  in 
fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases. 

But  let  us  ascertain  the  total  income  of  all  the  sees.  In  Liber  Reg^s, 
the  King's  book,  we  have  an  authentic  return  of  the  value  of  the  bish(^- 
rics  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  As  this  return  was  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  the  future  payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  we  may  be  sure  it 
was  not  too  much.  However,  in  these  returns,  the  See  of  Canterbury 
is  valued  at  £2682  :  12  :  2  per  annum ;  the  See  of  London  at  £1000. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  a  labourer's  wages  were  only  a  penny  a  day. 
^^ow,  it  appears,  from  the  admissions  of  Doctor  Lushington  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  that  the  present  incomes  of  these  sees  are  £32,000 
and  £14,444  a-year.  So  that  one  see  has  increased  in  value  twelve 
and  the  other  more  than  fourteen-fold.  The  other  bishoprics  have,  no 
doubt,  increased  in  a  similar  proportion.  Hence,  as  the  incomes  of  the 
twenty-six  sees  in  Liber  Regis  amount  to  £22,855  a-year,  their  pre- 
sent value  cannot  be  less  than  thirteen  times  that  sum,  or  £297,115, 
instead  of  £150,000,  as  stated  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  does 
not  include  the  dignities  and  rectories  annexed  to  the  sees,  or  held  in 
commendam,  nor  the  parks  and  palaces,  the  mansions,  villas,  warrens, 
fines  for  renewals,  heriots,  and  other  manorial  rights,  enjoyed  by  the 
bishops,  and  which  would  make  their  incomes  equal  to,  at  least,  Aa(/'-a- 
million  per  annum. 

The  revenues  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters  may  be  approximated  to  on 
the  same  principle.  Their  incomes,  like  those  of  the  bishops,  arise 
principally  from  lands  and  manors,  and  certain  payments  in  money. 
In  the  King's  Book,  the  deans  and  chapters  are  valued  at  £38,000 
a-year;  consequently,  they  do  not  amount,  at  present,  to  less  than 
£494,000  per  annum,  instead  of  £275,000.  But  the  returns  in  the 
Valor  Ecclesiasticus  are  far  from  complete;  several  deaneries,  pre- 
hends,  and  other  offices  are  omitted;  it  follows,  our  estimate  is  far 
below  the  annual  worth  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations. 


*  House  of  CommoDSy  April  27, 18SD. 
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Tlie  Reviewer  considers  each  glebe  to  be  worth  only  £^0  a-year ; 
but,  when  he  is  desirous  of  illustrating  the  penury  of  the  church  by 
comparing  its  endowments  with  those  o£  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he 
values  the  glebes  of  the  latter  at  £30  per  annum.  The  writer  omits  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  parsonage-houses :  they  must  be  worth  some- 
thing, as  they  save  rent  to  the  incumbents  or  their  curates. 

But  enough  of  the  estimate  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  The  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  this  publication  are  so  notorious  that  every  one  is 
on  his  guard  against  receiving,  implicitly,  any  representations  relative 
to  the  church  from  so  suspicious  a  source.  The  first  statement,  from 
the  '*  Remarks,'*  &e,  contains  some  inaccuracies  and  omissions  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  supply.  Before,  however,  we  submit  a  complete 
view  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  it  will  be  proper  shortly  to  advert 
to  some  items  of  ecclesiastical  emolument  usually  omitted  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature. 

Besides  tithe  and  the  landed  estates  of  the  church,  there  are,  as 
before  remarked,  various  other  sources  from  which  the  clergy  derive 
very  considerable  advantages.  Of  these,  the  first  we  shall  notioe  are 
Public  Charities.  The  inquiries  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  so  far 
as  they  have  proceeded,  tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Brougham*s 
estimate  of  the  revenues  of  charitable  foundations  at  nearly  two  mil- 
lions a-year.  From  the  tenure  of  charitable  endowments,  the  elergy 
have  almost  entire  possession  of  this  immense  fund.  In  England  and 
Wales,  according  to  the  returns  under  the  Gilbert  Act,  there  are  3898 
school  charities,  of  which  the  clergy  enjoy  the  exclusive  emolument ; 
and,  in  the  remaining  charities,  they  largely  participate  as  trustees, 
visitors,  or  other  capacity.  The  pious  credulity  of  our  ancestors  in- 
duced them  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  clergy,  little  foreseeing 
how  their  confidence  would  be  abused.  Three -fourths  of  charitable  pro- 
perty, at  least,  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  ecclesiastics.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  the  inquiries  recently  instituted  into  charitable  founda- 
tions, the  worst  abuses  have  been  found  under  their  management.  The 
school  of  Pockling^n,  in  Yorkshire,  was  a  flagrant  instance,  in  which 
a  member  of  the  established  church  was  receiving  a  snug  income  of  nine 
hundred  pounds  a-year  for  teaching  one  scholar.  A  right  reverend 
prelate,  who  had  been  left  in  trust,  and  his  family,  had  appropriated 
the  funds  of  the  Mere  and  Spital  charities.  The  grammar-schools  in 
almost  every  town  have  become  mere  sinecures,  seldom  having  more 
than  two  or  three  foundation-scholars ;  and  the  buildings  piously  in- 
tended for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  of  poor  scholars,  have  been 
perverted  into  boarding  and  pay  schools  for  the  emolument  of  their 
clerical  masters.  Bristol  and  Bath,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Ripon,  and  Preston,  are  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  abuse  and 
perversion.  In  the  principal  foundations  in  the  metropolis  and  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  Charter-house,  Christ*s  Hospital,  the  great  schools  of 
Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  the  Gresham  Lectures, 
they  derive  great  advantages  as  wardens,  visitors,  provosts,  high 
masters,   senior  masters,  ushers,  lecturers,  and  assistants.     Many  of 
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diflse  ofliees  are  held  by  pluraUtts^  who  are,  also,  digniidrie$f  and 
jkM  nbnes  of  £800  a-year,  besides  allowances  for  house-reMt,  vege- 
t»Mm,  and  Inen,  aad  laige  pensions  of  one  thoosand  a-year,  or  so,  oa 
Rtirement  The  present  head-naster  of  the  Charter*honse,  and  the 
hto  «ad  present  head-master  of  St.  Paol's  School,  are  examples  of  this 
mt  of  monopoly.  In  the  eoliefpes  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  again, 
Ab  frtaHJshod  clergy  have  a  nice  patrimony.  The  government  of  these 
ftondations  io  Yestod  in  a  certain  nnmber  of  reverend  fellows,  and  a 
fRtrroBt,  who  is  a  reverend  also.  The  vahie  of  a  fellowship,  including 
dlewaneeo  for  ooab,  candles,  and  gown,  is  about  £1000  a-year ;  and  a 
pfonMtBhip,  in  good  years,  has  netted  £^00  per  aanmn;*  besides 
vUch,  the  Mlosirs  generally  help  themselves  to  a  good  Hi  liriag  or 
tvo,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  colleges.  Again,  the  establiriied 
dngj  have  exehtstre  poseession  of  the  revenoes  of  the  Universities,  to 
the  Qzclosion  of  distentera,  and  all  persons  of  delicate  consciences,  who 
sre  Krupulous  about  taking  oaths,  and  subscriMng  to  articles  of  £uth 
t^y  neMier  beBe^  nor  nnderstand.f  The  valae  of  a  miiversity  fellow- 
ship is  generally  lees  than  a  feUowship  at  Eton  or  Winchester ;  though 
die  incomes  of  some  of  the  fellows  are  handsome  enough  to  induce  them 
to  prefer  cdBbacy  and  college  residence  to  a  benefice  in  the  country : 
M  to  which  the  professorships  and  tutorships,  which,  bringing  the 
pMwnoiB  in  contact  with  the  youth  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  lead 
to  Mvings  aad  dignities.  Numerous  hvings  are  also  in  the  gift  of  the 
IJiuvfTsities,  as  weH  as  in  the  other  foundations  we  have  mentioned, 
Wlieve  some  of  tiM  offices  in  the  Universities  are  incompatible  with 
dum^piefjwmeat 

From  these  details  we  may  conclude  the  establidied  clergy  share 
Ittgely  in  the  revenues  of  PuUic  Charities ;  supposing  the  college  and 
Bchool  charities  average  only  £175  each,  they  will  produce  £682,150 
a-year. 

Chitbcr  or  StriiPLiCR  Fses,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  form 
another  aibundaat  source  of  revenue  to  the  clergy.  Orig^inally,  surpHce- 
ieet  were  paid  only  by  the  rich,  and  were  intended  for  charity :  what 
w  formerly  a  v^untary  gift  has  been  converted  into  a  demand,  and. 


*  £ndenee  of  Dr.  Goedall,  Third  Report  of  EdaeatioD^Committee. 

^  It  ii  to  thiA  hoov  the  piactioe  at  one  of  the  Uaiversities,  in  obedience  to  the 
statutes  of  Laud,  to  demand  of  every  stndent  on  his  matricnlation,  provided 
He  have  attained  the  mature  age  of  twelve  years,  his  written  assent  and  consent 
to  ail  and  every  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion  l^-and  at  the  other, 
wliere  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are,  for  the  first  time,  re- 

Sired  to  subscribe,  I  can  soleraly  declare, — from  my  own  positive,  personal* 
owledge, — that  the  most  reckless  levity — the  most  dangerous  tricing  with  the 
fibred  engagements  of  truth,  are  foimd  to  prevail  on  these  occasions !  I  ask 
>re  such  the  approved  methods  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  national  morality? 
1  uk  are  these  mockeries  an  exemplification  of  the  position  so  recently  pro- 
claimed by  Captain  Basil  Hall,— that  '  it  is  the  aristocratical  classes,  and  they 
alone,  who  can  give  a  right  tone  to  manners,  by  setting  the  fashion  in  everything 
^f^k  it  Hme  ta  prmcipU,  or  fraeticnUff  wia$  in  wiwraU  and  ta  politicgf* — Tbi 
Chmreh:  Ht  Civil  EMtabli$kiniut  iNdc^eanMe.--Huntor,  London,   1S81. 

E 
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instead  of  tbe  poor  receifing  these  doaatknui,  they  are  pocketed  hj  the 
clergy,  and  poor  as  well  as  rich  are  now  compelled  to  pay  fees  on 
hunals,  marriages,  charchings,  and  christenings.  The  total  soms 
netted  from  this  source  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  correctly.  In 
London,  church-fees  are  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one-third  of  the  priest's 
salary.  .  Besides  the  regular  fee,  it  is  usual,  on  the  hurial  of  opulent 
people,  to  get  a  compliment  of  a  guinea  or  more  for  hat-band  and 
gloves  :  at  marriages,  fire  g^neas ;  at  duistenings,  a  guinea.  In 
Ireland,  the  surplice^ees,  aided  by  a  few  voluntary  gifts,  form  the 
only  maintenance  of  the  catholic  priesthood :  and,  in  this  country,  the 
total  revenue  derived  from  fees  and  g^ratuities,  is  little  short  of  one 
million  a-year.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gove,  whose  estimate  of  church 
property  is  seldom  more  than  one-half  of  its  real  amount,  calculates 
the  annual  value  of  the  glebe  and  surplice-fees  of  each  parish,  on  an 
average,  at  £40  a-*year,  making,  according  to  him,  a  tax  upon  the 
population  of  half  a  million  per  annum. 

£aster-Off£rikgs,  Oblations,  &c.  form  a  third  source  of 
ecclesiastical  emolument.  These  Offerings,  or  Due*,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  certain  customary  payments  at  Easter  and  all  church- 
festivals,  to  which  every  inhabitant^housekeeper  is  liable.  Their 
amount  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  North,  they 
commonly  pay  sixpence  in  lieu  of  an  o£Fering-hen;  a  shilling  in  lieu  of 
an  offering-goose  or  turkey;  one  penny,  called  smoke-penny;  one 
penny-halipenny  for  every  person  or  communicant  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  so  on.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  the  annual  value  of 
these  good  things.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  in  some  parts  they  are 
very  pertinaciously  levied,  and  considered  by  the  established  clergy  as 
part  of  their  "  ancient  rights."*  Probably,  the  value  of  Easter-offer- 
ings may  be  taken  at  £100,000  a-year. 

The  Lectureships,  in  towns  and  populous  places,  are  another 
branch  of  clerjcal  income.  Where  there  is  no  endowment  for  a  lecture- 
ship, the  parishioners,  if  they  desire  a  novelty  of  this  sort,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  church-service,  provide  one  at  their  own 
charge.  The  value  of  a  lectureship,  of  course,  varies  with  the  number 
and  liberality  of  the  subscribers.  No  person  can  officiate  as  a  lecturer 
unless  approved  by  the  incumbent  and  diocesan.  Frequent  squabbles 
arise  from  this  cause ;  the  parishioners  choosing  a  popular  preacher, 
who,  from  a  miserable  feeling  of  jealousy,  is  not  approved  by  the  less 
gifted  incumbent.  The  lectureships  are  generally  held  with  other  pre- 
ferments.    Their  total  value  may  be  stated  at  £60,000  per  annum. 

The  next  branch  of  revenue  we  shall  notice  are  Chaplainships 
and  those  public  offices  which  the  Clergy  may  be  said  to  hold  ex  officio, 
and  to  which  tbey  have  always  the  preference.  The  value  of  chaplain- 
ships  to  the  nobility,  to  ambassadors,  public  bodies,  and  commercial 
companies,  must  be  considerable ;  but  of  the  value  of  these,  and  of  the 

.m —  ■  ■-  ..  ■■  ■  .1.— .-..^Liiii  ' 

*  Trial  of  Peter  WatsoD,  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Durhaia,  for  the  sub- 
jiraction  of  Caster  Offerings. 
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jiaem  held  hy  die  clergy  in  poblic  ioBtitatioiiB,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
admaie.    Suppose  £10,000  a-year. 

fieside  all  these  sources  of  ecclesiastical  levenue,  another  and  onerous 
iRDthen  is  imposed  on  the  people  by  the  New  Churches  erected 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Hie  ram  of  £1,367,400  in  Exchequer-bills  has  been  already  issued  in 
aid  of  the  Yoluntary  contributions  towards  this  undertaking.*  The 
ahries  of  the  secretary,  surveyors,  office-keepers,  and  other  underlings 
of  tbis  commission  cost  the  country  more  than  £5,000  a-year.  One 
hnadred  and  nine  churches  and  chapels  have  been  completed,  and  one 
boadred  and  five  more  are  in  different  stages  of  progress  :  what  is  the 
vbole  number  intended  to  be  erected,  or  the  total  expense,  nobody  can 
tell,  for  the  Commissioners  have  been  recently  incorporatedy  and  in  all 
probability  their  pious  labours  will  be  protracted  for  ages  to  come.  Had 
the  rich  clergy  contributed  their  just  share  to  the  First  Fruits  Fund, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  imposing  this  additional  tax  on 
the  poblic  Bat  the  first  outlay  is  far  from  being  the  worst  part  of  this 
extitordinary  proceeding.  All  those  new  churches  and  diapels  will 
hare  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  rates  levied  on  the  parishioners — dissenters 
as  well  as  churchmen,  and  this,  though  many  have  opposed  their  erec- 
tion as  unneceseary.  Then  there  are  the  stipends  of  ministers,  clerks, 
httdles,  pew-opcners,  and  though  last,  not  least,  the  guzzliogs  and  feed- 
uigs  of  sextons,  churchwardens,  and  chapelwardens  to  be  provided  for ; 
£>r  tbongh  the  patronage  of  the  •  new  churches  is  given  to  the  patron  or 
UKmiibent  of  the  mother-church,  yet  the  salaries  of  the  minister  and 
other  officials,  instead  of  being  deducted  from  the  income  of  the  rector 
<v  ricar,  are  to  be  raised  by  a  charge  for  the  rents  of  pews.  Only 
think  of  this  novel  device  for  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  eccle- 
Avtical  order!  Notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  levied  for  the 
mamtenance  of  the  established  religion,  and  though  the  frequenters 
^the  new  churches  are  actually  compelled  to  pay  tithes  to  the  in- 
cumbents of  their  parishes,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  an  addi- 
tioBal  sum  in  pew  rents  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  national  communion, 
*^  if  they  desire  a  third  service  on  Sundays,  they  must  contribute 
><iditional  for  that  too.f  How  much  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  will  be 
tiHimately  increased  from  this  source,  we  have  not  the  means  of  esti- 
coating.  The  incomes  settled  on  some  of  the  new  ministers  by  the 
(Wmissioners  are  very  considerable ;  that  of  the  minister  of  St.  Peter's, 
Pimlico,  ia  £900  a  year ;  and  those  of  the  rectors  of  the  three  new 
cborchM  in  the  parish  of  St.  M ary-le-bone  are  £350  per  annum  each, 
^^ppose  the  annual  charge  of  each  new  church  £450  per  annum,  it 
^U  shortly  add  to  the  other  permanent  revenues  of  the  church  a  yearly 
ium  of  £94,050. 


*  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  CommisaionerB,  Session,  18SI. 
t  Chnreh-Bmlding-Acts  the  68  Geo.  III.  c.  46  ;  69  Geo.  III.  c.  184 ;  3  Geo. 
rv.  c.  72 ;  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  103 ;  T  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  72  j  0  Geo.  IV.  c.  42. 
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We  Bimll  now  coUeet  tbe  diffareiit  items  and  exhibit  a  general  atnte* 
ment  of  the  revenues  of  the  Establiehed  Clergy.  The  sam  put  down 
lor  tithe  ie  chnrch-tithe  only,  after  deducting  the  tithe  of  ky*impro- 
priations,  and  allowing  for  ahbey^land  and  land  exempt  by  modoa  from 
tithe.  The  church-rates  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people,  hut  being 
levied  at  uncertain  intervals,  for  the  repair  of  chuiches  and  chnpok, 
they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  personal  inconui  of  the  clergy,  and  are 
omitted. 

Revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy  of  England  and  Wales. 

Church-tithe   £6,884,800 

Incomes  of  the  bishoprics • 397,1 15* 

Estates  of  the  deans  and  chapters •••••••  494,000 

Glebes  and  parsonage-houses  «•••••«••• 250,000 

Perpetual  curacies  £75  each ••• ••••••  75,000 

Benefices  not  parochial  £250  each    ••• • 32,450 

Church-fees  on  burials,  marriages,  christenings,  &c.  • «  500,000 
Oblations,  offBrings,  and  compositiotts  for  o&rings  at 

the  four  great  festivals    80,000 

College  and  school  foundations • 682,150 

Lectiueshipe  in  towns  and  populous  places    60,000 

Chaplainships  and  officsa  in  public  institutions  ••••••  10,000 

New  churches  and  chapels  •••  •  • ••••••••••  04,050 

Totel  Revenues  of  the  Estabhshed  Clergy  -£9/450,565 


••■ 


We  are  confident  several  of  these  sources  of  emolument  are  rather 
under-rated.  Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  that  some  items  do  not  pro* 
perly  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  income-^  that  they  are  the  rewards  pra 
opera  el  lahore  extra-officially  discharged  by  the  clergy.  But  what 
would  be  said  if,  in  stating  the  emoluments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
we  limited  ourselves  to  his  military  pay,  without  also  including  hia 
pensions,  sinecures,  and  civil  appointments  ?  The  sums  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  clergy  are  received  by  them  either  as  ministers  of  religion, 
or  from  holding  situations  to  which  they  have  been  promoted  in  coa^ 
sequence  of  being  members  of  the  EstabUshed  Church.  There  are 
several  sums  annually  raised  on  the  people  which  we  have  omitted,  but 
which,  in  strictness,  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  clergy. 
Large  sums  are  constantly  being  voted  by  Parliament  for  building 
churches  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England;  more  than  £21,000  has 
been  granted  for  building  churches  and  bishops'  palaces  in  the  West 
Indies;  £1,600,000  has  been  granted  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  clergy ^ 
as  they  are  called,  and  who  have  been  also  favoured  by  their  Uvinge 


*  The  see  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not  in  charge  in  tho  King's  Book,  and  is 
omitted  in  this  estimate. 
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ieiof  •xonerolcd  from  tli6  land-tax ;  nearly  a  nuUkm  has  been  granted 
ior  boflding  lioQiee  and  parchasnig  glebes  for  the  clergy  in  Ireland ; 
opwaids  ef  £16,000  a-year  is  voted  to  a  society  for  propagating  Chnrch 
of  Engiaodiste  in  loreign  parts;*  and  mors  than  £9,000  is  granted 
to  some  other  Society  for  Diiconntenancing  Vice,^^  doty  which  one 
vouJd  think  especially  merged  in  the  functions  of  onr  established  pastors. 
All  these  suras  have  been  omitted :  they  certainly  tend  to  augment  the 
b«rthen  imposed  on  the  public  by  the  Church :  but  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  do  not  all  form  permanent  branches  of  ecclesiastical  charge,  they 
aie  excluded  from  our  estimate  of  clerical  income.  • 

The  noxt  consideraUon  is  the  Number  of  Persons  among  whom  the 
rerenoes  of  the  Church  are  divided.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  number  of  prelates,  dignitaries,  and  incumbents,  is  only  7,694, 
sod  by  this  dimiOutive  phalanx  is  the  entire  revenue  of  £9,459,565 
monopolised,  affording  an  arerage  income  of  £l  ,228  to  each  indiridual. 
Except  the  clergy,  there  is  no  class  or  order  of  men  whose  incomes 
average  an  amount  like  this.  The  average  pay  of  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  Clergy.  Take  the 
legal  classes -> the  most  gainful  of  all  professions;  add  togeth^  the 
incoraee  of  the  lord^hanoellor,  the  judges,  the  barristers,  conveyancers, 
proctofB*  spedal-plesders,  and  every  odier  grade  of  that  multitudinous 
craft — the  pettifogger  of  most  limited  practice  included—and  divide  the 
total  hy  the  number  of  indindoals,  and  it  will  yield  no  average  income 
like  that  of  dignitaries,  rectors,  and  vicars.  Still  less  will  the  fees  and 
gains  of  the  medical  classes — the  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary — 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  Church.  The  pensions,  salaries,  and 
perquisites  of  employ  is  in  the  civil  department  of  government  are  justly 
deemed  extravagant;  but  compare  the  united  incomes  of  these  with 
ecclesiastics,  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  the  humblest  official 
is  the  Stamp  Office,  and  the  di£Ference  is  enormous.  The  Church  is  a 
monstrous,  overgrown  Caasus  in  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  its 
revenues  incredible,  unbearable,  and  out  of  proportion  with  every  other 
service  and  class  in  society. 

An  average  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  the  Clergy,  however,  affords 
no  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  church 
are  squandered  among  its  members.  Next  to  pluralists,  the  greatest 
abuse  in  the  establishment  restdts  from  the  unequal  amount  of  income 
possessed  by  individuals  of  the  same  rank  in  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
and  the  unequal  burthen  of  duties  imposed  upon  them.  The  incomes 
of  some  bishops,  as  those  of  liandaff,  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  barely 


*  The  efforts  to  promote  Chnrch  of  Englandism  by  expensive  establishinents 
are  attended  with  as  little  saccess  in  the  Colonies  as  in  the  mother  coantry.  In 
Upper  Canada,  out  of  9S5  clergymen,  only  88  are  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  Moravians  are  the  sect  whose  mission  is  most  sacccssful  in  the 
West  Indies.  They  mix  familiarly  with  the  Indians,  instruct  them  in  the  arts 
of  agricnltmre  and  building,  and  thus  hold  out  to  them  advantages  more  readily 
comprehended  than  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  election,  and  the  iocamatien. 
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eqnal  that  of  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  rectors  end  yknrs  wlinse 
conduct  they  are  appointed  to  superintend ;  while  the  incomes  of  others 
exceed  those  of  the  highest  functionaries  in  the  land.  Yet  we  are  told, 
by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  reyenues  of  the  higher  order  of  ecclemastios 
are  to  enable  them  to  rear  their  **  mitred  fronts  in  courts  and  palaces 
to'  reprove  presumptuous  vice."  But  if  one  bishop  requires  a  large 
revenue  to  support  his  dignity  in  high  places,  so  does  another.  Among 
the  archdeacons  is  like  inequality,  their  incomes  varying  from  £200  to 
£2000  a-year.  And  among  the  dignitaries  and  members  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  establishments  is  similar  disproportion.  Many  of  the 
deaneries,  as  those  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  St.  Paul's,  Salisbury, 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Wells,  are  very  valuable,  yielding,  probably,  to 
their  possessors,  incomes  of  £10,000,  £8^000,  £5,000,  £2,000, 
£1,900,  and  1,500  respectively.  The  prebendaries  and  canonries 
vary  in  amount  from  £250  to  £2,000  a-year.  Some  of  the  precentor- 
ships  are  worth  not  less  than  £900  a*year ;  and  many  of  the  chan- 
cellorships,  treasurerships,  succentorships,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
other  official  ships,  afford  snug  incomes  of  £400,  £500,  and  £800  per 
annum.  The  minor  canons  some  of  them  have  £250;  the  vicars-choral 
£350 ;  the  priest-vicars,  the  chanters,  and  sub-chanters,  and  a  hundred 
more  popish  names  and  offices,  are  all  amply,  though  unequally,  re- 
munerated for  their  services. 

In  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  there  is  similar  diversity  and 
injustice.  Many  rectories,  as  before  observed,  are  more  valuable  than 
bishoprics,  having  incomes  from  £8,000  to  £10,000  a-year.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  vicarages,  being  possessed  of  large  glebes  or  lai^ 
endowments,  and  sometimes  both.  While,  again,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  some  rectories,  and  in  particular  vicarages,  whose  tithes 
are  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  and  without  even  a  parsonage-house.  In 
some  instances,  the  deficiency  of  income  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  unite  the  incomes  of  two  or  three  parishes  to 
produce  an  adequate  maintenance  to  the  officiating  minister,  who,  in 
the  care  of  so  many  churches,  cannot  have  time  to  officiate  at  any  of 
tliem  properly ;  and  thus,  no  doubt,  are  many  souls  lost  which  might 
be  saved ;  some,  straying  into  the  fold  of  sectarianism,  become  jaco- 
bins and  dissenters,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  mother  church,  and  the 
eternal  reproach  of  the  right  reverend  bishops,  the  very  reverend  deans, 
the  venerable  archdeacons,  and  other  reverend  dignitaries,  who  waste, 
in  the  pomp,  vanities,  and  luxuries  of  the  world,  the  sums  which  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  these  poor  livings. 

The  penury  of  one  part  of  the  church  is  not  less  objectionable  than 
the  bloated  and  sinecure  opulence  of  another.*     At  the  establishment  of 

•  Tlie  poverty  of  the  Welch  clergy  is  proverbial ;  many  of  the  ctirates  receire 
no  more  than  £10  or  £16  per  annum.  They  seldom  taste  animal  food,  a  meagre 
allowance  of  bread  and  potatoes  being  all  their  scanty  means  afford.  In  North 
Wales  we  hare  heard  {Church  Regeneration  and  Univernty  Reform)  there 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment  who  receives  no  more  than  the  miserable 
stipend  mentioned.     He  has  a  wife  and  six  children.    In  the  day-time  he  con- 
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QaMD  Aane's  booalyy  in  the  beg;iniiiiig  of  the  last  century,  there  were 
5597  liviogB  (aboTe  one-half  of  the  whole  number)  whoee  incomes  did 
HOC  exceed  £50  per  annum.  The  Diocesan  Returns  in  1809  gave  the 
faUowing  classifications  of  poor  livings  under  £150  per  annum :  — 

£  Livings. 

Not  exceeding  10  12 

20  72 

SO  101 

-  40  86S 

SO  4SS 

60  407 

70  S76 

80  SIO 

SM  800 

100  816 

110  283 

120  807 

180  240 

140  205 

160  170 


Total 8908 

It  16  by  gTonping  these  poor  livings  with  the  rich  ones,  and  averaging 
the  whole,  th&t  a  plausible  case  is  often  attempted  to  be  made  out  in 
&rour  of  the  clergy.  One  writer,  for  instance,  whose  statement  has 
been  often  quoted,  makes  the  average  income  of  each  living  in  England 
and  Wales  only  £303  per  annum.*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cove,  adopting 
different  principles  of  odculation,  makes  the  average  income  of  the 
parochial  clergy  only  £255  each.f  Both  these  estimates,  it  is  apparent 
from  what  has  been  advanced,  are  very  wide  of  the  truth.  There  are 
11,342  benefices,  and  only  7,191  incumbents;  and  these  incumbents 
engross  the  entire  revenue  of  the  parochial  clergy  arising  from  tithe 
and  other  sources.  Turning  to  the  statement  at  page  52,  and  deducting 
from  the  total  revenues  of  the  established  clergy  the  incomes  of  the 
bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
parochial  clergy  alone  have  a  total  revenue  of  £8,668,450,  which, 
divided  by  the  number  of  benefices  and  the  number  of  incumbents, 
gives  £764  for  the  average  value  of  each  benefice,  and  £1,205  for  the 

trives  to  scrape  together  a  few  pence  by  condocting  a  boat  in  whieh  passengers 
CTcns  a  rWer :  he  is  the  barber  of  the  village,  shaves  for  a  penny  every  Satui^ay 
n^gbt;  and  five  evenings  In  the  week  he  teaiibes  the  children  of  the  poor  villagers 
reading  and  writing,  for  which  he  receives  a  small  acknowledgement.  O,  ye 
ecclesiastical  potentates,  ye  Blomfields  and  Snroners,  for  one  moinentlay  aside 
your  silken  attribntes,  stop  your  postillions  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  and  visit  a 
poor  tfflicied  brother! 

In  Uverpool,  Mr.  Morgan  Jones  affirms,  within  these  last  five  years  there  have 
heen  discovered  among  the  prostitutes  of  that  dissolute  sea-port  no  less  than 
tweaty-five  young  women  the  daughUra  qf  Welch  clergymen, 

•  Qnsrterly  Review,  vol.  xiix.  p.  654. 

t  Essay  on  the  Beveaues  of  the  Churchi  p.  124. 
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average  income  of  each  iaeumbeBft.  Fion  ihii  eooniiouB  iaeonw,  the 
paltry  sdpeode  of  £40  or  £60  a-year,  pud  by  aome  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  to  their  cnratea,  are,  of  oourse,  to  he  deducted. 

The  representation  idiich  the  Qnarterly  ReWew,  and  other  mia* 
leading  publications,  is  desirous  of  impressing  on  the  public  ie,  that 
there  are  about  10  or  11,000  benefices,  held  by  about  as  many  indi- 
viduals—rectors, vicars,  and  perpetual  curates — whose  average  income 
is  the  very  moderate  sum  of  £255  or  £303  each*  Such  a  statement, 
if  true,  would  render  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  distribution  of  these  revenues,  very  litde  objectionable  indeed.  But 
we  will  soon  show  this  is  all  mystification  and  delusion. 

The  real  situation  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  is  this:  in  £ngland  and 
Wales  there  are  5098  rectories,  3687  vicarages,  and  2970  churches 
neither  rectorial  nor  vicarial;  in  all,  11,755  churches.*  These  churches 
are  contained  in  10,674  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries;  and,  proba- 
bly, after  a  due  allowance  for  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  smaller 
parishes,  form  about  as  many  parochial  benefices.  Now,  the  whole  of 
these  10,674  benefices  are  in  the  hands  of  7191  incumbents;  there  are 
2886  mdividuals  with  7037  livings;  517  with  1701  livings;  209  with 
836  livings;  64  with  320  livings.  Look  again,  at  page  31,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  parochial  monopoly  is  solved.  Or  let  any  one  look 
into  the  Clerical  Ouide,  and  he  will  find  nearly  one-half  the  whole 
number  of  incumbents  are  pluralists.  Some  are  rectors  at  one  place, 
vicars  at  another,  and  curates  at  another;  some  hold  three  or  four 
rectories,  besides  vicarages  and  chapelries;  some  hold  two  vicarages, 
a  chapelry,  and  a  rectory;  in  short,  they  are  held  in  every  possible 
combination.  But  what  does  the  secretary  to  four  bishops,  Mr.  Wright, 
tbe  *'  Informer,**  as  the  late  Bragge  Bathurst  termed  him,  say  on  this 
subject:  in  one  diocese  the  majority  of  the  clergy  held  three  livings, 
some  five,  and  some  six,  besides  dignities,  and  **  yet  a  g^reat  part  of 
them  did  not  reside  upon  any  of  their  preferments.'' 

This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  property  of  the.  church  is  mono- 
polized. Some  persons  imagine  that  there  are  as  many  rectors  as 
rectories,  vicars  as  vicarages,  prebendaries  as  prebends,  deans  as  deane- 
ries, &c.  No  such  thing:  the  26  bishops,  700  dignitaries,  and  about 
4000  non-resident  incumbents,  principally  belonging  to  the  Aristocracy, 
enjoy  nearly  the  whole  ecclesiastical  revenues,  amounting  to  more  than 
NINE  MILLIONS,  and  averaging  upwards  of  £2000  a-year. 

And  far  what  service?  what  duties  do  they  perform?  what  benefit  do 
the  people  derive  from  their  labours?  >  The  bishops  ordain  tbe  priests; 
sometimes  visit  their  dioceses;  sometimes  preach ;  and  this  we  believe 
is  the  extent  of  their  performances,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  amount 
to  very  little.  As  to  the  venerable,  very  reverend,  and  worshipful  dig- 
nitaries, they  perform  still  less.  Let  any  one  visit  the  cathedral  or 
collegiate  churches ;  go  into  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  or  York 


*  Archdeacon  Plymley 'a.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Couoty  of  Salop. 
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lliiiatar»  fiir  uiBteiioe;  and  observe  wfaal  ur  doing  in  those  places.  No 
aenrioe  is  perfonned  which  interests  the  public.  PersoDB  may  be  found 
tdmirinp  the  stone  and  mortar;  but  the  vicars-choFal,  the  priest-vican, 
the  chmntBtBy  or  Bab-chanteis»  or  fifth  or  sixth  canons,  are  very  little 
regarded;  and  as  to  the  dignitaries  themselves,  why  they  are  never  to 
be  seem;  nany  of  them  probably  reside  some  hundred  miles  off,  in 
pleasant  parts  i^  the  country,  enjoying  the  amusements  of  the 
«r  whihng  away  their  time  at  card-tables  or  watering-places. 
Then,  as  to  the  nan- resident  incumbents,  it  must  be  admitted  they  are 
sineciinsts,  whose  duty  is  performed,  and  for  which  they  receive  the 
salary,  by  deputy.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  these  three  classes,  without 
pafocming  any  duties  of  importance,  absorb  almost  the  entire  revenues 
of  the  dmreb. 

The  MjDoring  bees  in  the  established  church  are  the  curates,  who 
receive  a  v^ry  small  share  of  its  emoluments.  In  a  parliamentary 
paper,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1830,  containing  the 
diocesan  returns  relative  to  the  number  and  stipends  of  curates  in 
Fjigl^Tyl  and  Wales,  we  find  that,  for  the  year  1827,  out  of  4254  in- 
dmdnnls  of  that  class,  there  were  1639  with  salaries  not  exceeding 
£60,  nad  only  eighty -four  out  of  the  whole  number  with  salaries  ex^ 
em^lwi^  £160.  There  were  fifty-nine  curates  with  incomes  between 
£20  and  £30,  and  six  with  incomes  between  £10  and  £20.  There 
were  1393  curates  resident  in  the  glebe  houses,  and  805  more  resident 
in  their  parishes.  So  that,  either  for  want  of  parsonage-houses,  or 
other  cause,  a  vast  number  of  parishes  had  neither  resident  curate  nor 
incumbent.  Supposing  the  stipends  of  the  curates  average  £75  a-year, 
which  is. higher  than  the  bishops,  under  the  55  Geo.  III.,  have  in  many 
cases  authority  to  raise  them»  their  share  of  the  church-revenues  amounts 
only  to  £319,050.  Yet  it  is  this  useful  and  meritorious  oider  which 
performs  nearly  the  whole  service  of  the  national  religion. 

To  the  curates  we  may  add  the  poiAiessors  of  the  poor  livings,  as  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  who  really  discharge  some  duties  for  their  emolu- 
ments.    These  livings  may  be  considered  the  mere  offinl,  or  waste  land 
of  the  church,  on  which  those  who  have  neither  rotten  boroughs  nor 
family  influence,  are  allowed  to  graze.     Their  incomes  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  allow  for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate,  many  of  the  incumbents 
reside  on  their  benefices  and  perform  the  duties  of  Uieir  parishes.     But 
even  this  class  is  not  in  the  indigent  state  some  persons  are  apt  to 
imagine.     The  returns  we  have  cited  of  the  value  of  poor  livings  in 
1809,  were  considered,  at  the  time,  a  gross  imposition  on  the  public 
and  parliament.     In  consecpience,  however,  of  these  returns,  true  or 
&lse,  the  incomes  of  the  poor  clergy  have  subsequently  been  greatly 
augmented.     Besides  Queen  Anne  s  bounty,  £100,000  has  been  voted 
amraaliy  by  parliament;  the  benefactions  in  money,  by  private  indivi- 
duals, amount  to  upwards  of  £300,000;  other  benefactions,  in  houses* 
^OT  the  residence  of  ministers,  in  lands,  tithes,  and  rent-charges,  are 
reiy  considerable :  to  which  we  may  add  the  advantages  small  benefices 
We  derived  from  being  exonerated  from  the  land  tax,  and  from  the 
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increase  in  population,  and  in  the  value  of  tithes  from  agricultural  im^ 
provements. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  the 
situation  of  the  poor  clergy,  as  they  are  called,  is,  that  they  are, 
like  the  non-resident  aristocratical  incumbents,  nearly  all  pluralists. 
Few,  indeed,  only  hold  one  living;  and,  probably,  the  whole  3998 
livings  under  £150,  are  held  by  1500  or  2000  individuals.  That  this 
is  the  case,  is  evident,  from  the  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  exonerate  small  benefices  from  the  land-tax,  and  which  are 
now  lying  before  us.  In  these  returns  for  1820  we  find  2137  livings, 
or  other  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  less  than  £150  in  clear  yearly  value, 
had  been  exonerated  ^m  the  land-tax.*  Of  419  benefices  exonerated 
from  the  land-tax  in  1814,  there  were  only  ninety-two  with  incomes  of 
less  than  £100  each,  held  without  other  preferment, f  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  poor  clergy,  whose  incomes  Dr.  Cove  made  about 
£80,  have,  from  pluralities,  consolidation,  and  the  other  advantages 
mentioned,  incomes  of  at  least  £150  each,  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  curates,  there  are  few  poor  clergy  in  England. 

We  have  now  afforded  the  reader,  without  exaggeration  or  distortion 
of  facts,  a  complete  and  intelligible  view  of  the  total  amount  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Established  Clergy.  The  chief 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are  the  diminutive  number  of  the  beneficed 
clergy,  their  sinecurism,  and  relative  efiiciency  in  the  discharge  of 
religious  duties,  and  the  monstrous  inequality  in  their  incomes.  These 
points  will  best  appear  from  the  succinct  statement  we  subjoin. 

Statement,  showing  the  Mode  in  which  the  Revenues  of  the  Church, 
amounting  to  £9,459,565,  are  divided  among  the  different  Orders 
of  Clergy. 

Artni^t  Inrome      Total 
CUm.  of  cftcb  individual,    inoomet. 

Episcopal   f     2  Archbishops £26,465  £52,930 

Clergt,     I    24  Bishops 10,174  244,185 

28  Deans    1580  44,250t 

61  Archdeacons •  739  45,126 

26  Chancellors •  494  12,844 

514  Prebendaries  and  Canons  •  •  545  280,130 
330  Precentors,  Succentors,  Vi- 
cars-General, Minor  Ca- 
nons, Priest- Vicars,  Vi-*  ««q  .,  , .  ^.^ 
car8-Choral,&otherMem-  ^^  '^'^^  ^  *  *  '^^^ 
bers  of  Cathedral  and  Col- 
legiate Churches  « •  •  • 


Dignita- 
ries, &c. 


Carried  forward  £791,085 


*  Pari,  papers,  vol.  xi.  No.  SOS,  Session  1820. 
t  Pari.  Papers,  vol.  xii.No.  474,  Session  1815. 

X  The  value  of  the  deaneries,  prebends,  and  other  dignities,  b  calculated 
from  the  returns  in  the  King*s  book,  allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  in  the 
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Parochial 
Clergy. 


Bronght  forward  £791,085 
^2886  Ari8tocraticPliinilistB,mo8t-*\ 
ly  non-rendent,  and  hold^  I 
ing  two,  three,  fonr,  or  f 
more  UYings,  in  all  7037  V  1863  5,379,430 
Imngs,  ayeraging  each,  | 
tithes,  glebes,  church-fees,  1 
&c.£764 J 

4305  Incombents,  holding  one 
living  each,  and  about  one- 
half  resident  on  their  be- 
nefices     •••••< 

4254  Curates,  licensed  and  unli- 
censed, whose  average  sti- 
pends of  about  £75  per 
annum,  amounting  toge- 
ther to  £319,050,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  incomes  of 
the  pluralists  and  other 
incumbents. 


764  3,289,020 


Total 


£9,459,565 


Observations. 


The  above  statement  affrads  room  for  important  remarks,  in  order  to 
^tiognish  the  over  from  the  under  paid,  and  the  useful  and  meritorious 
from  the  mere  sinecurists,  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Every  thing  in  this  country  is  formed  upon  an  aristocratic  scale. 
Because  some  noblemen  have  enormous  incomes,  ergo  the  bishops  must 
Ittre  enormous  incomes,  to  be  fit  and  meet  associates  for  them.  Thus, 
OQe  extravagance  in  society  generates  another  to  keep  it  in  counte- 
n^ce;  because  we  have  a  king  who  costs  a  million  a  year,  we  must 
bave  lords  with  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  bishops  with  fifty  thousand 
^  year;  and  as  a  consequence  of  all  this,  a  labourer's  wages  cannot  be 
more  than  lOd.  a  day-^he  must  live  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  have 
^e  penny  roll  not  bigger  than  his  thumb.  But  why  should  the  income 
of  a  bishopric  so  far  exceed  that  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  civil  de- 
pvtment  of  government  ?  Burke's  argument  is  not  consistent.  A 
Secretary  of  State  has  .to  show  his  "  front  in  courts  and  palaces,''  as 
Well  as  a  bishop ;  he  is  in  constant  intercourse  with  dukes  and  princes, 


vatoe  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  to  one.  The 
Rsalt  is,  we  are  aware,  an  average  value  greatly  below  the  truth.  Some  single 
prebends,  as  the  golden  ones  of  St.  Paul's,  Winchester,  Ely,  Lincoln,  and 
Durham,  are  worUi  from  £800  to  £2000  a-year.  But,  in  the  al)sence  of  more 
aothentic  laformatton,  we  have  been  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  pro- 
ceeding on  the  general  principle  mentioned,  or  of  relying  on  private  reports— 
ud  we  preferred  the  former. 
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yet  his  nlftrj  doM  not  exceed  £6000  a  year.  The  hishope  have  their 
private  fortunes  as  well  as  others^  and  there  k  no  just  reason  why 
their  official  incomes  should  be  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  a  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  or  Chancellor  of  the  £xclieqiier. 

An  Archdeacon  is  considered  the  deputy  of  the  bishop,  and  assists 
in  the  discharge  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  diocese.  As  such,  we 
think  the  deputy  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  his  principal, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  archdeaconries  applied  to  a  fund  to  be  raised, 
in  lieu  of  tithes.  Many  bishops  are  not  overburthened  with  duty,  and 
have  little  need  of  assistants.  One  bishop  of  the  United  Church,  it  is 
well  known,  spent  all  his  time  in  Italy,  where  he  dissipated  the  revenues 
of  an  immensely  rich  see.  Some  English  bishops  do  not  reside  in  their 
dioceses.  We  knew  a  bishop  who  resided,  within  the  last  eight  years, 
not  more  than  a  mile  from  St.  James's  Palace ;  he  lived  till  he  sunk  into 
a  state  of  dotage  and  imbecility ;  he  was  in  fact  left  to  the  care  of  a 
wet-nurse,  who  treated  him  like  an  in^&nt :  we  never  heard  the  church 
sustained  any  injury  from  the  suspended  services  of  this  right  reverend 
prelate,  and  he,  or  some  one  for  him,  continued,  till  his  death,  to  receive 
the  revenues  of  his  see. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter^  consisting  of  canons  and  prebendaries, 
are  considered  the  council  of  the  bishop.  This  is  about  as  much  of  a 
farce  as  O'Connelju's  great  crucifix  in  Merrion-Square,  or  the  virtues 
of  relics  and  holy  water.  It  is  notorious,  the  bishop  and  his  chapter 
are  oftener  at  open  loggerheads,  than  sitting  in  harmonious  conclave 
to  devise  measures  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  of  St. 
David's  is  his  own  dean,  and  so  endeavours  to  avoid  such  unseemly 
dissensions  by  being  part  council  to  himeelf.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  to  elect  the  bishop ;  that  is 
choose  the  appointee  of  some  court  favourite,  and  in  tiie  exercise  of 
which  franchise,  they  discharge  as  virtual  functions  as  the  electors  of 
Cockermouth  or  Ripon,  who  adopt  the  nominees  of  Earl  Lonsdale  and 
Miss  Lawrence.  The  deaneries,  prebends,  canonries,  and  other  cathe- 
dral dignities,  are  in  fact  honorary  offices  of  great  value ;  they  are  en- 
dowed with  vast  estates,  numerous  manors,  and  other  good  things, 
and  have  valuable  livings  in  their  gift ;  all  of  which  advantages  are 
so  much  public  income  idly  squandered.  We  have  before  adverted  to 
the  sinecure  nature  of  these  appointments  before  the  Refbnnatioa,  and, 
as  a  further  proof  that  they  are  offices  without  duties,  we  may  mention 
that  nominations  to  them  are  sometimes  suspended.  In  1797,  when 
the  cathedral  of  Lichfield  was  about  being  repaired,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained  to  defray  the  expense,  by  sequestrating  the  re- 
venues of  two  vacant  prebends.  If  the  duties  of  these  two  offices  could 
be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  term,  they  might  for  perpetuity,  and  the 
revenues  of  all  similar  situations  appropriated  to  the  establislunent  of  a 
fund  in  lieu  of  tithes,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Working  Clergy. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Aristocratic  Pluralists.  These  are  so 
many  clerical  sinecurists  who  receive  immense  incomes,  without  render- 
ing any  service  to  the  community.     They  are  mere  men  of  the  world, 
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^oaent  is  the  nca-«oii7s»,  tlw  Ml-roon,  and  billiftrd-taMe. 
Thar  itldoiii  see  their  parufaes :  their  residence  is  in  Londoa,  at  PariSy 
Nmiiee,  or  Ftarenoe.  If  they  mit  their  benefices,  it  is  not  in  the  capa- 
dty  of  pastor,  but  of  surveyor  or  tax-gatherer,  who  conies  to  spy  out 
impniffeiifeents,  to  watch  the  increase  of  stock  and  extension  of  tUlage, 
and  see  how  niany  hundreds  more  he  can  squeeze  out  of  the  fmits  of  the 
indiisiry  and  capital  of  the  impoverished  farmer.  The  poor  parishioner, 
who  eonftrihates  his  ill-spared  tithe  to  the  ricions  indulgence  of  these 
ipirilaal  loensts,  is  neither  directed  by  their  example,  instructed  by  their 
precepted  nor  benefited  by  their  expenditure. 

Fnm  the  preceding  table,  it  is  evident  that  about  2152  incumbents,* 
and  4254  curates,  discharge  nearly  the  entire  duties  of  the  established 
religiiafi ;  that  tii^r  average  income  is  £301 ,  which  is  more  than  the 
avenge  income  of  the  Scotch  clergy;  more  than  the  income  of  the 
diaepnring  clergy  in  England,  and  the  catholic  clergy  in  Ireland;  that, 
therdbre,  £1,974,503,  the  total  revenue  of  these  classes,  constitutes 
■eaily  the  whole  expenditure  the  national  worship  requires  for  its 
Baintenanee  and  the  discharge  of  its  spiritual  functions. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  Bishops,  Dignitaries,  and  Non-restdent 
incmidbeBtB,  amoontine  to  6,025  individuals,  receive  £7,485,062  per 
animm,  or  seven-ninmi  of  the  revenues  of  the  church;  that  these 
daisaa  hold  either  merely  honorary  appointments,  discharge  no  duties, 
or  are  g^ready  overpaid ;  that,  in  consequence,  by  abolishmg  n<m-resi-> 
denoe,  stalls,  and  other  sinecures,  and  by  reducing  the  salaries  of  the 
higl^  clergy  to  a  level  with  those  of  appointments  in  the  State,  or  to  a 
level  widi  tiiose  of  the  best  paid  clergy  in  Europe,  several  millions  of 
poblic  income  might  be  saved,  to  be  applied  either  to  the  establishment 
of  a  ftind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  operative  clergy,  in  lieu  of  tithe 
and  other  ecclesiastical  imposts;  or,  it  might  be  applied,  as  a  great 
portion  of  it  was  originally  intended,  as  a  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor ;  or,  as  a  substitute  for  those  public  taxes  whose  pressure  on 
**  the  springs  and  sources  of  industry*'  tends  to  produce  national 
poverty  and  embarrassment. 

Further,  it  is  clear,  from  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  origin  and 
tenure  of  church  property,  that  it  has  been  always  considered  public 
property;  that  it  was  dealt  with  as  such  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.» 
and  by  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.,  and  the  same 
policy  has  been  pursued  towards  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  every 
European  state :  that,  in  consequence,  the  legislature,  after  making  a 
provision  for  the  life  interests  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  church 
TevenneSy  as  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,t  is  authorized  by 


*  Tbe  Diocesan  Retams,  laid  before  the  privy  ooancil,  for  1827,  state  that, 

of  the  Doo-resident  incambents,  1590  do  duty ;  but  the  amount  of  duty  they 

(iiiciksige  is  not  stated.    Many  incumbents  who  reside  do  no  duty.    Allowing 

for  the  non-residents  who  do  duty,  and  the  residents  who  do  none,  we  believe 

ffae  oamber  of  incambents,  who  actually  perform  the  duties  of  parishes,  is  not 

imater  than  we  have  mentioned. 

t  Hailam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  p.  78. 
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precedent  snd  the  exsmide  of  other  nations ;  and  may,  without  injustice 
or  inhumanity^  adopt  such  measures  for  introducing  a  new  dispcMsition 
of  clerical  endowments,  as  is  most  conducive  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  community. 

Lastly,  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the  ahlest  writers  on  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  that  a  religious  establishment  of  any  kind  is  no  part  of 
Christianity — it  is  only  the  means  of  inculcating  it ;    that  a  church 
establishment  is  founded  solely  on  its  utility  ;*  that  the  public  endow- 
ment of  any  church  implies,  it  is  intended  to  be  subordinate  and 
auxiliary  to  the  public  good ;  that  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  not  originadUy  granted  for  the  support  of  a  particular  eect 
of  religiomsts,  but  the  general  support  and  diffusion  of  the  Gospel : 
that,  in  consequence,  our  episcopalian  establishment  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  religion,  but  a  mean  of  social  advantage,  and  its  policy  and  dura- 
tion ought  to  be  determined  solely  by  its  bearing  on  the  public  interest ; 
and,  that,  on  any  future  interference  with  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
the  two  most  important  considerations  are-^r«^,  that  if  appropriated  to 
the  maintenance  of  religion  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  teachers  of  Christianity  generally,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed ;  and,  $econdly^  that  the  amount  and  prc^rtion  in  which 
they  are  so  appropriated,  ought  to  be  determined  by  <Nie  sole  object-* 
the  only  true  end  of  religion,  government,  law,  and  every  social  institu- 
tion— ^namely,  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  People. 


We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude  this  section  than 
by  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  Church  of  Englandism  and  of 
Christianity  in  other  countries.  England  affords  the  only  grand  monu- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  wealth  remaining  to  shew  the  intellectual  bondage 
of  men  in  times  of  superstition,  before  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  education.  Except  in  this  country,  the  people  have 
every  where  cast  off  the  prejudice  impressed  upon  them  during  the  dark 
ages,  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield  up  a  large  portion  of  their  property 
and  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  to  be  consumed  by  a  numerous  body  of 
idle  and  luxurious  ecclesiastics.  Abroad  those  clergymen  are  only 
respected  and  supported  who  zealously  labour  in  their  ministry,  and  are 
the  real  spiritusil  pastors  of  the  people.  Formerly  clergymen  were 
almost  the  only  persons  who  knew  how  to  read  and  write;  they  took 
an  active  part  in  the  admimstration  of  the  laws,  and  were  in  universal 
request  as  secretaries  and  clerks.  This  was  some  excuse  for  their 
number  and  endowments.  But  these  days  are  past,  and  the  subjoined 
comparison  will  show  that  the  churches  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
present  as  singular  a  contrast  with  their  ancient  endowments  as  with 
the  present  enormity  of  Church  of  England  opulence. 


*  Pale/s  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosopbyy  book  vL  chap.  10. 
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Comparaiwe  JExpense  of  Church  of  EnglandUm  and  of  Christianity 

tn  all  other  Countries  of  the  World. 


Expenditure       Total  Amoant 
the 


«•»•  ii#tw  l«««iAii  Namberof      on  the  Clersy*       oftheEnpen- 

Haae  Of  tfec  Nmtlos.  Hearrw.        per  Million  of      dlturelneach 

Hearen.  Nation. 

32,000,000  £62,000    £2,000,000 

United  Slatai 9,600,000  60,000  576,000 

Spun 11,000,000  100,000  1,100,000 

Portugal     3,000,000  100,000  300,000 

Hoi^aiY,  CaOiolics 4,000,000  80,000  320,000 

CalTinistB 1,050,000  60,000  63,000 

Lotfaenns 650,000,  40,000  26,000 

Italy 19,391,000  40,000  776,000 

Austria 18,918,000  50,000  950,000 

Switaerland    1,720,000  50,000  87,000 

PruMia • 10,536,000  50,000  527,000 

German  Small  States 12,763,000  60,000  765,000 

Holland 2,000,000  80,000  160,000 

Netherlands 6,000,000  42,000  252,000 

Demnark 1,700,000  70,000  119,000 

Sweden 3,400,000  70,000  238,000 

Ra»a.  Greek  Church 34,000,000  15,000  510,000 

CatholiGS  and  Latherans.  8,000,000  50,000  400,000 

Christians  in  Turkey 6,000,000  30,000  180,000 

Sooth  America 15,000,000  30,000  450,000 

Christians  dispersed  elsewhere  ••  3,000,000  50,000  150,000 

TTie  Clenrv  of 203,728,000  people  receive  9,949,000 

England  wid  Wales 6,500,000  1,455,316      9,459,565 

Hence,  it  appears,  the  administration  of  Church  of  Englandism  to 
6,500,000  hearers  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  administration  of  all 
odier  forms  of  Christianity  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  203,728,000 

hearers.  ,   . 

Of  the  different  forms  of  Christianity  the  Romish  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive. A  Roman  CathoHc  clergyman  cannot  go  through  the  duties  of 
his  ministry  well  for  more  than  1000  persons.  The  masses,  auncular 
confessions,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  other  ohservances,  make  his 
duties  more  laborious  than  those  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  with  double 
the  number  of  hearers :  add  to  which,  the  cost  of  wax  lights,  scenery, 
and  other  accompanfanents  peculiar  to  Catholic  worship.  Notwith- 
standing these  extra  outgoings,  we  find  that  the  administration  of  the 
Episcopalian  Reformed  Religion  in  England  to  one  million  of  hearers, 
costs  the  people  fourteen  times  more  than  the  administration  of  Popery 
to  the  same  number  of  hearers  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  more  than 
forty  times  the  administration  of  Popery  in  France. 

Dissenters,  like  churchmen,  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  tiie 
fiapportof  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the  established  religion,  besides 
Wing  to  maintain,  by  voluntary  payments,  their  own  pastors  and 
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placM  of  worslup.  In  France  aU  x«Iigioo«  are  maiaUinad  bj  the  state, 
without  distinction ;  all  persona  have  acceia  te  the  universities  and 
public  schools:  in  England,  only  one  religion  is  maintained  by  the 
state ;  and  all  dissenters  from  the  national  wonhif  are  excluded  from 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  from  the  masterships  of  .g^rammar- 
schools,  and  other  public  loiindatioBs,  endowed  bj  our  common  ancestors, 
for  the  general  promotion  of  (Hety  and  learning. 

Dr.  Palet,  a  writer  of  great  eminence,  and  whose  prineipal  work 
has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  policy  <^  every  govensneat  which  endows  a  particnlar  form 
&i  religion,  to  make  choice  of  that  religion  whieh  is  Allowed  and  believed 
in  by  a  majority  o£  the  people.  This  principle,  howsrer,  is  not  acted 
upon  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  endowments  of 
the  established  clergy,  their  gradation  of  rank,  and  protection  by  the 
state,  it  seems  that,  owing  to  laxity  of  discij^ine,  want  of  seal,  defects 
in  the  liturgy,  or  other  causes,  the  adherents  of  the  privil^ed  wor- 
ship constitute  a  minority  of  the  nation. 

England  and  Ireland  are  the  only  countries  in  the  world  where  a  tenth 
of  the  produce  is  claimed  by  the  clergy.  In  Popish  Italy  the  eoclesias- 
tie^d  tithe  is  only  a  fortieth,  and  is  taken  in  hind.  A  proseeutioa  by  a 
dergyman  for  tithe  is  nearly  imkaown ;  whereas,  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
tithe  causes,  often  forming  the  most  costly  and  intricate  senree  of  litiga- 
tion, are  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  Fiance  the  expense  of  all  religions, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  is  d^rayed  out  of  the  taxes,  like  other  branches 
of  the  public  service.  In  the  United  States  of  America  all  the  different 
modes  of  worship  are  maintained  by  their  respective  fioUewers. 

The  monstrous  excess  in  the  pay  of  the  English  clergy  appears  from 
comparing  ^eir  average  income,  with  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  of 
equal  rank  in  other  countries.  In  France  an  axchfoishop  has  only 
£1041  a-year;  a  bishop  £625;  aa  archdeacon  £166;  a  canon  or 
prebend  £100;  a  rector  £48 ;  a  curate  £31.  In  Rome  the  income  of 
a  cardinal,  the  next  in  dignity  to  the  pope,  is  £400  to  500  a-year ;  of 
a  rector  of  a  parish  £30;  of  a  curate  £17:  compare  these  stipends 
with  the  enormous  incomes  of  the  English  clergy ;  and,  making  allow- 
ance for  difierence  in  the  expenoe  of  living  in  the  respective  coontries, 
the  disparity  in  ecclesiastical  remuneration  appeam  incredible. 

V.     RAPACITY    OF   THE    CLERGY    EXEMPLIFIED. 

Though  the  avocations  of  the  clergy  are  pro^assedly  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  no  class  has  mamfested  so  greedy  an  appetite  for  temporal  ad- 
vantages and  enjoyments.  They  have  been  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse-leech,  their  cry  has  constantly  been  give  !  give  !  A  brief  notice 
of  the  application  of  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  and,  subsequently,  oi 
parliamentary  g^rants  to  the  augmentati(Ni  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  will 
show  as  much  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  as  wasteful  expen- 
diture of  public  money  on  the  church  as  was  ever  exhibited  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  monkish  superstition. 
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First  FruUSf  «8  is  well  known,  are  the  first  jear*s  whole  profit  or 
value  of  any  sfHritual  preferment.  The  Tenths  are  the  tenth  part  of 
the  annual  value  of  each  living.  Both  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  for- 
merly paid  to  the  pope.  The  first-fruits  were  paid  to  his  Holiness  on 
promotion  to  any  new  benefice,  and  the  tenths  were  an  annual  income- 
lax  of  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  clergy.  As  the  clergy 
vooJd,  when  it  was  contrary  to  law,  persist  in  the  payment  of  these 
foreign  exactions,  Henry  VII].  determined,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
ffiODasterieSy  to  keep  them  to  the  yoke  to  which  they  had  voluntarily 
subjected  themselves,  and  annexed  the  revenue  arising  from  first-fruits 
and  tenths  to  the  crown ;  excepting,  however,  from  the  payment  of 
fiist-fhixts,  all  vicarages  under  ten  pounds,  and  rectories  under  ten  marks 
per  annom. 

According  to  the  valuation  in  the  King's  Book,  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths  were  paid,  as  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  has  it,  to  "  the  g^eat  aid, 
relief,  and  supportation  of  the  inestimable  charges  of  the  Crown :"  and 
so  continued  till  the  2d  year  of  queen  Anne,  1703,  when  an  act  passed 
giving  to  a  corporation,  which  was  to  be  erected  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings,  the  whole  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.  This 
is  what  is  called  Queen  Anxe's  Bounty,  and  amounted  to  about 
£14,000  per  annum :  it  has  been  subsequently  increased  by  an  annual 
grant  of  £100,000  from  parliament  and  the  benefactions  of  individuals. 
By  another  act  of  the  queen,  the  bishops  are  required,  by  oaths  of  wit- 
nesaeSy  to  ascertain  the  clear  improved  yearly  value  of  every  benefice 
with  incomes  not  exceeding  £50  per  annum,  and  certify  the  same  to 
the  exchequer,  in  order  to  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits:  and  all  above  that  value  to  contribute,  by  the  payment  of 
first-fruits  and  tenths,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  former. 

The  object  of  the  queen  in  establishing  this  fund  was  to  relieve  the 
poor  clergy ;  the  real  and  only  effect  has  been  to  relieve  the  rtcA  clergy 
from  a  charge  to  which  by  law  they  were  liable.     In  the  26th  Henry 
VIII.  a  provision  was  made  for  revising,  from  time  to  time,  the  valua- 
tions nndier  which  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  were  paid.     It  is  probable 
the  clergy  of  1 703  were  apprehensive,  as  the  nation  was  then  engaged 
in  an  expensive  war,  that  such  a  revision  might  be  made ;  and  in  per- 
soading  the  pious  queen  to  renounce  a  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
for  the  sake  of  **  her  poor  clergy,"  they  artfully  contrived  to  insert  a 
clause  (the  last  in  the  act)  by  which  the  payment  of  first-fruits  and 
tenths  was  made  perpetual  at  the  original  rate  of  valuation ! 

The  canning  of  the  rich  clergy  in  thus  shifting  from  themselves  the 
burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren,  is  only  to 
be  matched  in  degree  by  the  folly  shown  in  the  application  of  the 
diminished  revenue  which  this  trick  of  theirs  still  left  for  the  improve- 
ment of  somll  livings.  At  the  time  when  the  Bounty-Fund  was 
established,  there  were,  according  to  the  returns,  5597  livings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  with  incomes  not  exceeding  £50,  and  which  the  slow 
operation  of  the  fund,  aided  by  parliament,  would  not  raise  to  £150 
in  two  centuries.    Under  such  circumstances  any  rational  being  would 
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Buppofie  the  governors  and  the  legislature,  by  whom  the  disposal  of  the 
fund  was  superintended,  would  have  made  some  mquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  these  livings.     Some  of  them  were  of  very  small  extent  and 
scarcely  any  population;   and  might,  therefore,  have  been   advanta- 
geously united  with  one  another  or  with  other  parishes.     In  others,  the 
number  of  hearers  was  very  great,  and  the  parishes  so  large,  they  mig-Iit 
have  been  advantageously  subdivided.     No  attention  was  paid  to  these 
different  circumstances.     The  governors  of  the  bounty  proceeded  boun- 
tifully :    they  distributed  a  part  of  their  money,  in  sums  of  £200,  on 
any  poor  living  to  which  any  private  person  would  give  an  equal  sum ; 
the  rest,  and  greater  part,  they  distributed  by  lot,  letting  each  poor 
living  take  an  equal  chance  for  a  £200  prize,  without  any  regard  to 
persons  or  urgency  of  claim.     AAer  this  the  story  of  Bridoye  deciding* 
Buits-at-law  by  dice,  after  making  up  a  fair  pile  of  paper  on  each  side, 
appears  no  longer  an  extravaganza.     Up  to  the  year  1815  the  governors 
had  made  in  this  way  7323  augmentations  of  £200 ;  but  with  benefices, 
as  with  men,  fortune  is  not  proportioned  to  desert  or  necessity.      Some 
of  the  least  populous  parishes  had  a  wonderful  run  of  luck.     In  the 
diocese  of  Chichester,  for  instance,  the  rectory  of  Hardhamy  which, 
in  1811,  contained  eighty-nine  inhabitants,  has  received  six  augmen- 
tations by  lot,  or  £1200.     The  vicarage  of  Loddington,  with  forty-eight 
people,  has  had  six  augmentations, — £1200.     In  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury, Bremilham  drew  a  prize ;  it  contained  fourteen  people.     Pertwood 
drew  another ;  it  had  but  twelve  people.     Calstone  had  £1000,  including 
a  benefaction  of  £200 ;  its  population  was  nineteen.     In  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  St.  Swithin's,  with  twenty-four  people,  has  received  £800 ; 
and  £200  has  been  expended  on  Ewhurst,  which  has  seven  people,  and 
the  living  returned  worth  £99.  In  the  diocese  of  York,  Butterwick,  with 
sixty-two  people,  has  had  dxe  prizes,— £1000 ;  while  Armley,  with  2941 
people,  and  Allendale,  with  3884,  have  only  gained  one  each.     Even  in 
cities,  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  population  could  afford  no 
pretext  against  the  union  of  parishes,  the  same  random  plan  of  augmen- 
tations has  been  pursued.     In  Winchester  separate  augmentations  have 
been  given  to  seven  parishes,  the  population  of  which,  all  united,  would 
have  amounted  only  to  2376,  and  would,  consequently,  have  formed  a 
very  manageable  and  rather  small  town  parish.     In  short,  the  whole  of 
the  returns*  teem  with  instances  of  extravagance,  and  clearly  demon- 
strate this  clerical  little-go  has  been  managed  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose than  relieving  the  penury  of  part  of  the  establishment.     Indeed  it 
IB  supposed  that  the  church  looks  upon  the  poverty  of  some  of  her 
members  as  sturdy  beggars  look  upon  their  sores,  considering  them  a 
valuable  adjunct  for  exciting  an  ill-judged  compassion  for  the  whole 
body,  and  securing  impunity  in  idleness  and  over- feeding. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fraudulent  substraction  of  the  higher  clergy 
from  the  burthen  of  contributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poor  brethren, 
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there  would  have  been  no  need  of  resorting  to  eleemoeynary  aid  from 
parliament.  If  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  had  heen  paid,  subsequently  to 
the  gift  of  Queen  Anne,  according  to  the  rate  which  the  law  provided, 
tint  is,  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  benejices,  instead  of  a  milliou 
and  a  half,  at  least  thir^  millions  would  have  been  received  from  those 
tixes;*  a  sum  not  only  quite  sufficient  to  have  removed  the  poverty  of 
an  the  poor  livings  in  the  kingdom,  but  to  have  established  schools  in 
ereiy  parish,  and  left  a  surplus  beside  for  building  additional  churches, 
or  any  other  nsefbl  purpose. 

The  funds  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  are  very  conside* 
nble :  not  long  since  these  faithful  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
dergy  advanced  a  loan  for  the  repair  of  the  palace  of  the  rich  arch* 
Aooese  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  is  said  they  have  come  to  a  resolution  to 
(iiscourage  as  much  as  possible  the  purchase  of  lands,  and  to  make 
certain  annual  allowances  to  clergymen  with  small  livings  from  the 
<Ihridend  of  the  stock.  By  this  latter  proceeding  the  heads  of  the 
church  have  themselves  begun  to  pay  the  clergy  out  of  the  public  funds ; 
afibrding  an  example,  from  high  authority,  of  the  practicability  of  this 
BMde  of  paying  the  clergy  generally. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  augmentations  no  security  has  been  taken 
^UDstnon-rendence  or  plurality.  The  governors  have  gone  on  in- 
creaungthe  income  of  two  small  livings,  in  order  to  make  each  of  them 
capable  of  supporting  a  resident  clergyman,  while,  after  as  well  as  be-* 
fere  the  augmentation,  one  incumbent  may  hokl  them  together — reside 
tm  neither — ^and  allow  only  a  small  part  of  the  accumulated  income  to  4 
curate,  who  performs  the  duties  of  both. 

It^Acity  and  finesse  appear  inseparable  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
clergy  at  all  times;  and  the  recent  conduct  of  our  spiritual  guides  in  the 
iD^tropolis  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  that  of  the  clergy  in  the  time  of 
Qoeen  Anne.  The  situation  of  the  clergy  of  the  City  of  London  is 
^HffereDt  from  that  of  the  clergy  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
'^  of  Henry  VIII.  continual  altercations  took  place  between  the 
dtizeos  and  their  pastors  relative  to  tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues.  .To 
pQtaaendto  these  unseemly  disputes,  the  37 th  Henry  VIII.  established 
t  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  archbishop,  with  full  power 
^  give  to  their  decrees  the  force  of  law,  if  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  before  March,  1545.  By  a  decree  of  this  com* 
^oaaon  the  tithe  of  houses  and  buildings  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  28,  9d, 
for  erery  20«.  yearly  rent,  and  2d.  for  each  of  the  family  for  the  four 
yearly  offerings.  Great  disputes,  however,  have  arisen  between  the 
jBhahitants  and  tithe-holders  respecting  the  validity  of  this  decree ;  for 
^  tppears,  on  the  authority  of  Tomline  and  Raithby,  that  it  never  was 
trolled  agreeably  to  the  obligation  of  the  act.  The  clergy,  however* 
^v«  continued  to  urge  their  claim  to  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound,  which  they 
niodestly  term  tiieir  "  ancient  rights"  and  would,  doubtless,  yield  a 
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very  handsome  remuneration.  An  assessment  of  Is.  in  the  pound,  as 
stated  by  the  City  tithe<K:ommittee,  would,  in  the  smallest  and  poorest 
parishes,  3rield  an  income  of  £500  a-year ;  and  an  assessment  of  2s.  9d. 
would  raise  the  lowest  living  to  £1400  a-year.  To  this  exorbitant  pre- 
tension the  clergy  have  long  looked  with  extreme  desire,  beholding  the 
increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  City  with  feelings  similar  to 
those  ascribed  by  Milton  to  Satan,  when  contemplating,  with  malign  eye, 
the  h]4>pine88  of  our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Though  the  decree  emanating  from  the  d7th  Henry  VIII.  was  of 
doubtful  yalidity,  it  has  formed  the  principle  on  which  the  assessment  has 
been  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  clergy.  The  clergy,  indeed, 
do  not  generally  exact  the  2s.  9d,  but  content  themselves  with  2  s.  Is.  9d, 
or  Is.  or,  in  short,  any  thing  they  can  obtain, — insisting,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  on  their  extreme  forbearance  in  thus  generously  forego- 
ing their  **  ancient  rights,'^  Even  the  d7th  Henry  did  not  intend  to 
yest  in  the  clergy  the  2s.  9d.  for  their  exclusive  maintenance,  but  also 
for  relieving  the  poor  and  repairing  the  edifice  of  the  church.  This  they 
have  always  kept  out  of  sight :  the  parishioners  apparently  acquiesced 
in  their  pretended  rights;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  ill*timed  rapacity 
of  the  Fire- Act  Clergy  which  led  to  the  explosion  of  their  unfounded 
claims.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Fire- Act  Clergy  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  some  account. 

After  the  37th  Henry  VIII.  the  clergy  in  the  city  were  maintained 
by  a  certain  pound-rate  levied  on  the  rental  of  buildings  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes.  This  practice  continued  tOl  the  great  fire  laid  the  major 
part  of  the  city  in  ashes,  burning  down  or  damaging  eighty-five  parish- 
churches.  After  this  catastrophe,  the  legislature  enacted  that  some  of 
the  parishes  destroyed  should  be  united ;  that  only  fifty-one  churches 
should  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  those  churches  should,  in 
lieu  of  their  former  allowance,  receive  certain  fixed  sums,  levied  by  an 
equal  pound-rate  on  the  houses.  This  was  the  22d  and  23d  Charles  II. 
termed  the  Fire- Act.  The  clergy  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  till  the  effects  of  the  fire  began  to  disappear, 
the  rents  of  the  houses  to  rise,  and  the  city  to  get  rich  again.  Then 
it  was  our  reverend  gentlemen  became  discontented :  they  saw,  with 
grudging  eyes,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  capital,  of  which  their  fixed 
stipends  would  not  allow  them  to  participate ;  they  talked  unceasingly 
of  their  former  pound-rate,  of  their  **  ancient  rights,**  and  at  length 
determined,  in  good  earnest,  to  apply  to  parliament. 

Tliis  was  in  1804,  and,  in  consequence,  parliament  made  valuable 
additions  to  their  salaries ;  the  lowest  incomes  were  raised  to  £200  a- 
year,  and  many  of  the  larger  parishes,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  £600 
a-year,  exclusive  of  surplice-fees  and  other  valuable  emoluments.  Such 
augmentation,  to  all  reasonable  men,  appeared  quite  sufficient :  not  bo 
to  the  clergy.  In  1817  they  applied  for  a  further  augmentation.  This 
application  was  refused.  In  1818  they  came  forward  a  third  time,  with 
their  famous  petition  of  the  4th  February,  filled  with  grievous  lamen- 
tations about  the  loss  of  their  **  ancient  rights,*'    The  bubble  now  burst. 
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I^iiwment,  disgasted  with  the  rapacity  of  thesa  ''  stuniy  beggars/' 
deCenniaed  to  refer  their  petition  to  a  committee.  It  was  soon  discorered 
dietr  '*  catcieni  rights''  had  no  foundation  ;*  that  they  never  were  en- 
titled to  25.  9d.  on  the  rental,  or  any  part  of  it;  that  with  the  37th 
Henry  YIII.  which  they  had  foisted  into  their  petition,  they  had  nothing 
to  do,  except  it  were  to  exhibit  the  craving  and  rapacious  spirit  which 
ictoated  them. 

VariouB  other  disclosures  were  made.  Of  the  thirty-five  poor  clergy* 
men  -who  bad  signed  the  petition,  none  of  them,  on  an  average,  was 
receiving  less  than  £500  a-year.  Twenty-five  out  of  the  number  were 
l^nralists,  and  not  a  few  of  them  the  fattest  pluralists  of  the  profession. 
Some  of  the  incumbents  received  annually  £1200,  £1500,  and  even 
£2000,  while  they  did  not  pay  their  curates  more  than  £60,  £70,  or 
£80  a-year.f  Instead  of  residing  in  the  parsonage-house,  among  the 
pariahionerB,  the  parsonage-houses  of  many  were  let  to  the  merchants 
and  manofacturers  for  counting-houses  and  warehouses,  for  which**tbey 


*  Parliamentary  Papers,  toI.  viii.  Sess.  1810. 

t  The  iDcambentB  in  London  are  usually  careful  to  select  curates  whose  abili- 
ties are  not  likely  to  eclipse  their  owo.  Some  do  not  stop  here,  bat  actually 
make  personal  appearance  an  object  of  consideration,  always  taking  care  to 
choose  a  ciirate  of  a  less  imposing  figure  than  themselves.  Hence  many  parishes, 
ID  Older  to  hare  a  tolerable  discourse  once  on  Sunday,  and  a  decent-looking 
man  for  a  preacher,  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  an  evening  lecturer  of  their 
own  choice ;  but  here  again  they  are  often  foiled  by  the  reverend  rector,  or 
reverend  vicar,  refusing  to  let  him  preach  in  his  pulpit.  A  Reverend  Mr.  Gunn, 
a  man  well  remembered,  by  many  in  London,  was  once  placed  in  this  predica- 
ment :  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a  former  Bishop  of  London  ;  on  which 
his  Lordship  replied,  alluding  to  the  rector  in  question,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Gunn,  you 
can  ahoot  too  well  for  him."  The  lecturers  are  paid  by  voluntary  subscription ; 
the  lecturer  going  round  with  his  subscription-book  among  the  butchers,  bakers, 
and  publicans,  humbly  requesting  *'  Mr.  Pumpkin  or  Mr.  Samuel  Blewett  to 
put  cfewn  his  name  for  any. trifle  he  pleases." 

Much  of  the  spiritual  duty  in  the  metropolis  is  performed  by  job-partom. 
These  are  unfortunate  men,  who,  being  without  powerful  influence  or  connexion^ 
are  unprovided  with  a  regular  curacy  or  benefice ;  or,  perhaps,  some  of  them 
have  been  cast  on  the  world  from  an  unlucky  adventure  at  coUege»  an  nngovem* 
able  propensity  to  strong  cordials,  or  an  untoward  issue  of  a  love-affair  in 
their  native  parishes.  Whatever  is  the  cause,  they  are  met  with  in  great  num- 
ber in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  may  be  generally  known  from  their 
care-worn  appearance,  soiled  linen,  and  threadbare  clothes.  Like  coopers, 
carpenters,  and  other  branches  of  operatives,  they  have  their  kousea  of  call, 
where  they  inform  themselves  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  employment  and  the 
enrreiit  rate  of  remuneration.  It  is  to  these  places  the  well-fed  pastors  of  Lon- 
don fesort,  when,  from  indigpontion — that  is  the  usual  pretext— 4>r  some  unfore- 
seen emergency,  they  require  a  deputy,  or  assistant,  to  pass  through  the 
morning-service.  In  this  resource  they  are  never  disappointed,  for,  unfortu- 
uitely,  the  market  is  overstocked  with  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  the  un- 
attached SODS  of  the  church  may  be  always  met  with  in  readiness,  like  so  many 
ticket-porters,  for  any  half-crown  or  dollar  engagement 

From  thestf  traits  may  be  learned  the  manner  in  which  the  churches  are 
served,  and  the  degraded  state  of  discipline  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  reve« 
BDes  are  more  than  ten  times  suflScient,  if  properly  distributed,  to  pay  for  the 
penDsaent  services  of  men  of  first-rate  talents,  independence^  and  character^ 
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deceived  exorbitant  rents  of  £200  or  £300  a-year.  Some  of  Asai  were 
archdeaconB,  royal  chaplains,  or  honourable  and  yery  reverend  deans ; 
some  canons  at  St.  Paul's,  some  were  precentois,  prebendaries,  and 
held  other  dignified  situations  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
Had  they  not  been  the  most  unreasonable  and  rapacious  men  breathing, 
there  u  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  considered  the  emohiments 
arising  from  their  numerous  preferments  sufficient.  But  the  wealth  of 
India  would  not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  spiritual  men.  Some  of  them 
were  mean  enough  to  lay  in  wait  for  the  members  going  to  the  House 
while  their  petition  was  pending,  and  beseech  them  to  support  their 
claims  for  an  increase  in  their  stipends.  It  reminds  us  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Swithin*s.  These  gluttons  had  thirteen  dishes  a  day.  Home  re-* 
lates  that  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  in  the  mire  before  Henry  II. 
and,  with  doleful  lamentations,  complained  that  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester had  cut  off  three  dishes  a  day.  ''  How  many  has  he  left  V* 
said  the  King.  **  Ten,"  replied  the  disconsolate  monks.  '*  I  myself," 
said  Henry,  **  have  only  three,  and  I  enjoin  the  Bishop  to  reduce  you 
to  the  same  number.'* 

The  emoluments  of  the  metropolitan  clergy  generally  exceed  those  of 
the  provincial  clergy.     The  practice  of  uniting  parishes,  which  is  allowed 
by  37 th  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  when  churches  are  not  more  than  one  mile 
apart,  and  under  the  value  of  £6,  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
London.     The  City  alone  reckons  108  parishes,  which  have  been  formed 
into  no  more  than  seventy-eight  benefices,  having  alternate  patrons. 
Some  of  these  livings  are  very  valuable.     For  instance,  the  rectory  of 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  held  by  the  dean  of  Hereford,  and  in  the  al- 
ternate gift  of  the  King  and  Bishop  of  London,  is  worth  £2500  a-year. 
The  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  held  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford, 
and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  is  probably  worth 
£3500.     In  Westminster,  the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
held  by  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
is  worth,  at  least,  £4000  per  annum.     The  living  of  St.  Giles's,  held 
by  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Tyler,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is 
another  valuable  rectory.     We  could  enumerate  others,  but  these  must 
suffice. 

In  considering  the  incomes  of  the  metropolitan  clergy,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  have  many  other  sources  of  emolument  besides 
their  benefices,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster-Abbey  have 
many  valuable  dignities,  equal  in  value  to  good  livings,  and  which  are 
principally  shared  among  the  London  ecclesiastics.  Then  there  are  the 
appointments  in  the  royal  chapels,  public  libraries  and  museums,  and 
the  salaries  they  receive  as  ushers,  masters,  &c  in  the  numerous  and 
wealthy  charitable  foundations,  and  which  altogether  must  make  their 
incomes  immense. 

From  this  representation  of  the  situation  of  the  clergy  of  the  metro* 
polis,  it  is  clearly  their  wisest  course  to  follow  the  policy  of  primate 
Sutton,  and  keep  quiet.  They  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
fable  of  the  dog  with  a  piece  of  flesh,  and  not  endanger  what  they 
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by  gn«ping  at  too  much.  But^  somehow,  the  clergy  ordinarily 
efiace  so  little  general  knowledge,  and  are  so  blindly  intent  on  imme- 
diate gain,  that  they  usually  adopt  the  most  contracted  and  mistaken 
views  of  their  permanent  interests.  Their  conduct  in  respect  of  com- 
posiuooB  for  tithes  strikingly  exemplifies  these  traits  in  the  clerical  cha- 
racter. In  order  to  render  this  part  of  the  subject  intelligible,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  a  few  explanations. 

A  real  composition  for  tithes  is  when  an  agreement  is  made  between 
the  laadlord  and  parson,  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  and  patron, 
that  certain  land  shall  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  by 
reason  of  some  land,  or  other  recompense,  given  to  the  incumbent  in 
lieu  thereof.  Such  agreements  were  anciently  very  frequent,  till,  by 
the  13th  Elizabeth,  it  was  provided  that  no  composition  for  tithes  should 
be  valid  for  a  longer  term  than  three  lives,  or  twenty-one  years.  This 
tended  greatly  to  restrain  compositions,  and  they  are  now  rarely  heard 
of,  unless  by  authority  of  parliament.  To  establish  the  validity  of  these 
igzeements  previously  entered  into,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  the  deed 
iUelf,  executed  between  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  First  and  the  restraining  act  of  Elizabeth,  or  such  evidence  from 
whence,  independent  of  mere  usage,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  deed 
once  existed.  Now  this  is  often  impossible.  Time,  as  Lord-EUen- 
borong^h  once  said,  is  a  greedy  devourer  of  patents  and  parchments,  ai^ 
of  other  things,  and,  probably,  in  the  lapse  of  240  years,  the  deed  has 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  or  other  circumstances  utterly  preclude  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessary  proof.  Clergymen,  however,  have  often  been 
found  greedy  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  this  strange  peculiarity  in 
the  law,  and  suddenly  claim  the  tithes  from  land  that  had  been  exone- 
rated for  centuries,  and  for  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  composition 
had  been  once  granted.  This  was  done,  not  many  years  since,  by  some 
sinecure  priests  of  the  cathedral  of  Exeter.  We  well  remember  the 
case  of  Dr«  Peplow  Ward,  the  rector  of  Gottenham.  This  was  a  rea^ 
composition  traced  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  \* 
the  parson  claimed  his  tithes,  and  kept  the  land  too,  given  in  lieu  of 
them,  because  the  unfortunate  owner  could  not  produce  the  deed  of 
conveyance. 

A  recent  instance  of  clerical  rapacity  has  been  evinced  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Ely^  and  was  brought  before  parliament  in  the  session 
of  183i,t  by  the  owners  of  Lakenheath-fen,  a  district  of  5000  acres. 
The  fen-owners  claim  exen^ption  from  tithe  by  prescription ;  and  the 
property  has  been  purchased,  made  the  subject  of  wills,  family  settle- 
ments, and  contracts,  as  tithe-free  land.  But  the  legal  maxim  is,  that 
the  elapse  of  no  time  bars  the  claim  of  the  church,  and  the  petitioners 
are  bound  to  prove  ^  uninterrupted  exemption  from  the  payment  of 


s  Hansard^s  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  zxxvii.  p.  651. 
f  Cobbett's  Register,  October  20,  IS31. 
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tithe  for  nearly  650  years.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely,  who  poness 
the  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Lakenheath,  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  difficulty,  to  revive  their  claim  of  tithe  over  the  fen.  For  nineteen 
years  have  die  owners  of  the  fen-land  been  harassed  by  their  ^ritual 
oppressors ;  they  have  already  expended  £5000  in  litigation,  and  more 
law  is  now  threatened  them ;  the  dean  and  chapter  having  granted  & 
concurrent  lease  of  the  rectory  to  Mr.  Evans,  their  solicitor  and  agent^ 
who  has  renewed  the  persecution  for  the  tithe  of  the  fen. 

A  moduSy  or  accustomed  rate  of  payment  for  tithe,  no  more  than  a 
composition,  is  never  allowed  to  stand  after  the  clergyman  wishes  to 
terminate  it,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  prior  to  AD,  1 189. 
Day  after  day  rank  moduses,  as  they  are  called,  though  they  have 
continued  from  time  out  of  mind,  yet  bear  evidence  of  not  having 
existed  before  the  return  of  King  Richard  from  the  Holy  Land,  are  set 
at  naught.  Why  our  legal  sages  should  have  adopted  this  antiquated 
era  for  the  bounds  of  legal  memory,  and  to  which,  for  the  validity  of 
a  custom  or  prescription,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  an  uninterrupted  ob« 
servance,  no  one  can  divine,  unless  it  arise  from  the  obvious  interest 
they  have  in  involving  every  rule  regarding  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  in  the  greatest  possible  obscurity  and  contradicdon.  The 
parsons,  however,  avail  themselves  of  this  dictum,  and  set  aside  every 
customary  payment  for  tithe  they  do  not  like,  which  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  continued,  without  interruption,  from  the  twelfth  century. 
Hence  no  modus  for  hops,  turkeys,  or  other  thing  introduoed  into 
England  since  that  period,  is  valid.  The  keenness  with  which,  on 
various  occasions,  the  clergy  have  litigated  these  points  is  astonishing  ; 
and  their  conduct,  both  as  regards  compositions,  first  fruits,  and  tithes 
in  London,  shows  the  inherent  rapacity  of  the  order,  and  that  there  is 
no  stratagem  to  which  they  will  not  resort,  in  order  to  avoid  payments 
to  which  they  are  justly  liable,  or  to  fasten  on  the  public  some  of  their 
own  dormant  pretensions.  They  canndt,  therefore,  expect  any  indul- 
gence, nor  complain  if  a  similar  measure  of  justice  be  dealt  to  them. 
One  mode  of  retaliation  would  be  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  first  fruits 
and  tenths,  according  to  the  present  value  of  benefices,  whereby  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  would  be  improved  out  of  the  redundant 
incomes  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics. 

But  quite  as  equitable  and  a  more  effective  blow  might  be  dealt 
the  priesthood,  by  the  poor  insisting  on  their  old  common  law  right 
to  one-third  of  the  tithes  of  benefices.  If  the  clergy  will  persist  in 
reviving  worn-out  claims,  why  should  the  people  suffer  their  own  just 
rights  to  remain  in  abeyance  ?  That  the  poor  are  entitled  to  one-third 
of  the  tithes  has  been  unanswerably  proved  by  Ruggles  and  Eagle. 
No  time  has  elapsed  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  poor  any  more  than  the 
claims  of  the  Church.  There  stands  their  right,  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  old  common  law  of  the  land,  sanctioned  by  centuries  of  unin- 
terrupted usage,  and  never  repealed  by  any  statute  of  the  realm. 
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Tl.   O&IGIK    AND    DEFECTS   OF   THE   CHURCH    LITURGY. 

New  religions  are  seldom  genuine.  like  new  constitutions  of  go- 
Temment,  they  are  mostly  established  by  being  incorporated  with  pre- 
existing opinions  and  institutions.  This  observation  will  appear  evident 
^m  an  advertance  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Church  Liturgy, 
\j  which  will  be  seen  the  successive  gpiulations  of  Paganism,  Popery, 
ud  Protestantism,  through  which  it  has  emerged  and  been  trans- 
nnited. 

Dr.  MiDDLETON,  an  eloquent  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  this  inquiry.  In  his  cele- 
brated letter  from  Rome,  he  exhibits,  in  a  very  perspicuous  manner,  the 
great  conformity  between  Paganism  and  Popery,  and  proves  that  the 
religion  of  the  present  Romans  is  entirely  derived  from  that  of  their 
beatben  ancestors : — in  the  use  of  incense,  holy  water,  tapers  and 
lamps,  in  their  worship;  in  the  practice  of  pomps  and  processions, 
penaoce,  pretended  miracles,  and  pious  frauds;  in  the  making  of  votive 
gifband  offerings,  and  erecting  rural  shrines;  in  the  orders  of  their 
priesthood,  nuns,  monks,  and  begging  friars,  and  in  the  use  of  boys 
clothed  in  sacred  habits,  to  attend  the  officiating  priest :  all  of  which 
be  has  shown  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Pagans,  and  by  the  Papists, 
in  imitation  of  them.  But  here  Dr.  Middleton  stopped  in  his  compa- 
naon,  unaware,  apparently,  that  in  his  zeal  to  depreciate  a  rival  church, 
be  had  furnished  weapons  of  no  ordinary  temper^  with  which  that  to 
vhich  he  belonged  might  be  assailed. 

This  task  has  been  executed  in  the  well-known  work  of  De  Laui^e, 
in  bis  Plea  for  the  Nonconformists,  wbere  he  has  exhibited  learning 
and  ability  not  inferior  to  Dr.  Middleton.  He  shows  that  in  the  several 
pffticulars  of  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  rite  of  confirmation,  the  use  of  sponsors  in  the 
baptism  of  infants,  of  a  liturgy  or  form  of  prayer,  and  of  altars,  the 
obeerrance  of  fasts  and  festivals,  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  towards  the  east,  the  authority  of  episcopacy, 
>nd  the  dedication  of  churches  to  saints ;  the  church  of  England  sym- 
bolixes  not  with  primitive  Christianity,  but  with  the  idolatrous  forms  of 
Popery.  Such  resemblance  ceases  to  be  matter  of  surprise,  when  it  is 
wwn,  on  tbe  authority  of  Calderwood,  that  the  English  service  was  put 
together  out  of  three  Romish  channels  :  viz.  1 .  The  breviary,  out  of 
vhich  the  common  prayers  are  taken;  2.  The  ritual,  or  book  of  rites, 
OQt  of  whicli  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  burial,  matrimony, 
ud  tiie  visitation  of  the  sick,  are  taken ;  and,  3.  The  mass-book,  out 
of  which  the  consecration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  collects,  epistles,  and 
gospels  are  taken. 

The  Rubric,  or  Service-book  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  was  no  other 
than  the  Romish  liturgy,  partly  translated  into  English.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  the  whole  was  rendered  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  but 
otherwise  was  little  altered.  This  fact  was  distinctly  avowed  by  tho 
proclamation  of  the  king  and  council  made  at  the  rebellion  of  some  en- 
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thiuiastt  in  the  West  of  England,  who  had  been  excited  thereto  by  the 
priesta^  it  is  thus :  '*  Aa  for  the  aerrioe  in  the  Eneiiah  tongue,  it  per- 
chance  seems  to  you  a  new  service y  and,  yet,  indeed,  it  is  no  other  but 
the  oldf  the  self-same  words  in  English ;  for  nothing  is  altered  but  to 
speak  with  knowledge  that  which  was  spoken  with  ignorance,  only  a 
few  things  taken  out,  so  fond,  that  it  had  been  a  shame  to  hare  heard 
them  in  English.*'*  Between  that  period  and  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
is  true  that  some  alterations  were  effected,  but  notwithstanding  we  find 
that  monarch  thus  speaking  of  the  same  service.  ''  As  for  our  neigh- 
bour Kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English  ; 
they  want  nothing  of  the  mass,  but  the  liftings.*' f  It  is  allowed,  that 
after  this  period  there  were  some  other  alterations  made  in  the  service, 
but  we  find  that  Charles  II.  in  hia  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer,  aa* 
nexed  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  thus  expresses  his  opinion:  *'the 
main  body  and  essentials  of  it  (as  well  in  the  chiefest  materials  as  in 
the  frame  and  order  thereof)  have  still  continued  the  same  unto  this 
day,  notwithstanding  all  vain  attempts  and  impetuous  assaults  made 
against  it.^  Now  the  obvious  inference  from  these  testimonies  is,  that 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  little  alteration,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  to  show  more  satisfactorily 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  churches,  we  shall  insert  the  following^ 
comparison  from  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  publication,  entitled  **  The 
Church  Establishment  founded  in  Error  :"| 

*'  The  breviary  and  calendar  of  the  Church  of  Rome  divides  the 
year  into  fasts,  vigils,  feasts,  and:^working  days.  The  same  divbion  is 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  with  this  exception,  that  there  are 
less  of  the  former ;  but  of  those  that  are  observed  they  stand  in  the 
same  order,  and  are  evidently  borrowed  from  the  calendar  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Their  feasts  are  divided  into  moveable  and  fixed;  so  are 
ours ;  and  of  thirty-six  of  them  the  observance  is  the  same  in  both 
churches.  The  fast-days  of  both  are  alike.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
the  service  itself  is  divided  into  matins  and  even  songs ;  so  is  ours ; 
theirs  is  appropriated  to  the  particular  feasts,  fasts,  vigils,  &c. ;  so  is 
ours;  the  substance  of  their  service  consists  in  collects,  confessions, 
absolutions,  psalms,  epistles,  gospels,  prophets,  apocrypha,  litanies,  an- 
thems, &c.  so  does  ours.  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  people  kneel 
at  confession  or  absolution,  repeat  after  the  priest  the  pater-noster, 
stand  at  gloria  patri,  stand  up  and  repeat  the  apostle's  creea,  kneel  and 
repeat  after  the  minister.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us;  Christ  have 
mercy  upon  us ;  make  responses  at  the  saying  of  the  litany,  kneel  at 
the  altar  when  they  partake  of  the  eucharist,  or  Lord's  supper,  kneel 
and  ask  mercy  and  grace  after  the  rehearsal  of  the  decalogue ;  read  the 
psalms  alternately  with  the  priest,  verse  by  verse ;  sit  at  reading  the 
lessons,  say  the  psalms  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  bow  to  the 

•  Acts  and  Mon.  ?ol.  ii.  p.  1180 :  quoted  by  De  LauDe. 

t  (^alderwood.  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scot.  p.  2&&  ;  quoted  by  J>e  Laune. 

t  London,  £.  Wilson,  1831. 
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«tt  Mid  at  the  aame  of  Jesm.  All  this  is  done  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  eo  is  it  performed  in  the  Chnrch  of  England.  The  placet 
of  woiflhip  which  the  Church  of  England  at  present  occupies,  and  the 
mdowmenta  it  posseaaes,  were  hnilt,  consecrated,  and  bestowed  by  the 
Papists,  amd  as  they  were  dedicated  by  them  to  Tarions  saints^  so  they 
eoDtisiie  ciedicatod  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  Cbureh  ^f  Rome 
has  its  archbishops,  bishops^  deans  and  chapters,  prebends,  archdeacons, 
and  odier  graduated  dignities ;  so  has  the  Church  of  England,  which 
retains  also  distinguishing  habits  for  each,  as  formerly  practised  by  the 
Roman  Church.  And  the  onhnation  services  in  both  churches  so 
closely  resemble  each  other,  that,  with  a  few  unimportant  alterations, 
they  are  ir«rfaatim  the  same.  A  parallel  so  nngular  and  striking  cannot 
hA  to  conTinoe  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  one  system  has  given  rise 
to  the  otbefr." — ^pp.  44-6. 

Having  gone  through  the  historical  part  of  our  inquiry,  we  shall 
aext  oMne  to  a  notice  of  the  chnrch  service  as  now  administered. 
Apart  from  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  we  do  not  think  there  is 
Bmch  to  give  oflfonce  in  the  established  worship,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
pore  and  idi^trous  origin.  Man  is  said  naturally  to  be  prone  to  reli* 
gioa,  and  were  he  deprived  of  his  present  idols,  it  is  not  improbable 
be  might  create  others  with  move  onerous  pretensions.  Those,  how-* 
ever,  most  attached  to  the  national  establishment,  cannot  deny  there  are 
defects  in  its  ritual,  which,  if  they  could  be  quietly  abscinded,  would 
be  a  g^reat  in^rovement.  The  church  has  partaken,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  iBprovementB  of  the  age.  It  has  been  ai^ed  out  of  intolerance 
towards  every  Christian  sect.  Some  doctrines  still  retained,  as  part  of 
the  AUianasian  creed  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  are  viewed,  we  appre- 
hend, in  the  same  light  as  special  pleading  and  other  legal  fictions, 
mther  as  cnrious  relics  of  a  past  age  than  as  dogmas  of  practical  use 
and  belief.  In  its  rites  and  ceremonial,  the  services  it  exacts  are  of 
easy  performance  to  every  class.  The  enforcement  of  the  sabbath  is 
an  unmixed  good  to  the  industrious  orders,  while  the  hebdomadal  incul- 
cation of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  supports  with  hope 
or  restrains  with  fear  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  claims  of  a  more 
enlightened  morality.  Philosophers  can  hardly  begrudge  the  devotion 
of  one  morning  out  of  seven  to  a  parish  church  *  if  their  feelmgs  are 
not  interested  in  the  iterations  of  the  Liturgy,  their  souls  may  be 
•oothed  hy  music  and  psalmody,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  range,  with 
less  disturbance,  through  the  regions  of  science. 

Mere  politicians,  who  usually  look  on  the  sanctions  of  religion  as 
more  useful  than  credible,  are  little  under  its  influence.  The  Tories  were 
fonneriy  a  godly  race  of  men, — they  had  religion  at  the  heart,  but  with 
the  Whigs  it  never  went  beyond  the  lips.  Speaking  of  these  once 
aotable  factions,  the  late  Mr.  Fox  observes,  "  While  the  Whig^  con- 
sidered all  religion  with  a  view  to  politics,  the  Tories,  on  ihe  other  hand, 
referred  all  politics  to  religion.  Thus  the  former,  in  thenr  hatred  to 
Popery,  did  not  so  ranch  regard  the  superstition  or  even  idofactry  of  that 
luipopalar  sect,  as  its  tendency  to  establish  ari>itrary  power  in  the  state  ^ 
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while  the  latter  revered  arbitrary  monarchy  as  a  divine  inatitntioDy  and 
cherished  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  as  articles  of  religious 
faith."*  With  few  exceptions,  both  parties  are  now  agreed  in  treating 
religi<Mi  as  an  engine  or  ally  of  the  state,*- a  branch  of  the  police,  or 
civil  power,  very  nsefbl  for  repressing  disorden,  or  assisting  that  famous 
tax  machine,  a  mock  representation,  in  extracting  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people. 

The  Church  appears  inclined  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  indifference  and 
quietiBm,^the  most  favourable  course  it  could  take  for  a  lei^thened 
duration.  It  prosecutes  no  doctrine,  contrds,  with  a  gentle  hand,  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  gives  full  scope  to  die  pleasures  of  the  great, 
and  is  mostly  prompt  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  into  the  scale 
of  government.  So  far  is  well  and  judicious.  But  there  are  some  parts 
of  the  Liturgy  so  stariogly  preposterous,  and  so  inconsistent  with  genu- 
ine  Protestantism,  that  we  think,  if  they  are  not  shortly  got  rid  of,  they 
must,  ere  long,  attract  a  dangerous  share  of  popular  attention.  The 
reformation  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  first  needed  reforming,  and,  after 
an  elapse  of  more  tluin  two  centuries,  the  task  cannot  surely  be  deemed 
premature. 

The  portion  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  which  we  shall  first 
call  attention,  is  the  Church  Catechiim*  This  includes  the  elements  of 
Church  of  Englandism,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  from  being  first 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  To  the  bad  grammar 
and  log^c  of  this  manual  we  do  not  attach  much  importance,  though, 
entering  as  it  does  into  early  instruction,  it  ought  to  be  unobjectionable 
on  tliese  points.  But  what  is  more  serious,  is  the  impracticable,  super- 
fluous and  unintelligible  matter  it  contains. 

For  example: — in  the  baptismal  service,  the  godfather  and  god- 
mother renounce,  in  the  name  and  behoof  of  the  child,  '*  the  devil  and 
"all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous 
desires  of  the  same,  and  the  camid  desires  of  the  flesh ;"  and  this  en- 
gagement the  child  solemnly  promises  to  fulfil.  But  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  performance  reduces  the  whole  to  an  unmeaning  cerenx>ny  : 
sponsors  offer  up  their  pledges  without  consideration,  and  christenings 
next  to  marriages  are  scenes  of  the  greatest  levity  and  indecorum. 

That  part  where  the  child  engages  to  make  *'  no  graven  imi^,  nor 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  water  under  the  earth,"  is  superfluous,  inapplicable,  and 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Though  the  golden  calf  was  never  more 
worshipped  than  at  present,  it  is  the  most  remote  possible  from  a  reli- 
gious worship.  The  injunction  was  delivered  to  the  Jews  when  they 
were  surrounded  by  nations  of  idolaters ;  but  the  nearest  idolatry  is 
distant  from  England  at  least  a  thousand  leagues,  and  children  can  find 
no  type  of  it  in  this  country,  except  in  the  productions  of  the  artist,  to 
which  they  may  mistakenly  think  it  applies. 

In  another  place  occurs  the  phrase  *'  all  the  elect  people  of  God,"  which 
savours  strongly  of  that  Calvinism  against  which  Lord  Chatham  directed 

*  History  of  James  II. 
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bis  UMthemm,  and  which -we  verily  heliere,  next  to  the  anarchical  princi- 
pies  of  the  French  revolutfonists,  is  the  most  anti-social  doctrine  erer  pro- 
pagated. Unless  religion  aids  the  cause  of  rirtue,  it  is,  comparatirely, 
nlaelett ;  hut  the  doctrine  of  election  dlTests  the  Christian  faith  of 
eferr  moral  obligation.  Of  what  importance  can  an  individual's  oon- 
doct  be,  if  his  salration  depends  solely  on  the  fiat  of  a  foregone  condn-* 
non.  In  the  words  of  John  Weslet,  who  has  stated  the  case  with 
equal  Ibrce  and  truth,  the  sum  of  all  is  this :  *'  one  in  twenty  (suppose) 
of  mankind  are  elected;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated  !  The  elect 
shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will :  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do 
vhat  they  can.***  Affirm  till  doomsday  that  there  can  be  no  election 
▼idumt  ftith,  and  no  hath  without  works,  this  is  the  essence  of  Cal- 
▼inism ;  for  which,  diabolism  would  be  a  better  name  ;  and  in  the  worst 
and  bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so 
borrid,  so  nuHistrous,  so  impious. 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  real  presence,  was  the  great  test  of  popery 
tX  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  If  a  man,  like  Mr.  O'Connell,  for 
example,  were  to  affirm  his  belief  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
actoally  taken  and  swallowed,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
be  was  hurried  off  to  the  stake,  without  pity  or  remorse.  Yet,  for  the 
life  of  us,  we  cannot  attach  any  other  than  a  real  and  corporeal  inter- 
pretation to  the  following  interrogatories  in  the  Catechism : — 

QuettioM, — ^What  Is  the  inward  part  or  thing  Bigaified  ? 

-ianrer.—The  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are  veriUf  and  indeed  taken 
otf  rtcmtd  by  the  fatthfal  in  the  Lord's  Sapper. 

Qvettiom. — ^What  ar*  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers  thereby  ? 

Antwer. — ^The  strengthening  and  refrt^shing  of  oar  souls  by  the  body  and 
\AwA  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine. 

If  this  is  not  transubstantiation  we  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  other- 
v'tte  expressed.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  our  apprehensions  are 
wholly  groundless,  and  no  harm  is  done :  that  the  catechism  is  intended 
^ly  for  the  instruction  of  children ;  that  it  is  mere  words  learnt  by 
n>te,  like  the  JLord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
i&iUMlfflents,  at  an  age  when  tho  understanding  is  so  little  unfolded  that 
so  ideas  are  attached  to  them.  Granted :  but  if  the  formula  is  to  be  so 
coQstmed,  we  think  it  had  better  be  consigned  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  dame  shools,  and  the  public  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  so 
jQ^y  well-fed  clergymen,  chiefly  employed  in  impressing  and  confirm- 
^  it  on  the  minds  of  our  juvenile  popalation. 

Another  morceau  from  the  mass-book  is  retained  in  the  Visitation 
^f  the  Sick;  in  which  the  Protestant  priest  actually  grants  absolution 
of  Bin  with  as  much  sang  f  raid  und  authority  as  Leo.  X.  The  sick  per- 
son is  directed  to  make  a  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  conscience 
trooUed  in  any  weighty  matter ;  the  priest  then  tenders  a  carte  blanche 
U)  manner  and  form  following :  — 

^  Oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  church  to  absolve  all  sin- 
*  Dr.  Sottthey*s  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
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aers  who  tmly  repeat  and  beUere  la  hiai,  of  bis  gteBt  mercy  forgire  fhee  thine 
offencefl ;  and  by  his  authority,  committed  to  me,  /  a&go/M  tku/rwm  ei/  tkjf  mm, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — Amtn, 

In  the  Morning  Service  is  a  form  of  ahaolntion ;  bat  the  temu  in 
which  it  is  given  are  leas  explicit ;  and  the  priest  only  declares  a  re* 
minion  of  sins  to  thoee  who  truly  repent.  Considering  the  era  when 
Uie  Common  Prayer  was  framed,  it  is  not  surprising  it  retains  some 
remitants  of  the  superstition  ont  of  which  it  was  fabricated.  For  aught 
we  know,  the  power  of  granting  absolution  may  hare  scriptural  au- 
thority ;  at  all  events  it  must  often  |H'ove  salutary,  affording  consolation 
at  a  moment  when  human  nature  most  needs  support,  and  compensating 
for  any  fears  and  anxieties  which  may  have  been  felt  during  past  life, 
by  the  certain  hope  held  ont  of  future  forgiveness  and  beatitude. 

The  mode  of  filling  a  Church  of  England  priest  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  endowing  him  with  the  invaluable  elixir  to  forgive  sins,  and  keep 
out  of  hell,  or  let  drop  into  it  whom  he  pleases,  is  not  less  extraordi- 
nary than  the  gift  itself.  It  must  be  premised  that  no  penon  can  be 
admitted  to  any  benefice  unless  he  has  been  fiist  ordained  a  priest ;  and 
then,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  he  is  termed  a  clerk  in  orders.  The 
mode  of  such  oidination  is  thus  described  in  the  liturgy. 

'<  The  bishop,  with  the  priest  present,  shall  lay  their  hands  severally  upon 
every  one  that  receiveth  the  order  of  priesthood ;  the  receivers  humbly  kneeling 
npon  their  knees,  and  the  bishop  saying, 

"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost y  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  charch 
of  Ood,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands. — Who$e  aim 
ihmi  dost  forgive^  they  are  forgiven  ;  end  whou  sms  thou  doot  retom.  they  are 
retained." 

Truly  this  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes !  The  bare  idea  of  any  one  who 
can  ST^low  three  bottles  of  wine,  and  leap  a  five-barred  gate,  being 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  makes  the  gorge  rise.  But  then  the  necro- 
mancy of  this  wonderful  infusion.  The  bishop,  only  imposing  his  right 
reverend  hands,  saying,  ''  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  instantly, 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  Holy  Ghost  passes  from 
the  fingers  of  the  bishop  into  the  inside  of— perhaps,  a  Clogher,  a  Phil- 
potts,  a  Hay,  a  Blacow,  or  a  Daniels. 

Talk  of  miracles  having  ceased, — they  are  performing  daily.  Talk 
of  popery,  of  indulgences,  and  absolutions.  Talk  of  the  poor,  naked, 
godless,  unenlightened  Indian,  who  venders  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger 
or  the  Orinoque.  Talk  of  the  Chinese,  who  cuts  his  deity  with  scissars, 
or  moulds  him  in  paste.  Talk  of  the  wretched  Hindoo,  who  immolates 
his  victim  to  Juggernaut;  or  of  the  wild  Tartar,  who  worships  the 
invisible  Lama.  Talk  of  all  or  any  of  these,  or  go  to  what  age  or  coun- 
try we  may,  for  examples  of  supernatural  pretension,  can  we  find  any  to 
match  this  part  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

We  shall  now  leave  to  the  Reader's  further  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  church  ritual.  It  is  only  a  work  of  men's  hands,  and  cannot,  of 
course,  claim  the  same  infallibility  as  the  Holy  Scriptures.  An  order 
in  council  is  any  time  sufiicient  authority  for  introducing  alterations  in 
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tiie  UtOTgy;  and,  eren  within  onr  own  time,  it  has  heen  snhjected  both 
tocQilailmeiit  and  additions.  George  IV.,  it  will  long  be  iBmembered, 
odered  the  name  of  Queen  Caroline  to  be  strack  out,  as  a  person  un- 
vorthjof  the  prayers  of  the  people.  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  now  forms  a 
fngmeat  of  the  dead  toeight,  during  his  secretaryship,  directed  four 
pnj«rB  to  be  interpolated,  and  they  form  a  regular  portion  of  the  church 
lerrice.  In  the  few  observations  we  hare  ventured  to  put  forward^  our 
porpoielms  been  only  to  advert  to  such  parts  as  seemed  most  startling 
to  Toigar  apprehension ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  trust,  nothing  irreverent 
has  escaped  us»  or  in  derogation  of  the  general  utility  of  the  Book  of 
Ommtm  Prayer.  With  all  its  imperfections  we  greatly  prefer  the 
otaUished  ceremonial  to  the  random  out-pourings  of  the  conventicle ; 
ttd  think  the  measured  sdemnities  deliberately  framed  for  the  various 
occasions  of  life,  preferable  to  those  wild  exhortations  which  have  no 
itendBid  but  flie  intellect  of  iJie  preacher,  his  thirst  of  gain  or  popularity, 
or  the  passions  and  fatuity  of  his  hearers. 

ni.   NUMBER,    WBALTH,     MORAL    AND    EDUCATIONAL   £7FICX£KCT 

OP   PROTESTANT    DISSENTBRS. 

The  Roman  slaves  were  never  numbered  lest  they  should  <liscover 
^^  power  and  importance.  A  similar  policy  appears  to  have  been 
ohaenred  towards  the  dissenters.  Allliough  we  have  had  three  censases 
of  the  people  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  taking  of  which  various 
inquiries  were  made  into  the  numbers  employed  in  difiierent  trades  and 
occupations;  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  number  of  the  different 
Rhgioos  sects.  Were  the  legislature,  in  this  case,  apprehensive  that 
thej  might  be  called  upon,  agreeably  to  the  dogma  6f  Dr.  Paley  on  the 
Hicy  of  patronizing  the  most  popular  faith,  to  commence  another  reli* 
gious  reformation,  by  altering  the  present  disposition  of  ectlesiastical 
eodowments  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  fkct  is  as  stated 
--that  no  public  inquiry  has  ever  been  instituted  mto  the  relative 
nnmber  of  Separatists  and  Episcopalian^. 

In  the  session  of  1829,  returns  were  ordered  by  the  House  ,of 
Ummons  of  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  establishment, 
^  of  the  number  of  places  of  worship  not  of  the  establishment.* 
^ith  the  exception  of  Lancaster,  no  returns  have  yef  been  published 
£ram  any  other  county.  The  only  public  document  which  lluows  light 
^  the  question,  is  a  parliamentary  paper,  ord^ed  to  be  printed 
%  29th,  1812,  and  re-printed  by  the  Lords  in  1818.  This  document 
^mprises  only  the  results  of  returns  from  parishes  containing  a  popula- 
t|OQ  of  1000  persons  and  upwards.  In  1881  parishes  of  this  descrip-* 
tiOQ,  containing  a  population  of  4,937,789,  there  were  2,533  churches 
and  chapels  belonging  to  the  established  church ;  the  number  of  persons 
they  would  contain  1,856,108:  in  the  same  number  of  parishes  there 
vere  3,438  dissenting  places  of  worship.     From  this  it  might  be  in- 

*  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  June  19, 1820. 
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ferred  the  number  of  difleenten  considerably  exceeds  the  number  of 
conformists.  No  doubt  many  small  parishes  not  included  in  the  return 
would  have  a  church  and  not  a  dissenting  chapel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  manufacturing  population  consists  chiefly  of  dissenters ;  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  dissenting  chapels  are  generally  more  crowded  and 
afford  greater  seat- room  in  the  same  space  than  the  churches  of  the 
establishment.  A  dissenting  minister  cannot  subsist  without  a  large 
audience,  but  the  income  of  a  Church  of  England  priest  is  secure,  if  he 
have  no  audience  at  all,  nor  even  a  church  to  preach  in.  The  struc- 
ture,  too,  of  churches — the  system  of  proprietary  pews — generally 
empty  and  locked  up  to  g^ard  against  intrusion — the  vast  space  taken 
up  by  the  mayor's  pew,  the  churchwardens'  pew,  and  other  parish 
officisds,  leaves  little  accommodation  for  the  poor,  and  they  have  no 
alternative  but  to  be  crammed  up— oflen  standing  in  aisles,  or  driven  to 
what  are  called  Jree-seats,  where  they  can  neither  hear  nor  see — or 
resort  to  a  dissenting  chapel. 

In  the  absence  of  more  complete  official  returns,  the  Dissenters  them  • 
selves  have  attempted  to  solve  this  important  question  in  public  statistics. 

The  supplement  to  the  Congregational  Magazine  {or  December,  1829, 
comprises  the  results  of  very  elaborate  inquiries  into  the  number  of  the 
places  of  worship  of  different  religious  persuasions.  There  are  some  inac- 
curacies in  this  statement  which  we  cannot  reconcile ;  but  the  data  it 
affords,  aided  by  information  from  other  sources,  will  enable  us  to  make 
out  a  tolerable  exposition  of  the  relative  numbers,  and  the  religious  and 
educational  efficiency  of  the  several  classes  of  religionists. 

The  great  religious  denominations  of  the  day  are  those  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Establishment  is  11 ,600  ;* 
of  Roman  Catholics,  388  :t  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  7,634.  Sup- 
posing the  number  of  attendants  at  each  place  of  worship  is  the  same, 
the  following  will  be  the  result  :— 

Churches,  SfC.  Attendants, 

Established  Church 11 ,600   x   300  =  3,480,000 

Roman  Catholics, 388   x   300  =      116,400 

Protestant  Dissenters   ....       7,634   x  300  =  2,290,200 


*  Charch  Establishment  founded  in  Error,  p.  86.  This  estimate,  we  apprehend, 
has  been  founded  on  erroneous  data.  In  many  parishes  there  is  no  church  at 
all,  though  the  tithe  in  these  parishes  is  collected  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  the 
rest.  In  the  fine  county  of  Kent  there  are  thirteen  parishes  which  have  no 
churohes,  and  forty-four  parishes,  each  having  less  than  100  inhabitants,  none 
of  whom  hardly  ever  see  tlie  face  of  a  parson,  and  yet  who  hare  tithes  exacted 
from  them  to  the  last  blade  of  grass.  It  is  obligatory  both  on  bishops  and  in- 
cumbents that  parsonage  houses  should  not  fall  into  decay,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  3000  churches  and  parochial  chapels  to  which  neither  house  nor  glebe 
is  attached.  With  the  immense  revenues  of  the  established  church  it  must  be 
sickening  and  disgusting  to  her  best  friends,  to  think  how  her  interests  have 
been  neglected  by  those  who  have  been  wallowing  in  her  wealth. 

t  Catholic  Laity's  Directory. 
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It  appean  from  this  that,  in  point  of  number ^  the  advantage  is  on 
the  Me  of  the  national  establishment.  Bat  from  what  has  been  pre- 
tiotuly  observed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  is  a  partial  mode  of 
stating  the  question.  It  is  probable  the  Church  of  England  has  the 
greatest  number  of  ministers  and  places  of  religions  worship ;  we  doubt, 
however,  its  numerical  superiority ;  at  all  events,  the  efficiency  of  an 
army  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  skeleton  regiments,  or  even  by  its 
numerical  strength,  but  by  the  skill,  energy,  and  devotedness  which 
animate  its  soldieiy.  In  these  points  the  Dissenters  may  claim  pre- 
eminence, as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  missionary  and  educational 
exertions. 

During  the  year  1 828-9,  the  Church  of  England  party  raised,  for 
missionary  purposes,  as  under :  — 

£  s.  d. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge — Fo- 

reignOhjects 9,208  9  5 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 6,239  10  5 

Church  Missionary  Society 52,080  19  1 

£67,528  18  11 

The  Protestant  Dissenters  alone',  during  the  same  period,  contributed 
the  following  sums : — 

£  «•  d. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 41,846  12  10 

London  Missionary  Society 37,207  0  6 

Particular  Baptist  Ditto -^ 9,305  10  2 

General  Baptist  Ditto  •  • 1,651  1  6 

£9Q,010    5    0 

Thus  it  appears,  that  although  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Church 
of  Englaodists  exceeds  that  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  they  do  not 
contribute  so  much  by  £22,481  per  annum^  towards  the  cause  of 
evangelizing  the  world,  as  the  non-conformists. 

For  the  mental  improvement  of  their  countrymen,  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  are  not  less  strenuous  iu  their  exertions  ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  education,  notwithstanding  the  superior  advantages  of  the  Establish- 
ment party,  they  likewise  bear  the  palm* 

Children. 

The  National  School  Society  educates 704,730 

The  Sunday  School  Society  educates 720,717* 

In  exhibiting  the  exertions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  Conformists  and 
DissenterB,  we  have  taken  bo  notice  of  what  is  done  by  the  Catholics^ 


*  Church  Establishment  founded  in  Error,  p.  02. 
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whieb  caaaot  be  incouidersUe ;  if,  llierefi»re,  we  add  tbe  amount 
of  tbeir  efiiMlB  to  oar  previous  calculatien,  we  sball  find  that  the  dasses 
of  religioDiflta  without  public  endowments,  not  only  poeaesa  tbe  g^reateat 
abare  of  Cbriatian  seal,  but  of  moral  and  educational  energy. 

With  80  many  tbingato  be  proud  of,  it  ia  not  auzpriaing  tne  Diaaenters 
bave  beg^  to  manifiMt  ayntptoma  of  diaaatiafaction  witb  tbe  favour 
abown  to  the  national  eatabliahment.     Hitherto  they  bave  aubmitted  to 
tbia  inequality  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  ateadily  refrained  from  any 
thing  like  political  agitation.      Some  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  true,  their 
miaistera  were  aaid  to  be  *^  men  of  close  ambition^*  and  tbe  way  in 
which  this  imputation  waa  met  deserves  to  be  recorded.     It  was  occa- 
Moned  by  tbe  introduction  of  a  bill,  in  1772,  to  Telieve  diaaenters  from 
tbe  hardship  of  subacribing  to  tbe  thirty-nine  articlaa.    The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  waa  loat  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  episcopal  bench,  particularly  Dr.  Drum- 
mond.  Archbishop  of  York,  who  strongly  inveighed  against  dissenters. 
Pitt,  the  eloquent  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  reply  to  the  archbishop,  said, 
"  whoever  brought  a  charge  against  dissenters  without  proof,  defamed." 
Af^r  a  pause,  he  felt  the  workings  of  a  generous  and  indignant  enthu- 
siasm, and  thus  proceeded  :  '*  The  dissenting  ministers  are  represented 
as  men  of  close  ambition — they  are  so,  my  lords ;  and  their  ambition 
is  to  keep  close  to  the  college  of  fishexmen,  not  of  Cardinals;  and  to 
the   doctrine  of  inspired   apostles,  not  to   the  decrees  of  interested 
bishops.     They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed  and  spiritual  worship. 
We  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  Popiah  liturgy,  and  an  Arminian  clergy. 
The  reformation  has  laid  open  the  Scriptures  to  all ;  let  not  the  bishops 
shut  them  again.     Laws,  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  power,  are  plead- 
ed, which  it  would  shock  humanity  to  execute.     It  is  said,  that  religious 
sects  have  done  great  mischief,  when  they  rare  not  kept  under  restraint; 
but  history  affords  no  proof  that  sects  have  ever  been  mischievous,  but 
when  they  wei'e  oppressed  by  the  ruling  church.'' 

The  chief  oppression  of  which  dissenters  have  to  complain  is  the  in- 
justice of  having  to  pay  tithe  and  church-rates.  Building  their  own 
chapels  and  maintaining  their  own  ministers ;  supporting  their  own  col- 
leges to  the  number  of  twenty ;  educating  upwards  of  700,000  chfldren 
in  their  Sunday-schools ;  and  expending  nearly  £(50,000  in  diffusing 
their  religious  tenets — impose  on  them  duties  and  sacrifices  sniHciently 
onerous,  without  being  compelled  to  aid  in  die  support  of  the  Episcopal 
establishment.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  if  land-owners,  fbrmers,  and 
politicians  were  to  be  silent  on  ecclesiastical  grievances,  they  would  not 
be  much  longer  tolerated  by  the  vast  body  of  separatists — who  in  Eng- 
land probably  eqiial,  and  certainly  in  the  United  Kingdom  greatly  ex- 
ceed, in  number  the  members  of  Ae  national  communion.  The  dis- 
senters have  already  begun  to  souid  the  tocain  of  diacooitent,  and  several 
papers,  extensively  circulated,  sdfieieatly  indieata  tbe  spirit  worknig 
within  them.     We  subjoin  one  of  these  documents. 
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TvENTT  RsAsoirs  why  DisHniers  should  not  be  cmnpMed  to  pay 
Ckureh  RfUoM  and  Titho$f  or  in  any  way  to  support  the  Church 
of  England. 

1.  Because  it  it  a  flagrant  violation  of  eqnity,  to  compel  people  to  pay  for  in- 

atrnction,  wkich  thej»  in  conBcience,  cannot  receive. 

2.  Becaose  it  is  a  denial  of  our  Saviour's  interpretation  of  the  law :  "  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  the»;  for 
this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.*'^Matt.  vii.  12, 

y  Because  no  passage  ia  the  Bible  sanctions  compulsion  in  supporting  religion. 

4.  Because  Christianity  is  slandered  by  its  professors  using  compnlsion  for  its 

sopport  ' 

5.  Because  cowpwlsory  payvseats  were  a^t  iuiowa  ia  the  paitst  agairof  Chtist- 

ianily. 
1  Becaaat  tm  Ganatitntion  of  the  Cbuvd  of  Engbuidy  with  Iba  pee^iar  tmmis^ 

atkty  and  •JUm  ef  its  elevgy,  has  ao  foundation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
T.  Because  no  writer  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  eter  dared  t# 

rest  its  claioia  upon  the  declarations  of  the  Holy  scriptures. 

8.  Because  the  Church  of  England  is  a/mi/id  s^item  of  traffic  in  the  fotrts  of 

men.— Rev.  xviii.  13.* 

9.  Because  the  Church  of  England  gives  the  chief  occasion  to  infidels  to  slander 

Christianity  as  a  system  of  mere  Priestoiaft, — infidels  cf  this  eUus  are/ousd 
n  ferry  jwrifA. 

10.  Relinquishing  ussGriptaral  dauaa  would  remova  a  Uml  Uot  from  the  Church 

of  EnglaniL 

11.  Beeanse  PiaaeBltra  bear  att  tte  aapeoses  af  their  dwa  CoUeget^  Chapels, 

Ifiaisten,  and  Sehools. 
U  Beerase  Biisenleta  fa  theUaltod  Klag^lom  kse  exceed  la  number  Ihoae 

who  attend  at  chuvcb. 
IS.  Because  religion  flourishes  most  in  the  United  States  ef  America,  without 

Mes  or  church  nrtes,  but  supported  by  voluntary  contribotions. 
14*  Because  religion  Is  known  to  flourish  most  at  those  places  in  the  Church  of 

Eoglandy  in  which  all  their  expenses  are  met  by  voluntary  contributions. 
U.  Because  the  system  of  compulsion  leads  the  clergy  grievously  to  oppress 

each  other. 


*  St.J9m€9*B  Cknmiek,  of  Nov.  30  to  89, 18S0,  contains  the  following  articles 
^  "  Property  for  Sale,"  advertised  and  specified  in  numbers  from  1  to  79: — 
20  '<  Advowsoos,"  income  from  £300  to  £2000  per  annum. 
14  **  Next  Presentations,"  income  from  £150  to  £700  per  annum. 
46  Other  **  Liviop,"  for  sale  or  exchange,  including  *'  a  sinecure  of  two 
—   parishes  in  Ireland,"  for  which  **  a  dispensation  has  been  granted, ' 
79    and  two  Livings,  one  of  £700,  the  other  of  £1000  per  annum ! ! 
(^pare  tlus  with  the  Oath  on  Simony, 
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VIII,      WHO  WOVLP    BE  BEKBYXTXB    BY    A   AEFOBM    OW   THE 

CHURCH? 

A  reform  of  the  Church,  like  moot  other  reformat  would  permanently 
benefit  the  ratnyy  and  only  tempotarily  injure  the  few.  The  lawn> 
sleeves,  the  shoTelohats^  Bilk-apfon8«  and  mcoopolizing  incumbents 
would  be  the  chief  Buferers;  while  the  condition  ot  the  mast  aumerous 
and  usefiil  order  of  the  deiigy  would  be  improred.  Such  odious  abusea 
as  ttonoreaidence  and  pluralitlei  would  be  aboliehed,  and  the  shameful 
injustice  of  one  man  doing  the  duty  and  another  receiving  the  reward 
would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  Eveiy  district,  or  parish,  requiring  the 
services  of  an  officiating  clergyman  would  be  provided  with  one  to  whom 
the  degrading  epithet  of  "  poor  curate**  or  "  poor  par  sou*  could  never 
be  jaeUy  applied.  By  mitigating  tftie  penury  of  the  working  clergy,  their 
respectability  and  influence  would  be  augmented,  and  every  neighbour- 
hood enjoy  the  advantages  which  are  known  to  result  from  the  perma- 
neni  abode  of  ait  least  one  educated,  intelligent,  and  exemplary  indivi- 
dual. The  clergy  alike  profess  to  be  engaged  solely  in  the  wmrk  of 
religious  instruction,  and  no  class  can  boast  superior  piety  or  attainments 
by  which  to  lay  claim  to  superior  reward.  Why  then  should  there 
exist  such  disparity  in  income?  Why  should  the  rector  enjoj  his 
£2000  per  annum,  the  vicar  receive  but  £400,  and  t^e  curate  only 
£80  or  £100? 

The  equalizing  of  the  value  of  sees  would  remove  the  abuse  of  trans- 
latumSf  and  theoreby  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the  bench  of  bishops. 
It  is  only  a  few  lucky  individuds  who  obtain  the  rich  prises  of  Canter- 
bury, Winchester,  London,  Ely,  and  Durham,  that  are  bonedted  by 
the  unequal  revenues  of  the  bishoprics.  Many  prelates  have  barely 
income  enough  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  stations;  yet  they  share, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  the  public  odium  attached  to  their  class  from 
the  inordinate  wealth  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  It  is  this  in- 
equality, and  the  desire  consequently  excited  to  move  to  the  wealthier 
endowments  that  gives  to  the  bishops  their  political  anithus^  and  renders 
them  the  most  self-seeking  men  in  the  countiy.  Without  translations 
they  would  be  as  independent  in  their  conduct  as  the  judges  are  said 
to  be ;  but  vrith  the  help  of  them  government  has,  generally,  the  power 
to  render  them  subservient  to  its  purposes. 

The  exercise  of  legislative  functions  by  the  bishops  has  become  ex- 
tremely unpopular  since  their  mischievous  vote  on  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  always  been  to  them  the  great  scene  of  jobbing, 
intrigue,  and  ambition.  On  no  occasion  have  they  done  themselves 
credit  there;  they  appear,  indeed,  totally  void  of  legislative  aptitude, 
and  never,  by  one  act,  have  they  rendered  substantial  service  to  the 
State,  or  done  honour  to  themselves  and  the  Church.  Whether  as 
magistrates  or  legislators,  clergymen  are  inherently  disqualified  for  the 
dischaige  of  secular  duties.  It  is  not  so  much  in  their  character  of 
churchmen  as  of  laymem  that  they  have  become  so  universally  disliked ; 
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aod  we  verily  believe,  had  they  been  eligible  to  seats  in  the  lower  house 
as  thej  are  to  the  vpper,  the  additional  opportunity  thereby  afibrded  to 
render  theniselTes  odious,  would  have  hastened  the  downfal  of  the 
staUishnient. 

Besides  the  depriral  of  their  legislative  functions,  a  substantial  im- 
proremeiit  in  die  ptelacy  would  consist  in  the  abolition  of  their  patro* 
wage.  As  it  is,  a  rigid  discharge  of  then*  duties  is  often  incompatible 
with  tbeir  interests,  or  at  least  their  feelings.  Tlieir  proper  functions 
are  the  soperintendenee  of  the  subaltern  clergy  of  their  dioceses;  but 
iBinj  of  these  clergy  have  been  promoted  by  themselves  to  their  bene- 
ices;  they  are  their  very  good  friends,  and  not  a  few  their  own  flesh 
and  blood.  How,  in  such  cases,  can  it  be  expected  they  will  be  strict 
in  the  enforcement  of  pastoral  duties;  that  they  will  not  be  indulgent 
in  the  granting  of  licenses  for  non-residence,  and  dispensations  for 
plaralities;  or  that  they  will  insist  on  the  payment  of  suitable  stipends 
to  the  curates.  A  bishop,  like  a  pope,  ought  to  have  no  relations^ 
a&d  thus  escape,  as  Benedict  II.  remarked  of  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  Ae  opprobrium  of  perverting  the  patronage  of  the  church  to  the 
agSTsndizement  of  his  famUy.  Under  the  existing  system  the  chopping, 
exchanging,  bargaining,  and  moving  about,  that  ensue  in  a  diocese 
OQ  a  translation  or  consecration,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  church,  and 
render  ihe  discharge  of  episcopal  duties  more  like  a  game  on  the  chess- 
board, in  which  the  rooks,  knights,  and  other  prime  pieces,  represent 
the  "  kit  and  kin"  of  the  new  diocesan. 

The  unequal  extent  of  benefices  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  ecdesias- 
tical  reform.  In  most  cases,  the  extent  of  the  livings  is  made  to  answer 
antiqaatcd  boundaries  of  parishes,  by  which,  sometimes  five  or  six  churches 
are  to  be  seen  fritbin  a  mile  of  each  other,  in  a  thinly  populated  country, 
vhile,  again,  parishes  of  from  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length  afford  but 
the  accommodation  of  one  church  to  a  large  population.  'Hius  the 
distribution  of  the  churches  and  livings  bears  no  proportion  either  to  the 
inhabitants  or  the  acres,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  list: — 

InhabitanU.  Sq.  Miles. 

F^n^and  and  Wales  13.912,l«6  antl  58,554 

Bedfonkhiie  70,S18  and  46S 

Buriiaia  207,67$  aad  \4^^» 

Uocoluhire  283,058  and  2,748 

NorthuQiberland  iai,965  and  1,850 

I^Ddon  and  Middlesex      2,370,325  and  282 

UMwkire  1,062,869  and  1,8SI 

UuBUogdon  46,771  a»d  37« 

Kntlaad  18,487  and  149 

Norfolk  344,308  and  1,710 

Anomalous  and  disproportionate  as  are  Uiese  numbers,  the  above 
remark  is  still  more  strikingly  displayed  by  reference  to  individual  cases ; 
thus  the  livings  of— 

Easton  Neston  NortbamptoBslure  cxKitains       137  inbabitaote. 

natoD-sacon  Bedf(M:dshire  2,03U      ditto. 

Kccles  Lanciwhire  23,331       ditto. 

Ecclesfield  Yorkshire  7,163      ditto. 


Livings. 

Av.  Itih.        Av.  Milet. 

10,872 

..  1.187  and    6.S8 

116 

.«     610  aad    4.00 

91 

.«  2.282  and  1142 

598 

..      473  and    4.59 

97 

..  2.020  and  19.07 

2.50 

..  t>.490  and     1.12 

987 

. .  8^665  and     n.S8 

74 

..      659  and    5.09 

40 

,.      462  and    3.72 

GH3 

. .       504  and    2.50 
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Edbartoo  Sossex  contains         09  iDhabitanto 

Edgcot  Northamptonshire    G7      ditto. 

Egmore  Norfolk  47      ditto. 

"  Thus  we  see,"  as  observed  by  the  author  from  whom  the  precediog 
statement  is  copied,  "  that  the  State  provides  the  same  extent  of  accom- 
modation for  47  as  for  23^31  persons^  so  that  as  far  as  secular  autho- 
rity is  concerned  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the  people,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  wholly  unprovided  for;  while,  on  another  portion^ 
Its  goodness  is  showered  to  redundancy.  And  should  the  former  class 
think  it  necessary  to  have  a  second  church  in  the  same  parish,  they 
can  have  no  clergyman  to  perform  the  selrices  therein  without  an 
increase  of  their  ecclesiastical  burdens,  notwithstanding  they  may  already 
raise  £3,000  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
religious  instruction.  That  income  is  the  freehold  of  the  rector,  and 
any  other  instruction  than  what  he  can  afford  in  a  church  not  large 
enough  to  contain  one-tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  from  many  of  their  homes,  must  be  paid  for  by  a 
separate  imposition.'* —  Church  Establishment  founded  in  Error ^  p,  70. 

Having  adverted  to  the  benefits  the  church  would  derive  from  eccle- 
siastical reform,  let  us  next  advert  to  those  it  would  confer  on  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  first  place  the  abolition  of  non-residence,  of  pluralities,  of 
sinecure  offices  in  cathedrals,  and  the  reduction  of  extravagant  incomes, 
and  the  substitution,  in  lieu  of  these  abuses,  an  uniform  and  graduated 
rate  of  payment  to  the  different  order  of  ecclesiastics,  proportioned  to 
rank  and  duty,  would  not  only  effect  a  vast  improvement  in  church  dis- 
cipline, but  a  saving  of  at  least  seven  millions  per  annum  of  public 
income.     Away  then  would  go  the  tithe, — the  most  unjust  and  impo- 
litic impost  the  ingenuity  of  rulers  ever  devised  for  tormenting  God's 
creatures,  and  crippling  national  resources.      Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  the   tithe  would  be  simply  repealed;  that  would  be  merely 
throwing  so  much  additional  rent  into  the  pockets  of  the  land-owners 
without  benefiting  the  farmer  or  general  consumer  of  his  produce.     The 
tithe  is  a  tax,  and  fbnns  part  of  the  public  income  levied  for  public 
purposes.     Its  simple  removal,  without  purchase  or  commutation,  would 
only  yield  so  much  increase  of  revenue  to  be  lavished  on  opera  dancers 
and  Paganinis ;  or  dissipated  in  gaming-houses,  in  concerts,  coteries, 
and  grand  dinners;  or  wasted  at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Naples,  and 
which  had  better  continue  to  be  spent,  as  much  of  it  now  is,  by  sinecure 
silk-aprons  and  non-resident  pluralists,  at  Bath,  Cheltenhfun,  and  Ton- 
bridge.     The  measure  contemplated  by  the  people  is  the  sale  of  the 
tithe  outright  to  the  landowners,  or  its  commutation  by  a   land-tax. 
This  would  be  a  real  reform ;  the  other  is  only  delusion. 

With  such  a  resource  as  church  property  would  yield,  all  the  rabble  of 
taxes  might  be  repealed  which  now  weigh  down  to  annihilation  the  springs 
and  sources  of  industry,  and  oppress  a  man's  **  house,  even  his  heri- 
tage." The  farmers  and  working  agriculturists  would  share  in  the 
general    benefit,  not  only  by  an  increase  of  profits  and  wages  and  the 
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nitigalkm  of  public  barthenSy  but  bIbo  by  the  extinetioii  of  an  inquiii* 
tonal  impoBty  whoae  pressure  augments  with  every  increase  in  industry, 
ftkill,  and  capital.  roT  the  tithe  is  not,  as  it  has  been  alleged,  a  rent- 
charge  imposed  on  the  land,  it  is  a  virtual  inoooie-tax  levied  on  stock 
and  industry.  A  rent^harge  is  paid  by  reason  of  the  land,  but  tithes 
are  not,  but  by  reason  of  the  stock  and  labour  of  the  occupier.  If 
there  be  no  annual  increase,  no  profit  made,  or  crop  planted,  no  tithe 
can  be  demanded ;  but  for  non-payment  of  a  rent-charge,  he  on  whom 
it  is  settled,  may  enter  upon  and  possess  the  land ;  whereas,  he  that 
claima  tithe  can  only  avail  himself  of  the  produee. 

Nothing  can  more  pointedly  illustrate  the  stagnating  influMice  of  our 
aristocratic  inatitutions  on  the  mind  and  energies  of  the  community  than 
the  continuance  of  the  tithe-tax  so  long  afler  its  impolicy  and  injustice 
have  been  demonstrated.  Even  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  throughout  his  political 
life  was  the  slave  of  a  paltry  ambition  for  place,  and  the  tool  of  a  des- 
picable faction,  meditated  its  removal.  It  has  been  denounced  by 
Bishop  WatBon,  by  Dr.  Paley,  by  Burke,  by  Malthus,  and  every  wn'tsv 
and  statesman  with  the  least  pretensions  to  intelligence  and  patriotism. 
It  is  supported  by  the  example  of  no  country  in  Europe.  Though  Eng^ 
land  swarms  with  separatists,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  national 
religion,  yet,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  handful  of  spirituals,  the  whole 
nation  is  insulted  and  the  operations  of  rural  industry  fettered  and 
mipeded. 

Our  neighbours,  the  Scotch,  have  long  since  wiped  out  this  abominaUo 
stain.  Among  them  tithe  is  a  valued  and  commuted  rat^  of  payment, 
ibnning  a  trifling  and  invariable  impost,  to  the  extent  of  which,  alone, 
the  landlord  can  ever  be  made  liable  to  the  church.  This  reform  they 
oommenoed  about  the  time  they  got  rid  o£  prelacy  and  cathedrals,  in 
the  days  of  John  Kkox.  With  this  superiority  Scotland  would  be  the 
land  to  live  in,  were  it  not  for  her  rag-money,  her  myriads  of  legalists 
and  i^acemen,  her  host  of  servile  writers,  the  barrenness  of  her  moors 
and  mountains,  and  the  griping  keenness  of  her  population.  ''  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,"  says  lord  Brougham,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  ha- 
rangues, **  and  to  many  who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the 
kiogdom  to  the  other,  a  traveller  will  see  no  such  thing  as  a  bishop — 
not  such  a  thing  is  to  be  found  from  the  Tweed  to  John  o*Groats :  not 
a  mitre,  no  nor  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean — and 
in  all  the  land  not  a  single  curate — so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are 
they  in  Scotland — in  such  utter  darkness  do  they  sit  that  they  support 
no  cathedrals,  maintain  no  pluralists,  suffer  no  nourresidence ;  nay,  ther 
poor  benighted  creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tithes !  Not  a  sheaf,  or 
a  lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value  of  a  plough-penny,  do  the  hopeless  mor- 
tals render  from  year's  end  to  year's  end !  Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what 
makes  it  infinitely  more  touching  is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for 
evil,  in  the  demeanour  of  this  vrretehed  race.  Under  all  this  cruel 
neglect  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  they  are  actually  the  most  loyaI» 
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cMitontod,  moral,  and  religioiu  people  any  where,  perhaps,  to  he  foand 
inUiewoHd/'* 

Bkhop  WatBoa,  eaid  *'  a  relbmer,  of  Lather's  temper  «nd  talents, 
would,  in  fi?e  years,  penreade  the  people  to  oompel  pe/liament  to  abolish 
tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities,  to  enlbfee  residence,  to  confine  episco- 
pacy to  the  overeeetng  of  dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athanajsian  creed 
from  oar  Dtargy,  to  free  dissenters  from  Test- Acts,  and  the  ministers 
ef  the  establishment  from  subscription  to  human  articles  of  faith." — 
Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Mr.  Burke  said,  he  **  wished  ministers  to  preach  the  gospel  with  ease, 
Imt  their  possessionB  to  be  such  that  the  pastor  would  not  hKre  the  in- 
anspicioos  appearance  of  a  tax-gatherer." — His  Works,  roi,  x.  p.  146. 

The  progress  of  paUic  reform  is  at  a  snairs  pace,  and  so  nnmerous 
and  strong  are  the  holds  of  abuse,  that  many  pitched  battles  have  to 
be  fought  before  a  single  inch  can  be  gained  from  the  waste  of  corrup- 
tion. But  the  interests  identified  with  a  reform  of  the  church  are  so 
many,  important,  and  self-«vident,  that  we  feel  certain  it  is  a  measure 
that  cannot  be  much  longer  averted.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
we  are  sure,  may  saye  himself  the  trouble  of  putting  forward  his  cun- 
ninglyKlevised  scheme  for  a  composition  for  tithes,  for  a  limited  period, 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  payment.  The  country  will  never  sanction  any  plan 
tending  to  give  permanency  to  an  odious  impost  which,  to  our  great 
opprobrium,  has  long  been*  suffered  to  survive  the  natural  term  of  its 
existence.  The  worthy  primate  seems  to  feet  that  Uie  foundations  of 
Mother  Church  are  giving  way,  and  he,  doubtless,  deems  it  good  fore- 
sight in  himself  and  brethren  to  lay  hold  of  something  certain  for  at 
least  the  next  twenty  years,  the  probable  term  of  their  earthly  pilgri- 
mage. But  he  may  rely  upon  it  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  in 
England,  will  not  be  so  easily  overcome  by  ecclesiastical  artifice  as 
some  of  them  have  been  in  Ireland :  a  man  must  be  totally  regardless 
of  the  aspect  of  the  times,  he  can  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  opinion, 
as  indicated  by  private  conversations,  by  proceedings  at  public  meeting?, 
by  newspapers,  by  parliamentary  debates,  by  the  petitions  from  Roches- 
ter, Demnshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  is  not  convinced 
that  tidies,  two  years  hence,  will  neither  impoverish  the  soil  nor  re- 
prsach  the  wisdom  of  domestic  policy :  the  attention  of  the  people  is 
metted  on  the  vast  possessions  of  the  church,  and  to  them  they  look 
ae  the  best  resource  in  their  privations  and  difficuldes.  In  the  tanguage 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  fi^owers  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  they  may 
tndy  exclaim,  "  Come  hither,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden, — Here  is 
the  Mai  El  Dorado  for  reccing  the  boroughmongers'  debt,  and  lighten- 
ing 4he  burden  of  taxation.     Here  is  the  fund  fbr  colonizing,  for  miti- 

*  Trial  of  Joha  Ambrose  Williams,  for  a  libel  on  the  Clergy  of  Parluun, 
Aug.  16th«  1822^  p.  i3.  The  defendant  had  given  umbrage  to  the  haughty 
der^  of  the  Palatinate  by  commenting,  in  a  newspaper,  on  their  Servile  w>n- 
duct  in  prohibiting  the  bells  to  be  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  (ii^ 
Queen  of  George  IV. 
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■on  bst  feok  look  for  «ay  odMr !" 

Cn— Miirini^t  theiiy  •  gratt  bettOTuig  ia  the  cradition  of  the  opentire 
dergy, — the  Improvement  of  ehoroh  discifriiBe,— the  ftMitioii  of  tithes, 
— and  tike  Bsviiif  of  many  millioBS  ef  pMio  Inoome,  m  the  eertein  aend 
jVMDintBt  adTsatageeof  eeclenaetical  reformation,  we  will  next  adrert 
to  one  or  two  iarteTeela  in  eociely  which,  at  firat  eight,  appear  to  present 
some  obfttmcdon  to  this  salutary  revolntion. 

Fint,  of  the  rights  of  laf^mprapriatart.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
ia  Buid  the  dtetiaction  which  has  iNwn  before  adverted  to  between  the 
tithes  of  the  ehimh  aad  the  tMes  of  laymen.  These  last  are  eonsi- 
dctafaley  amoimting,  perhaps,  to  one-fontth  or  one^fth  of  the  whole 
tithes  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  been  estimated — though,  we  think, 
on  ioeorrect  prineiples — to  be  worth  £t  ,752,849  per  annum.*  Now, 
these  tidiee  are  uaqnestionably  of  the  nature  of  private  property ^  and 
bear  no  andogy  to  clerical  tithes.  How  they  originated  has  been  ex- 
plaiiied,  (page  12,)  bot  that  has  no  beariar  on  their  present  tenure. 
We  nrast  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  adopt  such  rights  of  property 
as  the  hiwB  and  usages  of  society  recognize,  without  ascending  to  their 
remote  origin.  Upon  this  principle  we  quickly  discern  the  different 
tenure  of  dmwh  and  impropriate  tithes.  The  former  hare  always  been 
deak  wkh  as  a  portion  of  the  public  income,  payable  to  certain  person^ 
while  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  form  of  worship  as  the  State 
choose  to  patronise;  the  latter  has  been  considered  a  rent-charge  due  to 
iadiriihialB,  and  wiUi  which  the  legislature  had  no  concern.  Hence 
the  pariJement  has  no  more  thought  of  interforing  with  impropriate 
tithes  dmn  with  die  estates  in  land  obtained  at  the  Reformation.  The 
tithe  owu^  has  dealt  with  them  as  part  of  his  patrimony,  which  he 
eonld  rightfoUy  sell  or  devise  to  whom  he  pleased,  and  which  immunitieB 
of  ownership  have  been  shown  not  to  appertain  to  ecclesiastical  posses- 
flisoe.  To  seqnestntte  lay-4ithes  would  be  gross  spoliation,  but,  in  the 
BecohoiaatioB  of  ohnrch-prsperty,  the  legislature  would  only  exercise 
an  aatfaority  it  has  always  possessed  \  and,  were  the  life-interests  of 
pzesent  possessors  fairly  commuted,  neither  loss  nor  injustice  would  he 
sostalaed  by  any  person.  It  follows,  impiopriate  tithes  do  not  at  idl 
enter  into  the  question  of  church  reform ;  they  must  continue  a  charge 
OB  land^  or  famds  liable  thereto  may  be  exonerated  on  such  terms  as  can 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  landlords  and  lay-impropnators. 

Next,  as  to  tiie  interests  of  private  patrom  m  adrowsons.  A  right 
of  presentation,  in  its  origin  and  in  acts  of  the  legislature,  has  been 
ahcNni  to  have  been  always  conmdered  merely  an  h(morary  function, 
which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  for  gain  or  fomily  interests,  but  the 
promotion  of  religion  and  virtue.  Private  patrons,  therefore,  could  not 
expect  to  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  they  would  snstain  by  ecclesi- 
astical reform,  according  to  the  present  value  of  benefices.  AW  they 
oMid  expect  would  be  the  coatinoance  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in  Scot* 


*  Qaavterly  Review,  ? ol.  xxix.  p.  6MI. 
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kmd)  of  the  right  of  mHsiaatiBg  the  minieten  of  the  Refmmed  Cfaorcfa, 
subject,  as  at  present,  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop*  For  the  public  to 
pQichase  their  interests,  aceoidiBg  to  Che  presest  vahie  of  tithes  and 
church-*fees,  would  be  nothing  less  than  at  act  of  national  simoky  ; 
it  would  be  converting  a  spiritual  funetion  into  a  temporal  poeseasion, 
and  the  state  committing  the  very  crime  in  wholesale  which  bad  been 
condemned  and  punished  when  perpetrated  in  a  less  degree  by  indtvi- 
duab. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  provision  for  the  Established  Clergy, 
to  be  substituted  in  lieu  <^  tithes  and  church  estates, — ^whether  they 
ought  to  be  paid  stipends  by  ^Government,  or  out  of  the  poor-rates,  the 
county-rate,  or  some  other  rate  levied  expressly  for  the  purpose,  or 
whether  they  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their 
hearers.     The  discuBsion  of  these  matters  will  be  time  enough,  when  the 
people,  or  their  representatives,  have  determined  upon  the  secnlariza- 
tion  of  church  property.     The  proceedings  of  the  Churcb-boilding 
Commissioners  offer  an  example  which  some  may  think  it  wise  to  follow. 
They  have  shown  not  only  how  episcopalian  churches  may  be  bnilt  by 
subscription,  but  how  the  minister's  stipend  may  be  paid  out  of  pew- 
rents,  and  other  voluntary  contributions,  without  the  aid  of  the  com- 
pulsory and  odious  provision  of  tithes.     It  may  be  thought  a  similar 
plan  might  be  extended  to  all  the  churches  of  the  establishment ;  but, 
for  our  parts  we  are  in  favour  of  a  national  religion—- a  Liturgy— and 
an  endowed  clergy  ;  provided  the  endowment  is  moderate  — fairly  ap- 
portioned among  the  working  clergy — and  does  not  exceed  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  per  annum.     A  public  worship  protected  by  the  state  has 
formed,  with  few  exceptions,  a  part  of  every  well-ordered  community. 
The  French  tried  to  do  without  it ;  the  experiment  was  productive  of 
enormous  crimes,  and  after  floundering  for  a  time  in  the  waves  of 
anarchy,  they  were  compelled  again  to  resort  to  die  aid  of  spiritual 
£uth.     Religion  contains  now  little  to  give  offence  to  the  most  liberal 
mind ;  it  is  not,  as  formerly,  like  the  demon  of  some  German  story — 
recluse,  bloody,  and  unrelenting;  its  worst  features — bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance— ^have  been  removed  by  the  prog^ress  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  what  remains  may  be  considered  a  good  with  scarcely  any  admixture 
of  evil. 

Whether,  however,  we  have  an  endowed  clergy  or  not,  no  fear  need 
be  entertained  about  the  interests  of  religion  suffering.  .  The  fear  at 
present  is  all  the  other  way,  lest  a  people  evidently  verging  into 
the  gloom  of  puritanism,  may  not  afterwards  recoil  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  licentiousness  and  unbelief.  This  has  been  termed  an  age 
of  cantf  and  every  thing  tends  to  show  its  ascendancy.  Nothing  but 
cant  can  live  in  literature,  the  drama,  trade,  or  politics.  Let  any  one 
deny  the  popular  faith,  and  the  doors  of  the  legislature  are  closed  upon 
him;  he  is  a  '*  doomed  man,"  whose  future  life  is  '*  bound  in  storms  and 
shallows,"  and  he  is  shunned  as  if  he  had  caught  the  plague  from  some 
infectious  lazaretto.  This  is  the  state  of  opinion  among  the  lower  and 
middle  orders;  among  the  higher,  there  is  less  scrupulosity;  and  a  lord 
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Or  a  genttoaan  of  £10,000  a  year  may  admire  Voltaire,  Diderot,  or 
SpiiKna,  witboiit  being  ejected  oat  of  the  pale  of  social  comrannioo. 

Wkile  mens  fortiuMs  diepead  on  their  ^th,  we  may  be  aiure  there 
aiU  be  enough  of  it«  or  at  least,  the  profewion.  Like  the  French  eati- 
list,  every  one  thii^  it  neeesBary  he  tkimid  Uve^  and  of  oonrse  will 
adopt  the  means  eeaentia!  to  the  end  in  view.  It  is  possiUe,  howe?er, 
the  artificial  enoooiagement  of  devotion  may  prodnce  it  in  excess,  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  state,  and  thus  generate  the  extreme  to  which 
we  hare  adTerted  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  is  always 
fioiae  danger  in  meddling  with  spiritual  opinions  as  with  tenqporal  interests  $ 
sad  many  may  think  the  wisest  oonrse  to  be  adopted  towards  religion 
voold  be  to  follow  the  policy  recently  become  popular  in  respect  of 
trade — leaving  it  free ;  neither  attempting  to  depress  one  sect  by  the 
drawback  of  civil  disabilities,  nor  to  encourage  another  by  the  bounty 
oi  protection.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  religion  will  generally  abound 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  society;  where  there  is  much 
ignorance  and  mental  debility,  there  will,  as -there  ought,  be  much  fiuth; 
on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a  strong  and  enlightened  reason,  the 
motiTes  for  good  conduct  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  without  being 
aided  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  superstition. 

However,  as  before  hinted,  we  are  not  the  partisans  of  a  free'trade 
ts  religion^  and  think  a  worship  patronized  by  the  state .  is  best,  pro- 
vided it  be  cheap.  Our  reason  for  this  preference  may  be  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  not  shared  in  by  enr  readers*  We  prefer  an  estdUished 
vondiip,  not  less  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  rational  pie^,  than  as  m 
counterpoise  to  fanatidsm.  Without  religion  at  all,  men  are  sddoni 
better  than  beasts;  but  if  their  rulers  have  no  contn^  over  the  popular 
faith,  the  people  vrill  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  pretender,  whose  wann 
imagination  or  an  over«-weening  conceit  may  have  filled  with  the  delusion 
of  a  divine  commission.  WiUi  an  endowed  corps  of  ecclesiastics  the 
state  possesses  a  medium  through  which  religion  may  be  kept  in 
countenance  among  the  higher  classes,  (adopting  the  slang  of  aristb* 
cracyy)  and  its  temperature  among  the  lower  be  regulated.  Of  coums 
we  mean  a  race  of  clergymen  differently  qualified  from  the  present; 
These,  g)ood  easy  souls!  have  little  iaflaence  or  authority;  they  have 
Biinistered  away  their  flocks,  and  reamin  themselves  objects  of  derision 
or  cupidity,  not  veneration. 

With  the  near  and  long-standing  example  of  the  Presbyterian  esta- 
blishment. North  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  surprising  the  task  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  has  made  no  progress  Mther  in  England  or  Ireland*  In  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  there  are  no  bishops,  nor 
dignitaries,  nor  tithes.  The  inoomea  of  the  national  clergy  are  paid  by 
the  Court  of  SessiiHi  out  of  a  fund  formed  from  the  ancient  tithes  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  benefices  being  considered  of  too  small  value, 
tbey  were,  in  1810,  angmrated  by  an  annual  grant,  from  Parliament,  of 
£10,000,  which  made  the  poorest  livings  worth  £150  a-year,  and  the 
tncooie  of  some  of  the  ministers  are  considerably  more,  amounting  to 
£300  OT  £3M*    .  Exclusive  of  house  and  glebe,  the  average  income  of 
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Che  cWrgy  ib  £246,  wliieb  to  948  peston,  mdcM  the  whole  annual 
exptBditure  on  the  Kirk  only  £234^0.  Thii  cannot  be  coaaidered 
estravagant  to  a  mtaistiy  widi  npwarda  of  a  miiikm  and  a  half  of 
heareri ;  and  upon  the  whole  d»re  are  many  things  to  admire  in  the 
Seotch  EataWfllunent.  The  Scots  do  not  fwy  a  qoarter  oi  a  loiliion  fbr 
hwn-iUevei :  ner  half  a  million  for  cathedral  anicolleg^iale  sinecurists. 
There  are  no  coratea;  the  parochial  clergy  reaide  open  their  benefices ; 
exhorting,  catechiaing,  inatracting,  and  performing  all  theae  dnties  to 
their  parialuoners,  for  which  they  receive  their  incomea.  The  Scotch 
Chmeh,  though  it  cannot  mmr  be  termed  poar^  yet  its  weahh  ia  not  so 
exorbitant  aa  to  eorrapt  ita  miniaCry.  The  wealth  of  the  English 
Chnrdh  ia  the  aonroe  of  all  ita  noea— einecuriam,  pride,  loxnry,  and 
laeffieieDCy. 

The  Diaaentera  afford  an  exanple  cfi  the  efficient  anpport  of  religion 
without  any  oompolaory  provision.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are 
wpwarda  of  9,000  miniatera  aupportad  by  DissMiterB.  lliis  ia  certainly 
not  done  at  a  leaa  expense  than  £120  each,  or  rather  more  than  a  mil- 
lion  per  annum.  Agpua,  America  ia  another  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
by  voluntary  eontribotiona.  There  are  not  leaa  than  1 1 ,000  unnisters 
of  all  denominationa  in  the  United  States,  the  graat  majority  of  whom 
daiiva  their  aubaiatance  Irom  the  free-wiU  offnringa  of  the  people,  inde- 
pendent ef  legialative  proviaioii.  The  option  left  to  the  people  has  not 
epevatfld  to  Ae  decay  of  Tirtne  or  raligieii;  on  the  contnuy,  religion 
ihrnnaiMa  among  thcon  to  an  extraordiaNPy  extent — it  pervadea  all  nuiks 
and  oaodiitiona  of  aaaa*— it  ia  — aociatod  wkh  all  their  pmauiCa — ^net,  in- 
daad,  aa  a  seoowi  head  of  the  aoetal  body,  divaimg  the  intettsct  and 
atrsagth  of  ita  irame,  but  aa  a  punndt  diaUnct  Ihsm  political  eombina- 
tiono,  akogather  a  peraonai  conoem,  and,  therefore,  pnrpoaely  discarded 
by  the  oonatitntion.  Notwithatanding  tiiia  abaence  of  alateNworship  the 
United  Stotea  have  become  a  mighty  empire,  which,  in  apite  of  the 
adeam  pedantriea  of  Capt.  Baail  Hall,  may  be  advaatageoaaly  compared 
with  any  other  in  the  world,  whether  meaaared  by  the  standard  of 
maPBJa,  peraanal  proweaa,  commeroiai  enAerpriae,  or  natieMd  wealth 
flsd  power* 

We  have  near  dene,  and  having  finiahed  ovr  expaaition  of  die  Cbarch 
of  England,  can  truly  aay  we  have  **  nothing  extenuated,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice."  Our  statements  we  know  cannot  be  impugned ;  bnt 
it  ia  peaaihle  our  opiniona  may  be  misnaderatood.  It  may  be  thought 
we  are  Jacri>]n8,  liberala,  or  wevae.  Of  this  we  take  no  nota,  know- 
ing we  are  as  good  subjecta  aa  true  Christiana.  We  have  no  dislike  to 
the  Cfanrch,  but  we  object  to  it  aa  we  do  to  the  borough  aj^tem,  because 
it  doea  not  reward  anerit,  and  oppraaaoa  the  honaet  and  iadoatrfeus. 
Our  hnmUe  endeavour  haa  been  to  expose  the  oorraptions  of  the  esta- 
bliafament.  If  the  dutiea  of  the  ChiiTch  be  of  importance  to  Govern- 
ment, or  to  the  intereats  of  religion  and  morality,  it  ia  a  aCrcmg  reason 
for  reforming,  not  proteetiag  i»  abuaaa.  It  mast  be  dear  to  &e  most 
common  obaervera  it  cannot  lang  oontinae  in  ita  preaent  state.  Withont 
adverting  to  the  immber  of  disaeaten — to  defocta  in  diaciptine,-— the 
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Liturgy — ill-proportioned  revenue— or  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  them- 
«el?e8,  the  mere  fact  of  a  body  of  men,  not  exceeding  eight  thousand 
in  number^  and  of  no  great  social  importance — claiming  in  the  most 
vexatiouB  manner  a  tenth  of  the  natural  and  artificial  produce  of  a  soil, 
raised  for  the  support  of  Fourteek  Millions,  is  so  staringly  out- 
rageous, as  to  throw  all  argument  out  of  court,  and  leave  the  Church  a 
barefaced  and  unparalleled  oppression,  without  precedent  or  palliative. 
Further  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  is  out  of  place,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is — Who  will  rise  to  abate  the  colossal  nuisance  ?  Will  Govern- 
ment timely  interfere  and  afford  the  Church  a  chance  of  prolonged 
duration,  under  a  less  obnoxious  form,  or  will  it  si^}inely  wait  and 
behold  it  swept  off  in  a  whirlwind,  leaving  '^  not  a  wreck  behind,"  by 
a  simultaneous  rush  of  the  tiers  etat  ? 

If  the  Church  is  to  be  saved  it  must  be  saved  by  a  wisdom  very  different 
from  that  which  directs  the  councils  of  the  heads  of  the  Establishment. 
They  are  obviously  as  insensible  to  the  position  in  which  they  stand  as 
the  child  unbom.  Only  think  of  the  nature  of  the  bilk  introduced  by' 
them  last  year  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  The  character  of  one  — ' 
that  for  a  composition  for  tithe — has  been  already  noticed.  Of  the 
remaining  two,  one  la  for  augmenting  the  incomes  of  vicarages ;  the 
other  for  ehortening  the  time  of  presoription  in  cases  of  modnaes  and 
exemptions  from  tithes.  In  the  last  is  a  proviso  which  prevents  it  from 
interfering  with  any  suit  which  may  be  commenced  within  three  years* 
Ak|  my  Lords  Bishops,  the  crisis  will  bo  past  long  before.  Do  not,  w» 
beseech  yo«,  ky  the  Mattering  unction  to  yo«r  souls  that  there  wiB  be 
litigation  about  moduses,  prescription  terms,  and  nullum  tempus  maxima 
three  years  hence.  Your  days  aro  assuredly  numbered ;  your  lease  is 
expired.  The  fatal  vote  givea  on  the  Reforia-Bill  has  sealed  your 
doom,  aad  no*  depth  of  repentance  can  again  establish  you  in  the  evti** 
mation  of  the  people.  Solemn  pledges  will  be  demanded  from  a  re^ 
formed  parliament  that  tithe  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  haughty  pre-« 
lates  shall  cease  te  haunt  the  chambers  of  legislation.  A  terrible  atena 
ii  impending  over  the  Chvrch,  aad  nothing  can  avert  ils  destructive 
nvagee  save  a  timely  abandonment  of  all  that  has  long  excited  popular 
indignation — its  enormous  wealth — ^its  avarice,  pride»  and  self-seeking — ' 
ks  insolent  and  oppressive  power. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

The  Dame  of  the  Pluralist  cornea  fin t.  After  the  name  comet  the  first  living 
of  Uie  Pluralist  in  Ualie,  and  an  initial  letter  denoting  its  title^-namely,  r.  for 
rectory,  v.  for  vicarage,  c.  for  chapelry,  p.  c.  for  perpetual  curacy,  d.  for  dona- 
tive, d.  r.  for  district  rectory*  and  d.  c.  for  district  chapelry.  The  name  of  the 
Patron  is  pot  after  the  living  or  livings,  supposing  more  than  one  living,  of 
'vrhich  the  same  person  is  patron.  Altp,  is  put  for  archbishop,  bp,  for  bishop, 
archd.  for  archdeacon,  dn.  for  dean,  ck,  for  chapter.  When  a  living  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Oicon  is  pat ;  when  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Cam6.  When  a  nobUmtmj  as  the  doke  of  Newcastle,  or  the  marqoifi 
of  Exeter,  is  patron,  the  ^/  an  the  title  is  omitted  both  for  brevity  and  pro- 
priety. The  ''of"  expresses  territorial  jorisdietion,  but  b»  peers  do  not 
possess  such  authority  at  the  present  day,  the  term  by  which  it  is  implied  may 
be  properly  dropped. 

In  the  language  of  churchmen  a  living  or  benefice,  which  are  synonymoos, 
is  a  redory  or  vicarage  only  ;  bat  many  chapelries  are  eqaally  entitled  to  ftll 
under  this  denomination,  and  have  been  so  considered.  There  are  free  chapels 
perpetually  maintained,  and  provided  with  a  minister,  without  charge  to  the 
rector  or  parish.  In  some  places  chapels  of  ease  are  endowed  with  mnds  and 
tithes ;  they  have  by  custom  a  right  to  a  distinct  minister,  to  baptize,  to  admi- 
Bister sacraments  and  burial:  such  parochial  chapelries  differ  only  in  name 
from  parish  churches.  ParUh  is  a  vague  term.  In  the  north,  pariahM  comprise 
thirty  or  forty  square  miles,  which  is  seven  or  eight  times  the  area  of  parishes 
in  the  south.  Under  13th  Charles  II.  certain  townships  and  villages  are  allowed 
to  maintain  their  own  poor ;  hence  these  townships  became  so  many  distinct 
parishes.  There  are  200  extra-parochiai  places,  many  of  which  are  ss  large  as 
parishes ;  these  are  exempt  from  poor-rate,  because  there  is  no  overseer  on 
whom  the  magistrate  can  serve  an  order ; — ^from  militia,  because  no  constable 
to  make  a  return  ;  from  repairing  highways,  because  no  surveyor.  The  37  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  31,  (also  4  and  5  Will.  &  Mary,)  allows  the  union  of  churches,  when 
not  more  than  one  mile  apart,  and  under  value  of  £6.  Under  these  acts  churches 
have  been  united  :  the  city  of  London  reckons  108  parishes,  forming  no  more 
than  78  benefices ;  in  Norwich,  70  parishes  have  been  compressed  into  37  bene- 
fices. Contrary  to  the  rule  of  ecclesiastics,  we  have  considered  all  parishes 
held  cum,  or  with  another,  distinct  benefices ;  the  only  reason  for  an  opposite 
course  is,  that  they  form  only  one  presentation,  though  such  presentation  is 
often  held  by  two  patrons,  who  present  alternately ;  and  many  of  such  consoli' 
dated  parishes  (Upham  cum  Durley,  for  instance,)  have  two  churches,  and  two 
sets  of  overseers  and  churchwardens. 

The  dittrict  rectories  and  district  chapelries,  established  in  such  parishes  as 
have  been  divided  into  ecclesiastical  districts  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
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fiaUding  New  Cbnrchet,  under  the  authority  of  powers  granted  to  them  by 
Parliament,  form  to  many  distinct  lirings  or  benefices,  each  haring  a  separate 
naiateiiance  for  a  minister,  independent  of  the  mother  church.  \ 

Apart,  then,  from  the  corropUons  and  mystification  of  tbe  Church,  we  have 
deemed  every  parochial  preferment,  cbapelry,  yicarage,  or  rectory,  a  Umng; 
end  we  consider  every  clergyman  a  pluralUt  who  holds  two  such  preferments, 
whether  separate  or  united,  A  ewraey^  without  any  great  impropriety,  might  be 
styled  a  living,  as  a  stipend  is,  or  ought  to  be,  annexed  to  the  office,  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  individual :  but  as  curates  are  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  incumbents,  they  are  excluded  from  our  Litty  which  includes  only 
beneficed  clergymen. 

The  abase  of  holding  two  livings  or  more  is  so  prevalent,  that  to  have  enume- 
rated all  the  transgressors  (aboat  8880  in  number,)  would  have  extended  our 
last  to  an  inconvenient  length,  without  corresponding  utility ;  our  object  has 
been  to  exhibit  the  more  flagrant  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  and  with 
this  view,  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  such  shameful  monopolists  among 
the  parochial  clergy  as  hold  three  or  more  preferments.  We  have  also  included 
the  bishops  and  principal  dignitaries  of  the  church. 

The  SI  Hen.  VIII.  c.  IS,  prohibits  a  person  holding  a  second  benefice  when 
the  first  is  worth  eight  pounde  in  the  King's  Book.  But  a  man,  by  dispensation, 
nay  hold  as  many  beaefioes,  without  cure,  as  he  can  get ;  and,  likewise,  so 
many  with  cnre  as  he  can  get,  all  of  them,  or  all  but  the  last,  being  under  the 
value  of  eight  pounds ;  provided  the  person  to  be  dispensed  withal  be  not 
otherwise  incapable  thereof.  By  the  41  et  Canon,  however,  of  1603,  the  two 
benefices  must  not  be  farther  distant  than  thirty  miles ;  and  persons  obtaining 
dispensation,  must  at  least  be  M.A.  But  the  provisions  of  this  cmnon  are  not 
regarded  or  enforced  in  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the  privileges,  ex  Officio,  entitiing 
to  grants  of  dispensation,  are  so  numerous,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  themt 
through  favour  or  evasion,  so  easy,  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  a 
practical  check  to  tbe  must  aggravated  cases  of  plurality. 

In  the  disposal  of  every  living,  three  parties  are  principally  concerned :  ftrsty 
the  patron ;  ueond,  the  incumbent ;  third,  the  bishop.  The  patron  is  the  per- 
son in  whom  the  right  of  presenting  to  a  living  is  vested.  The  person  nominated 
by  the  patron  is  the  incumbent.  The  ofiice  of  the  bishop  19  to  grant  institution  to 
the  living  to  which  the  incumbent  is  presented.  By  refusing  institution,  the 
bisiiope  have  a  veto  on  appointments  by  patrons ;  this  veto,  however,  is  rarely 
exei«ised,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  patron  and  the  diocesan  are  at  issue.  The 
moat  important  personage  in  the  afiair  is  the  patron.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
LiMi  that  the  patronage  is  sometimes  in  individuals-^sometimes  in  public  bodies. 
Sometimes  the  incumbent  is  his  own  patron,  and  presents  himself;  sometimes 
the  incumbent's  wife  is  patron,  and  presents  her  husband ;  sometimes  the  hus- 
band and  wife  are  co-patrons.  In  some  instances  the  patronage  is  divided, 
the  nomination  being  in  one  party  and  tbe  appointment  in  another.  Many 
Udieg  are  patrons,  and  though  otherwise  ineligible  to  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights,  no  doubt  they  are  well  qualified  to  select  spiritual  persons  for  the  cure 
of  souls. 

Nearly  all  the  livings  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  most  valuable  livings  in  the 
large  towns  in  the  country,  are  in  the  gift  of  tbe  crown,  which  adds  enormously 
to  its  influence.  The  patronage  not  in  the  crown  is  chiefly  in  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry,  the  universities,  and  tbe  bishops.  The  patronage  of  the  aristocracy 
and  gentry  is  chiefly  bestowed  on  the  members  of  their  own  families ;  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  universities  on  the  members  of  those  places ;  the  patronage  of  the 
bishops  on  their  connexions  and  relations  to  the  hundredth  degree.  A  great 
masa  of  patronage,  however,  remains,  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  any  of 
these  ways ;  for  though  the  families  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  recently  proved 
to  be,  on  the  average,  more  prolific  than  those  of  the  democracy,  they  are  not 
sufticienUy  so  to  fill  till  offices  in  the  army,  navy,  law,  church,  and  public  de- 
partments; and,  consequently,  there  is  a  surplus  patronage  to  be  brought  into 
the  market,  which  is  disposed  of,  like  other  commodities,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

II 
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It  wottkt  have  been  mora  saCisftctorf,  bad  we  been  able  to  «t«te  the  pnmmt 
vdku  of  living ;  bot  there  it  no  authentic  data  for  the  purpoee :  parliaaMBtary 
returns,  it  is  true,  hare  been  made  of  the  pour  livinfcs,  bat  none  of  the  rich  ones ; 
and  there  haVe  been  returns  of  tlie  numbinr  of  all  liTiogs  abore  and  below  the 
value  of  £300,  having  non*resident  incumbents :  retoms  wen  also  ovdered  in 
the  session  of  IbSO  of  the  value  of  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  These 
last  relurns  have  not  >et  been  made,  or  at  least  printed :  they  would  add  some- 
thing to  our  knowledge  of  the  present  value  of  church -propertj  ;  but  what  the 
public  wants  is  the  separate  value  of  every  see,  dignity,  benefice,  and  ecclesias- 
tical preferment,  and  the  frofortmn  in  which,  and  number  of  individuals  among 
whom,  they  are  shared.  By  surh  data  would  be  shown  what  the  Church  of 
England  really  is,  and  indisputably  prove  the  exisieooe  of  those  enormous 
abuses,  which,  in  our  preliminary  article,  we  have  fully  proved  to  pervade  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment. 

We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make,  and  that  refers  to  oar  accuracy. 
The  movements  that  are  daily  and  almost  honrly  occoning  in  the  Church,  from 
deaths,  translations,  resignations,  and  exchanges,  render  it  probable  that  alteia- 
tions  have  intervened  since  oar  Ust  was  sent  to  the  press.  But  thin  does  not 
defeat  our  object  If  one  plnxmlist  has  been  removed  another  has  saoceeded.  So 
that  oar  lost  will  continue  to  exhibit  a  correct  picture  of  ecelestaitical  patrooege 
as  long  aa  the  present  system  of  ohnreh  discipline  is  tolerated. 


Adamo,  J.  C*  Sctxleby,  r.  lord  Ajleaford.  Skilfim^  c.  Anstyt,  c.  the 

King. 
Affleck,  R.  preb.  of  York ;     Silkston,  r.  with  Bretton^  Monk^  and 

Stainborough  chapelrieSf  abp.  of  York.  Treswell,  East  Mediety^ 

r.   We$t  Mediety,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York  and  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Thockerington,  p.  c.  Prebendary.     WestaWj  v.  abp.  of  York. 
Alban,  T.  Llandrillo^  v.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.    Uaton,  v.  H.  and  W. 

Uojd.     Sneady  c.  P.  Morris. 
Aldrich,  W.  BoytoUy  r.  lord  Rons.     Stowe^Marketf  v.  with  Stowi' 

Upland,  c.  Mr.  Aldricb. 
Allen,  k.  Driffield,  r.  precentor  of  York.     Whaream  Pier,  v.  Misses 

Isted  and  Englefield.     Little,  p.  c.  unknown. 
Allen,  S.  Hasling/ield,  t.  C.  Mitchell.    Lynn^  St.  Margaret  and  St. 

Nicholas,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Allen,  D.  B.  preb.  of  St  David's  and  Brecon*  Burton,  r.  sir  W.  Owen. 

Manordiffy,  r.  Llandewn  Welfrey,  r.  the  King. 
Allen,  S.  Dunton,  v.  T.  W.  Coke.     Woltertm,  r.  with  Wicktnere,  r. 

earl  of  Oxford. 
Allfree,  E.  M.  minor  canon  of  Rochester;   Canterbury,  St.  Andrew, 

r.  and  St,  Mary,  Bredon,  r.  abp.  of  Cant,  and  dn.  and  ch.  of 

Cant     Strood,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochester. 

Alison,  A.  preb.  of  Sarum;  Ercall,  v.  H.  Pulteney.     Roddington,  r. 

the  King. 
The  pluralist  is  senior  minister  of  the  episcopal  chapel,  Ceuiongate,  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  native  of  Scotland ;  bein^  related  to  th()  late  bishop  Douglas, 
that  prelate  gave  him  a  stall  in  his  cathedral,  and  procured  for  him  the  vicarage 
of  High  Ercall,  in  Shropshire,  to  \^'hich  was  afterwards  added  the  rectory  of 
Roddington,  in  the  same  county.    Mr.  Alison  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Taste, 
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AMngton,  W.  Bardford  Lit.  r.  Twywell,  r.  J.  Williamson.    Swinhop^ 

d.   Mis,  Allin^n. 
Anson,  H.  Buxtwiy  ▼.  with  Oxneady  r.  and  Ske^tou,  r.  lord  Anson. 

L^ng^  r,mtk  Whitwell^  ▼.  T.  Anson. 
Uncle  of  earl  of  Lichfield,  master  of  the  buckhounds.    Another  uncle  is  rector 
of  Longford,  and  rector  of  Sudbaiy,  of  which  benefices  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
asd  lord  Vernon,  both  connected  with  the  family  by  marriai^e,  are  respectively 
tht  patrons. 

Aslifield,    C.  R.  Great  Blakenham,   r.  Eton  Coll.     Dodingtorty    r. 

duke   Buckingham.     Stewldey^  v*  bp,  of  Oxon.     London^  St. 

Benei  Fimckt  c.  dn.  and  canons  of  Windsor. 
Apdiorpe,  F.  preb.  of  linooln ;  Bicker ,  ▼.  dn.  and  eh.  of  Lincoln, 

Famdon,  v.  with  Balderton  and  Fiskerton,  cbapelries,  preb.  of 

Lincoln.  Oumleyy  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Lincoln, 
The  grandfather  of  this  gentleman  was  a  merchant  at  Boston,  an  America. 
His  father  was  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  bad  the  valuable  prebend  of 
FiBd>i]sy,  in  St  Paoi's.  His  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Cory,  is  master  of  Emanuel 
CoUe^,  Cambridge.  Another  brother-in-law  is  master  of  Shrewsbury  gram- 
■ar-ackool. 

Atlaj,  H.  Great  Casterton^  r.  Pickworth,  r.  marq.  Exeter.     Great 

Pontmiy  preb.  of  Sarum. 
AstJej,  H.  N«  F&ulsham,  r.  sir  H.  Astley.     Little  Snoring ,  r.  with 

Bcahan,  v.  bp.  d  Norwich. 
Atkinson,  R.  Mungrove^  r.  bp.  of  Carlisle.     Upelhy,  c.  J.  B.  Elliot. 

Claxhy  with  NarmaHby^  r.  Rd.  Atkinson. 

Bagot,  Richard,  bishop  of  Oxford  and  dean  of  Canterbury. 

Brother  of  lord  Bagot  and  of  sir  C.  Bagot,  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  lord  Maryborougph. 

Bankes,  £.   king's  chaplain  and  preb.  of  Gloucester  and  Norwich; 
Cor/e  Castle 9  r.  Henry  Bankes,  M.P. 

Son-in-law  of  lord  Eldon.  The  inhabitants  of  Corfe'  Castle  must  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  the  late  member  for  DotMtshire :  he  appoints  one  of  his  sons  to  watch 
over  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  sends  another  into  the  bouse  of  commons  to 
take  care  of  thek  temporal  affairs. 

Baker,  T.  canon  res.  of  Chichester;  Bexhill,  ▼.  Rodmellj  r.  bp.  of 

Chichester.     Falmer,  v,  earl  Chichester. 
Barker,  F.  H.  St.  Allan's,  St,  Stepheny  v.  A.  Fisher.    North  Churchy 

r.  the  King.     SiemingUy,  r.  duke  of  Bedford. 
Barker,  T.  Acaster  malb,  v.  T.  B.  Thompson.     Kilburn,  p.  c.  Thirk- 

tebyy  V.  abp.  of  York. 
Barrington,   viscount,  preb.  of  Durham;  Sedgefieldy  r.   with  Em" 

bletotiy  c.  bp.  of  Durham. 
Bathurst,  Henry,  bishop  of  Norwich :  Sappertony  r.  earl  Bathurst. 
Bathurst,    H.  archdn.  of  Norwich ;  North  Creake,  r.  earl  Spencer. 

Obyy  r.  with  Ashby,  r.  and  Tkume,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Barrow,  R.  vie.  chor.  Southwell ;  Bamoldby  le  Becky  r.  Hallough^ 

touy  p.  c.  South  Muskhamy  v.  Rampton,  v.  South  Wheatley,  r. 

Southwell,  Collegiate  chapter. 

The  small  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  has  attached  to.  in  the  gift  of  the 
chapter  and  prebendaries,  twenty-seven  livings,  amongst  tnem  several  of  (he 
^*^  and  popnlotts  parishes :    of   these  there  are  four  resident  incumbents, 
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▼ery  few  of  them  have  aoy  resident  ofBcUting  mfaiitCer,  and  almost  alU  if  not 
all,  of  the  parsonage  houses  have  been  suffer^  to  fall  into  decay.    The  folloW' 
ing  particulars  will  exemplify  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
I  In  the  gift  of  the  Chapter : — • 

7  Rectories ..None  reiident. 

4  Vicarages One  resident 

3  Perpetual  Curacies •  •  • . .  .One  resident. 

1  Chapelry  • • Not  resident. 

In  the  gift  of  Prebendaries  : — 

11  Vicarages Three  rtsideDt 

4  Ditto Believe  none  resident 

Many  of  these  are  held  by  clergymen  living  in  South  well,  who  are  pluralists, 

and  several  of  the  curates  also  live  in  Southwell,  so  that  the  people  or  the 
parishes  never  see  their  ministers  except  on  a  Sunday  in  the  pulpit  That  they 
find  Southwell  more  agreeable  than  living  in  a  retired  village  is  possible ;  but 
ought  they  not  to  remember  that  their  duty  is  to  visit  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
to  go  about  doing  good.  They  are  thus  suffered  to  neglect  their  duty,  and  to 
let  fall  down  their  houses,  because  they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  church,  and  yet 
they  expect  to  be  esteemed  and  their  delinquencies  overlooked. 
Bartlett,  T.  Canterbury  AH  Saint 8^  r.  All  Saints  St.  Mary*s  churchy 
r.  All  Saints  St.  Mildred^  r.  lord  Chan.  Kingston^  r.  sir  £. 
Brydges. 
Bartlett,  W.  P.  Great  Cranford^  ▼.  G.  T.  Brice.     Cran/ard,  r.  earl 

Berkeley.     Worth  Mallravers^  v.  rev.  T.  C.  Bartlett.. 
Bastard,  J.  Stratjieldsay^  ▼.  Stratfieldsay  TurgiSf  r.  lord  Welling- 
ton.    Belchalwellf  r.  Fifehead  Neville^  r.  lord  Rivers. 
Basnett,  T.  G.  vie.  chor  of   Southwell;    Bonsally    r.   dn.  lincoln. 

Edingley,  v.  Halarn,  p.  c.  Southwell  College. 
BeadoD,  F.  North  Stoneham^  r.  J.  Fleming.     Sulham,  r.  J.  Wilder. 

Titley,  p.  c.  Winton  College. 
'  Chancellor  and  canon  res.  of  Wells.    Several  other  Beadons  are  in  the  charch, 
who  are  indebted  for  their  preferments  to  the  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  lI'clU, 
who  had  been  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

Beauclerk,  lord  F.  Kempton,  v.  Redbum,  St.  Alban's^  St.  Michael, 

V.  lord  Verulam. 
Beauchamp,  Brian,  Cove,  c.  chapel  in  Tiverton.     Hawkridge^  v.  with 

Withypoolef  c.  Miss  Wood.     Thoverton,  c.  vie.  Thoverton. 
Beauehamp,  T.  W.  H.  Chedgrave,  r.  Langley,  c.  Buckenham  Ferry y 

r.  with  Hassingham,  r.  sir  T.  B.  Proctor. 
Beelier,  J.  T.  preb.  of  Southwell ;  Hoveringhdm,  p.  e.  sir  R.  Sutton. 

Thurgorton,  p.  c.  Trinity  Coll.  Camb.     Famsfield,  v.  Southwell 

Coll. 
Beckett,  G.  preb.  of  Lincoln;  Barnsley,  p.  c.  abp.  of  York.     Epworthy 

r.  the  King.     Gainsborough,  v.  preb.  of  Corringbam. 
Beeke,  H.  dean  of  Bristol. 
Beevor,  Miles,   Bircham  Newton,  r.  earl  Orford.     Toft  Birchaniy  r. 

sir  T.  Beevor.     Hethell,  r.  Ketteringham,  v.  £.  Atkins. 
Bellaman,  J.  Ewer  by,  v.  lord  Chan.     Airkby  Green,  v.  the  King. 

Kyme  South,  e.  sir  A  Hume. 
Belfield,  F.  St,  Martin,  r.  viscountess  Sandwich.     Stoke  Gabriel,  v. 

Exbourne,  r.  F.  Belfield. 
Beynon,  T.  archdn.  of  Cardigan,  preb.  of  St.   David*s  and  Brecon; 
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Llanfckcmg^l  Aberbythych,  r,  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.     Llandeveyj 

p.  c.  Llanvikan  Kilwayn,  r.  Penboyr,  r.  with  Ydrindody  c.  earl 

Cawdor. 
Berkeley,    H.   R.   fell,  of  Winton   Coll. ;    Cotheridge,   c.   Hinuielf. 

Sheltea  Beanchamp,  r.  lord  Foley.     Onibury,  r.  bp.  of  Hereford. 
Bertie,  bon.  F.  Aldbury,  r.  Wooton,  p.  c.   Wigtham,  j.  earl  Abing- 
don. 
BetJiell,  ChriBtopher,  D.D.  bishop  of  Bagnor ;  Kirkly  Wiske,  r.  dake 

of  Northumberland. 
Biddnlph,  T,  T.  Bristol,  St,  James's,  c.  corp.  of  Bristol.     Durston^  d. 

rer.  R.  Gray.     Lyneham,  c.  Mr.  Long. 
Binney,  H.  Hacktkorne,  v.  Hanworth  Cold,  r.  Rt.  Cracroft.     West 

ifoulsey,  p.  c.  rev.  Dr.  Binney. 
Birch,  Samuel,  D.D.  president  of  Sion  Coll.  preb.  of  St.  PauFs,  and 

professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham  Cdlege ;  St»  Mary  Woolnoth, 

and  St.   Mary   Woolckurch,  r.    London,   the   King  and  Mr. 

Thornton  alternately;  the  former  this  turn. 
As  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  Gresham  professors,  a  short  notice  of  the  pre- 
feiit  state  of  the  college  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
■■nijiceiit  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
«tt  also  the  founder  of  a  college  for  the  advancement  of  learning ;  the  rents 
of  the  former  were  bequeathed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college;  seven 
I^inied  men  vrere  perpetually  to  reside  there,  for  the  cultivation  of  science ; 
and  during  term  time— every  day — they  were  to  deliver,  in  English  and  Latin, 
gntnitoiM  lectures  to  the  public,  on  astronomy,  civil  law,  music,  rhetoric, 
^metry,  divinity,  and  medicine.  All  the  remains  of  this  endowment  are  the 
professorSy  their  salaries  of  £100  per  annum  each,  and  an  obscure  nook,  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Exchange,  adjoining  the  premises  of  our  publisher ; 
DO  lectures  are  delivered,  or  none  that  the  public  think  worth  hearing.  An 
attempt  was  lately  made  to  revive  the  college  by  removing  the  lectures  to 
the  London  Institution.  It  failed,  we  believe,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  pro- 
fes^rs  to  concur  in  tlie  new  arrangement.  The  fact  is,  the  Gresham  lectures 
hare  degenerated  into  a  city  job ;  the  professors  had  received  their  appointments 
as  sinecures,  through  personal  favour  or  relationship,  and  had  not  sufilciently 
devoted  themselves  to  scientiGc  pursuits  to  be  prepared  to  convert  their  profes* 
sorships,  as  the  founder  intended,  into  chairs  of  eflicient  popular  instruction.  It 
b  Dot  pleasant  to  be  always  reverting  to  abases ;  but  there  is  such  a  principle 
of  f  itadity  in  them  that  it  is  otily  by  repeated  exposures  they  can  be  rooted  out. 
Birch,  Thomas,  D.C.L.  dean  of  Battle,  archdeacon  of  Lewes;    West- 

Jfield,  V.  h^,  of  Chichester. 
Blandford,  Joseph,   Carlton  in  Moreland,  v.  w.  Stapleford,  c.  lord 

Middleton.     Kirton,  r.  MappUbeck,  c.  duke  Newcastle.   Wellow, 

c.  hon.  and  rev.  J.  L.  Saville. 
Blomberg,  F.  W.  canon  res.  of  St.  Paul's,  deputy  clerk  of  the  king:'s 

closet,  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M.;  Bradford,  v.  w.  Atworth,  Holt, 
Stoke,  Wraxhall,  Winsley,  and  South,  chapelries,  dn.  and  ch.  of 
Bristol.'    Shepton  Mallett,  r,  the  King. 
Blomfield,  Charles  James,  D.D.  bishop  of  London,  provincial  dean  of 

Canterbury,  and  dean  of  the  chapels  royal. 
Bower,  H.  Orchard  Poriman,  r.  Taunton,  St.  Mar,  r.  Staple  Fitz- 

poine,  r.  E.  B.  Portman. 
Bowes,  T.  F.  F.  chaplain  to  the  king;  Cowlam,  r.  Cake,  r.   B.  F. 
Bowes.     Barton  Iv  Clay,  r.  the  King*. 
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Bradley,  W.  Baddesle^  Ensor^  p,  c.  Inhabs.  of  Foleiworth.  Mere- 
vale,  c.  D.  S.  Dugdale.     Wkitacre  Over^  c.  earl  Howe. 

Brice,  J.  Aisholtj  r.  Incumbent.  Grentony  r.  S.  Kekewich.  Caicott, 
p  c.  lord  Henniker. 

Broialejy  W.  D.  Baggintofiy  r.  Oxhillf  r.  xer,  W,  D.  Bromley. 
Copesthomey  c.  D.  Dayenporte. 

Brown,  H.  Ayleston^  r.  with  Little  Glen^  c.  Lubbesthorpe,  c.  duke 

Rutland.    Hoby,  r.  Incumbent. 
Father-in-law  of  the  rev.  Gilbert  Bereaford,  rector  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
by  whom  Ayleaton  waa  resigned  on  account  ti  the  distance. 
Brown,  L.  R.  Carlton,  r.  with  KeUale,  r.  rev.  B.  Bence.     Prestbury, 

y.  Mrs.  Leigh.     Saxmundham,  r.  D.  L.  North.     Thorington,  r. 
Browne,  J.  H.  archdeacon  of  Ely;  Cotgrave,     1st  Mediety^  r.  2d 

Mediettft  r.  Eakring,  r.  earl  Manvers. 
Browne,  W.  Charsfield^  p.  c,  W.  IJennens.     Great  Glemham^  c.  with 

Little  Glemham,    r.  D.  L.  North,      Marlesford,  r.  A.  Arce- 

deckne. 
Buckle,  W.  Banstead,  y.  rey.  W.  Buckle.     Pirton,  y.  Christ  Church, 

Oxon.     Shirebom,  y.  lord  Macclesfield. 
Bulwer,  A.  Haydon^  r.  W.  W.  Buhner.     Cawston^  r.  Pemb.  Hall. 

Corpusty,  y.  sequestrated. 
Burgess,  Thomas,  D.  D.  bp.  of  Salisbury,  and  proyincial  precentor  of 

Canterbury. 
Bui^;e8s,  Geo,  Atheringtont  r.  Fra.  Bassett.     Halvergate,  v.  bp.  of 

Ely.  MoultoHf  y.  Tunstall^  c.  rev.  H.  Anguish. 
A  relation  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbary  and  of  the  duke  of  St  Alban's.  The 
bishop  is  the  son  of  a  grocer  at  Odiham,  Hants,  where  he  was  bom,  about  1755. 
His  first  patron  was  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  gaye  him  a  prebend,  first  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  at  Durham.  At  Durham  he  continued 
till  the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington  (now  Sidmouth),  who  had  been  his 
companion  at  Winchester  College,  conferred  on  him,  in  1802,  the  See  of  St 
David's.  In  1706,  the  bishop  married  a  Miss  Bright  of  Durham,  half-sister  of 
the  marchioness  of  Winchester. 

Burrard,  Geo.  Middleton-Tyas,  r.  the  King.     Yarmouth,  r.  Shal- 
fleet,  y.  sir  H.  B.  Neale. 
This  pluralist  is  also  a  magistrate  and  a  king's  chaplain.    He  is  brother  to  sir 
H.  Burrard  Neale  and  to  laidy  Rook,  who  has  a  pension,  and  son-in-Uw  to 
admiral  Bingham. 

Butler,  Samuel,  D.D.  archdn.  of  Derby,  preb,  of  Lichfield;  Kenil- 
worth,  y.  lord  Chan. 
Sereral  more  Butlers  are  in  the  church.    Dr.  Butler  is  head  master  of  Shrews- 
bury grammar-school.    He  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Apthorpe,  a  plor^list. 
His  son,  W.  Butler,  is  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  French.  Revolution. 

Bull,  archdn.  D.D.  preb.  York,  canon  res.  of  Exeter,  archdn.  of  Barn- 
staple; Lezant,  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 

Butler,  W.  J.  Nottingham,  St,  Nicholas,  r.  Thwing,  \st  Midiety^  r. 
2d  Mediety,  r.  lord  Chan. 

Calvert,  W.  Childerly,  r.  Hunsdon,  r.  Pelliam  Stocking,  r.  Nicholas 
Calvert. 

Candler,  P.  Burnham  Market^  v.  lord  Chan.  Little  Hautboys,  r. 
Lammas,  c.  rev.  P.  Candler.    Letheringsett,  r.  Mrs.  Burrell. 
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Carr,  G.  Oreat  Evertden^  v.  lord  Chan.    Little  Eversden^  r.  Queenlk 

Coll.     Ipswich,  St.  Margaret,  c.  rev.  W.  Fonnereau.     Ipswich, 

St.  Mary,  c  Parishioners. 
Cage,  Ed.  Beartted,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochester*     Badlemnere,  r. 

Eastling,  r.  K^tamham,  y.  cum  Leveland,  r.  lord  Sondes. 
Campbell^  C.  Wesenham,  All  Saints,  v.  St.  Peter,  v.  Shingluim,  r. 

Beechamtbellf  Ail  SamUf  r.  the  Kiiig« 
Canon,  R.  Broxholfne,  r.  North  CarUan^  p.  o.  lord  Monson*     West- 

&tcryH>i»'-frtm,  p.  c.  with  Minehampton,  e.  G.  Edwards  and  J. 

Baker,  alternately. 
Cantley,  T.  Camhridge,  St.  Clement,  Camb.     Griston,  v.  bp.  of  Ely. 

Gawston,  v.  R.  Hiiddleston. 
Carey,  Wm.  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  St.  Asaph. 
Carr,  Robert  James,  bishop  of  Worcester,  canon  res.  of  St.  Paurs,  and 

clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king. 
The  prelate  is  brother  of  sir  H.  W.  Carr,  the  gentleman  who  married  Perce- 
val's widow  alluded  to  in  the  Pension  List 

Capper,  G.  Blackenham,  Lit.  r.   Gosbeck^  St,  Mary,  r.  T.  Vernon. 
Wherstead,  v.  the  King. 

Capper,    J.  preb.  of  Chichester;    Ashurst,   r.  duke  Dorset.     Wil- 
mington, Y.  hon.  G.  A.  H.  Cavendish.     Lolling  ton,  v.  bp.  of 
,  Chichester. 

Casberdy  J.  T.  preb.  of  Wells  and  Llandaff;  Eglwystowis,  r.  R.  Jones. 
Llanover,  v.  ch.  of  Uandaff.  Llantude,  v.  Penmark,  v.  dn.  and 
ch.  of  Gloucester.  Lysevanoth,  v.  lord  Plymouth.  Mamlad,  c. 
Trevethan,  c.  vie.  of  Uanover. 

Champness,  T.  minor  canon,  Westminster  and  Windsor;  Cottesford,  t. 
Eton  Coll.  Upton,  v.  the  King.  Fuhner,  c.  Wyrardshury, 
V.  with  Lang  ley,  c.  dn.  and  canons  of  Windsor. 

Chaplin,  W.  West  Halton,  r.  abp.  of  Canterbury.     Raithby,  r.  with 
Haiiingtonf  r.  and  Maltby,  c.  lord  Chan.     Hougham,  v.  seques- 
trated. 
SeTeral  more  ChapUns  in  the  church ;  they  are  couiiins  of  the  late  archbishop 

Snttoa. 

Chandler,    G.  dean  of  Chichester;    Southam,   r.   Marylebone,   All 

Souls,  Lang  ham  Place,  r.  the  King. 
Chester,  W,  Denton,  r.  abp.  of  Cant.     Woodrising,  r.  J.  Weylan^. 

Walpole,  St.  Peter,  r.  the  King. 
Clarke,  J.  S.  canon  of  Windsor,  dep.  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  King, 

chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M .     East  Preston,  w.  Hove,  v.  Tillington, 

r.  lord  Egremont. 
Son  of  the  late  rev.  Edward  Clarke,  rector  of  Ruxted,  Sussex ;  he  was  formerly 
a  chaplain  in  the  navy«  and  owed  bis  appokitment  in  the  royal  household  to  his 
intimacy  with  admiral  Payne.     He  is  author  of  a  JLife  of  Nelson,  and  esta- 
blished the  periodical  miscellany  the  Naval  Chronicle. 

Clapham,  Samuel,  Christchurch,  v.  with  Bransgore,  c.  and  Holden- 
hurst,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Win  ton.     Guasage,  St.  Mie.  r.  I.  and 
R.  Randall.     Great  Ouseborn,  v.  the  King. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  cducfitcd. 

He  was  first  patronized  by  lord  Loughborough,  then  lord  chancellor,  who  pre- 
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Motod  ftim  to  the  living  of  Oraat  Oiueboni.    As  a  rmunenlion  for  kla  Abiidge- 

raent  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  (Prety man)  Elements  of  Christian  Theology , 
that  prelate  obtained  for  him  the  vicarage  of  Chrislcharch  and  the  rectory  of 
Gassa^ce.  He  is  an  acting  magistrate  for  the  county,  and  compiled  an  Index  to 
Bum's  and  Williams's  Justice,  Blackjtone's,  Hawkins',  &e.  law-books. 

Clarkson,  T.  Hinxtcn-Combes,  v.  Swoveseyy  ▼.  Gamb.    Actcn  Scott, 

r.  R.  J.  Stackhouse. 
Cleaver,  J.  F.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Holme  Pierrepantf  r.  earl  Man- 

vers.     Afpleton^in^the'Street,  v.  Amotherby^  c.  Camb. 
Cleaver,  J.  Edwimtow,  v.  Ollerton,  c.  Carburton,  c.  Polethcrpe^  c. 

dn.  and  cb.  Lincoln. 
Cleaver,  J.  F.  canon  and  leg.  of  St.  Asaph.     Cortoen^  r.  Rug^  c.  bp. 

St.  Asaph.  Great  Coxwell,  v.  bp.  of  Sarum. 
The  plural ists  owe  their  preferments  to  their  father,  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  died  in  1815.  The  bishop  was  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  with 
whom  he  went  to  Ireland  during  bis  viceroyship.  His  brother  was  first  made 
bishop  of  Ferns,  then  archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  himself  first  obtained  a  prebend 
of  Westminster,  was  next  elevated  to  the  see  of  Chester,  and,  after  one  or  two 
more  roove.s,  to  the  see  of  SL  Asaph.  He  married  a  Miss  Asheton,  sister  of 
Wm.  A.  of  Lancashire,  from  whom  the  present  are  descended. 
Cobbold,  T.  Ipswich,  St,  Mary  Tower,  c.  Parishioaers.     Welby,  r. 

rev.  N.  White.     Woolpet,  r.  rev  T.  Cobbold. 

There  are  three  more  Cobbolds  in  the  church,  one  vicar  of  Selboume,  and  a 
witness  at  the  Winchester  trials  under  the  special  commission ;  a  riotous  aasem* 
blage  of  farmers  and  labourers  had  endeavoured  to  compel  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  consent  to  reduce  his  tithes  from  £600  to  400  a-year,  the  last — 
four  pounds  a  week—being  deemed  sufficient  remuneration  to  a  parish  priest 
in  the  opinions  of  the  rural  logicians.  In  the  existing  state  of  popular  feeling, 
how  is  it  possible  for  the  tithe  system  to  be  upheld  f  it  does  not  answer  a  single 
good  purpose;  and  its  compulsory  exaction  is  wholly  impracticable.  The  ends 
of  religion  can  never  be  furthered  by  an  impost  which  generates  social 
animosity,  and  tends  to  exhibit  ministers  and  parishioners  more  in  the  relation 
of  wolves  and  sheep  than  pastors  and  their  flocks. 

Cockbum,  Wm.  dean  of  York. 

Coldham,  J.  Anmer,  r.  J.  Coldham.     Snettisham,  r.  H.  Styfeman, 

Stockton,  r.  P.  Randall. 
Combe,  E.   Barrington,  p.  c.  rev.   Dr.  W.  Palmer.     Donyatt,  r. 

Earnshill,  r.  Drayton,  p.  c.  R.  T.  Combe. 
Colson,  T.  M.  Pilesdon,  r.  with  Stratton,  c.  hon.  C.  Darner.     CAa- 

minster,  c.  Mr.  Trenchard.     Linkenholt,  r.  Mrs.  Worgan. 
Collet,  A.  Aldringham,  c.  with   Thorpe,  c.    Great  and  Little  Lin- 
stead,  c.  lord  Huntingfield.     Heveningham,  r.  the  King. 
Collett,  W.  Swanton  Morley,  r.  sir  J.  Lambe.     Surlingham,  r.  rev. 
W.  Collett.     Egmere,  r.  T.  W.  Coke. 
Last  year  the  parishioners  of  Surlingham  gave  to  the  rector  the  alternative 
of  either  accepting  a  compensation  for  tithes,  or  gathering  them  in  kind;  the 
reverend  pluralist  dexterously  endeavoured  to  ward  off  this  blow,  by  sowing 
division  in  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  in  a  hand-bill,  signified  his  intention  to 
distribute,  as  a  gift,  among  the  *<  poor  and  deserving  families  of  his  parish, 
all  the  eggs,  milk,  pigs,  poultry,  and  fruit,  which  would  in  future  belong  to 
him,  as  small  tithes,  on  the  occupations  of  certain  of  the  nbeU  whose  names 
were  mentioned."    A  very  adroit  stratagem  this !  but  it  is  a  pity  the  worthy 
rector  did  not  think  of  the  **  poor  and  deserving  families'*  before  the  fires,  and 
the  union  of  the  labourers  and  farmers.    Other  parsons  have  endeavoured  to 
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ooDciiiato  their  pMpiShionen,  by  ciroirtatiD|p  hand-Wilt,  In  which  they  try  to 
prore  that  tithes  are  good  things  for  the  labourerc — that  they  do  not  oppreea 
tbe  fanner,  being  only  part  of  his  reut^  which  if  not  paid  to  the  incumbent, 
woeld  be  exacted  by  tiie  landlord — and  that  the  average  incomes  of  the  bene- 
ficed clergy  are  so  small  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  objects  of  cupidity 
with  any  reasonable  peraon.  All  these  sophistries  we  have  exposed;  it  is  not 
tbe  average  income  of  the  clergy,  but  the  total  amount  of  tbe  revenues  of  the 
church  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  them  that  are  objected  to ;  neiCher  is  it 
meant  that  tithe  should  be  simply  abolished — that  would  certainly  only  add  to 
tbe  rents  of  the  landlords — ^bot  that  it  should  be  eammmied  for  an  equivalent  and 
lesB  objectionable  assessment,  levied  on  the  landed  interest,  and  this  commuta- 
tioD  be  available  to  the  relief  of  the  productive  classes.— On  these  matters,  see 
p.  53,56,  and  p.  88. 

Corbett,  S.  LL.D.  Kirkhamwithf  r.  chan.  du.  Lancaster.  Scraying- 
kamy  r.  with  Leppington,  c.  the  King.  Worthy ^  c.  rec.  of 
Tankeraley. 

Cooke,  G.  Rissington  ^Fick^  r.  the  King.     CubbingtaUf  v.  Honing- 
ham,  p.  c.  I.  H.  Leigh. 
Professor  of  natural  philosophy^  and  keeper  of  the  archives  in  the  University 

of  Oxford. 

Copleston,  £dw.  bishop  of  Uandaff  and  dean  of  St.  PauFs. 

Crabbe,  Geo.  Trowbridge,  r.  StavertoUf  c.  Croxton  Kerrial,  v.  duke 

of  Rutland. 
A  popular  poet,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  late  duke  of  Rutland,  from  whom 
he  obtained  his  preferments,  and  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached  at  Belvoir. 
Crawley,  C.   Broadwater,  v.  Miss  Mills.     Flaxley,  d.  sir  J.  Crawley. 

Stow^  Nine  CkurcheSy  r.  rev.  J.  L.  Crawley. 
Croft,  James,  archd.  and  preb.   of  Canterbury.     Cliff e-at-HonCy  r. 

Saltwocdy  r.  w.  Hythe,  c.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Married  a  daughter  of  the  late  archbishop  Sutton. 
Crook,  Ch.  Bath,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  v.  St.  Mary  Mag.    Ch. 

St.  Michael,  r.  Widcombe,  e.  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
Cost,  Henry,  Cockayne-Hatley,  r.  Sywell,  r.    Raisen  Mid.  Tup* 

holm,  V.  earl  Brownlow.   Willoughby,  St,  Helen,  r.  lord  Ghrydyr. 
Dallen,  J.  vie.  chor.  York.     Rudston,  v.  Trinity  in  Ooodramgate, 

r.  ^f.  John  Delpike,  r.  and  St,  Maurice  without  Monk,  v.  abp. 

of  York. 
Dampier,  J.  Codford,  St.  Peter,  r.  H.  Kellow.  Lang  ton  MatraverSf 

r.  Incumbent.     Pitcombe,  c.  Brewham,  c.  sir  R.  C.  Hoare. 
Davies,  G.  J.  Grovenhurst  Superior,  r.  Trustees.     Marfieet,  c.  H. 

Grylls.     Sutton,  c.  H.  Broadley. 
Davy,  Geo.  M.A.  dean  of  Chester;  vacated  by  Dr.  Phillpotts. 
Davy,  C.  Barking,  r.  Combes,  r.  Badley,  c.  earl  Ashburnham. 
Dawson,  F.  Chiselhurst,  r.  Hayes,  r.  Orpington,  (sinecure,)  r.  with 

Down,  c.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Day,  G.  minor  canon  of  Norwich.     Barton  Bendish,  r.  sir  H.  Berney, 

Hemblington,  c.  Norwich  Eaton,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Day,  J.  Seething,  c.    St.  Peter,  Mundham,  c.  Corp.  of  Norwich. 

Yelverton,  r.  lord  Chan. 
I^ig^Jf  C.  canon  of  Windsor.     Chiselboro*,  r.  with  West  Chinnock»  c. 

Middle  Chiunock,  r.  Penselwood,  r.  lord  Ilchester. 
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Dilloti,  H.  L.  Ccn^hampHm,  v.  Mm.  Laiffiham.    Carhamptony    p.  c. 

H.  P.  Wyndham.     Litchet,  r.  W.  Trenchard. 
Dixon,  W.  H.  preb.  of  York  aiid  Ripon.     Bishopsthorpe^  v.  abp.  of 

Yoiii.     Cawoodj  c.  preb.  of  Wistow.    MappUtomy  ▼•  aiekdn.  £. 

Riding.     Topcliffty  ▼.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York. 
Doveton,  J.  F.  Betchworthy  ▼.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Windsor.     Burnet y  r. 

Corp.  of  Bristol.  MelU,  r.  with  Leigh  on  Mendipy  c.  T.  G.  Horner. 
D'Oyley,  Geo.  Lambeth^  r.  with  Stoekweily  c.  Sundridge^  r.  abp. 

of  Cant. 

Chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbory,  and  chrbtiaa  advocate  in  the 
Dnivenity  of  Cambridge. 
Dudley,    J.    Humher$Umey  t.  Incumbent.     Silebyy  v,     W.  Pocbin. 

HifHbyy  r.  earl  Dudley. 
Dowland,  J.  J.  G.     Broad  Windsor,  v.   the  King.     Tumworthy  v. 

bp.  of  Sarum.     Winterbourne  Whitchurchy  v.  E.  M.  Heydell. 
Edge,  W.  Hollesleyy  r,  NoughtoUy  r.  Nedging,  r.  rev.  W.  Edge. 
Ellis,  J.  Llangamdimell,  v,  Llankerrig^  r.  bp.  St.  David's.     Han- 

badrigy    v.   the  King.     Wooten    Waveny    with    Uttenhall,   c. 

King's  Coll.  Cambridge.  ^ 

England,  W.   archdn.  of  Dorset.     Ower   Moine,    r.     Winterbourne 

Carney  r.  and  St,  Oermainy  r.  lady  Darner.    IVest  Stafford,  r. 

Mrs.  Floyers. 
Fardell,  H.  preb.  of  Ely.     Wisbechy  v.   Waterbeach,  v.  bp.  of  Ely. 

See  a  chronological  statement  of  the  progress  uf  this  gentleman  in  the  church, 
p.  25. 

Fellowes,  J.    Bramertony  r.  Eastony  r.    Mottiskam  Mantbyy  r.  R. 

Fellowes.     Brat  ton  Clovellyy  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Field,  R.  Mendleshamy  v.  Pearson  and  Wyatt.     Suttony  All  Saints f 

V.  Oxon.     Ra9nsholty  c.  J.. Pennington. 
Finch,  H.  Oakhamy  v.  with  BarleythorpCy  c.  and  Brooke^  c.  Lang* 

homy  c.  Egg le ton,  c.  lord  Winchelsea. 
Finch,  H.  Great  Melfordy    v.    Little  Melfordy    r.     W.  F.  Finch. 

Longstantony  All  SaintSy  bp.  of  Ely. 
Nine  Finches  in  the  church,  with  eighteen  livings,  besides  dignities.  Most 
of  them  are  honourabUiy  and  branches  of  the  family  of  lord  Winchelsea. 
Fisher,  John,  archdn.  of  Berks,  can.  res.  of  Sarum.    Gillinghanty  r.  w. 

East  and  West  Stover y  c.  Motcombey  c.   Osmington,  v.  bp.  of 

Salisbury. 
Fisher,  Jona.  P.  D.D.  can.  res.  of  Exeter.    Farri?igdon,  r.  Rockbeary 

V.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Fisher,  P.    Eltony  r.  Messrs.  Shaflo  and  Hogg.     Whapload.  v.  the 

King.     Stoke  Canon,  d.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Exon. 

Thirteen  more  Fiihers  with  benefices  and  offices.  They  are  all,  we  suspect, 
relations  of  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  are  an  instance  of  that  monopoly 
which  is  the  disgrace  of  the  establishment.  The  bishop  was  preceptor  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Having  obtained  a  prebend 
of  Windsor  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Kxeter,  he  was,  in  1803,  promoted'to  that 
see;  and,  in  1808,  translated  to  Salisbury.  The  patronage  of  the  diocc'sc  i*! 
forty  livings  and  thirty-five  prebends,  from  which  fund  he  made  a  comfortable 
provision  for  his  family.    P.  Fishery  beside  his  tiiree  livingSy  has  a  prebend  at 
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Sorwkkj  aad  aaotber  at  SAlMmryy  Md  it  limd  aiMler  of  the  Cliarter-bowa^ 
This  Hum  is  really  inBatiable.  His  salary  at  the  Charter-boase  is  £800  a  year, 
with  a  bouse,  candles,  vegetables,  and  an  allowaace  for  linen.  He  had  a 
uphew  lately  on  the  foondatioB,  and  two  sons  exl^bitioners  at  the  Universities) 
with  allowances  of  £80  a  year  from  the  charity. 
Fletcher,  W.  cfaan.  of  d.  of  Carliale,  and  preb.  of  York.     Bromfieldy 

T.  Dalstmiy  ▼.  Lazonby,  v.  bp.  of  Carlisle. 
FI7,  H.  D.D.  sub-dean  of  St.  PauFB,  London.    Trinity ^  Minories,  c. 

the  King.     Willesdon^  v.  Kingsbury^  p.  c.   with  Turyford^  €• 

dn.  and  ch.  of  St.  Pattl's. 
Forester,  T.  preb.  of  Worcester.     Broteley^  r.  Little  Wenlock,  with 

BarrofVy  c.  and  Benthall,   c.    lord  Forester.     Worcester^  St. 

John  BedwardinCy  t. 
Foxtoo,  G.  Queensbury^   y,  with  Ragdale^  c.  E.  Loveden.     New 

Timm,  r.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.     Twining ,  v.  Christ-church,  Oxon. 
Frome,  R.  Folke^  r.  rev.  W.  Chafin.     Goathilly  r.  earl  Digby.  Min- 

tem^  r.  Mrs.  Start. 
Gabell,  H.  D.  A  show,  r.  C.  Leigh.  Binjield^  r.   Winchester  ^  St.  Lau^ 

remccj  r.  lord  Chan. 
Gaisford,  T.  dean  of  Oxford. 
Gamier,  Thomas,  Bishop's  Stokcy  r.  Brightwell,  r.   Foxhall,  c.  bp. 

of  Winton. 
The  patronage  of  the  church  is  an  excellent  resource  for  comfortable  marriage- 
atttlemeats.  A  son  of  the  pluralist  married  a  daughter  of  Brownlow  North, 
late  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was  portioned  off  with  the  rectory  of  Droxford, 
a  prebend  of  Winchester,  and  the  mastership  of  St  Cross's  Hospital,  which  has 
great  patronage.  A  daughter  married  Thomas,  second  son  of  the  late  lord* 
Wslsingham,  who  is  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  prebendary  of  Winchester,  rector  of 
Colboome,  and  king's  chaplain.  A  son  of  this  last  is  prebendary  of  Winchester, 
and  rector  of  Alverstoke  and  of  Havant  The  Norths,  wh:>  are  numerous  in  the 
charch,  are  relations  of  the  former  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  had  more  than 
thirty  UtmgM  shared  among  them. 

Geldert,  J.  Aldjicldy  c.    Mrs.  Laurence.     Barnwell,  c.  Cambridge 

LesSf  c.  Kirk  Deighton^  r.  rev.  Dr.  Geldart. 
Goddard,   C.    archdn.  and  preb.  of  Lincoln,  chaplain  to  the  king; 
Bexley,  v.  viscount  Sidney.     Louth,  v.  preb.  of  Louth.     Lon- 
dofiy  St,  James's,  Garlichythe,  r.  bp.  of  London. 
Goddard,   £.   Eartham,   v.   preb.  of  Eartham.     Easthampstead,  r. 
Chr.  Ch.   Oxon.     Pagham,  v.   with   Bognor,  c.  abp.  of  Cant 
Sidlesham,  v.  preb,  of  Sidlesham. 
Goodacre,  W.  Mansjield  Woodhouse,  p.  c.  Skegly,  p.  c.  duke  Port- 
land.    Sutton  Ashjield,  p.  c.  duke  Devonshire. 
Goodall,  J*  provost  of  Eton  Coll.  canon  of  Windsor;     Bromham,  v^ 
Hitcham,  r.  Eton  Coll.    West  Ilsley,  r.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Windsor. 
The  rev.  pluralist  being  the  head  of  a  great  public  school,  we  shall  give  a 
brief  account  of  one  of  these  foundations,  the  boasted  nursery  of  our  legislators 
mi  $t0i€$mtn.    They  are  receptacles  of  abuse,  and  present  a  singular  contrast 
lo  iiflular  institutions  in  a  neighbonring  country  ;  while  the  latter  produce  phi- 
lofiophers,  heroes,  and  patriots,  the  former  send  forth  a  plentiful  crop  of  exqui- 
sites, air>gun  shooters,  and  at  best  pedants  and  Payleyean  politicians.    From 
the  seed  sown  such  fruit  may  be  expected ;  the  scholar's  lime  is  misspent  in 
snttmatical.aAd  metrical  trifling,  and  little  is  read  or  stadled  but  Horace, 
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Vhrgll,  and  Homer.  Leaving  these  matten,  let  us  come  to  the  fonndation  of 
Eton  and  its  management 

Eton  college  is  situated  near  Windsor,  and  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  for 
the  education  of  $nenty  poor  and  itulif^ent  scholars^  vrho  were  enjoined  by  the 
founder  to  swear  they  had  not  ^S  :  0«.  a  year  to  spend.  The  exact  amount  of 
the  revenues  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  aa  it  is  a  feet  carefully  concealed  by  the 
heads  of  the  college;  but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Htnde,  they  amouot 
to  considerably  more  than  I'lO.OOO  a  year,  and  arise  from  various  manors, 
estates,  rectories,  and  tenements  belonging  to  the  foundation.  The  govemmeat 
of  the  college,  and  the  management  of  this  large  income,  is  vested  in  the 
provost  and  teven/eUowa;  the  salaries  of  the  latter,  according  to  the  statutes,  are 
£10  a  year,  snd  of  the  former  double  that  sum.  The  bishop  of  Lincoln  is  visitor. 
Besides  the  foundation  scholars  there  are  more  than  400  oppidenSf  or  town  scho- 
lars, who  pay  for  their  education  ;  though,  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  they  are 
entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction.  The  scholars  are  instructed  by  masters  and 
assistants,  who  in  fact  do  all  the  business  of  the  college,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  get  the  worst  paid ;  the  head  master  receives  only  £6S  a  year ;  the  under 
master  fares  still  worse  and  is  paid  in  a  trifling ''  allowance  ofhread  and  beer.*** 

The  more  interesting  subject  fur  inquiry  is,  what  becomes  of  the  revenue  when 
all  the  work  is  done  at  such  a  cheap  rate?  Nearly  the  whole  of  this,  at  the  pre- 
sent, appears  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  provost  and  the  fellows ;  the  share  of 
the  former  in  good  years  has  amounted  to  1*2500 ;  but  the  incomes  of  the  latter 
are  made  up  of  such  variety  of  items,  they  are  not  easily  estimated.  It  is 
certain,  however,  their  incomes  are  enormous.  Besides  the  total  income  of  the 
college,  thirty-seven  livings,  some  of  which,  worth  £800  per  annum,  are  in  the 
gift  of  tiie  fellows ;  they  have  the  power  of  presenting  themselves  to  one  of  these 
livings,  which  of  coarse  would  not  be  the  worst  They  receive  aboat  £650  in 
money  annually  from  the  fines ;  a  yearly  stipend  of  £50 ;  and  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  gowns,  coals,  candles,  &c.  Moreover,  they  generally  confer  some  office 
on  themselves  in  the  college,  as  bursar,  precentor,  sacrist,  or  librarian ;  for  which 
they  receive  a  salary.  These  are  the  principal  items ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  exactly  what  the  fellows  receive  in  all :  their  gross  incomes  cannot  be 
much  less  than  £1000  a  year  each. 

After  Dr,  GoodaU  has  taken  the  lion's  share,  and  the  fellows  nearly  as  much 
as  they  please,  the  remainder  is  applied  to  support  the  establishment.  According 
to  the  statutes,  the  scholars  ought  to  be  fed,  clothed,  educated,  and  lodged,  free 
from  expense ;  they  have  reduced  their  meals  to  two,  namely,  dinner  and  sap- 
per ;  clothing  they  have  none ;  for  their  education  they  pay  a  gratuity  of  siv 
guineas  to  the  master,  and  their  other  yearly  expenses  amount  to  about  sixty 
pounds ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  swear,  or  ought  to  swear,  they  have  not 
three  pounds  six  shillings  a  year  to  spend  / 

These  exactions  are,  however,  so  shameless,  unjustifiable,  and  so  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  statutes,  that  when  any  person  ventures  to  object  to  their  pay- 
ment to  prevent  enquiry,  the  charges  are  remitted.  The  indulgence  is  extended 
to  a  very  small  number ;  and  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  example  spreading 
through  the  school,  the  fact  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  boys. 
That  this  illegal  demand  for  teaching  may  excite  as  little  notice  as  possible,  it  is 
always  thrust  into  the  bill  of  the  person  with  whom  the  boys  board .t 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  royal  college  of  Eton.  It  only  now  remains 
to  point  out  the  more  flagrant  abuses  which  prevail  in  its  management  and  the 
manner  the  poor  have  been  robbed  of  their  rights  and  interests  in  this  celebrated 
foundation. 

First,  instead  of  the  revenues  being  expended  in  feeding,  educating,  and 
clothing,  '*  seventy  poor  and  indigent  scholars^**  they  are  divideil  among  eight 
clerical  sinecurists ;  and  children  of  opulent  persons,  who  can  aflford  to  pay  £70 


*  Third  Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  Sess.  1 81 8,  p.  72. 

t  Third  Report  of  Education  Committee,  p.  71,  evidence  ol'the  Rev.Dr.Goodall. 
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••jear  for  tlieir  edvcatioot  are  alone  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  foaBdntioa. 

The  statutes  provide,  that  one- third  part  of  the  yearly  saving  shall  be  placed  in 
tbe  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  college  ;  although  there  has  bKsen  annually  a  sur- 
pins  rrvenue  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the 
eslaiigeBient  of  the  college,  or  any  other  laudable  object,  it  has  been  divided 
and  pocketed  by  the  reverend  fellows  and  the  provost ;  one  hundred  marks,  too, 
piously  left  to  clothe  the  **  poor  and  indigent  icholars/'  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
shared  as  lawful  plunder  by  the  same  reverend  persons.  In  consequence  of  the 
spoliation  of  Edward  the  iV th.  the  number  of  fellows  was  reduced  from  ten  to 
seven ;  but  although  the  revenues  have  increased  so  enormously,  that  they  would 
very  well  support  the  old  statutable  number,  yet  they  have  for  centuries  been 
kept  at  the  present  amount,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  Finally, 
the  reverend  fellows  have  all  sworn  not  to  obtain  a  dispensation  for  the  holding 
ef  livings ;  or,  if  obtained,  not  to  use  it;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  oaths,  not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  maledictions  of  the  founder,  such  has  been  their 
fieediness  for  the  emoluments  of  the  church,  that  they  have  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation to  bold  church  preferment ;  and  the  right  reverend  visitor  has  sanctioned 
this  infringement  of  the  ordinances  of  Henry  VI. 

Goodenoagh,  £.  dn.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  preb.  of  Westiniiister,  Car- 
lisle, and  York;   Wathy  All  Saints  on  Deame^  v.  Adtoicky  c* 
Brampton  Bierlow,  c.  Christ  Ch.  Oxen. 
Goodenougii,  S.  J.  preb.  of  Carlisle;  Broughton  Poges,  r.  rev.  J. 

Goodenoagh.  Hampton,  v.  the  King. 
Goodenongh,  William,  archdn.  of  Carlisle,  with  Mareham  le  Fen,  r. 
and  great  Salkeld,  r.  bp.  of  Carlisle. 
Three  more  Goodenoughs ;  they  are  of  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  prelate  obtained  the  deanery  of  Rochester  in  1802,  and  in  1808  was  pro- 
noted  to  the  See  of  Carlisle,  through  the  interest  of  lord  Sidmouth,  his  brother 
^ving  married  the  sister  of  the  kiter-qf-Uurnks-man, 

Gordon,  6.  dn.  of  Lincoln;  Harbling,  v.  with  Briggend^  c.  bp.  of 

Lincoln.     Whit  ting  ton,  r.  dn.  of  Lincoln.     Ledgbrook,  Ist  and 

2d  Mediety  r.  with  East  AlHng ton,  c.  lord  Chan. 
Gordon,  G.  Bentley  Fenney,  r.  Dr.  Gordon.     Muston,  r.  lord  Chan. 

Whit  ting  ton,  c.  dn.  of  Lincoln. 
Gower,  G.  L.  St,  Mabyn,  r.  St.  Michael  Penhevil,  r.  lord  Falmouth. 

Tatsfield,  r.  Titsey,  r.  W.  L.  Gower. 
Grant,  J.  T.  Merston,  r.   Wrahness^  r.  The  King.     Butterleigh,  r. 

lord  Chan. 
Grant,  R«  fellow  of  Winton  ColL ;    Bradford  Abbass,    v.  marquis 

Anglesea.     Clifton  Maybanh,  r.    Winton  Coll.     Portsea,    St, 

PauVs,  p.  c.  vicar  of  Portsea. 
Gray,  Robert,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  prebendary  of  Durham. 
Green,  J.  C.  Rilling  ton,  v.  the  King.     Thomton-le-Moor,  r.  bp.  of 

Ely.     Birdsall,  p.  c.  marquis  Hertford.    Whaream-in-t he-Street, 

V.  kmi  Middleton.     Rustington,  v.  bp.  of  Chichester. 
Grey,  hon.  Thomas  de,  arthd.  of  Surrey;    Calbourne,  r.  Fawley,  r. 

with  Exbury^  c.  bp.  of  Winton.     Merton,  r.  lord  Walsingham. 

The  honourable,  venerable,  and  reverend  pluralist  is,  also,  a  king's  chaplain, 
sad  prebendary  of  Winchester.  He  is  uncle  of  lord  Walsingham,  and  related 
to  the  Norths  and  Oamiers,  whom  see.  Three  more  Greys  are  in  the  church  ; 
one  of  them  is  brother  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  and  is  rector  of  Wickham  and 
prebendary  of  Durham.  Another  relation  of  the  earl  has  a  living  worth  £1600 
a-year. 
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Gvey,  hon.  £.  dean  of  Hereford,  and  prebendary  of  Hereford ;  St. 
Botolphy  Bishopsgate^  r.  bp.  of  London  and  tbe  King  alternately^ 
Youngest  brother  of  earl  Grey,  who  married,  firstly,  Miss  Croft,  by  whom  he 
had  a  family  often  children,  nine  of  whom  survive  ;  secondly,  JVliss  Adair,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  R.  Adair,  the  minister  to  Belgium,  by  whom  be  had  also  a 
family  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  very  reverend  dean  married  Miss  Innes,  the  daughter 
of  an  opulent  merchant,  formerly  M.P.  for  Granpound. — ^A  bishop,  lord 
chancellor,  or  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  with  vast  patronage  and  a  host  of  ex- 
pectants about  him,  always  appears  to  our  mind  like  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  a  fine  tarkey  before  him,  which  he  is  prepared  to  carve  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  and  guests.  **  Which  part  do  you  prefer — here  is  a  leg — the  wing 
or  the  apron."  Just  so  in  the  distribution  of  public  oflSces  and  preferments; 
there  is  a  benefice  for  one,  a  dignity  for  another,  and  an  embassy,  secretaryship, 
or  commissionersbip  for  a  third.  We  do  not  in  this  place  complain  ;  earl  Grey 
has  certainly  lost  no  time  in  moving  his  brother  nearer  to  Durham  or  Winchester; 
but  it  is  not  the  advancement  of  the  meritorious — though  they  be  reUUivn — but 
the  worthless  that  excites  indignation.  With  the  exception  of  the  dispute  about 
the  payment  of  the  stipend  of  the  minister  of  the  new  church,  the  dean,  like  his 
predecessor  in  the  parish  of  St  Botolph,  bears  an  exemplary  character,  and  the 
pttblic  is  gratified  rather  than  otherwise  by  his  promotion. 

GriflSitb,  C.  preb.  of  Brecon ;  Disserthy  r.  bp.  of  St.  David's.  Glondegla^ 

p.  c.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph.  Llanvayes,  v.  arcbdn.  of  Brecon. 
Guildford,  earl  of,  Alresford,  New  and  Old,  r.  with  Medsfcd,  c* 
Southampton,  St,  Mary,  prec.  and  r.  St.  Cross,  with  St. 
Faith*s  Master,  bp.  of  Winchester. 
l*he  family,  of  which  his  lordship  is  the  head,  was  some  years  since  widely 
ramified  in  the  church,  engrossing  upwards  of  thirty  livings  and  dignities. 
These  numerous  preferments  were  derived  through  Brownlow  Ti'orih,  uncle  of 
the  present  lord  Guildford  and  former  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  bishop  was 
a  younger  brother  of  lord  North,  the  minister  under  whose  administration  the 
inglorious  war  was  waged  against  the  independence  of  North  America.  The 
bishop  owed  bis  promotion  to  his  brother,  and  bit  adva&ceoie&t  to  the  bench 
was  much  resisted  by  the  minister's  colleagues,  on  account  of  his  youth.  Lord 
North,  however,  observed — "  that  when  he  should  become  of  more  matured  age, 
he  would  not  have  a  brother  prime  minister."  Under  such  powerful  auspices 
the  biahop  rose  rapidly  in  the  church.  He  was  first  preferred  to  a  canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  waa  pushed  into  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  and  tbe  following  year  advanced  to  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Soon  after  he  was  translated  to  Worcester,  and  in 
1781  to  the  rich  See  of  Winchester,  which  he  held  more  than  forty  years,  and 
most  have  netted  from  the  reyenae  of  his  diocese  upwards  of  one  mHllon  and  a 
half  princii»al  money. 

Haden,  A.  B.   Ware,  c.  0.  Crewe.     Saddington,  r.  Wednesbtiry,  v. 

the  King. 
Haggitt,  D^Arcy,  Branxton,  v.  dn.  and  c.  of  Ducbam.     Comhill,  c. 

W.  N.  Darnell.     Per  shore  St,  Andrew,  v.  and  Holy  Cross,  c. 

with  Bedford,  c.  Brichlehampton,  c.  Defford,  c.  and  Penvin, 

c.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Westminster. 
Harbin,  J.   North  Barrow,  r.   E.  B.  Portman.     Kingston,  r.  Mr. 

Harbin.     Wheathill,  r.  Mrs.  Phillips. 
Harvey,  B.  Alsager,  c.  lord  of  the  Manor.     Blackmore,  v.  the  King. 

Doddinghurst,  r.  J.  Henrick. 
Hasted,  H.  Bury  St,   Mary,  c.  Ck)rpoi*ation.      Cliedburg,  r.  with 

Ickworth,  r.  chap,  of  Worcester.     Braisworth,  r.  marquis  Corn- 

wallis.     Horning  sheath,  r.  lord  Bristol. 
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flett,  W.  Enderhy  Navi$f  r.  IncambeiiU     Oreetu^U^  c.  cb.  of  Ik^ 

coin.    Lmcolm^  St.  John  in  New,  y.  and  St,  Paul^  r.  arohd.  of 

lincola.     Dunholme^  y.  the  King.      Nettleham^  c.  chanc.  of 

lineoln.     Thorpe^wi'tke-'Hillf  r.  chap,  of  liQcoha. 

Three  rectoriety  a  ▼ioaragey  and  two  chapehries,  are  not  enough  for  this  re- 

Tereod  pluralist    He  is  prebendary  and  vicar  choral  of  Lincoln,  and  cbaplain 

t9  the  nuurqnis  of  Stafford.    His  reconunendation  to  all  the^e  good  things  are — 

Hk  Genaine  TVee  of  Liberty,  or  the  Royal  Oak  of  Great  Britain ;  a  political 

eqoibofiraS;  a  Fast- day  SermoB;  L^ter  upoo  Restrictions  on  Dissenting 

Tciehen,  &e. 

HoUsworth,  Roht.  preb.  of  Exeter;  Brixham^  y.  with  Kingsweare^ 

c.  the  King.     Dartmouth^  St,  Sav,  c.  Corporation.     Townstall^ 

r.  Churston  Ferrers^  c.  corp.  of  CliJElon. 
Hales,R.  Hemesby^  v,  J.  T.  Hales.    Herringswellj  r.  H.  Siperling. 

Hilling ton^  r.  sir  W.  J.  B.  Folkes. 
Hamond,  R.  Beeckamwell  St,  John  and  St.  Mary,  r.  J.  Molleaux. 

Pensthorpe,  r-  East  Walton,  v.  Gay  ton  Thorpe,  r.  A.  Hamond. 
flanbury,  T.    Burroughs  r.  Somerby,  v.  Langton  Church,  r.  with 

Langton  Tur,  c.  and  Thorpe  Langton,  c.  W.  Hanbury. 
Hankioson,  r.  Pentney,  c.  sequestrated.     Walpole  St.  Andrew,  v.  T. 

Hankinson,  West  Bilney,  p.  c.  J.  Dalton. 
Harries,  G.  preb.  ot  Sl  David's.     Letter ston,  r.  Llanwair,  c.  Nolton^ 

r.  Rock,  c.  Rupa  Castle  yn  Oraig,  v.  lord  Chan. 
Harries,  J.    Langattock,  r.  earl  Abergavenny.     Llandett,  r.  T.  H. 

Gwynne.     Newcastle  in  Endyn,  c.  with  Bettws,  c.  ajid  Lla^ 

lestone,  c.  T.  Lewis. 
Hawkesley,  J,  W.  Knotting,  r.  with  Souldrop,  r.  rev.  J.  W.  Hawkes- 

ley,  lilelchburn,  v.  lord  St.  John.     Turvey,  r.  D.  C.  Higgins. 
Heathcote,  G.  archdn.  of  Winchester,  fellow  of  Winton  Coll.,  treasurer 

of  Wells  Cathedral.     Andover,  v.  with  Foscot,  c.  Winton  Coll. 

HuTsley,  v.  Otterburn,  c.  sir  G.  Heathcote. 
Hewgill,  F.  Littleborough,  p.  c.  J.  Hewett.     Soundby,  r.  North 

Wheatley^  v.  lord  Middleton.     S  tur  ton  in  the  Clay,  v.  dn.  and 

ch.  of  York. 
Hin,  R.  Berrington,  r.  with    Little  Ness,  c.  Sutton  St.  John,  r. 

Thornton  Mayow,  r.  lord  Berwick.     Great  Bolas,  r.  sir  R.  Hill. 
Sereral  other   Hills  in  the  charch.    The  pluralist  is  uncle  of  lord  Hill, 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  of  Rowland  Hill,  the  well  known  dissenting 
Ptacber. 

Hobart,  hon.  H.  L.  Haseley,  r.  the  King.     Nocton,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of 

Cant.  Wantage,  v.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Windsor, 
"^is  hoQ.  and  very  reverend  plaralist  has  two  deaneries,  that  of  Windsor,  the 
^her  of  'Wolverhamptoo.  A  brother  is  canon  of  Hereford,  and  rector  of 
"^r  Penrers ;  of  which  rectory,  hia  nephew,  the  dnke  of  Buckingham,  is 
patron.  Another  Hohart^  a  son.  we  suspect,  of  the  plural  dean,  has  a  valuable 
IJctory,  sod  prebend  of  Wolvernampton. 

Hodgson,  R.  dn.  of  Carlisle.     Burgh  on  Sands,  v.  lord  chan.     West- 
f^insfer,  St.  George*s,  Hanover  square,  t:  Hillington,  v.  bp.  of 

London, 
^ephew  of  Porteus,  late  bishop  of  London.    Many  other  Hodgsons,  with 
"^'°«s»  offices,  and  dignities. 
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Hodflon,  G.  BirmiMgkamy  ChrUi  Churchy  c  Colwiek^  ▼.  with  Frods- 

well,  c.  bp«  of  Lich.  and  Cot.     London^  St,  Katharine  Cree,  r. 

Mag.  Coll. 
Holland,  W.  Wm.  vie.  of  Chichester  cath.    Bapchild,  v.  Burphanif 

y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Chichester.    Chichester  St.  Andrew  and  St. 

Martin,  r.  dn.  of  Chichester. 
Holland,  S.,  M.D.  precent.  and  preb.  of  Chichester.    3eaude$ert,  r. 

PoyningSy  r.  IVarehom,  r.  the  King. 
This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  secalar  uses  to  which  church  property  is 
applied  by  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  it.  The  reTerend  pluralist  was  ort- 
giniBlly  a  physician ;  but,  happening  to  marry  a  daughter  oflord  Erskine,  while 
Sis  lordship  held  the  gpreat  seal,  he  took  holy  oilers,  with  a  view  to  qaalif/ 
himself  for  a  share  of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  his  father-in-law.  Erskine 
gave  him  the  three  rectories,  worth  about  £2000  a-year,  during  the  short  period 
of  his  chancellorship.  Doctor  Holland  has  written  a  book  to  vindicate  the 
clergy  from  the  charge  of  neglecting  their  duties.  Who  may  the  preceding  pia- 
ralist  of  this  name  be  ? 
Holt,  J.  Elston,  r.  W.  B.  Darwin.     Gringley,  v.  Camb.     Kelstem^ 

V.  sir  J.  C.  Hawkins.     Wrawby,  v.  with  Brigg,  c.  Clare  Hall, 

Camb. 
Hoste^  J.   Barwick  in  Brakes,  v.  Mrs.  Hoste.     Longham,  c.  Wend- 

ling,  r.  T.  W.  Coke. 
Housen,  H.  vicar  choral  of  Southwell.     Bleashy,  v.  Howerby,  r.  wiik 

Beeshy  in  the  Marsh,  c.  Southwell,  v.  prec.  and  preb.  of  Nor- 

manton.     Aslacton,  p.  c.  Southwell  Coll. 
Howard,  J.  Fundenhall,  d.  T.  T.  Bumey.  Morley,  St,  Botolph  and 

St,  Peter,  r.  B.  N.  Cooper.     Tacolneston,  r,  Mrs.  Warren. 
Howard,  R.  D.D.  Denbigh,  r.  bp.  St.  Asaph.     Llandegfan,  r.  with 

Beaumaris,  c.  Llanvewgan,  c  R.  W.  Bulkelej. 
Howes,  F.  min.  can.  of  Norwich.     Attlebridge,  v.  with  Alderford, 

r.   Bawburgh,  v.  Norwich,  St,  George,  col,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of 

Norwich. 
Howes,  T.    Fritton,  r.  T.   L.  Hodges.      Tharston,  v.  bp.    of  Ely. 

Thorndon,  r.  rev.  T.  Howes. 
Howley,  Wm.  primate  of  all  £ngland ;  consecrated  bishop  of  London, 

1813,  and  elevated  to  the  primacy  in  1828,  on  the  decease  of 

archbishop  Sutton. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  notice,  page  24,  of  this  prelate.    It  may  be 

inferred,  from  the  strictness  with  which  the  preserves  are  watched  at  Adding- 

ton,  and  the  severe  persecution  of  poachers,  that  his  grace  is  very  food  of  game. 

Hudleaton,  A.  Bownes,  r.  Morresby,  r.   Whitehaven  St.  Nicholas, 

c.  lord  Lonsdale. 
Hume,  T.  H.  treas.  and  can.  res.  of  Sarom.     Figheldean^  r.  Treas.  of 

Sarum,   Kewstoke,  v.  lord   Chan.     Stratford^under- Castle,  c. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Sarum. 
Hunting^ord,  G.  H.  bishop  of  Hereford ;  consecrated  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, 1802;  translated  1815. 
Hurt,  T.  Lindby,  r.  Papplewick,  c.  hon.  F.  Montague,     Scroohy,  v. 

with  Sutton-on-Lound,  v.  duke  of  Portland. 
Jacob,  S.  S.   WaMershore,  v.  Whitfield,  p.  c,  abp.  of  Cant,     Wool- 
laving  ton,  V.  dn.  and  cans,  of  Windsor. 
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Jbbotson,  J.  Aytout  p.  c.  rer.  W.  Marwood.     Newton^  p.  c.  re7.  S. 

Sbc^henL    Nunthorpe^  p.  c.  T.  Simpson  and  W.  Richardson. 
lUotBony  T.  GartaHy  ▼.  the  King.     Lawikorpe,  p.  c  sir  A*  Qnentin. 

Skeme^  p.  c.  R.  Arkwright. 
JenkJuoDy  J.  Banks,  hishop  of  St.  David's^  dean  of  Brecon,  and  dean 

of  Durham. 
Jepson,  6.  pteb.  and  i4c.  chor.  of  lincoln*    Ashby  Pueror^  v*  Glen-- 

thoMf  T.  Normanbyf  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Uncohi.    Lincoln  Sti 

Boto^h,  p.  G.  preb.  of  St.  Botolpb. 
kman,  G.  KilMea,  v.  L.  Thompson.     Sktflmg^  v.  rev.  N.  Hohne. 

Sasnu^an^  ▼.  abp.  of  York. 
Jdutfon,  P.  Beestony  r.  Sutteady  p.  c.  the  King.    Iftgworthy  r.  W. 

Wyndhain. 
Jones,  H.  LewUhamy  y.  lord  Dartmouth.     Talgarthy  y.  dn.  and  cans. 

of  Windsor.    Moblethorpey  r.  v)ith  Stancy  r.  col.  Jones. 
Iremonger,  L.    preb.  of  Winchester.     Wherwelly  preb,  sin.     Good* 

worth  Clatfordy  y.  J.  Iremonger.    Kevily  y.  Wanborough,  y. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton. 
Btother-iD-law  of  lord  OamMer,  who  has  a  nephew  with  three  litiogs. 

Karsbke,  W.  Culmstock,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Exeter.     Daltony  r.  J. 

Cleyeland.     Loxbearey  r.  sir  T.  D.  Acland. 
Kaye,  John,  bishop  of  lincoln,  ditto  prebendary,  and  proyincial  chan* 

cellor  of  Canterbuiy. 
Keith,  P.  Marry  p.  c.  earl  Kinnonl.     Ruekinge,  r.  Sialisfieldy  y.  abp. 

Cant. 
KeDj,  A.  P.   Bamhamy  p.  c.  Little  Hampton,  y.  bp.  Ghicbester. 

Hoxton,  c.  archdn.  of  London. 
Kempthome,  J.  preb.  of  Lichfield.     Gloucester  St.  Michaely  r.  and 

St.  Marg.  de  Grace,  c.  lord  Chan.     Northleach,  y.  Preston,  y. 

bp.  of  GloQoester.     Wedmorey  y.  dn.  of  Wells. 
Kent,  G.  D.  preb.  of  Lincoln.     Newton,  r.  T.  Smith.    Lincoln  St. 

Martiny  y.  bp.  of  Lincoln.     Scothem,  y.  lord  Scarboro'.     Conts- 

holmcy  r.  hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson.    East  Winchy  y.  £•  Kent. 
Kett,  W.  Darsham.  y.  Sir  J.  Rous.    Shottisham,  r.  Mr.  Kett.    Wal* 

dringfield,  r.  N.  Randall. 
Keppel,  hon.  £.  G.  Q^iddenham,  r.  with  Snetterton^  r.  Shottisham 

All  Saintly  y.  and  St.  Mary,  y.  earl  of  Albermarle.  Tittleshally 

r.  with  Godwicky  r.  and  Wellinghamy  r.  T.  W.  Coke. 
TUrd  son  of  lord  Albem&rle,  master  of  the  horse,  and  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Norfolk. 

Kidd,  T.    Croxtony   r.  sir  G.  W.  Leeds.     Eltisley,  y.   lord  Chan« 

Norwich,  St.  Swithin,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich,  seauest. 
Kiplingy^C.   Costony  r.  Newport  Pagnall,  y.  lora  Chan.     TTo/ver- 

ton,  y.  with  Stratford  Tony,  c.  W.  Drake. 
KipUng,  J.  Chearsley,  c.  sir  C.  Dormer.     Chiliotty  p.  c.  Oakley y  y. 

sir  J.  Aubrej.     Upper  Winchendon,  p.  c.  sir  C.  Caye. 
Knatchbnll,  W.,  D.D.  Aldington,  r.  with  Smeath,  c.  abp.  Cant, 

Bircholty  r.  lady  Bankes.     Wesbere,  r,  lord  Chan. 
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Kynuton,  sir  £•  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.M.     Farnkam^  St.    Oenev.  r. 

with  Risby^   r.  Kinner$ley^  v.  the  King.     Hordley^  r.   J.  K. 

Powell. 
Lade,  W.  Oraveney^  v.  with  Goodnestanej  r.   Wickhamtreux,  r.  J. 

Lade,  Knowlton^  r.  sir  N.  D'Aeth. 
Langfdon,  G.    Houghton,   r.  £.  M.  Plejdell.     Milton  Abb*   y.  lord 

Dorchester.     Weston- Patrick,  p.  c  W.  T.  L.  Wellesley. 
landon,  W.  dn^  of  Exeter  and  preb.  of  Sarom.     Bishapstone,  r.  preb. 

of  BiAhopBtone.     Branscombe,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Exeter.     Croft, 

T,  with  Yarpole,  c.  Mrs.  Johnes. 
Lates,  J.  J.  Charlton  Abbot,  c.  F.  Pyson.     Sudely,  r.  lord  Riirers. 

Wmchcombe,  y.  with  Oretton,  c.  lord  Tracey. 
Law,  G.  H.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester, 

1812. 
Lblw,  Henry,  archdeacon  of  Wells  and  canon  residentiary. 
Lax,  W.  Ippolitts,  y.  with  Great  Wymondley,  y.  Marshworts,  t. 

Camb.     Orwell,  y.  rey.  J.  H.  Renouard, 
Lee,    H.   fellow  of  Winton  Coll.   and   preb.  of  Hereford.     Ash,  r. 

Frimley,  p.  c.  Hound,  y.  with  Bursledon,  c.  and  Hamble,  p.  c. 

Winton  CoU. 

See  Bishop  jSamner  for  au  account  of  Winton  College. 
Lewis,  D.  C.  min«  can.  of  Windsor.     Colnbrook,  c.  Pern.  Coll.  Oxon. 

Newington,  v.  Eton  Coll.     Ruislip,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Windsor. 
{iewiSj  J.  Buttsbury,  a  rey.  D.  Lloyd.    Ingatestone,  r.  N.  W.  Lewis. 

Ravenhall,  r.  C.  W.  Western. 
Leyson,  T.  Bassalleg,  y.  bp.  Uandaff.     Panteague,  r.  Treddunnock, 

r.  C.  H.  Leigh. 
Linton,  H.  Dinton,  y.  with  Great   Teffont,  c«  Mag..  Coll.   Oxon. 

Fritwell,  v.  North  Aston,  v.  T.  F.  Willes. 
Long,  R.  C.  Dunston,  c.  Misses  S.  and  G.  Long.     Illington,  r.  Mrs. 

Kellett.     Newton  Flotman,    r.  Miss   Long.      Swarsthorpe,  r. 

rey.  R.  C.  Long. 
Lord,  J.   Berfreyston,  r.  Oxon.     Northiam,  r.  Miss  Lord.     Dray- 
ton Parslow,  r.  rey.  J.  Lord. 
Lowe,  J.    Tanker sley,  r.  Swinton,  c.    Wentworth,   p.  c.  earl  Fitz- 

wiiliam.     Brotherton,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  York. 
Lowndes,  R.  Astwood,  y.  the  King.     North  Crawley^  r.  Miss  Dan- 
combe.     Farley,  r.  Oxon. 
Lncaa,  G.    Caifield,   r.    Stokesby  with  Heringby,  r.  W.   Downs. 

Billockby,  r.  Filby,  r.  C.  Lucas. 
Luxmore,  C.  S.  dean,  with  Heullan,  y.  annexed,  chanc.  of  see  of  St. 

Asaph,  and  preb.  of  Hereford.     Bromyard,  ^  Port,  r.  and  v. 

West  Qradley,  r.  bp.  of  Hereford.     Daroven,  r.  Gurlsjield,  v. 

bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 
Ijixmore,  John,  joint  regist.  of  Hereford,  preb.  of  St.  Asaph.     Ber- 

riew,  y.  bp.  of  St.  Asaph. 

,  Three  more  Lttxmores  in  the  chnrch.    They  are  sods  and  nephews  of  the 
late  bishop  of  St.  An  ph.    The  prelate  owed  his  promotion  to  his  conneuon 
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with  the  fiunily  of  the  duke  of  Boccleugh.  He  first  obtained  the  li? ing  of  St. 
(korge  the  Martyr,'  Qneen's-sqaare,  wbicb  he  vacated  upon  being  presented  to 
tbe  oeighboaring  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  which  he  held,  incommen- 
itMy  with  the  see  of  Hereford.  To  the  last  see  he  was  translated  from  the 
diocese  of  Bristol,  before  which  he  held  the  deanery  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  translated  to  St  Asaph  in  1815.  The  progress  of  the  bishop,  like  most  of 
his  brethren,  may  be  generally  traced  from  the  number  of  relations  and  depen- 
dents which  they  leave  behind  them  in  possession  of  the  most  valuable  prefer* 
Beats  in  their  gifU 

Madan»  Spencer,  preb.  and  chan.  of  diocese  of  Peterborough,  chap,  in 
ord.  to  the  King.  Ibstocky  r.  with  Hugglescoie^  c.  DunningtOHg 
c  bp.  of  Rochester.  Thorpe  Constantiney  r.  W.  P.  Inge. 
Son  of  the  late  bishop  of  Peterborough,  nephew  of  the  late  bishop  of  Lich- 
Seld,  and  cousin  of  the  marquis  Curnwallis.  Except  a  f ait-day  utmtm  or  two, 
we  do  not  know  any  other  claim  of  this  reverend  pluralist  to  his  appointments. 
His  nacle,  the  tnahop,  to  whom  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  preferments,  was, 
at  first,  intended  for  the  bar,  and,  with  that  view,  entered  himself  a  student  of 
the  Temple ;  but  the  elevation  of  his  uncle  to  the  archbishopric,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Seeker,  opened  a  more  lucrative  prospect,  and  he  devoted  himself,  with- 
oat  any  particular  call  that  way,  to  the  church.  His  first  preferment  was  the 
nch  rectory  of  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  soon  after  which  he  obtained  a  prebend  of 
Vestmiaster,  and  shortly  after  succeeded  Br.  Moore  in  the  deanery  of  Canter- 
baiy.  On  the  translation  of  bishop  Hurd,  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry ;  and,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Douglas,  he  succeeded  him  as 
dean  of  Windsor,  which  he  vacated  for  the  richer  deanery  of  Durham. 

Maddy,  J.  Somerton,  r.  Incumbent.  StansJUld,  r.  Hartest,  r.  Box- 
ted,  r.  the  King. 

Markham,  Robert,  arcbd.  of  York,  and  canon,  res. 

Maltby,  Edward,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  preacher  to  Society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  :  consecrated  in  1831. 

Manning,  H.  C.  Burgh  Castle^  r.  the  King.  Thetford  St.  Cuth,  c. 
and  St.  Peter f  r.  duke  Norfolk.     Santon,  r.  Corp.  of  Thetford. 

Mapleton,  J.  H.  Southwarky  Christchurch,  r.  Trustees  of  Marshairs 
charities.  Whaddon,  v.  New  Coll.  Oxon.  Mitcham,  v.  Mrs. 
Simpson. 

Marsh,  Herbert^  bishop  of  Peterborough,  professor  of  divinitj,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Marsham,  hon.  and  rer.  J.  Ailing  ton,  r.  earl  Romney.     Watering- 
bury,  V.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochester.     Kirby  Overblow,  r.    earl 
Egremont. 
Canon  of  Windsor,  prebend  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ditto  of  Rochester.    Brother 

of  lord  Romney.  , 

Manham,    C.   Cavenfield,   y.  dn.  and  ch.    Rochester.     Edgcott^  r. 

Stoke  LynCy  y.  J.  Coker.     Islington,  v,  dn.  and  cans.  Windsor. 
Marsham,  £.  Sculthorpe,  r.  sir  O.  Chadd.    Wramplingham,  r.  Strai- 

ton  Strawless,  r.  R.  Marsham. 
Maasingberd,  F.  C.  Calceby,  y.  Dribg,  r.  Kettletby^  r.  S(mth  Ormesby, 

c.  C.  B.  Massingberd. 
Mavor,  W.  Bladon,  r.  Hurley,  v.  Woodstock,  c.  duke  of  Marlborough. 
This  is  the  well-known  compiler  of  useful  books,  and  a  native  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was,  at  first,  a  schoolmaster,  and  being  employed  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
Toagh  to  instruct  the  junior  branches  of  the  family  in  writing,  he  obtained  such 
f&Tour  as  to  get  a  title  for  holy  orders.  Soon  after  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
Uviags  of  Hurley  and  Woodstock. 

i2 
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Methold,  T.  preb.  of  Norwich.    Apsal-stonehamf  r.  W.  Middleton. 

KUverton^  r.  lord  Chan.     Wetheringsett,  r.  Mrs.  Cio«e« 
Millard,  C.  F.  Henley ^  ▼.  Norwich  St,  Giles,  r.  tmd  at  Palace^  d. 

dn.  and  ch.  Norwich.     Hickling,  ▼•  Mr.  Micklethwatte. 
Miller,  £•  Chesterton^  c.  lord  Willoaghbj  de  Broke.     Radway,  v« 

Ratley^  v.  lord  Chan. 
Millers,  G.  min.  can.  of  Elf.     Hardwtch,  r.  Runham^  ▼.  Stanford, 

V.  bp.  of  Ely. 
MilLr,  T.  chap,  to  the  King.     Bumpstead  HeUon,,  v.  Camb.     Little 

Henney^  r.  Stulton,,  r.  N.  Bamardiston. 
Mitford,  J.    Benhall,  v.  W.  Mitford.     Weston,  St.  Peter's,  r.  the 

King.  Stratford  St.  Andrew,  r.  chan.  of  du.  of  Lancaster. 
Monk,  John  H.  biahop  of  Gloucester,  and  prebendary  of  Westminster: 

consecrated  in  1830. 
Monins,  J.  Charlton,  near  Dover,  r.  Ringwould,  r.  rev.  J.  Monins. 

Fawkenhurst,  t.  Hurst,  r.  Miss  Carter. 
Moore,  G.  Croxhy,  r.  lord  Chan.     Lincoln  St.  Margaret,  with  St, 

Peter,  p.  c.  precent.  and  preb.  Lincoln  Cath.     Ownhf,  r.  chan. 

da.  of  Lancaster. 
Moore,  R.  preb.  of  Canterbury.     Eynesford,  r.   Holling  bourn,  r. 

Hunton,  r.  Latchingdon,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Morgan,  H.  H.  can.  res.  of  Hereford.    Fownhope,  y,  Wolhope,  v. 

dn.  and  ch.  of  Hereford.     Mocccls,  r.  sir  G.  Cornwall. 
Mounsey,  G.  Forest,  c.  lord  Derby.     Fairfield,  p.  c.  Trustees.  Rush' 

ton  Spencer,  c.  lord  Macclesfield. 
Mount,  C.  Bath,  Christchurch,  c.  rev.  C.  A.  Moysey.    Hanmngton, 

Y.  R.  Montgomery.     Helmdon,  r.  Suttesbury,  r.  Oxon. 
Moysey,  C.  A.  archdn.  of  Bath,  preb.  of  Wells.     Bath,   Wolcot,  r. 

dame  Gay.     Boarhunt,  d.  T.  Kethwayte.     Southwick,  d.  Mr. 

Thistlethwayte. 
Muckleetone,  J.  F.  preb.  and  vie.  of  Lichfield,  and  preb.  of  Wolver- 
hampton.    Tong,  p.  c.  G.  Durant.    Weeford,  c.  chan.  of  Lich- 
field.    Wybunhiiry,  y.  bp.  of  Lich.  and  Gov. 
Mules,  J.  H.  Abbot's  Isle,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  BristoL     Broadwater, 

c.  Broadway,  c.  rev.  W.  Palmer.     Ilminster,  v.  H.  Hanning. 
Murray,   Geo.   bishop  of  Rochester,  dean  of  Worcester,   rector  of 

Bishopsbourne,  and  chaplain  to  abp.  of  Cant. 
Nelson,  J.  vie.  chor.  of  Lincoln.     Ruskington,  v.  the  King.     Searby, 

r.  Wellingore,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Lincoln.     Snarford,  r.  sub-dn. 

of  Lincoln.     Lincoln  St.  Mark,  p.  c.  precent.  of  Lincoln. 
Nevile,  viscount,  Byrling,  v.  Hoheston,  r.  with  Burgh  Apion,  r. 

Otley,  T,  lord  Abergavenny. 

Third  son  of  the  noble  patron.    Another  son  is  vicar  of  Trant,  |n  SuHex,  and 
rector  of  Birlinfc,  in  Kent 
Newsam,  Clement,   Harbury,  v.  Miss  Newsam.     Portbury,  r.  with 

Tickenham,  v.  bp.  of  Bristol. 
Nicholas,  John,   D.D.    Bremilham,   r.  lady  Northwicb.     FisherUm 

Ange,  r.  W.  H.  F.  Talbot.     Westport,  v.  with  Broekenberaugh, 

c.  lord  Chan. 
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Nkokj,  G.  F.  L.  one  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Kalharine;  Little  Mar^ 

low,  T.  rev.  G.  F.  L.  Nicolay.     London,  St,  Michael  Royal  and 

St.  Martin  Vintry,  r.  abp.  Cant,  and  bp.  Worcester,  alt, — See 

Nicolay,  in  the  Place  List. 

North,  Henry.    Heacham,  y.  H.  Spelman.     Great  Ringstead,  St. 

Andrew  and  St,  Peter,  r.  H.  Styleman. 
Northcote,  Hugh,  Dowlan,  p.  c.    Monkoakhampton,   r.    Okhamp^ 

ton  St,  James,  r.  Upton  Pyne,  r.  sir  H.  Northoole. 
Nott,  G.  F.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Winton,  Chichester,  and  Saram.  Hot- 
rietsham,  r.  All  Sools'  Coll.  Woodchurck,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
This  gentleman  has  been  for  a  long  time  miasiog ;  should  this  meet  his  eye, 
we  beg  to  inform  him,  that  the  parishioners  of  Woodchurch  are  very  desirous  of 
seeiag  him,  and  they  wish  to  know  where  he  may  be.  found ;  they  have  been 
•erred  with  notices  for  the  payment  of  tithes  by  the  solicitor  of  the  reverend 
plaraUst,  who  has  only  been  oiwe  in  the  parish  during  the  whole  of  last  reign, 
atd  that  for  a  day  only. 

Oakes,  James.    Gtpping,  d.  C.  Tyrrel.     Thurston,  v.  Rattlesden,  r* 

James  Oakes,  esq.  Tostock,  r.  Mr.  Moseley. 
Oldershaw,  John,  D.D.  archdn.  of  Norfolk,  with  Coston,  p.c.  Ludham, 

r,  bp.  of  Norwich.     Ranworth,  v.  with  Upton,  St,  Margaret,  v. 

bp.  of  Ely.    Redenhall,  r.  with  Hailestone,  e,  duke  of  Norfolk, 

on  nom.  of  bp.  of  Norwich. 
Onsk>w,  G.  W.    Send,  v,  with  Ripley,  c.  earl  Onslow.     Wisley,  r. 

with  Per  ford,  r.  Shalford,  v,  with  Bramley,  c.  lord  Chan. 
Ondow,  R.  F.  archdn.  of  Worcester,  preb.  of  Sarum.    Kidderminster, 

T.  w.  Lower  Mitton,  c.  lord  Foley.  Newent,  ▼.  hon.  £.  Foley. 
The  renerable  archdeacon  is  son  of  the  late  dean  of  Worcester,  whose  father 
was  a  lieotenant-general,  and  brother  of  the  famous  Arthur  Onslow,  who  was 
forty  years  speaker  of  the  Collective  Wisdom.  A.  C.  Onslow,  rector  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington-butts,  of  which  benefice  the  bishop  of  Worcester  is  patron,  is  a 
brothei  of  the  archdeacon. 

Oxenden,  Mont,   Bonington,  r.  T.  Papillon.     Luddingham,  r*  lord 

Chan.     Wingham,  p.  c.  sir  H.  Oxenden. 
Pahner,  G.  Leominster,  v.  Eton  Coll.     Parham,  r.  baroness  Zoucli. 

Sullington,  r.  N.  Tredcrofl. 
Parkiiuon,  J.  D.D.  Brochlesby,  r*  lord  Yarborough.     Healing,  r. 

rev.  R«  Parkinson.     Immingham,  v.  W.  Amcotts. 
Parkinson,  T.   D.D.  preb.   St.  Paul's,   chan.  of  dioc.  of  Chester, 

archdn.  of  Leicester;  Kegworth,  r.  with  Isley  Walton,  c,  Christ 

CoU.  Camb. 
W  livings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  292  in  the  gift  of 
Cambridge.  The  livings  are  situate  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  many  of 
tkem  in  the  metropolis.  Some  of  the  livings  are  annexed  to  the  provostships 
and  professorships  of  the  different  colleges,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  fellows.  By  the  statutes  of  the  universities  the  holding  of  a 
fellowship  is  incompatible  with  the  holding  of  a  college  living.  When,  however, 
s  living  is  wwre  valuable  than  a  fellowship,  a  fellowship  is  vacated  for  the  sake 
of  being  eligible  to  the  living. 
.  ParaooB,   H.  preb.  of  Wells;    Burleigh,  y.  Mr.  Dunning.      Goat- 

hurst,  r.  lady  Tynte.     Wemhdon,  v.  C.  K.  l^nte. 
Payne,  Henry  llomas,   can.  res.  of  St.  David's,  preb.  of  Brecon; 

Demmnuck,  v.  with   Blaen  Glyn  Tavy,  c.  bp.  of  Gloucester. 

Ystradvellty,  p.  c.  Llanbedr,  r.  Patricio,  p.  c.  duke  Beaufort. 
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Pearce,  Thomas,  Folkstone,  v.  Hawking e,  r.  abp.  of  Cant.     Ifarilip, 

T.  dean  and  c.  of  Roch.       Merston,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Pearson,  H.  dean  of  Salisbury. 
Pellew,  hon.  G.  D.D.  dn.  of  Norwich,  preb.  of  York;  London,    St, 

Dionis  Backchurch,  r.  dn.  and  can.  of  Cant. 
This  honourable  and  very  reverend  dignitary  is  son  of  lord  Exmoath,  "vrho 
has  a  pension  of  £2000  a-year,  and  son-in*Jaw  of  lord  Sidmonth,  who  ha»  a 
pension  of  £S00O  a-year.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  legal  profession, 
but  his  abilities  not  lying  that  way,  he  was,  after  eating  a  few  terms*  turned 
over  to  the  church.  His  progress  in  this  line  has  been  very  successful:  in  1 819 
he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Naseing,  worth  1*1200  a-year;  next  je&r  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Sutton,  said  to  be  worth  £4000  a-year;  suiU, 
within  a  few  months  after  he  had  a  prebend's  stall  in  St.  Paul's:  these  appear 
to  have  been  subsequently  resigned  or  negotiated  for  bis  present  preferments. 
Penrice,  Charles,  Smallburgh,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich.     Witton,  r.  vuith 

Brundall,     r.  and  Little  Plumstead,  r.  J.  Musket. 
Pepys,  H.  preb.  of  Wells;  Aspeden^  r.  lord  Hardwicke.     Westtniliy  r. 

Moreton,  r.  St.  Johns  Coll. 
Percy,  hon.   Hugh,  D.D.  bp.  of  Carlisle,  chan.  of  Sarum,  preb.    of 

St.  Paul's.— See  page  26. 
Perkins,  F.  D.  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M. ;  Down-HatherUy,  v.  Saw^   v. 

with  Stoke,  V.  Swayjield,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Perkins,  John  David,  D.D.  Dawlish,  y.  bp.  Exon.     Exeter^  St.  Lttu^ 

rence,  r.  Manhead,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Pett,  Phineas,  D.D.  archdn.  of  Oxford,  can.  of  Christ  Church,  preb.  of 

Sarum.   CAi76o//aii,  r.bp  of  Winton.   iSTewtwp/on,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Phillpotts,  Henry,  bishop  and  treasurer  of  Exeter,  and  prebendary    of 

Durham. 
The  honest  retraction  of  an  error  does  credit  to  the  heart  and  understanding; 
but  if  a  man  from  mercenary  motives  suppresses  or  disguises — for  he  cannot 
abandon  them — his  convictions,  he  is  a  traitor  to  truth,  and  merits  the  most  igno- 
minious brand  that  public  opinion  can  inflict.    The  most  charitat4e  cannot  put 
a  favourable  construction  on  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Phillpotts.  and  he  is  givea  up 
by  all  parties,  as  one  guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes.    The  first  exploit  we  remem' 
ber  of  this  spiritual  adventurer  was  a  pamphlet  imputed  to  him  in  defence  of  tbe 
Manchester  massacre,  in  which  800  poor  creatures,  men.  women,  and  children 
were  killed,  cut-down,  and  maimed,  under  the  sabres  of  a  ferocious  yeomanrr! 
He  next  signalized  himself  by  his  writings  against  catholic  emancipation,  and 
finally  astonished  people  by  voting  for  a  minister,  at  Oxford,  who  was  favour- 
able to  the  catholic  relief  bill.    Thus  he  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  at  last 
receives  his  reward— universal  contempt  and  a  mitre!    As  the  politiccd  bishop 
had  succeeded  in  fastening  on  the  See  of  Exeter,  we  would  have  suffered  him 
to  have  held  Stanhope  rectory  too,  with  the  fine  house  to  live  in  he  bad  built 
at  an  expense  of  £13.000:  there  appeared  a  paltriness  in  the  Whigs  attempting 
to  blink  I  he  transaction  by  suffering  the  prelate  to  exchange  the  rectory  viith 
Mr.  Darnell  for  a  stall  at  Durham. 

Pierce,  W.  M.  Burwell,  v.    with  Walmsgate,  c.  Goulsby,  v.  M,  B. 

Lister.     Fullethyy  r.  bp.  of  Lincoln. 
Plater,  Charles  Eaton,  River,  v.  Whitstahle,  c.  abp.  of  Cant.     Sea*- 

Salter,  v,  d.  and  c.  of  Cant. 
Plimley,  Henry,  chan.  of  diocese  of  Chichester,  preb.  of  Chichester- 

Cuckfield,  V.  Shoreditch,  v.  bp.  of  Chichester. 
Polsbn,  J.  H.  P.  preb.  of  Exeter;  Exeter  Major,  r,  d.  and  c.  of 

Exeter.     Upton  Helton,  r.  Jos.  Poison,  esq. 
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Poore,  J.  Bieknor^  r.  lord  Ciuui.   Murston^  r.  St.  Jdnt's  CoO.   Rain- 

kamy  T.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Potchetty  William,  preb.  of  Sarum;  North  and  S(mth  Grantham,  t* 

wiih  Great  and  Little  Ounnerby,  v.   Londonthorpef  y,  and 

Braceby,  t.  cath.  of  Sarnm. 
Pott^  Jos.  Holden,  archdn.  of  London,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's,  chan.  of 

Exeter  Cath. ;  Kensingten^  v.  bp.  of  london. 
Poalter,  Edm.  preb.  of  Winton;  Altonf  v.  with  Holybourn,  c.  dn. 

and  can.  of  Winton.     Meonstoke,  r.  with  Sobertony  c.  bp.  of 

Winton. 
Pratt,  J.  S.  preb.  of  Peterboro';  Maxeyy  v.  Pastouj  r.  witK^er- 

ringtony  c.  dn.  and  ens.  of  Peterboro\     Peterbaro\  S^,  t.  bp.  of 

Peterboio*. 
Pi^eston,  W.  preb.  of  York;  Buhnery  r.  earl  Fitiwilliam.     Butter^ 

wiehy  c.  Parson  Foord.     Ergham,  r.  T.  Grimstone.     Sculcoates, 

T.  the  King.     Whenby,   ▼.  W.   Garfortb.     Wold  Newion,   r. 

hoD.  M.  Langton. 
Pretyman,  G.  T.  chan.  and  can.  res.  of  Lincoln,  preb.  of  Winton; 

Chalfont  St»  GileSy  r.  Wheathampstead,  r.  with  Harpenden,  r. 

bp.  c^  Lincoln. 
Pretyman,  John,  preb.  of  Lincoln;  Sherringtony  r.  Winwichy  r.  bp. 

of  Lincoln. 
Pretyman,  Richard,  prec.  and  can.  res.  of  Lincoln;  Middleton  Stoney, 

r.  Walgravey  r.  with  Hanningtony  v.  bp.  of  Lincoln.     Wrought 

tony  r.  bp.  of  Winton. 

HaTing.  at  page  27.  noticed  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  emolaments  of  the 
Pretymaos,  xre  shall  only  gire  some  accoont  of  the  rise  of  the  bishop,  to  whom 
the  famUy  is  indebted  for  its  preferments.  Tomline,  formerly  Pretyman,  the 
late  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
St  the  grammar-school  of  which  town  he  and  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Pretyman, 
the  sicfadeaoon  of  Lincoln,  receired  the  elements  of  their  education;  after 
^hkh  they  remoyed  to  Cambridge.  The  bishop  wss  distinguished  at  the 
SBiTenity  as  a  good  classicar  scholar  and  expert  arithmetician.  Having  the 
Kood  fcntune  to  become  tutor  to  "  the  Heaven-bom  minister,"  he  soon  ex- 
perienced the  patronage  of  his  pupil,  who  sppointed  him  his  private  secretary, 
and  gave  him  a  prebendid  stall  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  Westminster.  In 
]T87iie  was  made  bishop  of  Itlacoln,  to  which  preferment  vras  added  the 
dctnery  of  St.  Paul's;  and  on  the  death  of  Br.  Randolph,  he  was  offered  the 
See  of  Irfondon,  but  that  dignity  he  declined,  from  an  expectation  of  something 
■ore  sobstantUl,  in  which  calculation  he  was  not  disappointed;  for,  on  the 
<ieath  of  Brownlow  North,  he  obtained  the  rich  See  of  Winchester,  the  sammaiii 
^Hsi  of  episcopal  ambition. 

Price^  Moiigan,  Knebwortk,  r.  Letchworth,  r.  R.  W.  Lytton.    Llan- 

gedvryny  c.  sir  W.  W.  Wynne.     TallachdUy  r.  Parson  Griffiths. 
Proby,  Charles,  can.  of  Windsor;  Tachbrooh  Bishops,  v.  Lichfield 

Cath.     Twickenhamy  v.  d.  and  can.  of  Windsor.     Waddesdeuy 

3rd  Port,  r.  duke  Marlborough. 
Probyn,  John,  archdn.  of  Llandaff;  Abbenhally  r.  £.  Probyn.     Afa* 

themy  y.  with  Caerwenty  v.  archdn.  of  Llandaff. 
Proctor,  Joseph,   D.D.  preb.  of  Norwich;    Coning  tony  r,    Gidding 

Steqimgy  r.  J.  Heathcote. 
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PvoMer,  Riehardy  D.D.  pi^.  of  Dozliam,  wUh  EtuingUm,  r. 

Radcliffe,  John,  Doddington,  y.  Teynham^  ▼.  archdn.  of  CanL  Lime- 
houtey  r.  Brasenose  Coll. 

RaiuBden,  W.  B.  Croxt(m  All  Saints,  v.  Christ  Coll.  Qreat  Stam- 
bridge^  r.  govs,  of  Charter  HooM.  Little  Wakering,  t.  St. 
Bart.  Hosjntal.     Witcham,  v.  d.  and  c.  of  EIj. 

Randolph,  J.  H.  preb.  of  St.  Paul's;  Burton  CoggleSy  r.  lord  Chan. 
Fobbing,  r.  the  King.     Noikall,  ▼.  bp.  of  London. 

Randolph,  T.  preb.  of  St.  Panrs,  and  chap,  to  the  King;  Cheat  Had- 
ham,  r.  and  Little  Hadham,  c.  bp.  of  London. 

Rajmond,  Oliver,  Bekhamp  Walters,  ▼.  with  Buhner,  y.  Middle- 
ton,  r.  Tmstees  of  B.  R.  Raymond. 

Rennell,  Thomas,  D.D.  dn.  of  Winchester,  preb.  of  St.  Panl's.  Bar- 
ton Stacey,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton. 

The  prebend  was  resigned  to  Dr.  Reonell,  by  his  father,  on  his  obtainipg  a 
fellowship  in  the  university.  Having  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  OrenrjlJes, 
he  was  presented  to  a  living  in  the  city,  and,  in  1708,  was  made  master  of  tiie 
Temple.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Holmes  be  was  presented  to  tlie  deanery  of  Win- 
chester. The  dean  married  a  daaghter  of  judge  Blackstone,  by  whom  he  has  a 
son,  who  is  also  in  the  chorch.  He  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  a 
foolish  book,  called  the  Purtmts  qf  Literature,  bnt  this  charge  he  publicly  dis> 
avowed.  He  is  the  author  of  several  political  sermons*  one  delivered  In  Win- 
chester cathedral,  in  179S,  on  the  Violence  and  Blood  Guiltiness  ^  the  French 
EevohUisn;  another  thanlLSgiving  sermon  for  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms, 
preached  before  the  Collective  Wisdom,  1796.  We  mention  these  forgotten 
squibs,  thinking  they  may  afford  a  hint  to  spiritual  aspirants,  who  may  seek  to 
avail  tnemselves  of  passing  events,  by  serving  up  au  reehaujfi  0^  laboum  of  Ihe 
venerable  dean. 

Rice,  hon.  £•  dn.  of  Gloucester,  and  precentor  of  York.     Great  Ris' 

sing  ton,  r.  lord  Dynevor.     Oddington,  r.  precentor  of  York. 
Brother  of  lord  Dynevor,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Markhams. 
Richards,  Charles,  preb.  of  Winton.    Chale,  r.  Incumbent*     Winches* 

ter,  St.  Bartholomew,  y.  the  Kinp. 
Richardson,  J.  vie.  chor.  of  York.     Crambe,  y.  Hutton*s  Ambo,  p.  c. 

abp.  of  York.  Fryston  Ferry,  y.  vie.  chor.  of  York.  Heslingion, 

y.  Huntington,  y.  York  Cath. 
Rodney,  hon.  Spencer,  New  Romney,  r.  All  souls  Coll.     Swarratonj 

r.  A.  Baring,  M.P.  Wonstow,  v.  T,  Swineston. 

Brother  of  lord  Rodney,  a  pensioner ;  another  brother  vicar  of  Eye,  of  vrhich 
the  lord  Chancellor  is  patron. 

Roles,  William,  Raunds,  y.  Upton  Lovel,  r.  Shamcot,  r.  lord  Chan. 

Rolfe,  Robert,  Caldecot,  r.  Mrs.  Tynte.  Cochley  Cley,  r.  R.  Dash- 
wood.  Hempnall,  y.  John  T.  Mott.  Yaxley,  r.  Thurgarton,  r. 
bp.  of  Norwich. 

Rooke,  George,  Wolford,  v.  with  Burmington,  c.  Woolvercot,  c.  Mer- 
ton  Coll.      Yardley  Hastings,  r.  marquis  Northampton. 

Rowley,  Joshua,  East  Bergholt,  r.  with  Brentham,  i.  Incumbent. 
Stoke  by  Nayland,  r.  sir  W.  Rowley. 

Royle,  Jaq&es,  Islington,  v.  the  King.  Stanjield,  r.  rey»  W.  New- 
come.     Werehaniy  p.  c.  with  Wretton^  c.  £dw.  W.  Pfatt. 
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Rferoft,  Henry,  preb.  of  lioooln.     Qreetham^  r.  Mumby^  y.  l^.  of 

linooln. 
Rjder,  Iwa.  Henrj,  D.D.  bp.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  with  Pitch* 

ley  9  r.  annexed^  and  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
Brother  of  knd  Harrowtvf  ,  aadtiiicleof  lord  Sandon,  M.P.  late  secretary  to  the 
ladia  Board.  The  prelate  was  raised  to  the  eee  of  Olooeester  on  the  traadatioB 
•fHaBtxBgtbffd  to  the  neighboaring  biebopric  of  Hereford »  from  which  Laxmore 
had  beea  remored  to  St.  Aeaph.  It  ie  Decenary  to  attend  to  these  translationsy 
as  they  allbrd  an  importast  key  in  the  disposal  of  patronage;  the  snocessiye 
nBOf  es  of  Inahops  and  dignitaries  generally  being  indicated  by  trails  of  rela^ 
tioas  left  behind  fai  possession  of  the  most  valuable  preferments. 

Sandifiird,  P.,  D.D.  Ashburyj  r.  bp.of  Bath.     Fulmodesion,  r.  ivith 
CraxtoHf    Y.  Corpus  Christi  Coll.     Newton  in  the  hhy  r.  bp.  of 

Sirgpenty  J.  Graffkam^  r.  TFoo/avtn^fon,  r.  with  Punton,  v.  J*  Sar- 
gent, esq. 
Sarory,  Samuel  H.  Barmer,  c.  earl  Oxford.     ffoughton-in^tlie'Hole, 

V.  maxtpiB  Cholmondely.     Twyfordf  r,  G.  Thomas. 
Seate,  J.  B.,  D.D.  Anstye,  r.  Camb.     Stisted,  r.  abp.  Cant.     Wil- 

lingale  Spain,  r,  bp.  of  London. 
SiimiiBy  W.  Eratt,  Naylandy  c.  sir  W.  Rowley.     Santon  Downham, 
p.  c.  lord  Cadogan.     West  Bergholt,  r.  W.  Fisher.     Wett  Toft, 
r.  J.  Mosely. 
Simpson  ,T.  Boynton,  y.  Camaby,  v.  Fraisthorpe,  c.  sir  G.  Strickland. 

Auborn,  p.  c.  dn.  of  York. 
Singleton,  Thomas,  archdn,  of  Northumberland  with  Elsdon^  r.  an- 
nexed, preb.  of  Worcester. 
Skorray,  Francis,  Homingham,  p.  and  p.  c.  dn.  of  Sarum.     Lulling- 
ton,  r.  marq.  Bath.     Winterboume  Abbas,  r.  and  Steepletony 
r.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon. 
Slaney,  Richard,  Kemberton^  r.  with  Sutton  Maddock^  v.  P.  Brough- 
ton.     Penkridge,  p.  c.  with  Coppenhall  Hay,  c.  Dunston,  c.  and 
Woodbaston,  c.  sir  £.  Lyttleton. 
Sleath,  John,  D.D.  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's^ 
and  chaplain  to  the  King. 
As  Dr.  Sleath  is  high  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  we  cannot  help  adrerting 
to  the  abases  in  tiie  management  by  the  Mercer's  company  of  that  inonifieent 
foandation  of  dean  Colet  The  landed  revenaes  of  the  school  amount  to  upwards 
of  £6000  per  annum ;  and  by  the  aid  of  sundry  outgoings  in  dinners,  commit- 
tees, pensions,  repairs,  gratnities,  and  medals,  it  is  contrived  that  the  expend!- 
tare  shall  nearly  equal  the  income.    It  is  now  admitted,  the  charity  waa 
intended  for  all  who  could  avail  themselves  of  it,  whether  rich  or  poor ;  why 
then  shonld  the  benefits  of  so  wealthy  a  foundation,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
aetropolb,  be  limited  to  the  precise  number  of  16S  scholars  f   The  company  are 
iavested  with  (all  authority  to  modify  the  statutes  of  the  school,  as  the  changes 
of  the  times  may  require.    When  the  number  16S  was  fixed,  the  income  of  tha 
foandation  was  not  one-fiftieth  part  of  its  present  amount,  and  that  number  was 
fixed  solely  from  a  superstitious  notion  of  the  founder.* 

But  if  the  company  are  scrupulous  about  violating  the  ordinances  of  dean 
Colet,  it  is  strange  they  have  already  violated  so  many.    The  dean  ordained 

*  Account  of  Public  Charities,  abridged  from  the  Commissioners'  ReportSp 
with  Notes  and  Coaunents,  by  the  Editor  of  the  <'  Ca6iast  Ltupyer,"  p.  IS. 
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ihAi,  etery  morniag,  the  chUdfeo  should  be  at  the  echool  hf  wren  o'clock ; 

that,  thrice  every  day,  prostrate,  they  should  say  their  prayers ;  that,  at 
<!hildernias-day,  they  should  '*  come  to  Paule  Church  and  hear  the  Ckilde 
Bi$hop*»  sermoo,  and  after  be  at  the  high-wuiu."    Are  these  things  obserred  ? 

The  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  school  afe  venerated  in  the  same  way,  -we  saspect, 
as  those  of  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Wincheeter ;  just  as  much  of  theoi  is  ob- 
served as  suits  the  interest  of  those  having  the  management,  the  rest  is  ^iven  to 
the  winds.  On  this  principle  the  high-master's  salary  of  a  marie  a  waeek  is  in- 
terpreted  to  mean  £613  per  annam,  besides  gratuities;  and  the  aormaster's 
salary  of  Os.  8d.  a  week  £300  per  annum.  From  what  part  of  the  ordinances 
the  annual  gold  medal  to  the  aocoantant*sarveyor,  or  the  fee  of  one  guinea  for 
attendance  on  committees  is  derived,  we  have  not  been  able  to  disooTor. 

From  the  evidence  of  the  high-master,  Dr.  Sleath,  it  appears,  the  children 
mostly  belong  to  the  clergy, -the  professional  gentlemen,  and  medical  men  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  gentlemen  hi  Doctors'  Commons.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested the  instruction  of  the  school  should  embrace  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics,  but  we  have  not  heard  this  plan  has  been  adopted.  There  cer- 
tainly appenra  no  just  reason  why  the  education  of  the  school  should  be  limited 
to  the  acquirement  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Bean  Colet  contemplated  no  such 
restriction  when  he  said,  *'  desiring  noikynge  more  ihanne  educatiOh  and  brtng- 
ing  uppe  children  in  food  mannere  and  literature.**  Without  deviating  from  the 
literal  expression,  education  might  be  interpreted  to  include  many  other 
branches  of  knowledge  beside  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages. 

The  profusion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  is  wholly  indefensible.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  same  number  of  boys  might  be  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
at  a  much  less  sum  than  was  paid  in  pension  to  the  late  high-master ;  hot  it  is 
mostly  thus  in  foundations  under  the  management  of  corporate  bodies;  no 
efforts  to  economize  or  to  multiply  the  objects  of  the  charity.  If  there  be  a 
surplus  revenue  it  is  sure  to  be  exhausted  in  the  expenses  of  committees,  law- 
agency,  and  surveyors'  charges  ;  in  extra  repairs  and  improvements  ;  in  osten- 
tatious buildings ;  in  luxurious  feasting  for  the  parties  and  their  friends ;  and 
in  pensions  and  gratuities.  There  is  never  too  much — generally  too  Uitlei  and 
the  charity  in  debt 

Smith,  S.,  D.D.  dn.  of  Cbristcharch,preb.  of  York.     Daventry,p.c. 

Dry  Drayton^  r.  Oxon. 
Smith,  Sidney)  preb.  of  Bristol,  and  canon  res.  of  St.  Paul's,     Foston,  r. 

lord  chan.  Londe$boro\  v.  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Somerset,  lord  Wm.  preb.  of  Bristol.    Crick  Lowel,  r.  Llangattock,  r. 

with  Lonelly  and  Llangennett^  c.duke  Beaufort. 
Sparke,  Bowyer  Edward,  D.D.  bishop  of  Ely ;   consecrated  bishop  of 

Chester,  1809. 
Sparke,  J.  H.  preb.  and  chan.  of  the  diocese  of  Ely.     Levering  ton,  r. 

with  Parson  Drove,  c.  Littlebury,  sinecure,  r.  bp.  of  Ely. 

Son  of  the  preceding ;  the  father  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  tutor  to 
the  duke  of  Rutland,  and  his  advancement  followed  of  course.  From  the 
deanery  of  Bristol  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Chester ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dampier,  removed  to  the  valuable  see  of  Ely.  Besides  an  immense  revenue 
and  numerous  cathedral  appointments,  he  has  one  hundred  and  eight  livings  in 
his  gift.  For  an  account  of  the  preferments  the  rev.  prelate  has  heaped  on  his 
family  see  p.  25. 

Spooner,  William,  arcbdn.  of  Coventry,  preb.  of  Lichfield.    Acle,  r. 

lord  Calthorpe.     Elmdon,  r.  L  Spooner. 
Spry,  J.  Hume,  D.D.  preb.  of  Canterbury.     Hanbury^  v.  bp.  lich. 

and  Cov.     St.  Marylebone,  r.  the  King. 

The  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  purchased  of  the  duke  of  Portland 
the  advowson  of  the  opulent  and  populous  parish  of  Mary-le-bonci  out  of  the 
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frodnee  of  the  crown  lands,  for  £40,000 ;  thif  was  considered  less  than  tlie 
nl««,  but  his  grace  was  content  to  make  a  sacrifice,  rather  thsn  the  patronage 
of »  important  a  district  shonld  fall  into  the  bands  of  dissenters. 

Stahb«ck»  William,  East  Anstye,  r.  corp.  of  Exeter.     <S^^.  Stephen,  r. 

bpL  of  Exeter.    Sancread^  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Exon. 
Stanhope,  hen.  P.  H.  R.  St,  Buryan^  d.  and  r.  with  St,  Levan,  c.  the 

Kiog.     Cat  tan,  r.  Wressle,  v.  lord  Egremont 
Stawell,  Wm.  M.  Creacombe,  r.  rev.  W.  Karslake.    Filleigh,  r.  with 

East  Buekland,  r.  earl  Fortescae.    High-Bickington,  r.  rev.  W. 

StawelL 
Stevens,  Robert,  D.D.  dn.  of  Rochester,  preh.  of  Lincoln.     West  Far^ 

leighj  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Rochester. 
Stopfofd,  bon.  R.  B.  preh.  of  Hereford,  can.  of  Windsor,  chap^  in  ord.  to 

H.  M.     Barton  Seagrave,  r.  dake  Buccleugh. 
Strong,  Philip,  Aston  Abbots,  v.  lord  Chesterfield.     Colchester,  St. 

Michael,  Mile  End,  r.  My  land,  r.  countess  de  Grey. 
Stabbin,  N.  J.  Higham,  t.  Offton,  r.  with  Little  Bricety  c.  SomerS' 

ham,  r.Tmstees. 
Sl  John,  J.  F.  preb.   of  Worcester;     Chaddesden,    c.    H.  Gilbert 

Powick,  V.  Sevemstoke,   r.  lord    Ck>ventrj'.      Spondon,  v.  with 

Locker,  c.  and  Standley,  c.  D.  W.  Lowe. 
Sumner,  C.  H.  V.    Farmborough,  r,  G.  H.  Snmner.    Newdigate,T* 

lord  chan.     Newington  Butts,  Trinity,  c,  rec.  of  Nifewington. 
Soniner,  Charles  Rich.  D.D.  bishop  of  Winchester,  sub-dean  of  Canter- 
bury, prelate  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  visitor  of  Winchester 

College. 

The  right  rev.  prelate  being  visitor  of  Winchester  College  it  may  not  be  im- 
pToper  to  call  the  attention  of  his  lordship  to  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into^ 
the  fooodation,  and  which  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  of  inspection  and  super- 
intendence he  may  have  authority  to  reform.  The  college  was  founded  by 
Wiliiam  of  Wykham,  in  the  fourteenth  century*  and,  like  that  of  Eton,  ioteoded 
for  the  education  of  seventy  **  poor  and  indigent  scholars."  So  careful  was  the 
founder  to  confine  the  benefits  of  his  institution  entirely  to  the  poor,  that  the  boys, 
when  they  attain  the  age  of  fifteen,  solemnly  swear  they  have  not  three  pounds 
*fx  MkiitimfM  a  year  to  spend;  and  it  is  expressly  ordered,  if  ever  any  scholar 
c<UDe  into  the  possession  of  property  to  the  amoant  of  five  pounds  a  year,  be 
diall  be  expelled.  The  management  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  wanlen,  the 
iMsbap  of  Hereford,  and  teo  reverend  divines,  termed  '^  fellows/'  subiect  to  the 
^sitation  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  warden,  fellows,  and  scnolars,  all 
swear  to  observe  the  statutes,  ''according  to  their  plain,  literal,  grammatical 
Koae  and  understanding."  Peculiar  privileges  are  secured  to  the  founder's  kin, 
tea  or  twelve  of  whom  were  lately,  upon  the  foundation.  The  revenue  of  the 
college  amounts  to  about  £14,000,  and  the  expenditure  to  £11,000.  The  value 
^  a  fellowship,  accord ing  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Williams,  is  four  or  five 
kondred  pounds  a  yeart  with  meat  and  drink  gratis  in  the  college ;  also  the  use 
sf  knives,  forks,  plates,  and  as  many  chorch  livings  as  they  can  obtain.  The 
emoluments  of  a  warden  are  double  those  of  a  fellow,  with  travelling  expenses,  &c. 
The  scholars  are  chosen  yearly,  by  six  electors ;  their  ordinary  fare  is  bread  and 
Imtter  to  breakfast:  beef»  bread,  and  cheese  to  dinner;  mutton,  bread,  and 
cheese  to  supper,  with  beer  at  every  meal.  They  have  no  spoons,  knives,  nor 
forks,  nor  vegetables  of  any  sort,  aUowtd  by  the  Mtatutet,  but  they  have  salt  and 
wooden  trenchers  found,  and  one  gown  is  given  annually  to  each  scholar  for 
clothing.  The  allowance  for  the  snstentation  of  the  boys  may  be  varied  agree- 
tbly  to  tfie  statutes,  according  to  the  price  of  corn  and  provisions. 

Sack  we  collect  from  the  Third  Report  of  the  EdncatioD  Committee,  to  tie  the 
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kiatory  and  naUira  of  tliit  lbaiidatioii»  which  has  been  T«ry  stmngBly  perreited 
Aod  abuted.    First,  instead  of  the  scholars  being  '*  poor  and  indigent,*'  they  are 
all  children  of  ayuUtU  persons;  some,  we  suspect,  of  noble  families,  who,  at  the 
time  they  solemnly  swear  they  have  not  three  potauU  $ix  ahUUngB  a  year  to  spend, 
are  paying  ten  guineas  a  year  to  the  masters,  and  the  average  of  their  other 
expenses  exceeds  fifty.    By  a  liberal  translation  ol  the  warden,  who  has  sworn 
to  observe  the  statutes  acoording  to  their  UiertU  and  grammaiieal  senae^  one  hundred 
MkUUngs  are  considered  equal  to  £66  :  IS  :  4.    It  is  strictly  eigoined  that  no 
boy  shall  be  admitted  above  twelve  years  of  age.    This  is  wholly  disregarded. 
The  incomes  of  the  fellowships  are  augmented  to  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  term  describing  their  money  payments : 
while  the  strictest  construction  is  adopted  towards  the  scholars  and  founder's 
kin ;  the  latter  continuing  only  to  receive  their  old  statutable  allowance  ot/orty 
MhiUing»  a  fear.    Thus,  too,  while  the  scholars  are  refused  the  conrenieace  of 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates,  &c.  on  the  ground  that  such  articles  of  fumitare 
were  unknown  in  the  time  of  William  of  Wykham,  the  fellows  are  allowed  those 
accommodations,  lUthough  the  fellowships  were  endowed  at  the  same  early 
period.     That  a  surplus  revenue  of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  may  be 
divided  betwixt  the  warden   and  fellows,  the  parents  of  the  scholars  pay 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a  year  for  their  education ;  although  it  was 
intended  by  the  founder  they  should  be  instructed  and  maintained  gratuitously. 
During  the  inquiries  of  the  Education  Committee,  a  singular  sort  of  delicacy 
was  manifested  by  the  heads  of  this  college  to  screen  the  abuses  of  the  institution 
from  investigation.   They  affected  to  be  extremely  willing  to  gire  every  possible 
information  relative  to  the  college ;  but  unfortunately  they  had  sworn,  conform- 
ably to  the  statutes,  not  to  disclose  the  privnte  affaire  of  the  college ;  and  until 
their  scruples  relatire  to  this  moral  and  reUgioue  obUgati&n  were  removed,  they 
could  not,  forsooth,  submit  their  ooneerns  to  the  investigation  of  the  commtttee. 
Now,  this  would  have  been  all  well  enough,  bad  it  not  been  notorious  that  tbe 
warden  and  fellowp,  on  every  occasion,  when  it  suited  their  interest,  had  shown 
the  greatest  contempt  both  for  the  oaths  and  ordinances  of  the  founder ;  nay,  with 
so  little  respect  bad  these  precious  relics  been  treated  by  the  reverend  hypocrites, 
who  affecteid  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  a  profound  veneration  for  them,  that 
they  had  been  left  exposed  to  the  boys  of  the  school,  who  scrawled  upon  them 
whatever  nonsense  they  pleased.    But  the  truth  is,  they  wished  to  avoid  in- 
quiry,— as  well  they  might ;  and  thtj  attempted  to  play  off  the  same  artifice  on 
the  oonunittee,  in  the  construction  of  the  statutes,  which  enabled  them  to  deprive 
the  scholars  of  kniTes,  forks,  vegetables,  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  founder  of  their 
yearly  incomes. 

Sumnet,  John  Bird,  D.D.  bbhop  of  Chester,  with  Waverton,  r.  an- 
nexed, preb.  of  Durham. 
Surteea,  J.  preb.  of  Bristol ;   Banham,  r.  The  King.      Bristol,  St. 
Augustine,  v.  and  Si.  Marky  c.  lord  Chanc.     Taverham,  1st 
and  U  Mediety,  r.  bp.  Norwich^  and  Mrs.  Branthwayte  alt. 
Brother-in-law  of  lord  Eldon.    For  another  brother-in-law  of  the  ex-chan- 
cellor see  M.  V.  Sortees,  lA$t  qf  Plaeee, 

Sutton,  Charles,  D.D.  Aldeburgh,  r.  duke  Norfolk.    Holme  (near  tbe 

Sea)  y.  with  Bishops  Thomham,  v.  l^  of  Norwich.     Ni^noich, 

St.  Oeo.  Tomhla,  r.  bp.  of  Ely. 
Sutton,  £.  L.  one  of  the  six  preach,  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  to  the 

House  of  Commons ;  High  Halden^  r.  St.  Peter* s,  v.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Sutton,  Robert,  preb.  of  Ripon;  Falford,  c.  York,  St,  Michael  tn 

Spurrier  Gate,  alias  St,  Michael  at  Ousebridge,  r.  lord  Chan. 
Sutton,  T.  M.  preb.  of  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the  House  of 

Commons ;  Great  Chart,  r.  Tunstall,  r.  abp.  of  Cant. 
Other  Suttons  are  in  the  church,  with  one  or  two  livings.    Most  of  them»  but 
we  cannot  discover  how  manyi  are  related  to  the  late  primate  Sutton,  whose 
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■ode  (tf  diffporaii;  of  chnveh  patronage  Iws  been  described,  page  80.  Hie  arch- 
bidiop,  like  many  other  noMe  pfTMwc,  was  indebted  for  hia  education  to  the 
Charter  House,  which  opnlent  foandation  was  intended  only  for  the  *'  main- 
iauaet  amd  edMcaiioim  of  poorb  children."  and  'Uhe  relief  of  poore,  fatherless, 
deerepjty  aged,  aiefc,  inflrm,  and  impotent  persons/*  On  entering  holy  orders, 
lis  grace  obtained  some  eoelesiastical  preferment,  and  soon  after,  by  hia  affinity 
to  the  Rntland  family,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  with  wnich  dignity  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  the  deanery  of  Windsor.  On  the  death  of  archbishop 
Hooie,  in  1804,  Ms  lordship,  by  the  special  favour  of  George  III.,  was  elevated 
tD  tke  primaey.  It  is  observable  that  a  short  time  before  the  following  panegyric 
es  bis  gvaoe  appeared  in  the  Pmr$mUs  ^  Lherahtre,  a  woric  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Mathias,  priTy  clerk  to  queen  Charlotte: — '^He  is  a  prelate  whose  amiable 
deneaaoor,  uaefiil  learning,  and  conciliating  habits  of  life,  particularly  recom* 
Bead  his  episcopal  character.  No  man  appears  to  me  so  peculiarly  marked  out 
fer  tlw  highest  dignity  of  the  church,  sede  Mconte,  as  Dr.  Sutton/'  'This  puff 
&tet,  and  the  writer,  availing  himself  of  those  opportunites  which  his  situa- 
tkia  aflbrded,  is  supposed  to  have  materially  oontribnted  to  the  sudden  exalta- 
tioD  of  the  archbishop.  The  patronage  of  the  archbishopric  is  131  livings,  an 
archdeaconry,  and  three  prebends.  Out  of  this  fund  his  grace  was  enabled  to 
pvoride  comfortably  for  his  numerous  offspring. 

dvaiDBon,  C  preb.  of  Hereford ;  Clunn,  y.  toitk  Bettws,  c.  Edgton^ 

c.  Hanvair  Waterdiney  c.  and  Shipton,  c.  earl  Powia. 
Swaxi,  Francis,  Kirton,  y.  with  Brothertoft,  c.  Mercers'  Comp.  Loud. 

Lincoiny  St,  Pet.  Arc,  r.  and  at  Goats,  p.  c.  Prebendary.     Win- 

teringhamy  r.  rey.  J.  L.  Saville. 
Taoqaeray,    Edward,    Ridgmont,    y.   Seqnest.     Tamptford,     r.  the 

King.     Tingrith,  r.  Mr.Treyen. 
Ta^or,  C.  D.D.  preb.  of  Hereford  and  chanc.  of  the  dio.  Hereford  ^ 

Madleyy  y.  with  Tibberton,  c.  Stanton,  St,  Michael,  y.  dn.  and 

cb.  Hereford. 
Templer,  G.  H.  preb.  of  Wells;  Shapwick,  y.  Incumbent.     Thom^ 

ford,  r.  Mrs.  Sampson. 
Tennyson,  G.  D.D.  Bewningworth,  r.  R.  Ainstie.     Qreat  Grimsby, 

St.  James,  y.  and  St,  mary,  y.  G.  R.  Heneage.     Somersby,  r. 

R.  Burton. 
Thackeray,  J.  R.  Downham  Market,  r.  Miss  Franks.  Hadley,  d.  J. 

Penny.   Wiggenhall,  St,  Mary  Magdalen  ^  r,  Mrs.  Gorforth. 
ThompBon,  John  B.  Luddesdown,  r.  rey.  Dr.  R.  Thompson.   Shrop^ 

ham,  y.  Corp.  of  Norwich.     Thompson,  c.  S.  Hethersett. 
Hiomhill,  John,  Cockjield,  r.  Staindrop,  r.  marqms  Cleyeland.    JIfuf- 

dleton  in  Teetdale,  r.  the  King. 
Thorpe,  C.  archdeacon  of  Durham ;  vice  Prosser,  resigned. 
Tfanrlow,  Edward  S.  preb.  of  Norwich ;  Eastwn,  r.  Stamfordham,  y* 

lord  Chanc.     Houghton^te- Spring,  r.  bp.  of  Durham. 
Three  more  Thurlows  in  the  churcn,  one  a  pluralist.    Houghton-le-Spring, 
next  to  Brentford,  is  the  highest  valuation  in  the  king's  book,  and  rated  at 
2124.    The  pedigree  of  these  preferments  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Thurlow 
in  our  Place  Lisi. 
Tfaynne,  lord  John,  preb.   of  Westminster;  Backwell,  t,  Kingston 

Deveriil,  r.  Street,  r.  with  Walton,  c.  marquis  of  Bath. 
Tfaiid  son  of  the  patron  and  son-in-law  of  the  rev.  C.  C.  Beresford. 
Tickell,  Jolm  A*  Castle  Acre,  y.  T.  W.  Coke.  Hempstead,  near  Holt, 

y.  Wight&n,  y.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
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Tlmbrill,  J.  D.D.  archdn.  of  Gloncetter,  with  Dttrtley,  n  annexed, 

Beckford,  y.  wiih  Alston    Underhill,   c.  Bradforton^  v.  with 

Aiding  ton  f  c.  rev.  Dr.  Tlmbrell. 
Tredcroft,  Robert,  preb.  of  Chichester ;  FittUworth^  v.  bp.  of  Chi- 

cheater.     Tangmere^   r.    duke   Richmond.       Wnst  Ichenar,   r. 

lord  Chanc. 
Trevelyan,  Walter,  preb.  of  Wells;  Jlenbury,  v.  withAust^c.  and 

Northwick,  c.  lord  Middleton.     Nettlecombe,  r.  sir  J.  Treveljan. 
Treweeke,  Georg^e,  lUogan,  r.  lord  de  Dtinstanville.     Mantelgamage, 

T.  St.  Menver,  v.  sir  J.  G.  Cotterell. 
Trivett,  W.    Arlington^   v.    Willingdon,  r.  Chichester  Cath.     Ash- 

bumham^  with  Penshurst,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Cant.    Bradwdl,  r« 

the  King. 
Turner,  Richard,  preb.  of  Lincoln ;  Great  Yarmouth^  p.  c.  dn.  and  ch. 

of  Nom'ich.     Ormesby^  St.  Margaret^  v.  and  St.  Michael ,  v. 

with  Scroteby,  c.  Swelling^  r.  Incumbent. 
Turner,  Samuel,  Attenborough,  v.  with  Bramcote^  r.  F.   Foljambe. 

Settle  ton,  r.  rev.  W.  Jackson.     Rothwell,  r.  lord  Middleton. 

TecUby,  v.  G.  Tennyson. 
Turton,  Thomas,  dn.  of  Peterborough,  preb.  of  lincoln,  reg.  prof,  of 

div.  Cambridge.     Somersham^  r.  with  Coin  St,  Helen,  c.  and 

Pidley,  c.  annexed ;   Gimmingham,  r.  with  Tntnchf  r.  Cath.  Hall, 

Camb^ 
Underwood,  T.  can.  res.  of  Hereford.     Lugwardine,  ▼.  with  Bartei- 

try,  c.  Dewchurch,  c.    Hentland,  c.   Langarrow,  c.    and  St. 

Veep  Wennard,  c.   dn.  and  ch.  of  Hereford.     Ross,  r.  and  v. 

bp.  of  Hereford. 
Van  Mildert,  W.,  D.D.  bishop  of  Durham  and  custos  rotulorum. 
Vansittart,  W.,  DD.  preb.  of  Carlisle,   master  of  Wigsions   Hosp. 

Leicester.     Walt  ham   Abbas,    with   Shottesbrook,   r.  A.    Van- 
sittart 
Vernon- Harcourt,   hon.   Edward  Venables,  primate  of  England,  and 

lord  ahnoner  to  the  King. 
Vernon,  hon.  J.  S.  V.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Barton  in  Fabis,  r.  abp. 

of  York. 
Vernon,  L.  V,  chan.  of  the  churdi  of  York,  archdn.  of  Cleveland. 

Kirby    in    Cleveland,   sinecure,  r.  Stainton,   St.    Winifrid,  v. 

Stoke sley,  r.  abp.  of  York. 
Vernon,  W.  Venables,  can.  res.  of  York.     Elton,  r.   Wheldrake,  r. 

abp.  of  York. 

Six  more  Vernons,  with  valuable  preferments.  They  belong  to  the  family  of 
the  archbishop  of  York.  The  Venables  are  also  relations  of  the  archbishop* 
The  jright  rev.  prelate  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late  lord  Vernon  by  his  third 
wife,  the  sister  of  the  first  lord  Harcourt.  He  married  a  sister  of  the  marquis 
of  Stafford,  by  whom  he  has  several  children,  all  well  provided  in  church  and 
state.  The  first  preferment  of  the  bishop  was  a  canonry  in  Christcharch ;  be 
was  next  advanced  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  on  the  removal  of  Douglas  to 
Salisbury ;  and,  in  1807,  he  succeeded  Markham  in  the  see  of  York.  The 
patronage  of  his  grace  is  80  livings,  60  prebends,  besides  preceatorships  and 
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We  sok^iotii  Uie  IbllovHiig  ettiMate  of  die  gleanings  of  the 
archbiflhop  Bndjhe  sons  daring  his  primacy : — 

Rerenoes  of  the  archdiocese,  23  yean £S6y000  —  598,000 

L.  Vernon,  chancellorship,  prebend,  and  two 

rectories,  10  years 8,000          30,000 

W«  Vetaon,  prebend  and  three  rectorias,  10  years  S,600         95,000 

C.  Vernon,  one  rectory,  10  years 2,000         20,000 

6.  Vernon,  chancellor  of  diocese    1,800            1800 

E^Venum,  registrar  of  diocese 2,000            2000 

de37,800        676,800 

Veven,  Richard,  Saxby,  r.  lord  Harborongh.    Stoke  Albany,  r.  Wil- 

bars  tan,  v.  lord  Sondes. 
Verers,  R.  W.   Coates^  v.  sequestrated.     Marton,  y.  bp.  of  Lincoln. 

Somenhall^  r.  lord  Chesterfield. 
Vincent,  Wm.  preb.  of  Chichester,  London,  Allhallown,  Qreat  and 

Less,  r.  abp  of  Cant. 
Sod  of  the  late  Dr.  Vincent,  head-master  of  Westminster  school,  dean  of 
Westminsterf  King's  chaplain,  and  rector  of  AUhallows.  The  son  has  appa- 
restiy  succeeded  to  most  of  his  father's  preferments.  The  doctor  was  patronized 
by  lord  Sidmouth,  from  whom  he  received  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Westminster.  He  preached  and  published  several  toy  at  sermona^  which  were 
carefully  distributed  by  the  Association  for  the  "  Protection  of  Property,"  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern. 

Vivian,  J.  W.,  D.D.  min.  can.  of  St.  Paul's.     London,  St,  Austin 

and  St.  Faith,  r.  Mucking,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  St  Pauls. 
Wakeham,  H.  Culford,  r.   with  Ingham,  r.  and  Timworth,  r.  bp. 

of  Lich.  and  Cov. 
Walker,  A.  J.  Bishops  Stone,  r.  hlangua,  r.    Yazer,  v.  U.  Price. 
Waipole,  Robert,  Itteringhamy  r.  with  Mannington,   r.   lord   Orford. 

St.  Mary-le-bone,  Christ  church,  d.  r.  the  King. 
Ward,  Wm.  D.D.  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  preb.  of  Sarum.     Oreat 

Uorkesley,  r.  countess  de  Grey. 
Wameford,  S.  W.,  D.D.  Burton  on  the  Hill,  r.  with  Morp.ton  in 

Marsh,  c.  and  Lower  Slaughter,   c.    Liddiard  Millicent,  r. 

rev.  Dr.  Wameford. 
Warren,  J.  dean  of  Bangor. 
Watson,  J«  J.,  D.  P.  archdn.of  St.  Alban's,  preb.  of  St.  Paul's.     DigS" 

well,  r.  Incumbent.     Hackney,  r.  S.Tyssen. 
Watson,  Richard,  preb.  of  Wells  and  Liandaff.     Dtngestcw,  y.  with 

Tregan,  c»  arch,  and  ch.  Uandaff.     Penrice,  v.   Undy,  v.  bp. 

Uandaff. 
Wataon,  Robert,  Bariavington,  r.  South  Bradon,  sinecure,  r.  lord 

Egremont.  Egdean,  r.  Hardham,  r.  sir  6.  F.  Goring. 
These  Watsons  are  relicts  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  LAndaff,  arch^ 
deacon  of  Ely,  rector  of  Knoptoft,  professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  with  the 
rectory  of  Somersham,  in  Huntingdonshire,  annexed.  The  bishop  had  been 
tator  to  the  late  dnke  of  Rutland,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Knoptoft,  and 
aeit  exerted  his  influence  for  his  advancement  to  the  bishopric  of  LandalT. 
Here  the  prelate  became  stationary :  his  politics  did  not  exactly  accord  with 
the  Toryism  of  George  III.,  and  the  doctrines  advanced  by  him  in  the  Ameri^ 
can  war  and  during  the  French  Revolution,  prevented  his  translat|oa  to  a 
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richer  aM«  Neither  hhi  aabUkm  nor  eapldityy  bowerer,  aiipetr  Id  htvt  been 
leas  than  those  of  his  brethren.  In  the  PoHlmmmu  Mtmmn  pabUshed  by  his 
son,  he  complains  bitterly  that  his  ''  public  sendees"  had  not  been  soiBciently 
rewarded,  though  possessed  of  the  numerous  preferments  mentioned.  He  also 
declaims  lustily  against  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  declaring  that  they  ^  sacri- 
ficed their  public  principles  to  priYata  ends,  and  their  honour  to  Aehr  ambition,'' 
and  that  their  "  patriotism  was  merely  a  selfish  struggle  for  power."  lo  the 
latter  opinions  all  men  had  reason  to  concur,  unless  those  blinded  by  pr^ndice 
or  personal  attachment 

Webb,  Richard,  min.  can.  of  St  PauVs,  Westminster,  and  Windsor. 
Kentworthy  y.  dn.  and  can.  of  St  Paul's. 

One  might  exhibit  a  curious  and  authentio  account  of  the  private  history  of 
this  minor  canon  of  three  churches ;  but  we  wish  to  avoid  pcrsMai  detaili 
relatlTe  to  the  clergy.  First,  because  to  enter  into  the  prirate  history  of  the 
clergy  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Secondly,  because  we  had  not  materials 
for  so  doing,  unless  we  chose  to  rely  on  reports  and  statements  which  we  had 
no  means  of  verifying.  Lastly,  and  this  is  our  principal  reason,  the  best  an* 
thenticated  private  details  serve  only  to  expose  individuals,  not  the  system ; 
whereas  oar  object  has  constantly  been  to  expose  the  syste/b:!,  not  the  individuals 
composing  it  As  a  body,  no  doubt  the  clergy  have  improved  in  external  de- 
meanor as  well  as  other  classes  of  the  community.  Modem  manners  do  not 
sanction  the  gross  vices  which  were  common  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  and  for 
sake  of  social  intercourse  the  priesthood  have  found  it  necessary  to  confonn  to 
the  altered  fashion  of  the  times.  The  clergy,  therefore,  do  not  frequently  come 
intoxicated  to  church,  nor  reel  into  the  streets  in  open  day-light :  still  some  of 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Beverly,  continae  addicted  to  hard  drinking.  ^'  I  hare 
been  acquainted,"  says  he,  '*  with  drunken  clergymen  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
intoxication  of  one,  in  particular,  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  he  was  able  to  clear  his  head  for  the  Sunday  morning's  duty,  after 
the  Saturday  night's  debauch.  I  state  it  also  as  a  notorious  fact,  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  priests  in  that  University  remarkable  for  (heir  intem- 
perate habits.  There  was  in  existence,  within  these  five  years,  a  clerical  club, 
consisting  of  not  more  than  six  members,  who  used  to  meet  at  a  tavern  erery 
Sunday  evening,  after  their  days'  labours,  and  indulge  in  compotations  worthy 
of  the  hard-drinking  parsons  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.''^ 

Webber,  Charles,  archdn.  and  can.  res.  of  Chichester.   ^mporf,T.  viiih 

AppleshaWf  c.  dn.  and  ck,  of  Chichester. 
Webber,  £•  Bathealton^  r.  bp.  of  Bath.     Runni»gt<m^  r.  tihe  King. 

Thome^  St.  Margaret,  c.  archdn.  of  Taunton* 
Webber,  James,  preb.  of  Westminster,  dn.  of  Ripon,     Kirkham,  v. 

Christ  Choichy  Oxon,  Weitminuter,  St,  Marg.  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of 

Westminster. 
Welby,  John  Earle.   Haceby,  r.  W.  G.  Welby.    Harston,  r.  the  King. 

Stroxtou,  r.  sir  J.  £.  Welby.     West  AUingtinh  r.  dn«  and  ch.  of 

Exon. 
Welfitt,  William,  D.D.  preb.  of  Canterbury.    Elmtead,  v.  Hasting^ 

leighy  T.  abp.  of  Cant.     TicehurMt^  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Cant 
WeUesley,  hon.  G.  V.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Durham,  chap,  in  ord.  to  H.  M. 

Bishop's  Wearmouth,  r.  bp.  of  Durham.     Chelsea^  r.  lord  Ca- 

dogan.     Therjield,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  St.  Paul's. 

Brother  of  lady  Ann  Culling  Smithy  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  see 
in  our  PUue 


Wells,  George,  preb.  of  Chichester.     BUHnghursty  r.  sir  H.  Goring. 
Wilson,  T,  C.  Goring. 
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Westoombe,  Thomas,  min.  can.  of  Winton.     Preston,  Candover^  v. 

with  Nutleyy  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Winton.      Winchester ,  St.  Peter 

Stoke^  r.  with  St»  Johtiy  r.  lord  Chan. 
Weston,  C.  F.  Melton  Ross,  p.  c.  Prebendary.     Ruckland,  r.  with 

Farforth,  r.  and  Harden  WeU,  c.  loid  Yarborough.     Somerby, 

r.  with  Bagenderby,  r.  the  King. 
Wetherell,  Henry,  arcbdn.  of  Hereford  and  preb.  of  Gloucester.     Kent^ 

church,  r.  the  King.     Kingstone,  v.  dn.  of  Hereford. 
Whichcote,  Francis,  Aswardby,  r.  Deeping,  St,  James,  y,  Swarby, 

T.  sir  T.  Whichcote. 
Whinfield,  H.  Battlesdon,  r.  with  Potsgrove,  r.  sir  G.  P.  Turner. 

Tyrijigham^  r.  with  Filgrave,  r.  Wm.  Praed. 
V^Tiall^,  R.  T.  preb.  of  Wells;    Ilchester,  r.  Yeovilton,  r.  bp.  of  Bath. 
Whistler,  W.  W.  Hastings,  All  Saints,  r.  and  St.  Clements,  r.  sir 

G.  Webster.  New  timber,  r.  N.  Newnham. 
Wiutoombe,  Francis,  Ferring,  v.  Prebendary.     Lodsworth^  c.  S.  W. 

Poyntz.     Stanlake,  r.  Magdalen  Coll. 
White,  Henry,  vie.  of  Lichfield  Calh.     Chehsea,  y.  Dilhorn,  y.  Rid" 

ware  Pipe,  c.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Lichfield. 
Wliittinghani,  Paul,  min.  can.  of  Norwich.     Martham,  v.  Norwich, 

St.  Saviour,  r.  Sedgford,  v.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Norwich. 
Wickham,  Thomas,  preb.  of  Sanim.     North  Newington,  y.  with  Little 

Knoyle,  c.  preb.  of  Sarum  Oath.     Yatton,  v.  with  Kenn,  c.  preb. 

of  Yatton. 
W^ilkins,  G.,  D.D.  preb.  of  Southwell.     Lowdham,  v.  Nottingham^ 

St.   Mary,  v.    and  St.  Paul,  c.  Snenton,  p.  c.  Earl  Manvers. 

Wing,  T.  lord  Chan. 
Wilkinson,  W.  F.  East  Barling,  r.  W.  F.  Wilkinson.     North  Wal- 

sham,  y.  with  Antingham,  St.  Margaret,  r.  Queen's  Coll.  Cam. 

Norwich,  St.  Benedict,  c.  and  St.  Laurence,  r.  Parishioners. 
W^ilkinson,  M.  W.  Harescombe,  r.  with  Pitchcombe,  r.  Mrs,  Pamell. 

Redgrave,  r.  G.  St.  Wilson.     Uley,  r.  lord  Chan. 
W'illoughby,  H.  P.  Birthorpe,T.  Burythorpe,  c.  lord  Chan. 
Wiogfield,  Thomas,  Stapleford,  y.  Teigh,  r.  lord  Harborough.  Tick" 

encote,  r.  J.  Wingfield. 
W'intle,  Robert,  preb.  of  St.   Paul's.     Compton  Beauchamp,  r.  Mr. 

Wright.     Culham,  v.  bp.  of  Oxford. 
W^odehouse,  hon.  A.     Bixton,  r.   East  and  West  Lexham,   r.   with 

Litchans,  r.   Kimberley,    v.   with    Barnham    Broom,  r.  lord 

Wodehouse. 
Wodehouse,   C.   N.    preb.  of  Norwich.     Geldestone,  r.  lord  Chan. 

Mumingthorpe,  r.  the  King. 
Wodehouse,  Thomas,   cart.  res.  of  Wells.     Norton,  r.  Stourmouth,  r 

bp.  of  Rochester. 
Wodehouse,  hon.  W.  Carlton  Forehoe,  r.  lord  Wodehouse.  Hingham 

r.  Falmouth,  r.  hon.  and  rev.  W.  Wodehouse. 

The  boa.  and  rev.  A.  Wodehouse,  who  has  fear  rectories  and  a  vicarage,  is 
the  8on  of  lord  Wodehouse,  the  patron,  and  son-in-law  of  sir  T.  Beauchamp* 

K 
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Proctor.    W.  Wodehoiue  is  anotlMr  lOo  of  the  noble  lord.    SefvnU  atte  of  the 
family  are  well  provided  in  charch  or  state,  but  a  notice  of  them  does  nat  belong 
to  our  present  subject 
WoUen,  W.,  D.  D.  Bridgewater,  r.  with  Ckiitan  Trinity,  v.  Kil- 

tcrif  y.  the  King. 
Wood,  George,    Cann.    St.   Rumhold,  r.  Dorchester,    Trinity^    v. 

Shaftesbury,  St,  Rumbold,  r.  lord  Shaflesbary. 
Wood,  J.,  D.D.  dean  of  Ely.     Freshwater,  r.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb. 
Wood,  Peter,  preb.  of  Chichester.     Broadwater,  r.  Rusper,  r.  Mr. 

Wood. 
Wonlej,  Ralph,    sub-dean  of  Ripon.     Finchley,  r.  bp.  of  London. 

lAtth  Ponton,  r.  rer.  Dr.  Dowdeswell. 
Woodcock,  H.  preK  of  Samm,  can.  of  Christ  Church.     Longparish, 

or  Middleton  Prebend,  lady  Chupchill.     Michaelmarsh,  r.  bp. 

of  Winton. 
Woodhouse,  J.  C.  dn.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
Woodward,  W.  P.  preb.  of  Chichester.     Plumpton,  r.  Mr«.\ Woodward. 

West  Grinstead,  r.  Mr.  Woodward. 
Woolcombe,  Henry,  Ashbury,  r.  the  King*.     High  Hampton,  r.  J.  M. 

Woolcombe.     Pillaton,  r.  W.  Helgar. 
Wonley,  H.,  D.D.   Gatcomb,   r.  Mr.  Campbell     St,  Lawrence,  r. 

hon.  C.  A.  Pelham.   Woolvrrton,  r.  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Clarke. 
Wranghara,  Francis,  archdn.  of  East  Riding  of  York  and  preb.  of  York 

and  Chester.     Dodleston,  r.  dn.  and  ch.  of  Chester.   Hunmanby, 

y,  with  Fordon,  c,  Muston,  t.  H.  S.  Osbaldeston. 
Wrench,  J.  G.,  D.C.L.  Blakeney,  e.  Haberdashers*  Comp.  London. 

Salehurat,  r,  S.  Micklethwait.     Stowting,  r.  rev.  Dr.  Wrench. 
Wrey,  B.  W.  Combintenhead,  r.  Tawstock,  r.  Temple  Imp.  c.  sir  B. 

Wrey. 
Wright,  Thomas,     East  Claydon,  y.  Middle,  r.  and  Steeple,  y.  Mr. 

Vacknell. 
Wyndham,  T.  T.,  D.D.  Hinton  Admiral,  p.  c.  G.  J.  Topps.     Mel- 
combe,  r.  with   Radipote,  c,  W.  Wyndham.     Pimpeme,  r.  lord 

Riyers. 
Yonge,  Denys,  East  Anthony,  y.  R.  Carewe.     West  Putford,  r.  lord 

Clinton.     Willoughton,  y.  King*8  Coll.  and  lord  Scarborough,  alt. 
Yonge,  James,     Cockington,    c.    Tormoham,    c.    rey.    R.    Mallock. 

Stockley  Pomeroy,  r.  bp.  of  Exeter. 
Yonge,  William,  Chan,  of  d.  of  Norwich.     Hillburgh,  r.  earl  Nelson. 

Swajfham,  v.  with  Threxton,  r.  bp.  of  Norwich. 
ScTeral  more  Vonges  in  the  church.    They  are,  by  marriage,  relations  of  earl 
Nelson,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  £5000  per 
annum. 


VALUATIONS    IN    THE    KINO'S    BOOK. 
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The  only  anth^tic  reUiin  of  the  amoont  of  church  revenues  is  the  Fiifor  Eede^ 
Mufimv,  of  tbe  ttane  of  Henry  VIII.  This  document  is  incomplete  even  for  the 
^riod  it  was  obtained,  many  deaneries  and  ecclesiastical  dignities  having  been 
Msitted ;  and  it  is  still  less  applicable  to  the  present,  owing  to  the  vast  alteration 
in  the  valae  of  land  and  tithe.  Still  it  is  the  only  anthentie  basis  for  estimating 
the  valve  of  sees  and  dignities ;  and,  aided  by  information  from  other  sources^ 
ve  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  the  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons^ 
preeentois,  chancellors,  and  other  cathedral  and  diocesan  officials. 

In  the  pfurliamentary  session  of  1830,  Dr.  Lushiiigton  admitted  the  income  of 
tbe  See  of  Canferbory  amounted  to  £32,000,  and  the  bishop  of  London  admitted  his 
iscome  amounted  to  about  £15,000.  Thus  it  appears  from  the  subjoined  table  of 
the  vahiationa  in  lAbir  Regis  that  these  sees  have  increased  in  value  twelve  and 
fionrteen  fold.  The  revenues  of  other  sees  and  dignities  being  derived  from 
Mftfces  similar  to  those  of  Canterbury  and  London,  the  ineomes  of  any  of  the 
bishopries,  dignities,  and  offices  in  the  subjoined  statement  may  be  calculated 
to  have  angmented  in  a  similar  ratio.  In  some  instances  we  have  only  been  able 
to  insert  the  year  when  the  dignity  was  received  by  the  present  possessor ;  the 
Tihie  not  being  returned  in  the  King's  Book. 

If  chorchmen  demur  to  our  mode  of  calculating  their  incomes,  our  reply  is — 
kt  us  have  an  authentic  and  authorised  return  of  the  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
rerenues.    Till  then  we  must  depend  on  collateral  and  inferential  evidence. 


Aicbbishop £2682  12    2 

Bean    1827 

Anhdeacon 163    110 

PrihendarieB. 

Vm.WeMtl   ..v 1T86 

Geo.  Moore     1795 

Clias.Norris 1799 

Earl  Nelson  1803 

Robt  Moore 1804 

Walt.Bfvwn 1804 

J.£.Boscawen 1822 

Arehdn.Croft    1822 

W.F.Baylay 1826 

John  Russell ..1827 

J.HnmcSpry   1828 

John  Peel #...1828 

¥0t«: 

Arebbiihop 1610    0  0 

Bean 808  10  7 

Chancellor  of  the  Church       86    6  8 

Precentor.... •# 96    4  2 


King*8  Book. 

Sub-dean £50  14    2 

Succentor 8    0    0 

Archdeacons, 

Robt.  Markham 90    3    1 

Fras.  Wrangham 62  14    7 

L.  Ver.  Harcourt 36    0  10 

Wm.  Barrow    61     0  10 

Canons  Resideniiary. 

Archdeacon  Markham   . .  82  11    3 

W.  Ver.-Harcourt 40    0    I 

Charles  Hawkins   14    8    4 

W.H.Dixon    32  10    5 

Prebendaries, 

Hon.  J.  Lumley  Savile  • .  14    9    9 

H.  Kitchingman 17  17    1 

SamuelSmith 9  17    1 

LamplughHird 17  17    1 

Hon.  A.Cathcart 48  19    1 

RobertAffleck 2  17    1 

W.R.Hay  19  10  10 

Edward  Otter 34  11    8 

William  Preston 14    8    9 

R.  Carey 42  17    1 

k2 
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Hon.  H.  £.  J.  Howard  ..  £11    S    0 

Archd.  Wraogham S5    0    0 

Dean  of  Wells 6    0    0 

Walter  Fletcher S4    7    S 

JobnBull 37  15    6 

TheophiluB  Barnes S8  16    0 

Dean  of  Norwich 63  16    0 

Charles  W,  Eyre 74    7     1 

G.P.Marriott S2  U    4 

Henry  John  Todd 88  17  11 

Henry  Markham 10    2    6 

Hammond  Roberson   ....  800 

John  Lowe   S8  11     8 

T.  Hutton  Croft •  47  16    3 

G.H.  Vernon,  Chanc 1818 


iLon&on : 

Bishop 1000    0  0 

Dean 210  12  0 

Chancellor  33    0  0 

Precentor 46    7  6 

Treasurer 37    0  0 

Arckdeactms. 

G.O.Cambridge 60    0  0 

Jos.  Holden  Pott     23  13  4 

I.  J.  Watson 1816 

Hugh  C.  Jones 62    0  0 

W.RoweLyall 60    0  0 

Cantnu  Residentiary, 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean    ....  10    5  0 

Thos.  Hughes 6    0  0 

F.  W.  Blomberg 7  17  1 

Sydney  Smith 7  13  4 

PrebendwrUt  qfSt.  Paul't. 

William  Gibson   8    6  8 

Robert  Watts  6  15  10 

Dean  of  Winchester    ....  1026 

Thomas  Wlntle    12    0  0 

George  Seeker 13  13  4 

William  Wood 6    0  0 

Richard  Leiidon 7    1  3 

Thomas  Randolph •  34     8  9 

W.  S.  Goddard    8    6  8 

Bishop  of  Carlisle  ......  39  13  4 

A.  R.  Chauvel 28  15  10 

Samuel  Birch 5    6  8 

John  H.  Randolph 5    6  8 

Archdeacon  Pott 19  17  6 

John  Sleath 6    6  8 

Dean  of  Christ  Church  ..  11     6  8 

Archdeacon  Watson    ....  14    6  8 

Sir  Herb.  Oakeley,  Bt.  . .  21     6  8 

Jon.  Tyers  Barrett 12     0  0 

H.  Handley  Norris......  8    5  5 

C.K.J.Dering    46    0  0 

Charles  Wods  worth    ....  5    6  8 

W  illiain  Hale  Hale 1110  10 

Jphn  Smith   17  19  2 

T,  Hartwell  Home   13    6  8 

John  Lonsdale 28    0  0 


Mhwr  Camons  of  St,  PamTs, 
H.  Fly,  Sub-dn.  if  1st  Con.  £24  17  11 
H.  J.  Knapp....  9d  do  ..     20    6    3 

W.Holmes 3d  do..     20    6    3 

R.  H.  Barham  ..  4thdo..     13  16    5 

W.J.Hall 6thdo..      15     9    9 

J.W.Vivian....  6thdo..      16  15  11 

J.  Lupton 7th  do..     15     9    9 

J.T.Bennett  ...  8thdo..  17  11  8 
R.C. Packman..  0th  do..  14  9  9 
E.G.A.BeckwithlOthdo..  16  16  S 
E.  J.  Beckwith..llth  do. .      IS  10  10 

C.  Packe    ISthdo..     13    8    6 

S.  Lushington,  Chaneellor 1828 

DurtAin : 

Bishop 1821     1    2 

Dean,  Bishop  of  St.  David's  . . .  .1827 

Prebendaries. 

David  Durell 1801 

Bishop  of  Bristol 1804 

R.  Prosser 1804 

Bishop  of  Chester 1820 

J.  SavileOgI 1820 

Th.  Gisborne 1823 

G.  Townsend 1825 

WnLS.Gilly 1826 

G.  V.  Wellesley 1827 

Charles  Thorp   18^9 

Bishop  of  Exeter 1831 

Samuel  Smith    1831 

Archdeacons. 

C.Thorpe 100    0    0 

Thos.  Singleton   36  13    4 

Bishop 2873  18    1 

Dean,  Thomas  Rennell 1805 

Prebendaries. 

Edm.  Poiilter    1791 

Robt.  Barnard   1793 

Lord  Walsingbam 1807 

Geo.  F.  Nott 1810 

W.  Harrison 1820 

Rd.  Cockbum    1825 

G.  Pretyman 1825 

Ch.  Richards 1827 

Ed w.  James  1828 

Wm.  Deal  try 1830 

William  Vaux 1831 

Thos.  Gamier 1S31 

Archdeacons, 

Lord  Walsingham   91    3    5 

Ven.  Chas.  J.  Hoare  ....      67  15    2 

iSangor : 

Bishop   1830 

Dean 22  17    3 

Chancellor   0    3    4 

Precentor 0    4    3 
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Tmsftm £0 

ittkdemeon IS 

J^ebemditrUii. 

Heory  Warren 29 

H.  W.  Majendie S 

T,  Roberts  . . . .Ut  Can... 
R-  ft^'ilUama  .  .2d  do ... . 
K.  Newcome  . .3d  do. . . . 


0 
0 
0 
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Seawr  Vicar  Choral 7 

Jooior  Vicar  Choral. ...  J 

Batl)  ann  &«^li0 : 

Biabop « 

I>»n  and  Canon  Res. . . . 

SalHiean  of  Wells 21 

Chaocellor  of  the  Church  40 

Precentor  • .  - 24 

Treisarer 62 

Arekdeaetms. 

Henry  Law 144 

C.  A.  Moyaey 26 

A.  Hamilton 8S 

CoHons  Ret.  of  WeUs. 

Henry  Gould 4 

Frederick  Beadon 24 

Thos.  Wodehoose 4 

Ch.  Henry  Pnlsford 5 

H.W.  Barnard 42 

Aichdeacon  Law 

Frebendaries  qf  WelU, 

W.F.  Browne 7 

Thomas  Heberden 6 

Hon.  J.  Marsham    •  7 

Henry  Parsons    6 

J.  Thos.  Casberd 6 

JohaWilHams 7 

EdwardWilles    5 

Brook  H.  Bridges 14 

J.  Watson  Beadon 16 

Edward  Edgell    5 

John  Lakin 6 

George  H.  Templer 6 

Thomas  Williams    6 

Joseph  Bmry 22 

J.W.  Hoskins 6 

W.  Hen.  Tnmer 6 

Richard  Watson 22 

William  Lucas  .... 
Fnincii  Goforth  .... 
Charles  Johnson  • .  • . 
William  Gimingham 

R.P.Whish 

Thomas  S.  Escott    . . 

Robert  Forster 

W.  P.  Thomas 

Wad.  Rnatchbuli . . . 
Francis  Warre 


18    9 

5  4 

Id    S 

6  7 

8    4 

3    4 
3     4 


17     0    6 


1 

7 
15 
5 
8 
2 


8 

6 

7 
0 
8 

8 


2  11 

15     0 

7     6 

0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
6  8 
0  4 
.  .1828 


16  8 

6  10 

0  0 

13  4 
6  8 

14  4 
6  8 
0  0 

16  0 

6  8 

6  8 

6  8 

6  8 

8  9 

6  8 

6  8 

15  5 


4 

0 
8 
5 
7 
4 
4 
1 
5 
5 


0 

0 

13 


0 
0 

4 


6  8 
9  9 
0     0 


0 

0 


0 
0 


6     8 
0     8 


Master  of  Balliol 

George  Vanbrugh 

Rob.  Vanbrugh  Law  .... 
Archdeacon  Moysey  • . .  • 

Henry  Pepys 

Miles  Bland 

Samuel  Blackall 

Chas.  Edm.  Keene • 

Archd.  of  Taunton  ...... 

W.  A.  Fitzhugh 

Henry  Hoskins   

William  Bowe 

W.  B.  Whitehead    

Charles  M.  Mount 
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£22    0    0 

4  IS    4 
11  13    4 

5  6    8 


7  6 

6  8 

6  8 

0  7 


8 

5 

5 
88 

16     7 
11     6     8 

6  12 
22  0 
11     4 


1 
0 
2 


6    6    8 


iSrtotol : 

Bishop £327    5    7 

Pean^  H.  Beeke    1814 

Prehendariea. 

H.J.  Ridley 1816 

William  Bond     1818 

JohnSurtees 1821 

Lord  W.  Somerset 1822 

Samuel  Lee    1831 

Henry  Harvey  1831 

Archdeacon  of  Dorset....      82  12    8 

Bishop £420  18    8 

Dean,  R.  Hodgson   1820 

Prebendarie$. 

Adn.  Markham laoi 

S.  J.  Goodenough. .«,  1810 

W.Vansittart    1824 

Dean  of  Wells   1826 

Archdeacon,. S.J.  Goodenough  ..1831 
Chancellor,  W.  Fletcher 1814 

Bishop £420    0    0 

Dean,  G.  Davys    1831 

Prebendaries, 

Archd.  Clarke  1801 

James  Slade 1816 

Archdn.  Wrangham 1826 

Wm.  Ainger 1827 

G.  B.  Blomfield 1827 

Robt.  V.  Law 1829 

Archdeacons. 

Unwin  Clarke   1801 

John  Headlam 1820 

Bishop 677  6    3 

Dean 58  9    4 

Precentor 35  0  10 

Chancellor  of  the  Church  27  7     1 


Geo.  M.  Coleridge 20  10    0     Treasurer 62    6    8 
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ArMtaemu* 

Charles  Webber 38    S  4 

Thonfui  Birch SO  16  0 

Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 192% 

Canom  Re$idintiary, 

Archdeacon  Webber  • .  • .  16  IS  0 

Thomas  Baker 12    0  0 

Charles  E.  Hutchinson  .  •  10    0  0 

Charles  Webber,  jun 1820 

Cdnoiif  Non-reiOenti. 

Thomas  Heberden 11  17  4 

Treasurer  of  Church  ....  20    0  0 

Chanc.  of  Church    8    0  0 

R.Constable, 8    0  0 

George  Fied.  Nott 18  IS  4 

James  Capper 2  IS  4 

BarrePhipps 4  15  0 

Precent  of  Church 20  13  4 

John  G.  Challen 11    0  0 

William  Woodward    ....  IS    0  0 

Thomas  Valintine   0  10  0 

Charles  Gray IS    6  8 

Edmand Cartwright   ....  16  10  5 

Hugh  James  Rose 2    8  4 

George  H.  Webber 4  10  0 

PeterWood 18    6  8 

George  Shiflber 2    6  8 

Edward  Fulham 0  16  8 

W.  St.  A.  Vincent 10    0  0 

J.Lettice 0  16  8 

8.J.Tufnell 0  10  0 

Chancellor  of  Diocese....  4    6  8 

R.Tredcroft 2  18  4 

Richard  Bingham  10    2  8 

David  WiUiams 18    6  8 

George  Wells 10    6  0 

HenryAtkins 9  16  8 

IBIff: 

Bishop £2184  18    0 

Dean,  James  Wood 1820 

PrehendarieB, 

Archdeacon  Cambridge  1705 

George  L.  Jenyns 1802 

John  H.  Sparke 1818 

Henry  Fardell 1819 

W.W.Childers 1824 

E.B.  Sparke 1829 

Benj.  Parke 1831 

Wm.  French 18S1 

Archdeacon 97    5    2 

lErrtttv : 

Bishop,  H.  Pbillpotts 1830 

Dean,  W.  Landon 158    0    0 

Canons  Residentiary, 
Precentor,  Thomas  Bartlam  99  13    4 
Chanc.  of  the  Ch.,  Acln.  Potts  60    0    0 
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Treasurer,  The  liord  Bishop  33    7  S 

Sub-dean,  J.  Parker  Fisher    22  10  0 

Ar€hdeaam». 

JohnMoore 60  16  10 

R.  H.  Froude 37  10  7 

John  Sheepshanks 60    6  6 

GeorgeBames 49    0  0 

16  Prebendaries^  £4  each. 

Bishop   £316     7    3 

Dean,  E.  Rice   1825 

Prebendartee, 

Hon.  D.  Finch 1792 

G.W.  Hail 1810 

T.  Selwyn 1814 

E.Bankes 1821 

Adn.  Wetherell 1825 

J.H.Seymour 1829 

Archdeacon  ...  • 64  10    o 

Bishop iC768  II  0 

Dean 38    6  3 

Chancellor    14    3  4 

Precentor 21     9  7 

Treasurer 9  10  10 

Archdeacons, 

J.  J.Corbett    82  10  10 

Henry  Wetherell 41  17  11 

Canons  Residentiary, 

T.Underwood 14    0  0 

JohnClutton   7  13  4 

Hen.  C.  Hobart 1  17  8 

H.H.Morgan 4  10  0 

Arthur  Matthews    3    0  6 

Caiioas  or  Prebendaries. 

John  Wall      I  19  2 

J.  Walker  Baugh   1113  I 

R.  Wetherell    16    0  0 

Love  Robertson  28  12  6 

Samuel  Picart 7    10 

Christ.  Swainson 12  10  0 

Edward  Barnard 10    7  6 

Hon.  R.  B.  Stopford  ....  17181 

James  Garbett 7  10  0 

Dean  of  St.  Asaph 16    0  2 

Henry  Hoskins    11     6  8 

H.  HuntiDgford 16    6  0 

Charles  Taylor 20    0  0 

Harry  Lee    10  13  6 

Archdeacon  Clarke 17  18  0 

James  Wetherell 6  16  0 

Hon.  J,  Somers  Cocks  . .  2  10  2 

James  Johnson    2  12  11 

Fred.  Twisleton 3    9  7 

Hon.  Hen.  Rodney 11    4  4 

K.E.  Money    15    6  0 


VALUAVIO^'6   IN 

PeaA  of  Hereford  ••••••  S    7    8 

John  Clnttoiiy  jm 1    S    4 

Bishop 659  17     8 

Deu  of  Licklield   40    0    0 

Precentor 40    0    0 

Chancellor    40  IS    1 

IVeasarer 56  13    4 

J.Newling S4    0    0 

Spacer SS^dan   ••.•....  S3    0    0 

6eo.HodMii    30    0    0 

Sunoel  Butler 26  13    4 

William  Spooner 45    0    3 

Edwtrd  Bather   10    0    0 

George  Hodaon  30  16  I0{ 

Prtbemdariu  i^  hUhjUld. 

J.  F.  MuckleetoB 0  10    0 

Dean  of  Bangor  ••••••••  8    0    0 

Thomas  Wythe     10    0    0 

II  iiliam  Walker 10  11    5 

Archdeacon  Butler 2    8    4 

W.G.Rowland 6  13    4 

Sir  Her.  Oakeley^  Bt.  . .  2    0    0 

Chancellor  Law •••  1    0    0 

Thomas  Cotton  Fell   «...  13    6    8 

Watson  W.  Diekins 10    0    0 

T.  ILBiomfield   0    3    4 

Simeon  Clayton  5    0    0 

The  Lord  Bishop 20    0    0 

John  Kempthome   2  13    4 

PnuKisBlick 16    8 

Archdeacon  Spooner  • .  •  •  2    0    0 

Archdeacon  Bather 2  13    4 

J.  F.  MacklestoB,  Smcctn  14    0  10 

ItBOlIn: 

BUhop 824    4    9 

Deaa  and  Canon  Res.....  203    9    7 

ATchdtaeonim 

Charles  Ooddard 179  19    2 

H.KayeBonney 60  12    3 

Henry  V.  Bayley    25  17    8 

JiwUyHill 87  14    7 

J.  a  HoUingworth 64  14    2 

T.  Kayt  fionney 67  19    2 

Precentor 40  13    8 

Chancellor  of  the  Charch  42    7    4 

Sud-dean 2    8    4 

lVe6endarie«. 

George  Jepson 10    0 

Maurice  Johnson 3    0    0 

WilUamUett 2  16    8 

GeoTgeMoore 32    0    0 

John  Humphrey 7  15    2 

Kicbard  Turner 25    6    4 

V^*Htimphrey 33  18    6 

Frederick  Apthorpe    ••••  30  11     3 
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GeorgeD.Kent 0    3    4 

Robert  Pointer 0  10    0 

R.WilliaiBS 15  14    2 

Archdeacon  H.  Boaney.*  45    3    3 

Jaaies  CaHnm ». . . .  14  10    0 

W.W.Drake 7    7    6 

John  Pretyman    36    0    0 

C.  A.  Wheelwright 12  18    9 

CWebbLeBas 12    5    0 

J.U.B.  Mountain 16  10    2 

SirC.  Anderson,  Bt 1812 

HearyCraTen,  Ord 21  13    1 

Pean  of  Rochester 29  10    2 

Archdeacon  Goddard....  36    3    4 

J.  Henry  Batten 5    5    5 

Charles  Tumor 19    0    0 

WUliam  Palmer 5  12    1 

Edward  Fane 19  14    2 

John  Bourerie 4    9    4 

George  Beckett   38  16    8 

HenryRycroft 22  13    4 

Theodore  Bouweos 26    7    3 

Edward  Edwards   13  13  11 

Archdeacon  of  Stow  • « • .  20    0  10 

Archdeacon  T.  Bonney  •  •  6    5    3 

Nathaniel  Dodson 11    0    0 

Francis  Swan,  jun 9    3.5 

Fred.  Borradaile 7    3    4 

Edward  Warneford 24    6    ^ 

The  Lord  Bishop 17    7    6 

J.  Hobart  Seymour 27    6    3 

ThomasTurton    20    0    0 

Fras.  V.  Lockwood 12  10    0 

John  Maul    33    2    3 

Joha  Graham *• ..  4    0    0 

Edward  Smedley    1 1  19    7 

Peter  Fraser    10  19    2 

(Vacant)    tiighUn  ..  68  16    0 

ILUltliaff: 

Bishop 154  14    2 

Precenlor 6    0    0 

Chancellor   2  13    9 

Treasurer 12    2  11 

Archdeacon.... •••  38  12    6 

PrehendatiMMm 

WUUam  Williams    •  16    8 

John  Fleming 4    0    0 

W.  B.  M.  Lisle    3  10    7 

Richard  Watson 3    5    5 

Joha  F.Parker   3  17    1 

H.  Handley  Norris 1     3    4 

J.  Thomas  Casberd  ...•••  4    0    0 

Thomas  Gaisford .'  •  •  5    6    8 

Edward  James    0  18    1 

Bishop 834  11    7 

Dean,  George  Pellew 1828 
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£.  S.Thurlow 1788 

J.Procter 1796 

T.  Methold 1804 

Philip  Fiflher 1814 

C.  N.  Wodehouse 1817 

Ed.  Bankes    1820 

Arehdeawiu, 

J.  Olderahaw 143  8  4 

Henry  Bathurst 71  1  8 

H.  D.  Berners 80  2  1 

George  Olorer 76  9  4 

Bishop S81  11     0 

Canona  9/  Chrigt  Church. 

F.  Barnes 1810 

£.  C.  Dowdeswell 1808 

Hen.  Woodcock 1821 

W.  Buckland 1825 

E.  B,  Pu«ey    1828 

Edw.  Burton 1829 

R.  W.  Jelf 1830 

John  Bull   1830 

Archdeacon 71    6    0 

Bishop 414  17    8 

Dean,  T.  Turton 1880 

PrebendarUs, 

Spenc.  Madan    1800 

S.  Pratt  1808 

Wm.  Toumay    1817 

T.  S.  Hughes 1827 

John  James    1829 

W.  Macdouali  1831 

Archdeacon 129    7    1 

ChaneeUor. 
Spenc.  Madan    1794 

Bishop 368  14     0 

Dean,  Stevens ..•..1620 

Prebendarie§. 

Hon.  J.  Marsham 1797 

Hon.  F.  Hotham 1807 

Matthew  Irving 1824 

W.  F.Baylay 1827 

John  Griffith 1827 

ProT.  of  Oriel 1828 

Archdeiuson 84  14    9 

ishop 1385    6    0 

Dean  and  Canon  Res.    . .    204  10    0 

Precentor 69    6    8 

Chancellor  of  the  Church.      56    6  10 
Treasurer loi    3    1 


ENGLAND. 

Arthitmmiu. 

JohnFisher 54  18  G 

Liscombe  Clarke 70  11  8 

W.  Macdonald 64  18  9 

Can<m$  Retidcntiary, 

T.H.Hume 101     3  1 

Arcbd. Fisher 30    3  4 

Archd.  Macdonald 29     0  O 

Matthew  Marsh 35  16  3 

Hon.  F.  P.  Bouverie  ....  43  12  6 

W.L.Bowles 6  10     O 

Subdean    , 1  13  4 

Succentor 13     0  O 

Pre/>fndf/ries. 

Archibald  Alison    14  13  4 

W  J.Kerrich 19  10  O 

Henry  Hetley 7     0  0 

John  White 18    0  O 

Francis  Saunders    3    4  2 

Jarvis  Kenrick    68  13  4 

Martin  Whish 32    0  0 

Prof.  Civil  Law,  Oxford  .  39    6  3 

A.  IJ.  Howman    30    0  0 

Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  25  16  0 

Robert  Morres 16    0  0 

George  Fred.  Nott 20    0  O 

JohnSalter 17  10  0 

Henry  Woodcock   18. 16  S 

Dean  of  Exeter 19    9  S 

J.T.  Hurlock 52  11  5 

Archd.  Onslow    62    0  0 

William  Fisher   50    0  0 

Frederick  Browning  ....  36    0  0 

JohnStill 35  15  6 

Edward  Fane 10    0  0 

Thomas  H.  Mirehottse  •.  24    5  10 

H.  W.  Majendie 20    0  0 

The  Lord  Bishop 

William  Potchett    82    9  2 

Edward  Bouverie   17    0  0 

JohnBright 29    3  1 

Archdeacon  Clarke 28  19  2 

G.  A.  Montgomery 8    0  0 

Thomas  Tyrwhitt   4  13  4 

Charles  Grove 2    0  0 

Edw.  C.  Ogle 52    0  0 

W.  S.  Goddard    22    5  7 

Edward  Berens  20    0  0 

Herbert  Hawes 82    1  10 

George  Stanley  Faber    . .  20    0  0 

Francis  Lear    •  6    0  1 

St.  a^apl^ : 

Bishop 187  11  0 

Archdeacon 74  15  7 

Dn.  and  Chan,  of  Diocese.  45  11  6 

Precentor 40    0  0 

Chanc.  of  the  Church....  87  13  4 

Treasurer 18    6  8 
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PreUndarUM. 

C.  Robaon 

H.  Horaley 

J.  H.  M«  Laxmoore    . . .  • 

Curtai  CoMomM, 
fiocer  Clough 

H.  H,  EdwanlB  

Sowlaud  Williams 

J.  Francis  Clearer 

Rowland  WingtkeM 

W.  Williams    

T.  6.  Roberts 

9t.Satottr0: 

Bttbop 

Precentor 

(banc,  of  the  Chnrch .... 
Treasarer 


0  5  5 

0  5  5 

S  6  8 

2  6  8 

2  6  8 

2  6  8 

2  6  8 

2  6  8 

2  10  7 

2  6  8 


426    2     1 

20  6  10 
17  17  1 
24  18    6 


8 
0 
0 
0 


8 
0 
0 
0 


Canons, 

Preb,  of,  5tk  Cursai. 1800 

Archdn.  of  Brecon 1805 

\Tchdn.  of  Carmarthen    ...••.•,  1810 

St  David's   56 

Brecon  .••••••.,.,,,,,,  40 

Cardigan 18 

Cannaithen lo 

^^op 029   IS 

{>ean  of  Rochester   1828 

JameiMeakin   1804 

f^StJohn 1804 

JjBuDigby     181S 

JJown.  Forester 1815 

HenTyA.Pye    1818 

JohnDaTiwin    1825 

J;linst  Benson 1885 

G-FaoMett 1827 

Aan.  Mngleton 1829 

«0D.  J.  S.  Cocks 1830 


Southwell  Collegiate  Chapter. 
Prthendaries, 

William  Dealtry 5    2    0 

Henry  Smith    5    0    0 

Archdn.  Barrow 2  11  3 

J.T.  Becher 13    4  7 

James  Jarvis  Cleaver. ...  22  19  7 

£.6.  Marsh 0  17  11 

Robert  Chaplin   27  19  7 

George  Wilkins '.  22    6  0 

Charles  Nixon 12  6 

Frederick  Anson 24  10  0 

John  Rudd 8  17  6 

C.Boothby 32    6  3 

T.  Percival 23  11  4 

Fitzgerald  Wintour    ....  15    7  11 

Thos.  H.  Shepherd 16  15  10 

C.  Vernon- Harcourt  ....  48    1  3 

Brecon  Collegiate  Chapter. 

Prebendaries, 

Bishop  of  St.  David's....  47     0  0 

Precentor 18    0  0 

Chancellor   34    0  0 

H.  Daries  Morgan 7    0  7 

W.Morgan 3    6  8 

D.  Williams 7  13  4 

Richard  Veuables I     6  8 

Archdeacon  Beynon   ....  7    6  8 

Archdeacon  Payne 2    0  0 

W.  J.Rees 9  15  4 

D.R.  Allen 13    0  0 

W.  A.  Barker 3  17  3 

C.  Griffith     5    0  0 

J.Jones    ...••  12    9  4 

J.Drake  6  IS  4 

J.  Holcombe..  •.••.....•  10    0  0 

Charles  Thorp 5     8  9 

Edward  Owen 13    6  8 

Jeremiah  Jackson 1    7  1 

J.  Daviea •••.  12    0  0 

John  Hughes 7    6  8 

L.  Llewellin... 15    0  0 


CHURCH    OF    IRELAND. 


Having^  in  the  preceding  chapter,  given  a  detailed  account  of  the 
general  principles  and  management  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  will 
not  be  requisite  to  be  equally  copious  in  our  exposition  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant establishment. 

In  the  past  and  present  state  of  Ireland  we  have  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  the  government  that  is  said  to  '*  work  well,"' 
and  the  wretchedness  of  her  population,  her  tithe-system,  her  vast 
tracts  of  land,  either  ill-cultivated  or  totally  unproductive,  her  judicial 
and  magisterial  administration,  her  insurrections,  factions,  burnings, 
desolations,  and  bloody  domestic  outrages, — ail  symptomatic  of  a  com- 
munity entering  on  the  first  stages  of  civilization, — afford  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  excellencies  of  the  good  working  government.  In  England, 
it  is  true,  there  are  grievous  abuses  in  the  absorption  of  public  money 
by  the  Aristocracy,  in  the  denial  of  justice  by  the  cost  and  uncertainty 
of  legal  decisions  ;-^in  the  tolerance  of  commercial  monopolies,  in  corn- 
laws,  partial  taxation,  and  other  oppressions  ; — but  these  sink  into  in- 
significance when  contrasted  with  the  sufferings  of  Ireland.  There  the 
natural  order  af  society  has  been  inverted,  and  the  government  for  many 
years  existed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  tiie  people  ex- 
isted solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  government. 

Among  the  various  forms  under  which  oppression  has  been  carried  on, 
the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Church  Establishment ;  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  for  whose  benefit  this  institution  exists  in  Ireland.  Is  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  the  people,  or  the  state  ?  If  by  the  former  id 
meant  those  who  minister  religious  instruction,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  of  advantage  to  them.  The  teachers  of  religion  in  Ireland  are  nearly 
all  Catholics,  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  of  the  same  persuaBion, 
and  what  religion  there  is  the  expense  is  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Neither  the  really  operative  clergy,  therefore,  nor  the 
people,  benefit  by  the  church  establishment.  With  respect  to  the  state, 
the  advantage  appears  not  less  equivocal.  The  alliance  betwixt  church 
and  state  is  founded  on  reciprocal  benefits — that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
state  shall  give  its  civil  protection  to  the  church,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
church  shall  aid  in  sustafning  the  state,  by  its  influence  over  the  people: 
— this  is  the  basis  of  the  compact ;  and  it  follows,  when  the  church 
loses  its  influence,  when  it  loses  the  adherence  of  a  majority  of  the 
population,  when  it  is  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  state,  the  compact 
is  dissolved ;  it  has  no  claim  for  protection,  and  its  alliance  becomes  a 
source  of  weakness  instead  of  power. 
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Sach  is  the  actual  conditioii  of  the  Irish  church,  such  the  advantages 
it  oonfera  on  the  govermnent ;  it  adds  little  to  its  authoritj,  affords  no 
ftid  to  the  civil  magistrate,  neither  the  law  nor  its  ministers  are  rendered 
more  sacred  by  its  influence — quite  the  reyerse.  Authority  is  degraded 
and  abhorred  in  Ireland,  solely  on  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment :  it  is  the  colossal  grievance  of  the  country,  the  source  of  all  its 
factions,  murmuring,  and  discontent.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  establishment  maintained  ?  On  what  principle  or  pretext  is  it  justi- 
fied? The  godly  cannot  defend  it  from  piety,  the  politician  from 
reasons  of  state,  nor  the  patriot  for  the  blessings  it  confers  on  the 
oommunity.  Whose  interest,  then,  is  identified  with  the  odious  system  ? 
The  only  rational  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  question  is  the  fact, 
that  there  is,  in  Ireland,  as  in  this  country,  an  oligarchical  interest^ 
which  has  entwined  itself  round  her  institutions,  and  whose  support  is 
incompatible  with  public  liberty  and  happiness.  For  many  years  Ireland 
was  the  prey  of  a  favoured  caste,  a  selfish  and  bigoted  faction,  who 
divided  her  as  a  spoil ;  and  such  was  the  wretched  policy  of  the  general 
government,  that  it  was  weak  and  unprincipled  enough  to  avail  itself 
of  the  folly  and  cupidity  of  such  agents  to  preserve  a  precarious  sove- 
reignty— when,  too,  its  frown  would  have  made  the  same  creatures, 
who  were  ready,  at  any  time,  to  sacrifice  their  country  for  a  pension  or 
a  place,  instrumental  to  her  greatness  and  welfare.  Under  the  Wel- 
lington and  Grey  administrations  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
a  more  impartial  and  enlightened  system ;  with  what  success  time  must 
devebpe ;  but  it  is  apparent,  so  long  as  her  ecclesiastical  establishment 
is  continued— it  is  vain  to  expect  contentment  and  tranquillity.* 

The  Irish  branch  of  the  United  Church  is  more  pregnant  with  abuses 
even  than  its  sister  establishment  in  England ;  presenting  a  more  re- 
volting spectacle  of  inordinate  incomes,  of  kx  chscipline,  of  laborious 
duties  without  adequate  remuneration,  and  of  an  immense  ecclesiastical 
revenue  levied  under  circumstances  of  greater  insult,  partiality,  and 
oppression.  The  points  most  deserving  attention  in  the  exposition  of 
these  subjects  are,  fint,  the  revenue  of  the  Irish  Protestant  establish- 
ment ;  secondly  f  the  number  of  individuals  among  whom  thia  revenue 
i<^  divided;  thirdly ^  the  hardships  and  impoverishment  resulting  not 
less  from  the  amount  than  the  mode  in  which  the  clerical  income  ie 
*^^*~~«^— ^— ^^»— ^M^^— ^p^-^^— »«      —^^—^      i^i— ^^^—i ^i^— ^^— ^^^— ^^»^— -^^— ^»»^.^»— ^»^— ^— ^j^^^ 

*  While  the  Catholic  religion  maintains  its  influence  over  the  popular  mind, 
we  ttteem  it  quite  irapoMible  for  any  government  permaBently  to  maintain  its 
aathority  without  conciliating  the  priesthood.  Lord  Grey  ought  to  mi^e  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy  out  of  the  tithes  ;  or  send  over  to  Dublin  his  grace 
of  Norfolk,  or  other  popish  viceroy,  who  believes  with  O'Connell  in  the  real 
pretence.  The  Irish  proprietary,  too,  have  evinced  a  singular  want  of  political 
philosophy.  The  late  lord  Liverpool  stated  that  nineteen-twentietha  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  belonged  to  protestanta ;  but  how  can  they  expect  to  enjoy 
their  possessions  in  peace  if  they  continue  to  differ  from  their  peasantry  inpomis 
of  faith,  A  gentleman  ought  to  be  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  sects  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant ;  in  such  matters  it  is  best  to  follow  the  multitude,  or  those 
vrho  cultivate  his  domains,  Voltaire  built  a  church  for  bis  neighbours  at  Femey, 
aud  occasionally  preached  there. 
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levied ;  fourthly^  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  church  ;  laithfy  the  dimi- 
nutive portion  of  the  population  who  derive  even  a  aeniblance  of  benefit 
from  the  intolerable  burthen  imposed  on  the  land  and  industry  of  the 
community.  We  shall  touch  on  these  several  heads  of  inquiry  as  briefly 
as  possible,  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  such  facts  as  illustrate  the 
state  oi  the  church. 

To  begin  with  our  first  topic— ^Ae  Irish  Church  Revenue,  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  a  mass  of  important  details  has  been  laid  before  par- 
liament relative  to  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment ;  but,  either  from  inability  or  reloctance  in  the  parties  interested 
to  communicate  the  requisite  information,  our  knowledge  is  still  far 
from  complete  and  accurate  on  this  interesting  branch  of  public  statiBtics. 
Upon  the  authority  of  documents  so  conmiunicated  we  sluill,  however,  in 
great  part,  found  our  exposition ;  and  thus,  by  relying  on  the  statements 
of  the  clergy  themselves,  their  registrars,  and  other  dependent  officials, 
ue  shall  at  least  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  arrived,  throug-h  a 
prejudiced  medium,  at  an  exaggerated  result. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  revenues  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy. 
The  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  derived  principally  from  land,  but  partly 
from  tithe.  In  some  dioceses,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  tithes  of  almost  every  parish  is  paid  to  Uie  bishop;  affording 
decisive  testimony  of  the  ancient  fourfold  division  of  parochial  tithes, 
and  of  the  veracity  of  the  allegation  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  poor 
were  formerly  entitled  to  share  equally  with  the  bishop  and  priest  in  the 
produce  of  this  impost.  The  practice,  however,  is  not  universal ;  and 
the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  chiefly  arise  from  their  immense  landed 
estates.  In  the  session  of  1824,  returns  were  made  to  parliament  of 
the  number  of  acres  attached  to  the  several  Irish  sees.*  These  returns 
are  very  incomplete,  and  were  mostly  compiled  by  the  registrars  from 
the  fallacious  representations  of  the  tenantry.  Three  dioceses,  Dromore, 
Down,  and  Raphoe,  made  no  return  at  all;  alleging  that,  on  examining 
the  leases  of  the  church  lands,  it  was  found  they  did  not  mention 
*'  the  number  of  acres  demised."  In  the  return  from  Armagh,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  number  of  acres  has  been  calculated  ^m  the 
representations  of  the  tenants,  but  '*  the  lands  have  never  been  surveyed." 
Of  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  in  these  reports,  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact  subsequently  ascertained,  that,  in  one  of  them  there  was  a  trifling 
omission  of  thirteen  thousand  acres.  Enough,  however,  may  be  col- 
lected from  them  to  show  the  vast  extent  of  ecclesiastical  property :  in 
fact,  it  is  clear  that  the  bishops'  lands  are  held,  leased,  and  managed 
much  upon  the  same  liberal  scale  and  principle  that  lands  are  in 
Australia,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia ;  and  the  conjectural  estimates  by 
Wakefield,  and  other  statists,  of  what  their  immense  incomes,  either 
actually  are,  or  might  be  made,  under  an  improved  system  of  tenure 
and  cultivation,  are  not  remote  from  the  truth.     We  shall  insert  the 
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immber  of  acres  retamed  by  foaiteen  sees ;  the  acres  are  Irish,  which 
makes  the  amount  about  one-third  less  than  it  would  be  in  English  acres. 

XuTnher  of  Acres  of  Land  belonging  to  fourteen  Irish  Sees. 

Name,  See,  Quantity  of 

See-Lands. 

Lord  J.  O.  Beresfordy  D»D.   •  •  •  •  Armagh 63,270 

Power  LePoer  TrenchyD.D.*'*-  Tuam 49,281 

Richard  PoMonby^  D.D Derry     •••'•••  94,836 

John  Leslie^  D.D.    ••••••  • Elpbin   •  •  •  •  •  31 ,832 

James  VerschoyU,  D.D. Killala 34,672 

Lord  Robert  Tottenham.  D.D.    •  •  Clogber  • 27,070 

Nathaniel  Alexander ^  D.D Meath    1 8,374 

George  De  la  PoerBeresfordf D.D.  Kilmore 47,361 

Richard  Whately,  D.D. Dublin  ••••...  21,781 

Samuel  Kyle,  D.D. Cork  and  Robs  22,756 

John  Brinkieyj  D.D.    •  •  •  •  • Cloyne 15,871 

Richard  LanrencCf  D.  C.L ••  Cashel   •••«••  1 3,392 

Robert  Fowlery  D.D.  • Ossory 1 3,391 

Hon.  R.  Bourke,  D.D.    Waterford  •  •  • .  9,996 

Total,  in  Irish  acres 463,962» 


Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  estimates 
the  lands  belonging  to  all  the  sees  to  amount  to  617,598  Irish  acres, 
which  are  equal  to  about  990,000  English  acres.f  This  does  not  in« 
clnde  the  demesne  lands  attached  to  the  episcopal  residences,  and  which, 
H  the  same  authority,  are  said  to  vary  from  100  to  500  acres  each  ; 
making  the  entire  patrimony  of  the  bishops  about  623,598  acres,  or, 
according  to  Beaufort's  map  of  Ireland,  one  nineteenth  of  tl^  entire 
Kil  of  the  kingdom.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  enough  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  twenty-two  bishops,  especially  when  it  is  considered  a 
population  of  eight  millions  is  to  be  supported  out  of  the  remainder. 

However,  the  area  grasped  by  the  right  reverend  fathers  affords  an 
inaccurate  idea  of  their  incomes.  Mr.  Baron  Foster  supposes  the 
average  value  of  the  see-lands  to  be  20«.  per  acre.  Even  at  this  low 
rate,  the  bishops'  lands,  if  out  of  lease,  would  yield  a  total  revenue  of 
^623,598,  averaging  £28,340  to  each  prelate.  Some  of  the  wealthier 
^ees,  as  those  of  Derry,  Armagh,  Tuam,  and  Elphin,  would  have 
incomes,  respectively,  of  £94,836,  £63,270,  £49,281,  and  £31,832, 
exclusive  of  w^hat  might  be  derived  from  tithes,  patronage,  and  other 
WQrces.  But  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical  tenures  precludes  the  bishops 
^ni  realizing  incomes  to  this  amount.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  the 
occupying  tenantry  are  the  bishops*  tenants ;  the  immediate  lessees  hold 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  xxi.  No.  402,  Session  1824. 
t  Parliamentary  Papers,  toI.  Ix.  page  75,  Session  1825. 
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from  the  bidiopt  for  the  term  of  21  yean ;  the  bishope  renew  the  leaset 
from  year  to  year,  always  leaving  21  years  unexfMred ;  the  rent  resenre<i 
to  the  bishops  is  mostly  the  old  rent  payable  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
which  has  become  almost  nominal,  and  the  real  incomes  of  the  bishops 
proceed  from  the  annual  Jines  for  renewing  the  leases.  Now  these  fines 
usually  amount  to  about  one-fifUi  of  what  an  ordinary  landlord  would 
receive  for  rent.  So  that,  if  the  actual  worth  of  the  see  lands  be 
£623,598,  the  sum  ordinarily  received  does  not  exceed  £124,719. 

We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  explain  this,  because  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension.     The  iact  is, 
the  spiritual  temnes  are  one  great  obstacle  to  agricultural  improyement 
in  Ireland.     The  Church  is  a  principal  proprietor  of  the  soii,  bat  the 
vast  tracts  she  holds  can  never  be  cultivated  to  advantage  under  the 
uncertainties  of  the  existing  system.     Much  of  the  land  is  rough  pas- 
ture,  bog,  and  mountain,  which  requires,  in  the  first  instance,  a  great 
expenditure  to  render  productive;  but  who  would  risk  capital  in  the 
undertaking  with  a  lease  which,  bylaw,  cannot  exceed  twenty ^ane  pears ; 
or  with  a  certainty  of  having  a  fine  levied  on  its  renewal,  augmented 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  money  and  labour  expended  in  impiovement  ? 
Again,  an  ecclesiastical  tenant  is  never  sure  of  his  landlord,  being  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  changed,  not  only  by  death  but  translation.     New 
lords,  as  the  proverb  says,  often  bring  new  laws.     Although  the  usual 
course  is  to  renew  every  year  at  one-fifth  of  the  real  worth,  yet  some 
prelates  act  differently ;  they  will  have  surveys  made — demand  exorbi- 
tant fines— or  wait  the  fall  of  the  leases,  which  are  relet  at  a  nominal 
rent,  perhaps,  to  their  own  relations.     From  these  causes  arises  the 
non-improvement  uniformly  remarked  in  the  condition  of  the  church 
lands.     It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  public  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
the  practice  is  as  little  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  bishops  as  to 
those  of  the  lessees^  by  rendering  the  incomes  of  the  former  not  only 
kss  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  uncertain,  varjring,  as  they  do, 
with  the  amount  of  the  fines,  or  perhaps  they  lose  the  fines  altogether, 
the  tenants  electing  to  run  out  their  leases,  and  thus  the  advantage  stands 
over  to  the  succeeding  diocesan. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  bishops,  from  estates,  tithes,  bro- 
kerage in  livings  and  other  means,  contrive  to  make  a  very  profitable 
crusade.     In  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol  xliii.  p.  483)  their  incomes 
are  stated  to  average  £10,000  a  year  each,  or  £220,000  in  the  whole. 
The  patronage  of  an  Irish  bishop,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak,  is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  income  of  his  see.  The  vast  revenues  appendant 
to  the  bishoprics  may  be  inferred  from  the  immense  wealth  the  prelates 
leave  behind  them.     A  former  Bishop  of  Clogher,  (the  predecessor  of 
the  soldieT'lnsKap,)  who  had  been  Cambridge  tutor  to  lord  Westmoreland, 
went  over  to  Ireland  without  a  shilling,  and  continued  in  his  bishopric 
for  eight  years,  and,   at  the  end  of  that  time,  died  worth  between 
£300,000  and  4Q0,000.     It  was  stated,  by  Sir  John  Newport,*  that 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  viii.  p.  837. 
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thne  hukfOfB^  ift  Uie  last  fifteen  years,  had  left  the  eaonnoiui  aimi  of 
£700,000  to  their  families. 

The  career  of  Warbarton,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Brinkley  in  the  see 
of  Qoyne,  is  an  example  of  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the 
Irish  bishops.   Warbarton,  whose  real  name  was  Mungan,  died  in  1826. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  road-way  piper,  in  a  little  viDage  in  the  north 
oilielaiuL     He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  intended  for  that  Church. 
On  the  continent,  where  he  was  sent  to  study  at  one  of  the  Catholic 
edleges,  before  the  building  of  Maynooth,  he  was  thrown,  by  accident, 
iflfto  the  society  of  the  earl  of  M oira,  and  having  won  his  fkronr,  was 
indiiced  to  change  his  destination  from  the  Roman  to  the  Protestant 
Churdu     He  was,  after  taking  orders,  appointed  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
in  America,  and  there  he  married  his  first  wife,  a  lady  said  to  have  been 
particnlnriy  recommended  by  lord  Moira.     That  lady  soon  after  dying, 
be  married  his  second  wife,  now  his  widow.     With  her  he  changed  his 
name  to  Warburton.     He  became  dean  of  Ardah,  then  bishop  of  lime- 
rkk,  and  from  thence  was  translated  to  Cloyne.     He  was  a  man  of 
oourteoiis  manners,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  higher  circles.   His  ruling 
pasBum  was  the  acquisition  of  riches,  which  the  retired  situation  of 
Cloyne  afibrded  him  opportunities  for  indulging.     From  the  hour  of  his 
arrival  there  he  continued  to  amass  wealth,  and  the  result  was  he  left 
£120,000  among  his  <^ildien,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  one  of 
vhom  is  a  colonel  in  the  army,  another  a  major,  another  in  the  church, 
and  the  daughter  married  archdeacon  Mansell.    The  bishop  was  unex- 
ceptiooable  as  a  prirate  indiridual,   and  strict  in  the  observance  of 
r^igions  forms,  but  he  was  neither  respected  nor  esteemed  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.    He  drained  the  diocese  of  an  immense  annual  sum,  but  he 
letumed  no  part  of  it  in  works  of  charity.     He  abstracted  himself  from 
an  society,  and  held  his  station  more  as  a  petty  despot,  exacting  a 
sabfiidy  from  the  toil  of  the  people,  than  as  a  Christian  pastor,  in  daily 
commnmcating  with  hb  flock,   to  whose  care  a  great  revenue  was 
entrusted,  as  the  steward  for  the  children  of  want  and  mbfi>rtune.     His 
palace  was  more  like  a  rack-rent  farmer's  house  than  a  gentleman's 
Boansion.     The  coldness  and  apathy  of  the  people  at  his  funeral  formed 
the  best  comment  on  his  life  and  character. 

Such  is  the  general  run  of  Irish  prelates ;  without  the  claim  of  public 
services  or  superior  mental  endowments,  they  succeed  to  honours  and 
vast  revenues,  obtained  through  intrigue,  family  connexion,  or  political 
interest,  and  die  loaded  with  spoil,  either  on  a  foreign  soil,  or  amidst  the 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  people  whom  they  have  impoverished  and 
oppressed.  Only  a  month  ago  we  passed  over,  in  Kent,  the  remains  of 
Dr.  Bennett,  Warburton's  predecessor.  He  was  buried  in  an  obscure 
grave  in  Plumstead  church-yard,  with  a  common  stone  slab  over  him. 
He  died  in  1820,  alter  holding  the  see  of  Cloyne  twenty-six  years,  and 
draining  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  from  the  Irish  soil.  Yet  he 
mast  have  been  an  absentee,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  buried  in 
his  cathedral,  or  among  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

Let  us  resume  our  inquiries  into  the  ecclesiatical  revenues  of  Ireland. 
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Of  the  extent  of  the  eetates  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters^  we  hare  no 
means  of  forming  an  estimate,  there  having  been  no  return  laid  before 
parliament  of  the  real  property  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations.  Manr 
of  the  dignities  as  well  as  the  sees  are  known  to  be  extremely  ralaablc. 
The  Deanery  of  Down,  for  example,  in  1790,  was  worth  £2000  per 
annum;  in  1810,  it  let  for  £3700.^  The  archdeaconry  of  Armagh  is 
returned  at  £1662  per  annum  ;t  the  chancellorghip  £2985,  and  the 
precentorship  £2350.  By  comparing  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
establishments  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England,  it  may,  perhape,  be 
possible  to  form  a  conjecture  of  their  relative  value.  In  England  the 
income  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters  is  £494,000 :  but,  as  the  number  of 
members  of  these  corporations  is  double  what  it  is  in  Ireland,  it  is 
probable  their  endowments  exceed  in  the  same  proportion.  We  may, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  Deans  and  Chapters  have  estates  and 
endowments  a  little  exceedintr  those  of  the  Irish  Bishoprics,  and  pro- 
ducing a  total  revenue  of  £250,000  per  annum. 

Next  in  order  let  us  advert  to  the  incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy, 
from  tithes  and  glebe.     Ireland  contains  18,000,000  of  English  acres 
of  land,  of  which  900,000  pay  nothing  to  the  church ;  4,000,000  pay 
from  endowments  about  one-third  of  their  tithes,  and  the  remaining 
13,000,000  and  upwards  are  liable  to  pay  full  tithes.     The  share  which 
the  clergy  actually  derive  from  the  soU  will  be  best  ascertained  from 
the  valuations  of  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Goulbum's  statute.     Compositions  under  this  act  continue  in 
force  twenty-one  years  when  the  original  right  to  tithes  revives,  and 
vary  in  amount  every  third  year,  if  the  average  price  of  wheat  or  oats 
fluctuate  one-tenth.J     Had  this  act  been  exclusively  framed  by  a  con- 
clave of  tithe-eaters,  it  could  not  have  more  adroitly  guaranteed  their 
interests;   and  this  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  provision  which 
provided  that  the  tenant  may  deduct  his  share  of  the  composition  from 
the  landlord  s  rent,  and,  if  in  arrear,  it  must  be  paid  in  preference  to 
debt,  renty  or  taxes — that  is,  the  parson's  claim  must  have  priority  of 
that  of  a  creditor,  the  landlord,  or  even  the   King.      It  is  a  very 
cunningly  devised  measure  for  perpetuating,  without  lightening,  a  most 
grievous  burden.     A  design  is  entertained  by  the  Heads  of  the  Church 
to  introduce  a  simil^  project  into  England,  but  we  trust  the  intention 
will  be  frustrated.     Its  direct  tendency  is  to  fasten  on  the  community 
the  tithe-tax  like  the  land-tax ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is 
paid  by  the  landlord,  but  the  former  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenants,  and  augment  with  every  increase  in  capital  and  industry.     Its 
tendency  is  also  to  make  the  pastors  completely  independent  of  their 
congregations,  converting  the  former  into  annuitants  who  derive  their 
incomes  as   independently  of  their  parishoners  as  if  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  motives  for  residence  will  be  still  further  lessened ; 


*  Wakefield*a  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  p.  409. 
f  Parliamentary  Paper.  No.  32S8.  Sess.  18S1. 
t  The  Composition-Act,  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  99,  s.  48. 
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musj  iMnoofl  belbre,  from  haviog  few  or  no  hearera,  had  little  induce- 
ocdS,  horn  the  daims  of  duty,  to  reside  on  their  livings,  but  now  they 
will  Dot  eren  have  the  tithes  to  look  after, — no  need  of  watching  the 
giovth  of  potatoes,  the  increase  of  farm  stock,  nor  extension  of  tillage; 
tkir  composition*nioney,  like  the.  rent  of  the  absentee -landlord,  m».y 
faereoBtted  whole  and  entire  to  them  at  London,  Paris,  Bath,  or  what- 
mr  place  tliey  may  select  as  best  caiculated  for  unobserved  luxurious 
iada%ence. 

Hoverer,  let  us  attend  to  the  workings  of  this  precious  scheme  ai 
Lord  Weilesiey's  Irish  adnanistiution,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
nine  of  parochial  tithes.  But  first  we  must  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
tfae  rapacKms  manner  in  wluch  churoh-preierment  has  been  ciH  up  in 
Ireland ;  how  the  parishes  have  been  compressed  into  unions ;  how  the 
unus  hare  been  doireftailed  into  enormous  pluralities ;  how  the  plu- 
nlitiea  and  anions  together  have  been  tacked  to  dignities  and  offices ; 
ttd  bow  ail  thean  good  things,  like  so  many  bunches  of  g^pes  sn  a 
string,  have  been  keaped  on  the  Beresfords,  Trenches,  SaurtnSy  and 
Plunkets,  as  the  means  whereby  the  resources  of  the  country  may  he 
aborbed. 

Be  it  known,  then,  that  there  are  in  Ireland  2450  parishes.  Now, 
tt  BO  pariah  (though  some  districts  or  portions  of  land  are)  is  wholly 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  each  parish  ought  to  have  at  least 
Me  resident  ndniirter,  one  dmrch,  one  parsonage-house,  and  one  glebe. 
This  is  the  ecclesiastical  state  which  ought  to  subsist.  Instead  of  which 
^»Q  are  only,  according  to  clerical  authority,  one  thousand  and 
ietfenty-JSre  reolors,  vicars,  and  peipetual  curates  in  all  Ireland,  and 
of  tbese  not  more  than  two  thirds  are  said  to  reside  on  their  benefices.* 
1q  the  whole  2450  parishes  there  are  only  11 00  churches,  and  of  these 
cborches  474  have  been  built  within  the  last  century  by  means  of  grants 
^  public  money.  There  are  only  771  glebe-houses,  and  though  there 
ire  some  benefices  wi^  two  or  three  glebes,  containing  4000  acres, 
^re  are  many  parishes  without  any  ^be  at  all,  the  land,  through 
^igenoe  or  abuse,  having  been  lest  or  alienated,  it  not  being  unusual 
^  find  a  patch  of  ground,  designated  as  glebe,  situate  in  the  middle  of 
i  gentleman's  lawn  or  part  of  bis  demesne,  to  which  he  lays  claim  in 
viftiK  of  some  patent  right,  granting  him  the  lands  and  tenements  of  a 
ehreh  for  ever.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  are  more  than  three 
Pushes  to  every  resident  incumbent ;  there  is  less  than  one  church  to 
^Tj  two  parishes ;  and,  if  every  parish  had  its  pastor,  as  it  ought, 
«ere  would  be  nearly  four  .parsons  to  live  in  everj  glebe-house. 

To  accommodate  these  dilapidations  and  inconsistencies  the  policy  of 
coDBoUdatiag  the  parishes  into  unioks  has  been  resorted  to.  As  in 
"^y  paiishes  there  were  neither  hearers  nor  a  church,  there  could  be 
^  aeoi  of  the  services  ef  an  offiotating  minister.  In  these  parishes  it 
*<nld  have  been  rational  either  to  have  abolished  the  tithe  or  applied 
the  produce  of  it  to  some  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  a  sinecure 

—   I -«  ■—  ■■■■*■'  ■       ■     ■     ■  — ■  . 

•  Ecclesiastical  Register  of  Ireland  for  18S0,  p.  S3. 
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rector  or  vicar.  But  this  did  not  accord  with  the  temporal  interests  of 
the  church.  Hence  the  expedient  of  ufiions  of  parishes  ;  that  is,  clus- 
ters of  parishes,  in  various  numbers^  from  two  to  a  dozen  and  more, 
have  been  compressed  into  a  single  benefice,  forming  one  presentation , 
held  by  a  single  incumbent,  and  this  incumbent,  perhaps,  a  pluralist, 
holding  t\^'o  or  more  of  these  ecclesiastical  conglomerations.  In  England 
a  similar  abuse  prevails ;  it  frequently  happening  that  two  or  more  rec- 
tories, vicarages,  or  parochial  chapelries  are  held  cum,  or  with,  others, 
forming  a  single  benefice ;  but  the  instances  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  outrageous  as  in  Ireland.  In  the  latter  country  unions  may  be 
found  thirty-six  Irish  miles  in  length,  containing  as  many  square  miles 
of  territory  as  some  of  the  petty  kingdoms  under  the  Heptarchy.  One 
union,  that  of  Bumchurch,  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  formed  by  an  act 
of  the  privy  council,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  king  and  the  bishop  alter- 
nately, consists  of  no  fewer  that  thirteen  parishes*  Here  is  a  bene- 
fice !  If  a  man  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  as  is  not  impossible, 
'  two  or  three  such  benefices,  he  is  more  like  a  bishop  at  the  head  of  a 
diocese  than  a  parish  priest. 

Of  the  whole  2450  parishes  there  ai'e  only  749  held  single,  the  re- 
maining 1701  parishes  having  been  consolidated  into  517  unions,  form- 
ing, in  the  whole,  1266  parochial  benefices.  The  territorial  contents  of 
til*  benefices  vary  in  different  districts.  According  to  Mr.  £rck,  in  the 
northern,  southern,  and  eastern  provinces,  they  average  6544  Irish 
acres,  or  upwards /)f  ten  square  miles,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  dioceses  of  Clo'gher  and  Killaloe,  and  in  the  three  western  dioceses 
of  Elphin,  Clonfert,  and  Killala,  where  they  average  from  10  to  12,000 
acres;  in  the  dioceses  of  Derry,  Kilmore,  Raphoe,  Ardfert,  and 
Achonry,  they  average  from  12  to  15,000  acres;  and  in  the  western 
diocese  of  Tuam  they  average  the  enormous  area  of  25,800  acres.  The 
union  benefices  have  been  constituted  under  different  authorities,  by 
parliament,  by  charter,  by  act  of  council,  by  license  of  the  bishops ; 
and  some  are  of  such  ancient  date  that  the  period  and  mode  of  their 
origin  cannot  be  traced.  All  the  unions  are  permanent  except  those 
under  episcopal  authority,  which  enure  only  during  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent, when  the  parishes  may  revert  to  their  original  state.  But  if 
an  union  has  been  once  formed  it  is  generally  continued  to  successive 
incumbents,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  bishops  will  dissolve  them,  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  be,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  the  patrons.  In  fact, 
it  is  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  whose  duty  consisted  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  more  strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  the  abuse  of  unions 
has  been  chiefly  encouraged.  Of  the  517  unions  230  are  of  episcopal 
creation,  and  126  more  have  been  established  under  an  authority  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  bbhops, — namely,  the  privy  council  of  Ireland. 
We  subjoin  a  classification  of  the  unions  now  subsisting,  as  we  collect 
them  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Register,  for  1830,  pp.  14, 15.*  So  long 

*  This  work  is  by  John  C.  Erck,  A.  M.,  LL.B.  and  published  in  Dublin*    It 
8  an  elaborate  and  well-compiled  performance,  aboonding  in  much  corious  sou 
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Fstablislied  and  intimately  cemeDted  have  Bome  of  thesB  unions  become, 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  pariahes  of  which  they  consist  it  is  extremely 
di£cii]t,  if  Dot  impossible,  to  trace ;  and  there  are  among  the  apologists 
of  Ecclefiiastical  abuses  those  who  wonld  aynil  themselTes  of  this  ctrcum- 
sUnce,  and  boldly  affirm  that  the  parishes  in  some  unions  are  not  dis- 
tinct parishes,  only  town  laads,  and  this  though  the  denomination  and 
names  of  the  parishes  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  titles  of  every  incum- 
bent! 


Statement  eihibitinff  the  Number  of   Unions,    the    Number  of 
Parishes  tn  each,  and  their  Denominatiorts. 


Having  explained  the  nature  of  unions  and  their  territorial  magnitude, 
the  reader  will  be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  v&lue  of  Irish  benefices, 
and  be  must  be  convinced  what  a  fortunate  aspirant  he  must  be  who 
happen*  to  be  presented  with  two  or  more  such  benefices,  besides  digoi- 
uas  and  offices,  especially  if  he  have  not — as  ia  possible — a  church  in 
any  of  them  to  preach  in,  nor  a  single  Protestant  to  whom  he  need  read 
pnyers.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  there  is  great  disparity  in  the 
talue  of  livings ;  some  are  extremely  small  and  intjignificant,  while 
other*,  according  to  the  admission  of  his  grace  of  Armagh,  are  worth 
£2300  per  amtum.  We  are  as  averse  to  the  penury  of  one  part  of  the 
cbarch  ae  to  the  corruptive  opulence  of  another ;  for  we  dislike  all  ex- 
ttemea  of  condition,  and  are  quite  of  Agur'b  opinion  in  thinking  that 
neither  excess  of  riches  nor  poverty  is  for  the  good  of  individuals.  The 
list  of  parishes  we  subjoin  has  been  taken  almost  at  random  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns  of  the  amount  of  compositions  for  tithe :  it  will 
Bhow  the  actual  sums  now  paid  by  parishes  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and,  as  the 
UNION'S  are  enclosed  in  crotchets,  it  will  be  seen  what  monstrosities 
wtne  of  them  are.  The  composition- rent  put  down  ia  for  clerical 
tithes  only ;  the  amount  paid  for  inipropriate  tithes  is  omitted,  as  not 

nfeful  iafortpatioD,  of  Rreat  interest  to  tbose  enjojing  and  aspiring  to  ecclniuli- 
<al  emolomentt ;  but,  having  been  edited  under  the  RBnctioa  uf  the  Bonrd  of 
Vint  Fruiti,  the  Kditor  has  been  careful  not  lo  afford  the  BliKblcsl  glimpse 
of  the  diKipline  and  imruenee  amount  and  mal- admin  is  tration  of  the  rt 
ih<  Irish  chntch. 
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forming  part  of  the  income  of  the  incumbent.  In  some  unions  all  the 
parishes  have  not  yet  compounded;  in  others  the  compositions  hare 
been  annulled  by  the  bishops,  (who  have  a  veto  on  these  agreements,) 
as  not  being  adequate  to  their  reputed  value.  The  names  of  the  patrons 
and  present  incumbents  have  been  collected  from  the  EccUsiasticai 
Register  of  Ireland. 

Statement  of  the  Sums  agreed  to  be  paid,  under  the  Composition- 
Act ,  by  several  Parishes  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  and  the  Names  of  the 
present  Incumbents  and  Patrons. 

[Those  Parishes  marked  t  are  not  compouDded  for.] 

Amoaotoi 
Incumbent.  Patron.  Parish.       Composition. 

Edward  Hincks     Trin.CoL Dublin    Artrea £738 

Francis  Hall ••••Trin.CoL Dublin    Arboe    507 

Charles  Atkinson A rchb.  Armagh      Creggan    1050 

Hon.  C.  Knox Archb.  Armagh    J  .     ,   ,      ^-^^ 

^      ^  Aughaloo 609 

E.  Stopford % .  -  * .  Archb,  A rmagh  Derrynoose   •  •  •  •  646 

G.  Blacker •Archb,  Armagh  Drumcree • 650 

J.  Campbell  ••..•»••••  Archb,  Armagh  Forkhill     650 

W.  Pinching    • Bp,  Clog  her*  •  •  •  Carrickmacross  •  •  646 

J.  G.  Porter Bp,  Clogher*  •  •  •  Donaghmoine    •  •  953* 

W.  Athill • . . . .  Bp,  Clogher*  •  •  •  Findonagh    •  •  •  •  600 

rKells 553 

I'DeW Bp.Mcath  --l^^::^--     gj 

V  Burry  J 

W.  KeMett    The  King Moynalty 550 

W.  Pratt  •• Bp,  Meath   •  •  •  •      Enniskeen     •  •  •  •  900 

R.  Symes ••••• Bp.  Connor  •  •  •  •     Ballymoney  •  •  •  •  1015 

A.  LesUe The  King Ahoghill    1015 

419 

295 

W.  Knox • .  • . .  Bp,  Derry   •  •  •  •      Ballynascreen  •  •  623 

A.Rom    {  ^^wi^"""  ?  ^'""«^«' ^^^ 

A.  W.  Pomeroy    •  Bp.  Dtrry    •  •  •  •      Bovevagh  ••••••  580 

J.  W.  Ortnsby Trin.Col,  DubHn    Cappagh    lOOO 

W.  Knox Bp,  Derry   •  •  •  •     Clonleigh 840 

R.  Babington    • Bp,  Derry   •  •  •  •      Cumber  Lower  •  •  560 

•  The  lay  tithes  of  this  parish  have  been  compounded  for  £476,  making  UiC 
total  amount  of  composition  £1429  a  \par. 


,G.  Macartney  • Marq, Donegal' '  <  -d 
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Incnmbviit.  PAtfiMi. 

F.  Gonkbbary     » Bp,  Derry  •  •  •  • « 

A,  T.  Hamilton Marg,  Abercorn 

Sir  J.  Leighton The  Lightens 

S.  BrowBlow   •  • Bp,  Derry 

J.  S.  Knox  ••••••  ••....  Bp»  Derry 

O.  M .  Cansland     •  •  •  •  •  •  •  Bp^  Derry 

J.  Jones  •••••••• Bp,  Derry 

R.Allott The  King 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


<  •  •  • 


J.  Usher 
£•  Bowen    • 
H.  E.  Boyd 
G.  Crawford 
W.  Bourne  • 
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Amount  of 
Parish.  Compotitio  Q • 
Cumber  Upper  £740 
Donagheady  •  •  1 350 
Donaghmore  ••  1440 
Leekpatrick  •  •  646 
Magheara  ••••  1015 
Tamlaghfinlagan  1000 

Urney 700 

Raphoe 900* 

Trin^  CqL  Dublin     Rajmochy  •  •  •  •     650 

Mar,.  Abercorn  [{'^^f^y;'^^}     1569 
Bp,  Dromore  •  •  •  •     Drumaragh     •  •     937 

Duke  o/Leinster     Rathangan  •  •  •  •     553 

p.  ,      y.  r   •    *       S  Clonsast 628 

Duke  of  Lemster  j  BallinakiU  . . . .       65 

Geashili  •  •  •  •  •  •    1292 

276 


H.Joly    ..... 

J.  D.  Wingfield Lord  Dig  by 

R-Vicam    TheKing {SSSTf??!!: 

Hon.  J.  Bourke  •«.«••.•  The  King 


G.  Stevenson 


Marq,  Ormonde 


•  • « • 


259 

789 
969 
550 
383 
105 


J.  B.  Ridge  •  < 
M.  Monck  .  •  • « 
H.  P.  Efarington 


The  King  - 
Pp.  Ossory 
Bp.  Ferns  • 


•  • 


692 

750 


•  •  •  • 


P.  Browne  •••• The  King 

W.  Hore ••.-• •••  Bp.  Ferns 

M.  Charters    • Bp.  Ferns 


{  Aghavoe 
I  Comer     • 
CaUan*'. 
Coolagh  . 
Tullomain 
Tullaroan  J 
Killaloe  t 
Ballycallan  t 

Eirke 

{  Rathdowny* 
<  Glashare  | 
(  Kildelgy  t 
Templeshambo  « •  ]  200 
Kilmackclogne  .     234 

Magloss 55 

Kilkevan  •  *  •  •       369 
Kilnehue    *  • .  •     465 

KilruBh 694 

(Clone 332 

{Kilbride 203 

(Pems 270f 


*  This  is  an  union  containing  six  more  parishes,  but  as  they  have  not  com- 
pounded, their  names  are  omitted. 

f  Ferns  has  compounded  for  its  impropriate  tithe  for  if65S,  making  the  annual 
8om  payable  by  this  parish  for  lay  and  ecclesiastical  tithes  £823. 
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Amount  of 
Incumbent.  Patron.  Parish.    Conaposition. 

H.Moore    ••••••• Bp,Fems  ••••••     Carnew  ••••••£830 

r  Templetonhj  ••  500 

A*  Lonl  ••• •  Archbp.  C<iskell    <  Loughmore •  •  •  •  249 

(^  Another  parish  % 

{KilloacoUy  •  •  •  •  323 

SSh    ir/.  303 

Kilcomenty  •  •  •  323 

T.P.I-Fann    Bp.  E^ly {^^jr..!:::  gj 

C.  P.  Coote    Bp.Emly Doon 830 

^•^^^^^^y ^P'^^^y iTempleichally..  406 

r  Castle  Island  •  •  638 

I-^«l  Brandon {^T^Jl^  .^f^Sfr"!^:  tfs 

V  Killentierna    •  •  823 

Ballynahaglish  .  230 

Anna 332 

T>   rv                                     c     r»   n                y  Cloherbrien     •  •  332 

^'^^^7   Sir  E.Denny    ••<^Caher 226 

Killcncan    •  •  •  •  1 60 

Glanbeagh  •  •  •  •  '1 30 

VicarsChoral ^•^«''*  ^*^^«^  ' '  ^  m3op^   ....  1569 

Tubrid     955 

Bally  bacon  •  •  •  -  461 

(Moviddy 507 

T.G.Laurence Bp.  Cork   <  Kilbonane  ....  208 


J.  Scott The  King 


(.Aplish     ••••••      379 

325 
425 


W.Harvey Bp.  Cork }  Kilna-lory  . . . 

^                              '^  l  Athnowen   -  •  • 

T    f        .                               -D      n    1  ?  Kilmicliael  •  •  -  •  692 

^'^^^^^    Bp.Cork {Maclonoigh     ..  250 

A.  Trail The  King  ^  Bp.       Skull 850 

T.  Kenny    ••••  Bp.  Cloyne  •  • .  •  Donoiiglnnore  •  •  1 1 00 

Hon.  G.  de  la  P.  Bercsford  Bp.  Cloyne  . .  •  •  i  jlt ^'fh'^^  ^     "  "  ^13 

J.  Hingstone Bp,  Cloyne   • .  •  -  Whitochurch  •  •  784 

J.  Hingstone  • Bp.  Cloyne  •  •  •  •  Aghabullog-ue  •  •  750 

A.  Champagno    ••••••.•  Bp,  Cloyne   •  -  •  •  Castlclyons . .  •  •  571 ' 

M.  Purccll Fitzgerald     •  •  • .  Dungoumcy   . .  664 


*  The  lay-tithes  of  this  parish  have  been  compoandcKl  for  £1142,  iiiakiog  i^^ 
yearly  composition  for  impropriate  and  clerical  tithes  £1713. 
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J   iviiwuruj 

T.Kewnelam Bp.  Cloyne    ""X^^^l.WW 


J.  Lfflnbard 
£.  Palmer  • 

G.  Holmes  • 


^Bp,  Cloyne 
Bp,  Killaloe 

Bp.  Killaloe 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


Amoant  of 
iQcvaibeot.  P«troD.  Parish.    CoropoBitiun. 

I  Kilwortli £170 

230 
230 

t.  Kilcrumper  *  •  •  •  220 
Kilshannick    •  •     738 

{Modreeny   >  •  •  •     533 
Arderony    •  •  •  •     307 

C  Kilmore 323 

<  Kilnaaeave  •  •  •  •  315 
f,  Lisbonny  •  •  •  •  323 
C  Aglishclo^hane .     161 

£Price Bp.  Killaloe..  "llnrrhii    438 

tDorrha    415 

From  the  above  statenient  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  composition- 
ntoney  paid  in  lien  of  tithes,  in  some  unions,  amounts  to  £141 0,  £1407, 
£1554,  £1569,  and  £1758 ;  and  that  single  parishes  have  come  down 
'  to  the  tune  of  £1050,  £1200,  £1350,  and  £1440,  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  worldly  visitations  of  the  spiritual  locust.  These 
^Qins,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the  conjectural  estimates  of 
iodiTiduals  imperfectly  informed  of  the  worth  of  parochial  tithes ;  they 
ve  public  and  authentic  returns,  founded  on  an  average  and  impartial 
t^uation.  It  must,  also,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  composition  is  a 
^  payment,  obtained  without  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  tithes,  or 
the  expense  of  proctors  or  middlemen,  and  the  receipt  of  which  is  better 
secured  than  the  landlord's  rent  or  public  taxes. 

Many  of  the  incumljents  enjoying  these  really  fat  livings,  are  pla- 
TdlislSy  holding  other  parochial  benefices,  beside  dignities  and  offices. 
The  names  of  the  honourable  Charles  Knox,  the  honourable  George 
de  la  Poer  Beresford,  the  honourable  Joseph  Bourke,  and  other  well- 
known  signatures,  are  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  their  connexions  with 
the  episcopacy  and  aristocracy  of  Ireland.     It  would  require  pages  fully 
to  set  forth   the  families,    connexions,  and  influence ;    the  sinecures, 
places,  offices,  and  pensions  by  which  some  of  these  honourables  have 
^flt  forth  their  absorbents  into  the  substance  of  Church  and  State. 
There  is  one  man,  however,  James  Hi  no  stone  by  name,  who,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  not  of  noble  blood,  unless  it  be  by  some  left-handed 
tilt;  yet  he  seems  to  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest.     lie  has  com- 
pounded for  the  tithes  of  two  parishes,  that  of  Whitechurch  for  £784, 
^d  that  of  AghabuUogue  for  £750,  making  a  snug  income  of  £1534 
per  annum.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  extent  of  his  good  fortune. 
He  is,  also,  rector  of  Subulter,  and  prebendary  and  vicar-general  of 
Cloyne.     His  son,  James  Hingstone,  is  vicar  of  Clonmult,  and  vicar- 
choral  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Colman's.     It  were  easy  to  give 
similar  illustrations  of  others,  but  this  must  suffice. 

Mr.  Goulbourn's  bait  has  taken  so  well  that  nearly  two- thirds  of  all 
the  parishes  in  Ireland  have  compounded  for  their  tithes :  the  progress 
of  tl\e  measure,  up  to  the  present,  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  state- 
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ment,  exhibiting  the  number  of  parishes^  in  each  diocese,  that  have  com- 
pounded in  the  four  provinces,  the  proportion  between  lay  and  ecclesiastical 
tithe,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  compositions  for  both  descriptions  of  tithe. 

Lay  Clerical      Cocapo- 

PROVINCE  OF  ARMAGH.     Parixbcs.    Tithes.  Tithes.         sition. 
Dioce9e*                                                                 £  £  £ 

Armagh •...^....     46  ..       ^      ..  19,ft98   ..     19^92 

Clogher 28..  1.201..  12,257..  IV^S 

Meath     '. 137   ..  11,212  ..  21,400  ..  32,618 

Dowa  aod  CoBsor 40  ..  1,139  ..  13,622   ..  15,061 

Derry 42..  —     ..  22,990..  22,990 

Raphoe 14   ..  352     ..  7,424    ..  7,777 

Kiimore 10  ..  874  ..  4,813   ..  5,688 

Dnmiore    9  ..  2,128  ..  2,6i7   ..  4,775 

Armagh 21   ..  2,303..  4,793    ..  7,097 

PROVINCE  OF  DUBLIN. 
Dublin    91   ..     4,031   ..     16,035   ••     19,066 

Kildare 30..     2,060..       7,363..       9,452 

Ossory    61   ..     1,550  ..     15,557    ..     17,107 

Ferns  and  Leighlin 103  ..     7,181  ..     37,060  ..     35,170 

PROVINCE  OF  CASHEL. 
Cashel  and  Emly 03  ..     5,083  ..     19^66  ..     £4,638 

Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe 128  ..  7,010  ..  24,349  ..  31,366 

Waierford  and  Lismore 52  ..  2,386  ..  19,500  ..  14,886 

CorkaadRsss 65  ..  4,022  ..  23,282  ..  27,305 

Cloyne   57  ..  4,345  ..  18,020  «.  22,976 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora    121  . .  3,676  . .  23,856  . .  27,032 

PROVINCE  OF  TUAM. 
Tuam 60..     2,045..     11^0..     14,396 

Elphin 54  ..     3,377  ..       6,817  ..       0,194 

Ctosfert  and  KUmacdnagh 69  ..  86  ..      6,630  ••      8,723 

Killala  aad  Achoary   16  ..     1,008  ..      2,603  ..      3,691 

Total 1,353        67,404        326^63        308,857 

^^^^mm^  vam^M^M^B^^  aa^Hi^^H^H^.^  ^^"^^^^^^^ 

From  the  results  of  the  compositions  already  entered  into  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  the  value  of  tithes  in  all  Ireland.  Of  the  1353  parishes, 
the  average  rate  of  composition  for  each  parish,  for  impropriate  tithe,  is 
£50,  for  church  tithe  £241,  and  for  ecclesiastical  and  lay  tithes  together 
£291.  Supposing  the  whole  2450  parishes  to  compound  for  tithes  at 
the  same  average  rate,  the  annual  value  of  impropriate  tithes  is 
£122,500,  of  church  tithes  £590,450,  making  the  total  burden  imposed 
by  tithes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  on  the  entire  kingdom,  amount  to 
£712,950  per  annum.  The  average  tithe  for  the  whole  kingdom  would 
probably  exceed  the  sum  here  stated ;  since  it  is  known  the  most  fertile 
districts  have  been  the  most  backward  in  compounding  for  their  tithes. 

The  ecclesiastical  tithe  of  £590,450  per  annum  constitutes  only 
one  item  in  the  yearly  emoluments  of  the  parochial  clergy.  They  h&re, 
also,  glebe-houses,  extensive  glebes,  minister's  money,  and  chnrch-fees. 
In  Ireland,  <'  all  things  seem  oddly  made  and  every  thing  amiss**' 
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Many  benefices  have  neitlier  gldbe-honse  nor  glebe-land ;  while  others 
Ittre  two  gkb^hooaes  each,  mad  two  or  more  glebes,  comprising  a 
iapeificial  area  of  2000  acree.  One-tbird  of  the  benefices  are  destitute 
of  any  glebe  whatever,  aad,  consequently,  of  any  residence ;  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  beaefioes  are  estimated  to  possess  glebe- 
land  to  Uie  enormous  extent  of  91,137  acres.  Sapposing,  with  Mr. 
Baron  .Foster,  the  glebe  to  be  worth «  on  an  average,  only  £1  per  acre, 
it  forms  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  yearly  revenue  of  the 
beneficed  clergy. 

Another  source  of  clerical  emolument  b  that  termed  minister's 
money ^  intended  as  a  substitute  for  tithe,  and  which,  ns  we  have  no 
utossmetit  levied  in  the  same  way  in  England,  it  will  be  proper  to 
explain.  In  cities  and  towns  corporate,  where  there  are  small  or  no 
tithes,  a  power  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  authorising,  by  a 
commission,' valuations  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  every  house; 
npooi  a  return  of  such  valuations,  in  which  no  house  may  be  rated 
above  £60,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  six  more  of  the  privy-council  are 
empowered  to  assess  each  house,  in  a  yearly  sum,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  incumbent.  Under  this  authority  valuations  have  been  made  of 
the  parishes  in  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
and  the  towns  corporate  of  Drogheda  and  Cionmel ;  and  it  is  £rom 
the  proceeds  of  these  assessments  that  the  incumbents  of  forty- eight 
city  parishes  are  paid  their  Btipends.  We  have  not  any  public  return 
of  the  incomes  allotted  to  the  ministers  of  these  towns  and  parishes ;  if 
they  average  £500  each,  it  makes  an  addition  of  £25,000  a-year  to 
the  revenues  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  clause  which  provides  that 
no  house  shall  be  rated  above  sixty  pounds  originated,  no  doubt,  in 
the  same  selfish  policy  that  dictated  the  abolition  of  the  tithe  of  pasture, 
and  shows,  in  every  measure,  how  scrupulously  have  been  considered  the 
tnterests  of  the  wealthy  Protestants,  when  the  burden  even  of  main* 
taining  the  estaUished  church  of  the  ascendant  party  was  thrown,  with 
unequal  weight,  on  their  poor  and  politically-disfranchised  catholic 
brethren. 

The  yearly  sums  derived  from  church-fees  we  can  only  conjecture. 
They  do  not,  of  course,  from  a  vast  majority  of  the  population  being 
separatists  from  the  endowed  worship,  form  so  productive  a  source  of 
emohnnent  as  in  England.     But,  supposing  the  million  of  Protestants 
of  different  sects,  in  Ireland,   pay  for  marriages,   christenings,   and 
burials  only  5s.  a-head,  surplice-fees  yield  an  income  of  £250,000. 
Witfiout   including,   then,   the  emoluments  derived  by  the  parochial 
clergy  from  the  dignities  and  offices  they  hold,  from  being  masters  of 
diocesan-schools,  vicar-genend  or  surrogate  of  a  diocese,  or  official  chap- 
faun  at  the  Castle  ;  their  total  revenue,  from  the  four  sources  of  tithes, 
gWbe-land,   minister  s  money,   and  church-fees,  cannot  be  less  than 
iB56,587.     If  to  this  sum  we  add  the  incomes  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
and  the  deans  and  chapters  already  ascertained,  we  shall  have  the  total 
amoont  of  the  burden  imposed  on  Ireland  by  its  Protestant  establishment 
IS  fellows : — 
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Revenues  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
Archbishops  and  bishops,  ayerage  income  of  each  £10,000*  •  £220,000 

Estates  and  tithes  of  the  deans  and  chapters     • 250,000 

Ecclesiastical  rectors,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates  : — 

Tithes £590,450 

Glebe-lands 91,137 

Ministers'  money      •...•.••••....•...        25,000 

Church-fees 250,000 

956,587 

Total £1,426,587 

Here  is,  certainly,  a  noble  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  a  little 
insignificant  church,  with  barely  more  than  half  a  million  of  hearerg. 
The  established  church  of  Scotland,  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 
followers,  is  now  considered  amply  endowed,  although  its  revenues  do 
not  exceed  £234,900,  or  one  sixth  of  those  of  Ireland.  The  sums 
expended  on  the  established  priesthood  of  Ireland  are  nearly  equal  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  revenue  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  on  account 
of  public  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  30,000  men,  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  police  and  justice,  for  the  support  of  the 
local  administration,  for  defraying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  of 
Ireland,  and  its  proportional  contribution  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
general  government.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  im- 
mense income  lavished  on  a  luxurious  priesthood,  whose  duties  pre- 
scribe to  them  charity,  humility,  and  self-denial,  is  wrung  from  a 
poor  distressed  population,  of  whom  hundreds  perish  annually  from 
sheer  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  vast  majonty  of  whom — so 
little  have  they  been  benefited  by  the  instructions  of  their  well-paid  spi- 
ritual guides — are  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  destitution  that  they 
are  little  better  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  the  beasts  of  the  field  ! 

Our  next  inquiry  is  the  Number  of  the  Clergy,  among  w^hom  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  are  squandered..  The  policy  of  the 
church,  like  that  of  the  City  companies  and  all  coi-porations,  has  been 
to  keep  their  numbers  as  feWf  and  render  their  revenues  as  productive 
as  possible.  Formerly  there  were  thirty-two  dioceses  in  Ireland ;  these, 
either  by  parliamentary  authority  or  by  annexing  sees  to  others  by 
way  of  commendam,  have  been  compressed  into  eighteen  8u£Fragnn 
bishoprics.  Thus  the  work  of  uniting  pees  has  been  nearly  as  rife 
as  that  of  uniting  parishes.  The  deans  and  capitulary  bodies  are  kept 
up  as  in  England,  though  their  functions  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  the  sinecure  offices  and  dignities  appendant  to  them  serving  only 
to  augment  the  otherwise  redundant  incomes  of  the  priesthood.  The 
deans  and  chapters  are  endowed  in  some  instances  with  tithes,  in  others 
with  lands,  and  in  most  cases  with  both ;  but  their  possessions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  divided,  the  dean  having  one  part  alone  in  right  of  his 
deanery,  and  each  member  of  the  chapter  a  certain  part  in  right  of  his 
office.     Of  the  thirty  chapters,  eighteen  consist  of  the  four  offices  o£ 
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precentor,  ebancellary  and  archdeacon^  and  of  prebendariea,  rarying, 
intermediately,  from  one,  aa  in  the  case  of  Dromore,  to  twenty,  aa  in 
the  case  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  chapters  of  Waterford  and  Kil- 
fenora  are  without  any  prebends,  and  in  the  chapter  of  Kildare  the 
eight  prebendaries,  although  they  hare  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  dean, 
jet  form  no  constituent  part  of  the  chapter,  which  is  composed  of  other 
officials  and  four  canons. 

The  precentor,  or  chanter,  is  generally  the  first  member  of  the  chap- 
ter ;  his  duties,  in  the  old  religious  houses  in  papal  times,  were  impor- 
tant and  various,  consisting  in  the  care  of  the  choir-service,  in  presiding 
oTer  the  singing  men,  organist,  and  choristers,  paying  their  salaries,  and 
keefang  the  seal  of  the  chapter  and  chapter-book.  In  these  cathedrals, 
vhere  a  choir-service  b  still  maintained,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few 
in  Ireland,  the  precentor  has  the  superintendence  of  the  choir,  but  in 
all  others  it  is  a  mere  title  of  honour,  without  any  duty  whatever  at- 
tached to  the  office.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  chancellors  of  cathe- 
dral churches,  the  treasurers,  provosts,  and  prebendaries,  many  of  whom 
are  without  cure  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  for  their  emoluments  and  patronage,  unless  it  be  in  taking 
their  torn  of  preaching  in  the  cathedral,  and  that  is  mostly  performed 
by  deputy. 

A  dignity  without  cure  is  not  incompatible  with  a  parochial  benefice, 
and  bodi  may  be  holden  together  without  any  dispensation  for  plurality; 
for  though  the  dignitaries  gain  possession  of  office  by  institution,  they 
are  not  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls.  The  cure  attaches  not  to  any 
office  of  the  chapter  as  such ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  nineteen  dignities  and  offices,^  to 
which  either,  by  charter  or  other  means,  one  or  more  parishes  with 
care  have  been  annexed,  and  of  which  parishes  the  tithes  and  emolu- 
ments arc  received  by  the  collegiate  sinecurists,  and  the  duties,  where 
any  exist,  are  mostly  discharged  by  a  stipendiary  curate.  The  for- 
tunate possessors  of  these  plural  offices  and  parishes  being  eligible 
to  other  benefices,  one  individual  may  concentrate  in  his  own  person 
scores  of  dignities,  offices,  and  livings,  and  enjoy  an  aggregation  of 
ecclesiastical  income  and  patronage  almost  incredible. 

Next  let  us  advert  to  the  number  of  the  parochial  clergy,  consisting 
of  all  ecclesiastical  rectors  having  cure,  vicars,  and  perpetual  curates, 
and  of  whom  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Erck,  exclusive  of  ninety- 
eight  dignitaries  having  cure,  one  thousand  and  seventy-five.     The  as- 
sistant curates,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  fifty,  do  not,  of  course, 
form  a  part  of  the  beneficed  clergy ;  they  are  only  deputies,  removable 
at  pleasiure,  and  discharging  the  duties,  at  very  miserable  stipends,  which 
ought  to  be  discharged  by  their  principals,  who  receive  ample  remu- 
neration.    Of  lay-rectors,  or  laymen,  possessing  tithes  as  a  lay-fee, 
there  are  seven  hundred  and  eighteen.     These,  not  being  in  orders, 
form  no  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  corps ;  they  are  usually  denominated 
impropriators,  as  being,  according  to  Spelman,  improperly  possessed 

*  Ecclesiastical  Register  of  IreluDc],  p.  24. 
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of  tbe  tithes  of  the  chctrcb ;  inasmuch  as  it  aeven  labour  from  reward,  ^ 
a  principle  which  ecclesiastics  profess  to  repudiate,  though  it  is  noto- 
rious, the  most  amply  endowed  incumbents  of  the  United  Church  oi 
England  and  Ireland  are  as  justly  obnoxious  to  the  opprobrium  of  bein^ 
impropriators  as  the  secular  parsons — baring,  by  the  intervention  ol 
curates  and  other  doTices,  unknown  before  the  Reformation,  contrived 
to  rid  themselves  entirely  of  every  particle  of  spiritual  duty. 

The  whole  number  of  beneficed  parochial  clergy,  witliout  includinf^ 
collegiate  officials,  is  then  only  1075,  according  to  the  admission  of 
the  editor  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits.     This  diminutive  phalanx  ono 
would  think  quite  small  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  monopolize  the 
cure  of  the  2450  parishes  of  Ireland.     But  the  fact  is,  the  number  of 
individuals  is  not  so  numerous  by  a  great  many.     We  have  seen  that 
1701   parishes  have  been  compressed  into  517  benefices.     Some  pa- 
rishes are  both  rectorial  and  vicarial;  that  is,  the  same  parish  has  a  rector 
and  vicar,  united  in  the  same  person,  and  which,  we  suspect,  reckon 
two  in  Mr.  Erck's  enumeration  of  1075.     Then  how  many  are  Plu- 
RALisTS  ?     The  Ecclesuistical  Register  informs  us,  page  32,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  "Jive  benefices  are  held  with  other  benefices  by  faculty, 
dispensation,    or  permission  of   their  diocesans.      This  reduces  the 
number  of  individuals  to  940.     There  appear  to  be  587  parishes  where 
the  vicarial  are  united  with  the  rectorial  tithes,  or  where  both  descrip- 
tions of  tithe  are  united  in  the  incumbent.     It  is  probable,  we  think, 
the  entire  number  of  rectories,  vicar^es,  and  perpetual  curacies  are 
possessed  by  not  more  than  700  individuals,  who  also  enjoy  the  chief 
offices  in  cathedrals,  the  diocesan  schools,  and  public  institutions  of  a 
religious  and  literary  character. 

From  the  Ecclesiastical  Register ^  and  other  sources,  we  collect  that 
the  number  of  preferments  in  Ireland — episcopal,  collegiate,  and  pa- 
rochial— possessed  by  the  estabUshed  clergy,  is — 

Sees 22 

Deaneries • ••  •••#•... 33 

Precentorships • 26 

Chancellorships 22 

Treasurerships   ••• • • 22 

Archdeaconries ....•• ••• 34 

Provostships • • 2 

Prebends  and  canonries     •• • 188 

Rural  deans  107 

Vicars  choral  •  •  •  • • 52 

Choristers 20 

Choir  readers  and  stipendiaries > 12 

Diocesan  schools    ••• • 30 

Offices  in  consistorial  courts .•.....••    175 

Benefices  consisting  of  a  single  parish 749 

Parishes  compressed  into  517  benefices « 1701 

Total  of  offices  enjoyed  by  the  established  clergy  •  -SIOJ 
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Thus  it  appears  there  are  '3195  offices  shared  among  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  individuals,  whose  aggregate  ecclesiastical  revenue 
tmonnts  to  £1,426,587,  averaging  £1678  to  each  person.  Such  pro- 
porttons  between  numbers,  offices,  and  revenue  are  certainly  without 
parallel.  There  is  no  example  any  where  of  850  persons  possessing, 
io  see  lands  and  glebes,  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  soil,  and  claiming 
one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  remainder,  which  supports  eight  millions 
of  people.  No  country,  however  debased  by  superstition,  ever  abandoned 
so  large  a  portion  of  its  real  property,  in  addition  to  a  tenth  part  of  the 
nadonal  income,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priesthood,  femung  letstiiaa 
a  mne-thotisandth  part  of  the  population. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  average  income  of  either  the  Irish  or  English 
ecclesiastic  that  constitutes  the  principal  abuse  in  their  respective  esta- 
blishments. Although  both  chnrches  might  very  well  spare  twfi-tkvrd;^ 
of  their  aggregate  revenues,  and  enough  remain  for  Ihe  adequate  re> 
nnioeration  of  ^iritual  service,  still  it  is  not  the  redundancy  of  their 
united  incomes  that  is  so  objectionable  as  the  unequal  and  inhuman 
manner  in  which  they  are  possessed  by  candidates  of  the  same  grade 
and  pretension.  We  have  before  enlarged  on  this  point  in  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England ;  we  have  there  shown  how  masses  of 
pay  and  pluralities  ef  office  are  heaped  on  clerical  sinecurists  enjoying 
bigh  connexions  and  influence ;  while  the  most  useful  and  meritorioas 
labourers  in  the  ministry,  divested  of  patronage,  are  kept  in  the  most 
miserable  poverty  and  dependence.  Precisely  the  same  injustice  pre- 
dominates in  the  Irish  church.  In  the  latter  the  grievance  is  more  in- 
tolerable, for,  in  Ireland,  churefa-patronage  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  it  is  invariably  observed  that  the  clergy  have  less  re- 
gard for  their  brethren,  and  are  more  blindly  intent  on  promoting  their 
own  persona]  and  family  interests  than  laymen. 

We  shall  insert  a  tabular  representation  of  the  patronage  of  the  Irish 
church ;  the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  is  greater  than  appears  from 
the  subjoined  statement,  as  is  evident  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Register, 
But  it  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  originating 
in  the  tmoertain  boundatries  of  panshesy  and  the  extraosdinify  manner 
thej  have  been  consolidated,  to  serve  tbe  pnrpoees  «f  derioal  japacitj. 
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Irish  Cliurch  Patronage. 


DIOCESES. 


Armagh   • • 

Cashpll  and  Emly 

Cloghftr 

Clonfert  and  Kilamcduagh 

Cloyne • 

Cork  and  Ross • 

Derry 

Down  and  Connor. • 

Dromore      •••••. 

Dublin 

Elphin • 

Kildare   

Killala  and  Aclionry 

Kilialoe  and  Kilfenora 

Kiluiore  •••• ••..•• 

Leighlin  and  Ferns    

Limerick,  Ardfcrt,  and  A^hadoe 

Meat!) 

Ossory.... 

Raphoe 

Tuam  and  Ardagh • 

Waterford  and  Lismore    


Wtroiwge 

of 

BUbop*. 


60 

84 
4S 

107 
94 
S3 
63 
23 

144 
72 
SO 
48 

131 
33 

171 
34 
69 
76 
15 
72 
43 


PMronage 

of 

Crown. 


13 

1 

8 

10 

8 

3 

12 

16 

2 
27 

4 
10 

8 
18 
27 
81 
26 

6 

24 


1392  203 

Patronage  of  Bishops. 

Ditto  Crown 

Ditto  Lay 

Ditto  University 


Other*. 


Uy 


22 

9 

14 

0 

0 
36 

2 
10 

1 
24 

36  I 

2 
19 
65 
37 
SO 

3 
10 
30 


Uni- 
versit 


Impropriate 

without 
Cbiirchc*  ox 
Incumbent*. 


6 

4 


367 


1 
1 


21 


11 


10 


17 
13 

36 


9 


95 

1392 

293 

367 

21 


8168 


The  Irish  bishops  have  a  far  grater  proportion  of  patronage  than  the 
English  bishc^:  the  former  hare  the  gift  of  1392  livings  out  of  2168 ; 
the  latter  have  only  the  gift  of  1290  out  of  11,598.  The  livings,  too, 
in  the  gift  of  the  Irish  bishops  are  far  more  valuable.  Those  in  the  gi^ 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  are  worth  £35,000  per  annum ;  those  in 
the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  £50,000 ;  of  Cork,  £30,000 ;  and 
of  Ferns,  £30,000.  In  the  see  of  Cloyne  one  living  is  worth  £3000, 
one  worth  £2000,  and  three  worth  £1500  each.  A  living  of  £500,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  but  a  middling  one  in  Ireland,  and  any  thing  beneath 
it  is  considered  very  low. 

The  king*s  ministers  nominating  the  bishops,  and  these  having  the 
disposal  of  all  the  livings,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  belonging  to  the 
Universities,  lay  lords,  and  those  that  are  tithe  free,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  tithes  and  church  revenues  of  Ireland  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
Hence  we  may  see  how  discouraging  was  the  prospect  of  ecclesiastical 
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reprrm  under  Tory  minbters.  The  Irish  sees  were  almost  in  the 
exclusiye  possession  of  their  thick-and-thin  supporters,  in  the  families  of 
the  Beresfords,  the  Clancartys,  Balcarrases,  Mayos,  Northlands,  Rodens, 
Hoaths,  Kilkennysy  Caledons,  &c.  among  whom  one  looks]  in  yain 
for  a  single  scholar  or  celebrated  dirine.  Indeed  the  Irish  Protestant 
Establishment  formed  a  convenient  and  almost  inexhaustible  fund  for 
parliamentary  corruption ;  and  appointments  to  it,  like  those  in  the 
Colonies,  being-  out  of  sight  of  the  English  public,  were  often  made 
without  any  regard  to  decency.  Thus  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  has  been 
made  an  archbishop ;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  dean ;  a 
proprietor,  and  it  is  said  editor,  of  a  newspaper,  a  chancellor ;  and  an 
aide-de-camp  at  the  Castle,  a  rich  rector.  Such  men  as  Sir  Harcourt 
Lees,  the  heroes  of  Skibbereen  and  Newtonbarry,  and  Warburton  and 
iWy  Jocelyn,  having  attained  preferments  in  the  church,  are  still 
more  illustrative.  All  the  Irish  representative  prelates  voted  against  the 
Reform  Bill  on  its  first  introduction.  Lord  Mouktc  ashel  stated,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  he  knew  an  archdeacon  in  Ireland  who  kept  one  of 
the  best  packs  of  fox-hounds  in  the  country.  Another  clergyman,  not 
seren  miles  distant  from  the  former,  had,  also,  a  pack  of  fox -hounds, 
^th  nvhich  he  regularly  hunted ;  and  he  knew  of  a  clergyman  who, 
a^r  his  duties  in  the  church  had  been  performed,  used  to  meet  his  bro- 
ther-huntsmen at  the  communion-table  J  on  the  Sunday,  and  arrange  with 
them  where  the  hounds  were  to  start  for  next  day.  Can  these  things 
be,  when  it  is  alleged  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  church  has  no 
support  to  depend  upon  but  her  "  own  purity?" 

However,  the  love  of  sporting  is  not  confined  to  the  clergy  of  the 
^ter  kingdom.  The  English  spirituals  have  also  a  taste  for  rural 
sports,  and  a  good  pack  of  fox-hounds  is  deemed  a  suitable  appendage 
to  a  cure  of  souls,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  notice:  ''  To 
^  sold,  the  next  presentation  to  a  vicarage,  in  one  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  or  two  of  theirs/  pavks 
of  fox-hounds  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  annual  income  about 
i^80,  subject  to  curate's  salary.  The  incumbent  in  his  60th  year." — 
Morning  Herald,  April  15,  1830. 

But  it  is  not  these  matters  which  engage  our  attention ;  we  should 
care  little  about  the  sporting  propensities  of  the  parsons  if  they  would 
l^ve  to  the  industrions  the  produce  of  their  labour.  So  far  as  manners 
^d  morals  are  concerned,  ^e  di£ferent  sects  of  religionists  may  be  left 
to  watch  each  other ;  and  that  they  will  do  with  the  most  lynx-eyed 
^tention.  Only  read  what  Mr.  Beverley  has  written  on  this  subject  in 
^  **  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  York." 

^'  It  surely  is  not  very  edifying  to  behold  a  clergyman  following  the 
bounds,  and  though  the  fox-pursuing  parsons  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
^  defend  the  practice  with  orthodox  arguments,  yet  they  cannot  per- 
soade  the  people  to  agree  with  them ;  in  vain  do  they  sing  a  song  con- 
cerning *  manly  sport — ^no  hann,'  &c. ;  for  their  parishioners  will  not 
^tsu  to  such  trash,  but  indignant  at  the  indecencies  of  their  rectors, 
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tam  away  in  diflguat  to  fiad  better  examples  amongat  the  metliodista  and 
independents. 

*'  Bat  indecent  and  unpopular  as  is  the  spectacle  of  a  fox-hunting 
parson,  perhaps  one  s  bile  is  net  a  little  agitated  in  these  -exhibitioas, 
by  that^sort  of  vestiary  kffpocristf  with  which  they  choose  to  decorate 
the  scandal :  for  it  seems  to  he  a  received  dogma  of  ecclesiastical  de> 
corum,  that  a  parson  is  not  to  hunt  in  a  red  oeat ;  provided  otily  the 
scarlet  does  not  appear,  the  reverend  successor  of  tiie  Apostles  may 
leap  over  hedge  and  ditch  without  the  slightest  impropriety :  givv  these 
sucoessors  of  the  Apostles  a  black  or  dark  grey  jacket,  a  pair  of  white 
oorderoy  breeches,  and  handsome  top-boots,  and  then  you  save  the  cha- 
racter oi  the  church  ;  but  if  a  young  priest  were  to  give  the  view-hdloa 
in  a  red  coat,  all  men  would  be  shocked,  and  I  suspect  that  ere  long  a 
grand  and  verbose  epistle  would  come  to  him  from  Bishopthorpe. 

'^  The  same  farce  in  dothing  is  kept  up  tfanmghoat ;  at  baUa  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  must  appear  clad  in  black,  or  any  of  the  shades  of 
Uack.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  ingenuity  of  tailors  and  haberdashers, 
such  exquisite  tints  have  of  late  years  been  discovered  in  silk  stoddngs 
and  silk  waistcoats,  such  delicious  varieties  of  light  black,  raven  black, 
French  black,  and  VwDxh.  whites — the  black  hss  been  softened  into 
winning  lavender-tints,  and  the  white  has  been  so  dexterously  made  to 
blush  a  morning  blush,  that  it  requires  very  great  tngeausty  to  discover 
a  layman  from  a  priest  in  a  brilliant  ball-room.  These,  however,  vriio 
are  mere  apostolical,  take  the  ball  by  the  horns,  and  venture  to  place 
black-tinted  buttons  on  the  breasts  of  their  shirts^  a  mark  of  the 
priestly  office  not  easily  to  be  mistaken  !  Of  such  a  toilet  there  is  g^at 
hope,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  the  black-botton-beariDg  priests 
did  not  become  rich  plundists  at  last." 

Mr.  Beverley  of  Beveiiey  is  such  a  nice  connoisseur  in  drapery, 
that  we  suspect  him  of  being  a  bit  of  an  exquisite  hinuelf :  he  is  evi- 
dently an  intense  evangelical,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  a 
believer  in  Mr.  Irving's  new  revelation  of  a  ''  gift  of  tongosa." 


Nimrreeidence  of  the  Irish  Clergy 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  during  the  sway  of  the  Catholic  CbuTch,  no 
man  was  permitted  to  hold  a  bea^ce  who  did  not  perform  the  dnties  of  it 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  left  for  the  Reformatiofi,  which  is  said  to  ha\^ 
established  religion  in  greater  perfection,  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  large 
income  for  the  cure  of  souls  in  a  district  which  be  never  visited.  A  great 
pNportaon  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  Dignitaries,  and  Incumbents,  s^x^ absen- 
tees ;  many  of  them  wfailing  aaray  thoir  time  on  the  Continent,  and 
others  dis^pating  their  large  revenoes  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 
Brighton  and  London.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  all  the  mtdibiBhops  and  bishops  have  each,  within  thedr  respec- 
tive dioceses,  an  apisoopal  residenoe,  or  see-house>  with  parks,  chases. 
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aod  dmeau^baidB  «ttaelied.  Yet  they  spend  little  or  none  of  their 
tiaie  in  Ireland  in  euperintending  the  clergy.  The  families  of  some 
prelates  reside  o^natantly  in  England,  and  Uie  only  duty  perfoimed  by 
the  hiafaop  is  to  croes  the  water  in  the  summer  months^  take  a  peep  at 
the  ^^paiace"  and  then  return  to  giye  grand  dinners,  and  mingle  in 
the  gaielies  oi  the  metropolis,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  late 
Earl  of  Brisloly  Bishop  of  Derry,  resided  twenty  years  abroad,  and 
dunog  that  time  received  the  revenues  of  his  rich  diocese,  amounting  to 
£240,000.  This  Right  Rev.  Prelate  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  the  kept-mistress  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  bishop  lived  in  Italy, 
speDdiog  his  princely  income,  wrung  from  the  soil  and  labour  of  Ireland, 
amoDg  the  Midlers  and  prostitutes  of  that  debauched  country.  The 
great  primate  RMiehy  re«ded  at  Bath,  and  never  visited  Ireland.  The 
parochial  clergy  are  not  more  exemplary.  Upwards  of  one'third  of 
the  whole  nninJ)er  of  incumbents  do  not  reside  on  their  benefices.  Some 
of  them,  with  incomes  of  £5,000  or  £10,000  a-year,  are  living  in 
France,  with  their  wives  and  families.  Others  live  at  Bath,  on  accauni 
of  the  gout.  Most  of  them  never  see  their  parishes,  deriving  their 
incomes  through  the  medium  of  agents,  or  of  tithe-farmers,  and  engaging 
a  curate  at  some  £30  or  £50  a-year  to  attend  once  on  each  Sunday  to 
read  prayers ;  often,  perlmps,  only  to  the  parish  clerk. 

According  to  the  Dmc€9an  Returns,  in  1819,  the  following  was  the 
state  of  the  provinces,  as  regards  parochial  residence  and  duty  : — 

The  province  of  Ulster,  containing  443  parishes  or  unions,  had  351 
iacumbents  resident,  or  nettr  enough  to  do  dutg. 

The  province  of  Leinster,  281  parishes  or  unions,  with  189  incum"* 
Wots  resident^  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Munster,  419  parishes  or  unions,  with  281  incum* 
Stents  resident,  or  near  enough  to  do  duty. 

The  province  of  Connaught,  95  parishes  or  unions,  with  65  incumbents 
resident,  or  neiur  enough  to  do  duty. 

Thus,  in  354  parishes  or  unions,  there  was  neither  an  incumbent 
resident,  nor  near  enough  to  do  the  duty  of  his  benefice.  These  returns 
ooke  the  number  of  incumbents,  resident  and  non-resident,  amount  to 
1^0.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  after  what  has  been  already  stated^ 
that  there  are  not  actually  so  many  individuals.  The  deception  results 
^ram  pluralities.  Every  benefice  with  cure  has  an  incumbent ;  but,  as 
each  mcumbent  pflen  holda  two  or  more  benefice,  or  is  rector  and  vicar 
of  the  same  parish^  it  reduces  the  number  of  individuals  to  the  amount 
previously  stated,  namely  seven  hundred. 

One  great  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  duty  by  the  protestant  clergy  is 
that  they  have  scarcely  any  duty  to  perform.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
UKlocements  offered  by  the  established  religion,  notwithstanding  its 
°M)iH)poly  of  tithes,  honours,  power,  and  emoluments,  it  has  scarcely 
^J  followers.  A  protestant  is  as  rare  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  as  a 
h^  in  England.  Out  of  a  population  of  eight  millions,  there  are  little 
t^Tsthan  half  a  million  communicants  of  the  state  religion.  The  con- 
^uence  is,  that   the  church  establishment  is  little  better  thau  an 
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enormmia  sinectirey  a  prodigious  joby  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
hundred  individuals,  to  the  impoveriehment,  disonion,  and  degradation  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  Irish  Church  has  been  aptly  compared  to 
some  Irish  regiment^in  which  there  was  the  whole  train  of  officem,  from 
the  colonel  downwards,  but  only  ove  private.  Just  so  with  the  eccle- 
siastical estabUshment ;  there  is  the  whole  apparatus  of  bishopB,  deans, 
archdeacons,  prebendaries,  canons,  rectors,  and  vicars;  there  are  all 
these  still,  ana,  what  is  better,  there  are  all  the  tithes,  houses,  gardens, 
glebe  lands,  cathedrals,  and  palaces :  all  these  remain ;  but  the  people — 
tiiose  for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally  intended,  they  have  adhered 
unflinchingly  to  their  old  communion.  Why  then  should  not  the  reve- 
nues and  church  lands  follow  them — ^the  owners,  fi>r  whose  beuefit 
they  were  first  granted  ?  Why  keep  up  twenty-two  bishops  where 
there  are  scarcely  any  parsons  ?  or  why  maintain  these  parsons,  with 
large  endowments,  when  they  have  lost  their  flocks  ?  There  are  scores, 
aye,  hundreds  of  well  paid  recton  and  vicars,  without  a  single  protes- 
tant  hearer ;  there  are  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  parishes^  without 
even  a  church  to  preach  in ;  yet  in  all  these  parishes  the  tithes  are  levied 
or  compounded  for  to  the  utmost  farthing. 

The  anomalous  state  of  the  Irish  Church  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  foreigners ;  and  in  the  pleasant  and  instructive  *  Tour  of  a  German 
Prince,'  there  are  some  curious  details.  '*  I  took,"  says  the  writer, 
"  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  I  made  to  day  to  gain  more  information 
of  the  actual  proportion  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  I  found  all  I 
had  heard  fiiHy  confirmed,  and  have  gained  some  further  details ;  among 
others,  the  ofiicial  list  of  a  part  of  die  present  parishes  and  lirings  in 
the  diocese  of  Cashell,  which  is  too  remarkable  not  to  send  it  to  yon, 
though  the  matter  is  somewhat  dry,  and  seems  almost  too  pedantic  for 
our  correspondence. 

Catholics.  Protestants. 

Thurles has  •  •  •  •  12,000 • 250 

Cashel 11,000 700 

Clonhoughty. 5,142 82 

Coppowhyte 2,800 76 

Killenoule 7,040 514 

Boherlahan     5,000 25 

Feathard   7,600 400 

Kilcummin    2,400« 

Meckarty 7,000 80 

Golden 4,000 120 

Anacarty  ••- 4,000 12 

Donniskeath 5,700 90 

New  Erin 4,500 30 

In  thirteen  districts  78,182  Catholics  and  2879  Protestants. 

**  Each  of  these  districts  has  only  one  Catholic  priest,  but  often 
four  or  five  Protestant  clergymen ;  so  that  on  an  average,  there  are 
scarcely  twenty  persons  to  each  Protestant  congregation.     Kilcummin 
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18  the  place  I  mentioned  to  y<m,  where  there  is  not  tL  single  pariihianery 
and  the  service,  which  according  to  law  mnst  be  performed  once  a*year, 
is  enacted  in  the  mins  with  the  help  of  a  Catholic  clerk.  In  another, 
called  Tollamane,  the  same  farce  takes  place.  Bnt  not  a  whit  the 
less  must  the  non-attending  pariahioners  pay  the  utmost  farthing  of 
their  tithes  and  other  dues ;  and  no  claima  are  so  bitterly  enforced  as 
those  oi  this  Christian  church :  —there  is  no  pity,  at  least  none  for  Ca- 
tholics. A  mau  who  cannot  pay  the  rent  of  tiie  church  land  he  farms, 
or  his  tithes  to  the  parson,  inevitebly  sees  his  cow  and  his  pig  sold,  (fur- 
nitare,  bed,  &c.  &c.  he  has  long  lost,)  and -himself,  his  wife,  and  probably 
adoxen  childien  thrust  out  into  the  road,  where  he  is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
that  Providence  who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  clothes  the  lihes  of 
the  field." — Tour  in  England^  Ireland^  France^  v.  ii.  pp.  50-51. 

Well  may  this  lively  tourist  exclaim,  ^'  What  an  excellent  con- 
trivaooe  is  a  state  rdigion  !'' 

Oppressiveness  of  the  Tithe  System, 

Hardship  and  impoverishment  result  not  less  frmn  the  amount  than 
the  mode  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  levied  in  Ireland. 
By  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  an  attempt  was  made,  without  at  all 
lessening  the  amount  of  the  burthen,  to  avert  the  occurrence  of  those 
disgfraceful  scenes,  which  so  frequently  accompanied  the  collection  of 
the  tithe-tax.  Under  the  authority  of  this  statute,  it  has  been  seen, 
nony  parishes  have  compounded  with  the  incumbent  for  tithe ;  but  as 
these  compositions  can  only  be  entered  into  for  a  limited  term,  and  as 
the  rate  of  them  varies  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  and  quantity 
of  produce,  the  whole  kingdom  may  be  still  considered  to  labour  under 
the  curee  of  an  impost,  whose  pressure  increases  with  every  increase  of 
capital  and  industry.  The  expedient  of  compounding  was  early  and 
readily  adopted  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Clare  and  Galway ;  and 
throughout  the  extensive  districts  of  the  dioceses  of  Clonfert,  Kilmac- 
duagh,  and  Killaloe,  composition  rent  has  continued  to  be  promptly  and 
willingly  paid.  But  the  measure  has  not  been  equally  successful  in 
other  parts.  In  the  county  of  Carlow,  King's  County,  Queen's  County, 
Kilkenny,  and  part  of  Tipperary;  in  fact,  through  the  finest  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  composition  has  slowly  and  reluctantly  advanced. 

One  circumstance  especially  deserving  notice  in  the  history  of  the 
tenth  exaction,  is,  the  abolition  of  tithes  of  agistment,  which  leaves 
tillage  lands  alone  liable  to  the  burthen.  This  selfish  and  partial 
enactment  of  the  Irish  parliament  shows  clearly  enough  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  the  different  classes  of  society  should  be  represented 
in  the  legislature;  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed,  without 
regard  to  justice  or  humanity,  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  ruling 
power.  The  abolition  of  tithe  of  pasture  causes  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy  to  be  principally  drawn  fronv  tithe  of  com,  and  of  the  cattle,  pigs, 
poultry,  and  potatoes  of  the  cotter  tenantry.  While  tithes  of  agistment 
were  paid,  the  burden,  in  part,  fell  upon  the  opulent  grazier, — the  landed 
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aristocracy  of  Ireland ;  but  now  the  burden  preiaea  vith  diaproportkniate 
weight  on  the  poorer  cnltivators  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  increase  in 
the  numbers,  skill,  and  industry  of  this  chiss,  the  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural produce  has  been  augmented  a  hundred  ibk!,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  has  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  church.  While  the  Irish 
cultiTator  has  been  adding  to  his  income  by  industry,  and  by  the 
abridgment  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  his  ftmily,  he  has  been 
constrained,  also,  to  add  proportionately  to  the  income  of  the  Protestant 
priest,  whose  religion  he  does  not  profess,  and  whose  intolerant  dogmas 
long  withheld  ^m  him  his  ciril  immunities. 

The  amount  abstracted  from  the  just  rewards  of  industry  is  not  the 
entire  evil  of  the  tithe  oppression.  Another  class  of  evils  lesultB  from 
the  variety  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  consequent  variety  of  laws, 
'  and  the  interminable  litigation  which  these  laws  incessantly  occasion. 
The  perplexities  arising  ^m  this  source  are  infinite,  and  it  frequently 
happens  the  same  ground  is  impoverished  by  the  successive  leries  of  the 
archbishop,  bishop,  dean  and  chapter,  the  rector  and  vicar.  This  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,  and  to  show  the  fleecing 
and  harassing  nature  of  the  system  we  cannot  do  bettor  than  insert  an 
extract  from  the  letter  of  a  clerg3rman  and  magistrate  of  Ireland,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  and  read  by  Lord  Melbourne  on  the 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  the  Tithe  Committee. 

**  The  broken  and  irregular  character  of  tithes,  in  the  mat  of  its  great  anti- 
quity, renders  the  yariety  and  number  of  claims  on  the  land  both  harassing  and 
vexatious ;  the  frequency  of  calls,  and  the  uncertainty  of  receivers,  are  so  varied 
and  perplexing  as  to  occasion  much  annoyance  to  the  poor.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  instances  in  my  own  parish,  where  one  poor  man,  whose  whole  tithes 
annually  do  not  amount  to  more  than  Is.  8d.  per  acre  and  yet  subject  him  to  hare 
his  cow,  sheep,  pig,  or  horse,  taken  and  driven  to  pound  six  times  in  the  year  for 
tithes,  and  liable,  on  each  and  every  driving,  to  a  charge  of  8s.  Cd.  driver^s  fees, 
besides  expense  of  impounding,  and  waste  of  time  from  his  labour  in  seeking  the 
person  duly  authorised  to  give  him  a  receipt.  He  is  liable  to  be  summoned, 
moreover,  and  decreed  for  vestry  cess,  once  in  the  year,  making  annually  seven 
calls,  on  account  of  the  Church,  to  his  little  plot  of  ground;  besides,  his  little 
holding  is  liable  to  two  calls  in  the  year  for  Grand  Jury  public  money,  and  fre- 
quently two  calls  more  for  Crown  and  quit  rent.  Thus  eleven  calls  are  made 
upon  his  small  holding  in  the  year,  besides  his  landlord's  rent,  and  for  snms 
trifling  in  themselves,  but  perplexing  and  ruinous  in  the  costs  which  attend  them. 
Surely  such  are  hardships  that  ought  to  be  removed. 

**  Throughout  the  diocese  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  in  which  this  parish 
is  situated,  the  Bishop  takes  one-fourth  of  every  titheable  acre  of  land.  The 
county  is  very  much  broken  up  amongst  cotter  tenantry,  holding  small  plots  of 
an  acre  each,  with  a  cabin  or  cottage  upon  it  The  whole  diocese  is  compounded 
for  at  an  average  rate  of  about  one  shilling  per  acre." — House  ^£on2t,  Dec.  15, 
1831. 

In  England,  where,  in  many  parts,  a  man  cannot  cut  a  cabbage,  puil 
a  carrot,  or  gather  a  bunch  of  grapes,  without  giving  notice  to  the 
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ptnoo,  the  tyBtem  is  suffcieotly  intolerabk  ;*  but  in  Ireland,  from  the 
node  of  collecting  tithes,  those  evils  are  aggravated  tenfold.  The  Irish 
efergj  generally  employ  an  agent,  called  a  proctor ^  who,  immediately 
kiore  harvest,  estimates  the  barreb  of  com,  tons  of  hay,  or  hundred 
veight  of  potatoes,  he  supposes  are  on  the  ground,  and,  charging  the 
■arket  price,  ascertains  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  owner.  This 
Bolable  agent  generally  holds  his  session  on  Sunday,  at  a  pot-house, 
where  he  meets  the  farmers.  As  the  terms  are  seldom  agreed  upon  at 
the  first  meeting,-  others  follow,  and  the  reckonings^  on  these  occasions, 
are  always  paid  by  the  farmers,  which  add  not  a  little  to  their  charges. 
Ibe  parson  sometimes  leases  Uie  tithes  out  to  the  proctor,  at  a  fixed 
rest,  like  a  farm;  while  the  latter,  who,  in  that  case,  is  called  the 
auddle  proctor,  not  unfrequently  relets  them  to  another.  In  the  south, 
the  tithe  is  set  out  and  sold  by  public  auction  on  the  premises.  And, 
ia  Connaugbt,  it  is  customary  to  call  a  sale  before  the  harvest,  at  which 
the  tithe  is  sold  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  collect  it. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  the  Irish  must 
eodore.     Nothing  escapes  the  vig^ance  of  the  spiritual  locust,  or  his 
agent    No  bog,  however  deep  -no  mountain,  however  high— nor  heath, 
nor  rock,  whatever  industry  may  have  reclaimed,  or  capital  fertilized — 
all^  liable  to  the  full  penalty  of  having  been  made  available  to  the  uses 
of  man.     From  the  proctors  and  middle  proctors,  neither  lenity  nor 
iodulgenoe  can  be  expected.    These  men,  to  whom  the  odious  office  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  others  has  been  delegated,  are, 
probably,  strangers  in  the  parish,  without  motive  for  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  the  people,  and  having  farmed  the  tithe  for  a  stipulated 
som,  it  is  to  be  expected  they  will  collect  it  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in 
order  to  realize  the  greatest  profit  from  their  bargain.     The  most  dis- 
tressing scenes  are  sometimes  witnessed  from  their  relentless  proceed- 
ii^,  and  the  tithes  not  unfrequently  collected  with  the  aid  of  a  consta- 
Wlary  or  military  force.     The  half-famished  cotter,  surrounded  by  a 
wretched  family,  clamorous  for  food,  frequently  beholds  the  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  his  potatoe  garden,  carried  off  to  fill  the  insatiable 
maw  of  clerical  rapacity.     "  I  have  seen,'*  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  '*  the 
cow,  the  favourite  cow,  driven  away,  accompanied  by  the  sighs,  the 
tears,  and  the  imprecations  of  a  whole  family,  who  were  paddling  after, 
through  wet  and  dirt,  to  take  their  last  affectionate  farewell  of  this  their 
only  benefactor  at  the  pound  gate.     I  have  heard,  with  emotions  which 

I  can  scarcely  describe,  deep  curses  repeated  from  village  to  village,  as 

*  Lord  Mouutcasbel,  in  his  speech  on  Church  Reform,  May  4, 18S0,  relates 
a  curious  anecdote,  illu8trati?e  of  the  luscious  keenness  of  the  English  clergy 
after  tithes.  Uis  lordship  had  been  recently  in  company  with  a  clergyman, 
while  looking  after  his  tenihs:  and  when  the  man  in  orders  met  a  goose  with 
its  goslings,  be  stopped  to  count  the  progeny,  and  would  cry,  *'  Ah  !  there's  one 
M  me,'*  Or,  if  he  overtook  a  sow  with  her  litter,  he  summed  them  up.  with  the 
otuervation,  *'  Ah  I  there  are  two  for  me.**  The  noble  lofde  were  highly  diverted 
with  this  example  of  ecclesiastical  cupidity :  they  laughed  hearUly,  and  cue 
readers  may  laugh  too— if  they  Hke. 
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the  cavalcade  proceeded.  I  have  witnessed  the  group  pass  the  domain 
wails  of  the  opulent  grazier,  whose  numerous  herds  were  cropping  the 
most  luxuriant  pastures,  whilst  he  was  secure  from  any  demand  for  the 
tithe  of  their  food,  looking  on  with  the  utmost  indifference." — Statistical 
Account  of  Ireland f  toI.  ii.  p.  466. 

To  spare  the  rich  and  plunder  the  poor  is  certainly  not  Christianity ; 
it  is  more  like  Church  of  Englandism,  which,  by  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  has  perverted  the  pure  and  charitable  faith  of  Christ  into  a 
tremendous  engine  of  political  guilt  and  spiritual  extortion.  There  is, 
we  are  assured,  plenty  of  law  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  to 
punish  injustice :  there  is  no  wrong,  we  are  told,  without  a  remedy ; 
the  courts  of  justice  are  open,  as  the  hypocrites  say  in  England,  for 
the  punishment  of  either  magisterial  or  clerical  delinquents.  AH  this 
sounds  wells  on  paper,  or  in  the  bloated  harangues  of  an  attorney- 
general  ;  but  it  is  mere  mockery  and  insult  when  offered  to  the  victims 
of  oppression.  Law,  in  both  countries,  is  for  those  who  can  pay  for  it 
—  the  rich,  not  the  poor.  The  poor  cotter,  oppressed  or  defrauded  by 
the  exaction  of  the  tithe-proctor,  to  the  value  of  £10,  cannot  buy  s 
chance  of  redress  in  the  lottery  of  the  law  for  less  than  £60.  By 
victory  or  defeat  he  is  equally  and  irremediably  ruined.  What  resource, 
then,  have  men  whose  possessions  probably  do  not  amount  to  half  that 
Sum  ?  None.  The  way  to  courts  of  justice,  through  the  impassable 
barrier  of  attorneys*  and  lawyers*  fees,  is  aver  a  bridge  of  gold ;  and 
to  point  out  these  tribunals  for  redress,  either  to  English  or  Irish  poor, 
or  even  to  those  moderately  endowed  with  wealth,  is,  in  other  words, 
to  point  out  to  a  man  the  shortest  way  by  which  he  may  bring  hiniBelf 
to  the  jail  and  liis  family  to  the  workhouse. 

Proportion  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland, 

It  has  latterly  become  as  essential  a  part  of  the  system  to  conceal  the 
number  of  followers  of  the  Irish  Protestant  church,  as  the  amount  of 
its  revenues.  When  the  last  census  was  taken,  it  had  been  easy  to 
ascertain  the  respective  proportions  of  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, and  other  Dissenters;  but  government,  for  obvious  reasons, 
declined  making  such  cla.ssification.  The  witnesses  examined  by  parlia- 
mentary committees  in  1825,  evinced  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
Mr.  0*ConneIl  thought  the  Protestants  of  all  sects  did  not  exceed  a 
million.*  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  supposed  them  to  amount  to  1,270,000. 
Mr.  Mason,  who  had  spent  much  time  in  enquiries  of  this  nature,  cal- 
culated the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  as  3^  to  1,  which 
estimate  he  founded  on  returns  from  300  parishes,  or  about  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  number. f  Another  account,  which  professes  to  be  founded 
on  the  best  information,  gives  the  following  estimate: — ^The  census 
made  the  population  amount  to  6,800,000 ;  if  divided  into  fourteenths, 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  ix.  p.8S,  Session,  1825. 
t  Ibid,  p.  308. 
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it  wu  efldmated  one-fourt6«nth  belonged  to  the  established  church,  or 
490,000  souIa  ;  Presbyterians,  and  other  Dissenters,  formed  another 
fourteenth ;  so  that  there  remained  5,820,000  Catholics.  The  popula- 
tion has  since  increased  to  at  least  eight  millions ;  and,  supposing  the 
proportion  continues  the  same,  there  are  now  571,428  Episcopalians, 
an  equal  namber  of  Dissenting  Protestants,  and  6,857,143  Catholics. 

If  to  the  Catholics  and  Dissenting  Protestants  of  Ireland  we  add  the 
Tut  bodj  6£  Separatists  in  England,  we  shall  find  that  together  they 
form  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of  the  two  kingdoms ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  existing  Protestant  establishment,  haying  only  a 
minority  of  the  people  attached  to  its  communion,  is  not,  according  to 
the  maxim  of  Pa  ley,  entitled  to  the  support  and  protection  of  govern- 
ment. One  writer  makes  the  excess  of  non-conformists  over  the  con- 
formists, in  both  countries,  to  amount  to  four  miliums ;  but  as  there  is 
DO  certain  data  whereby  this  question  can  be  accurately  decided,  we 
decline  o£Fering  an  opinion  on  the  precise  numerical  superiority. 

How,  io  Ireland,  the  followers  of  the  established  church  have  come 
to  bear  so  small  a  proportion,  and  of  the  church  of  Rome  so  large  a  one, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  observation  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that 
yoQ  may  persecute  a  doctrine  up  to  any  number  of  adherents ;  and  the 
converse — ^pamper  it  down  to  any  number.  The  selfish  and  intolerant 
spirit  which  so  long  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  sister  kingdom,  by 
drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  betwixt  the  dominant  and  proscribed 
^ith,  rendered  defection  from  the  latter  next  to  impossible.  A  sense  of 
conunon  injustice  cemented  more  strongly  the  bonds  of  union  among  the 
Catholics,  and  gave  to  their  civil  disabilities  the  semblance  of  a  martyr- 
dom, which  no  one,  by  apostacy,  could  escape,  without  suspicion  of  being 
uifluenced  by  sordid  considerations.  Hence,  a  close  and  indignant 
sentiment  was  fostered,  sufficient  not  only  to  withstand  the  claims  of  the 
reformed  worship,  but  the  influence  of  property,  and  the  coercive  power 
of  aatbority.  Fidelity  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  was  identified 
vith  fidelity  to  their  countrymen ;  and  no  one  could  secede,  without 
^icg  exposed  to  the  double  opprobrium  of  national  treachery  and  selfish 
hypocrisy.  It  follows,  that  the  sectarian  missionaries,  spread  through 
Ireland,  have  had  Uttle  success  among  the  Catholics,  and  the  proseljrtee 
thej  have  made  have  been  chiefly  picked  up  in  the  less  guarded  folds  of 
^  established  pastors. 

The  Catholic  religion,  however,  has  not  only  kept  its  relative  position, 
but  has  actually  gained  ground ;  for,  during  the  last  half  century,  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  has  declined.  In  1766,  the  Protestants  formed 
tteariy  one- ^ka//*  the  population ;  in  1822,  they  formed  only  one- wv^nM; 
^hile  the  Catholics  had  more  than  quadrupled  from  1766  to  1822,  the 
I^rotestants  had  scarcely  doubled.  Tlus  striking  fact  will  be  more  evident 
from  the  following  statement,  drawn  up  partly  from  parliamentary 
f^tams,  and  partly  from  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Beaufort,  and  other  well- 
toformed  individuals. 
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Year  176«.  Year  1791.  Yemr  1 

ProtestanU*  •  •  •        644,865  622,023  980,000 

CaUiolict    ••••     1,326,960  3,261,303  5,8^000 


Total....     1,871,725  3,783,326         6,800,000 


The  increase  of  Protestants  from  1792  to  1822  is  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Methodists.  It  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  efficacy  of  tithes,  and  large  ecclesiastical  endowments,  in  promoting 
religion;  for  it  is  clear,  from  the  above,  that  the  state  worship  has 
declined,  in  spite  of  its  enormous  emoluments.  Those  who  are  zealous 
for  the  promotion  of  religion,  ought  not  to  defend  either  the  Irish 
or  English  establishment;  for,  under  both  branches  of  the  united 
church,  the  number  of  their  members  has  relatively  decreased.  Pure 
Christianity,  indeed,  can  never  flourish  under  the  auspices  of  wealth  and 
power;  its  precepts  and  origin  are  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  titles, 
pomps,  and  vanities  of  the  world.  It  has  no  connexion  with  hishops, 
nor  courts,  nor  palaces  ;  it  was  cradled  in  indigence ;  it  flourished  from 
persecution,  it  denounced  the  cant  of  hypocrites,  and  never  allied  itself 
with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  authority.  They  may,  indeed, 
baptize  state  religions  under  the  name  of  Christianity,  but  it  has  little 
to  do  with  them ;  they  are  only  heathen  institutions,  and  their  followers 
more  the  disciples  of  Mahomet  than  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Little  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  Ireland  belongs  to 
the  state  religion,  yet  the  teachers  of  this  fraction  of  the  community  claim 
cne-tenth  of  the  produce  that  feeds  the  whole  eight  millions  !  Surely 
if  church  property  was  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  it  was 
intended  for  the  religion  of  the  people,  not  for  an  insignificant 
minority  of  them. 

But  the  misappropriation  of  ecclesiastical  wealth  is  far  from  being 
the  extent  of  the  injustice  sustained  by  the  Irish  and  their  real  pastors. 
The  important  statute  of  the  Session  of  1829  was,  no  doabt,  a  great 
boon  to  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  by  qualifying  them  for  seats  in  parlia- 
ment and  civil  offices ;  still,  as  various  penal  statutes  in  force  against  the 
priesthood  were  left  unrepealed  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Act,  they  coa'> 
tinue  to  sustain  great  hardship  and  opprobrium.  Some  of  the  penal 
acts  remaining  in  force  are  very  unjust  and  even  cruel  in  their  provi- 
sions :  for  instance,  if  a  Catholic  priest  from  inadvertency  or  misinfor- 
mation marry  two  Protestants,  or,  a  Protestant  and  Catholic,  he  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £500,  or,  according  to  a  decision  of  an  Orange 
Chief  Justice,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  death.  The  clergy  are  not  allowed 
to  officiate  in  any  place  with  steeple  or  bells ;  they  are  prohibited  from 
appearing  abroad  in  the  costume  of  their  order ;  they  cannot  be  guar* 
dians,  nor  receive  the  personal  endowment  of  any  Catholic  chapel, 
school-house,  or  other  pious  or  charitable  foundation.  If  they  do  not 
disclose  the  secrets  of  auricular  confession,  which  their  religious  tenets 
prohibit  them  from  disclosing,  tliey  are  liable  to  imprisonment ;  if  a  Jesuit 
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enter  the  kingdoiii  he  may  be  banished  for  life,  and  any  person  entering 
sach  re]igiims  order  is  gniity  of  a  misdemeanor.  *  No  Catholic  in  Iib* 
Ivad  is  allowed  for  his  defence  to  hare  arms  in  his  house,  unless  he 
bife  a  fjreehold  of  £10  a<^year  or  £300  personal  property.  In  Cork, 
Dragbeda,  and  other  cities  and  towns  they  continue  to  be  ineligible  to  be 
membeis  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  those  places.  And,  though  a 
Catholic  is  liable  to  parish  cess,  he  is  disabled  from  roting  at  vestries 
on  questions  relating  to  repairs  of  churches.  Lastly,  no  Catholic  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  eligible  to  the  offices  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Keeper 
or  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord-lieutenant,  Deputy  or  Gover- 
oor  of  Ireland,  or  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland  ;  nor  to  any  office  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts;  in  the  universities;  the  colleges  of  Eton,  West- 
mimter,  and  Winchester. 

Tlie  Catholic  clergy  are  in  number  between  2000  and  3000,  con- 
stantly residing  among  their  flocks  and  ministering  to  their  spiritual 
comforts.  From  the  absence  of  any  permanent  provision  for  mainte- 
nance, and  the  general  poverty  of  their  followers,  they  live  in  indigence 
and  hardship.  Their  chief  dependence  is  on  fees  for  burials,'  marriages, 
and  christenings,  gifts  on  confessions,  and  bequests  for  the  celebration 
of  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  dead.  Hence  they  have  seldom  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  are  often  without  a  decent  place  for 
religious  worship,  are  overpowered  by  calls  for  religious  exertion,  live 
in  misery,  and  die  at  last  without  ever  tasting  those  emoluments  which 
formerly  belonged  to  their  church,  and  are  now  showered  on  the  Joce- 
Ijns,  Warburtons,  Plunkets,  Beresfords,  Magees,  Trenches  and 
Knoxes,  of  the  Establishment. 

Although  Dissenters  are  equally  with  Catholics  separatists  from  the 
establishment,  they  have  been  much  .  more  favourably  treated  by  go- 
vernment and  the  legislature.  The  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Seceders,  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  are  in  fact  so  many  pastors  paid  by 
the  State  receiving  annually  large  sums  for  their  maintenance  from  the 
Irish  civil  list  and  from  grants  by  parliament.  The  Reg  turn  Donum  was 
granted  by  William  I IL  in  the  year  1690,  to  the  Presbyterians;  it  first 
amounted  to  £1200,  and  was  augmented  by  George  III.  in  1784,  to 
£2200  per  annum.  In  1792,  by  authority  of  the  King's  letter,  £5000 
was  charged  on  the  civil  list  to  be  annually  paid  to  Protestant  Dissenting 
ministers,  and  £500  more  to  that  class  o£  Dissenters  denominated 
Seceders.  The  annual  grant  from  parliament  to  the  Dissenters  com- 
menced in  the  session  of  1804.  It  first  amounted  to  £4,160,  and  ever 
aince  has  been  gradually  augmenting :  in  1816,  it  amounted  to  £12,228, 
ml825,  to  £13,894,  and  in  1831,  the  sum  of  £14,860  was  voted.f 
The  total  amount  of  the  annual  sums  which  have  been  paid  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  three  denominations  of  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  by  payments  out 
of  ihecivU  list,  and  by  grants  out  of  public  taxes,  is  £751,452  :  10 :  l^. 

So  it  is  plain  the  Irish  Dissenters  have  been  receiving  tribute  from 

•  Catholic  Relief  Act,  10  Geo.  IV.  c.7,  ss.  Sg-^SS. 
t  Parliamentary  Report.  No.  SS7,  sefl«ion  1881. 
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the  State,  if  not  in  tithes,  in  aomething  elae.  How  they  reooneile  this 
proTision  with  their  doctiinal  precession  of  the  independence  of  their 
pastors  of  all  secular  interference  and  support  we  cannot  affirm.  There 
has  been  some  discnssion  among  them,  we  know,  on  this  very  point,  and 
we  shall  be  carious  to  learn  whether  profit  or  principle  will  triumph. 

Management  of  the  First  Fruits  Fund* 

With  so  large  a  portion  of  the  national  wealth  placed  at  the  dispofial 
of  the  clergy,  the  very  least  we  might  have  expected  the  Legislature  to 
do  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all  the  taxes  to  which  by  law  the 
Church  was  liable.     We  have  already  seen  by  what  artifice  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastics  avoided  contributing  their  full  share  to  the  First  Fruits 
Fund ;  we  shall  now  show  that  a  similar  but  more  flagrant  evasion  of 
their  pecuniary  obligations  has  been  long  tolerated  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish   clergy.      Having   already  explained   the   nature   of  the   annats 
(page  65)  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  remark  that  a  similar  usage 
formerly  prevailed  in  both  England  and  Ireland ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Irish  clergy  paid  in  lieu  of  the  tenth,  only  a  twentieth  of  the 
annual  value  of  each  benefice  to  the  Pope.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  the  papal  rights  were  extinguished,  an  act  passed  for  annexing  to 
the  croi^Ti  the  revenue   arising  from  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  the 
same  provision  was  made,  as  in  England,  for  ascertaining,  from  time  to 
time,  their  real  annual  value.    This  arrangement  continued  till  the  year 
1710 :  when  Queen  Anne,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  Tory  ministers, 
remitted  the  twentieths  to  the  clergy,  rich  and  poor,  without  distinction, 
and  gave  the  first  fruits,  alone,  to  form  a  fund  for  building  churches, 
purchasing  glebes  and  glebe-house s^    augmenting  poor  livings,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  improvements.     Tlie  management  of  the  fund  was 
vested  in  trustees,  consisting  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  principal  law-officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  empowered  to  "  search 
cut  the  just  and  true  value"  of  the  benefices  of  which  they  were  to 
levy  the  first  year's  income  from  each  incumbent  who  came  into  posses- 
sion.    The  vsduation  under  which  the  first  fruits  were  levied  when  they 
were  given  to  the  trustees,  was  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  was  not  only  very  low,  but  did  not  include  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  benefices  of  Ireland.     It  was  of  course  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
First  Fruits  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  fund,  to  have  remedied  the 
inaccuracies,  and  supplied  the  omissions  in  the  original  valuation ;  hut 
this  has  never  been  done,  and  up  to  this  day  the  first  fruits  are  levied 
according  to  the  defective  valuation  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Owing  to  this  mode  of  procedure,  instead  of  the  produce  of  the  first 
fruits  being  the  real  worth  of  every  vacant  benefice  and  dignity,  it  is 
a  mere  nominal  sum  paid  by  the  clergy.     The  bishop   of  Derry,  with  a 
revenue  of  £12,000,  pays  only  £250  first  fruits;  the  see  of  Clogher, 
worth  £7000,  pays  only  £350  ;  and  the  see  of  Cloyne,  worth  £6000, 
pays  only  £10:10.     It  is  calculated  that,   at  a  fair  valuation  of  Irish 
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^fieet,  omitdiig  thoM  under  £150  a^year,  the  first  frnits  would  pro- 
duce £40,000  a-year :  whereas,  in  the  ten  years  ending  January,  1830, 
thej  pnNiaced  only  £5,142  :  15. ;  from  which  £740  was  to  be  deducted 
ibraalanes.*  Daring  tibis  period  of  ten  years^  fifteen  bishoprics  and 
finr  aichlnshapricB  had  become  vacant,  and  the  successors  thereto  liable 
to  the  payment  of  first  fruits. 

Can  it  be  bdieved  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  sanction  such 
an  erasion  of  their  duty  by  the  rich  clergy  of  Ireland?  Such,  however, 
iasbeai  the  fact.  Sir  John  Newport,  every  session  for  the  last 
twelve  yews,  has  been  making  motions  to  establiah  the  integrity  of  the 
First  Fruits  Fund ;  but  his  laudable  endeavours  have  seldom  met  with  the 
support  (^  more  than  thirty  or  forty  honourable  members.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  trait  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the 
Nation:  they  have  actually  voted  large  sums  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  for  tbe  very  objects  for  which  this  fund  was  appropriated.  In 
the  twenty  years  ending  in  1822,  the  grants  of  parliament  to  the  trus« 
tees  of  First  Fruits  in  Ireland,  towards  building  new  churches,  glebe- 
booses,  and  purchasing  glebes,  amounted  to  £686,000.  Thus  has 
£34,300  a-year  been  levied  on  this  tax-paying  aristocratic  gulled 
nation,  merely  to  save  the  richest  church  in  the  world  from  contributing 
to  its  own  necessities.  How  much  more  has  been  levied  by  parochial 
taxation  on  the  unfortunate  population  of  Ireland,  for  the  repair  of 
choiches  and  cathedrals,  we  have  not  the  means  of  estimating.  It  is 
well  known  the  sums  raised  for  this  purpose  constitute  one  of  the 
many  grievances  of  the  sister  kingdom,  liie  hardship  of  which  is  aggra-* 
^ted  by  the  Catholics  being  excluded  from  voting  in  parish  vestries 
^hen  the  church-cess  is  imposed.  Had  the  Commissioners  of  First 
Fniits  done  what  the  law  not  only  authorized,  but  required  them  to  do, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  church-rates,  nor  grants  from  parlia- 
ment. Why  the  Commissioners  have  not  done  their  duty  and  made  a 
feir  valuation  of  benefices  is  manifest  enough;  they  are  the  patrons, 
holders,  or  expectants  of  large  preferments,  and  a  just  valuation  would 
he  a  tax  upon  themselves  !  Ought,  however,  **  the  Guardians  of  the 
Pnblic  Purse"  to  have  sanctioned  this  selfish  breach  of  trust?  Ought 
they,  whose  business  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  people, 
yearly  to  have  voted  away  the  public  money,  for  objects  for  which 
there  was  already  a  legal  and  adequate  provision?  No  innovation, 
nothing  untried  was  to  be  attempted ;  the  only  measure  requisite  was 
that  they  should  enforce  the  law  of  the  land,  for  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, they  profess  such  profound  veneration.  It  is  to  the  deficiencies  of 
First  Fruits,  and  the  consequent  non- residence  of  the  clergy,  for  want 
of  parsonage-houses  and  glebes,  that  the  decay  of  Protestantism  has 
heen  ascfribed  by  their  servile  defenders:  hence  a  regard  to  the  interests 
of  onr  "  holy  religion"  one  would  have  thought  a  sufficient  motive  for 
our  virtuous  representatives  to  interfere. 
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The  most  coriooi  incident  regarding  the  annats  is  tiie  remit  of  the 
endearoun  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason,  the  Remembrancer  of  First  Fruits  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  a  more  authentic  yaluation.  When  the  subject  began 
to  excite  attention,  this  gentleman,  the  words  of  whose  patent  empower- 
ed him  **  to  collect,  levy,  receive,  and  examine  the  just  and  true  value 
of  first  fruits/'  preferred  a  memorial  to  the  Board,  setting  forth  his 
authority  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  exercise  it  as  his  duty 
required.  The  announcement  caused  not  a  little  alarm,  the  four  arch- 
bishops at  the  time  not  having  paid  in  their  arrears.  A  report  was  made 
to  the  local  government,  who,  after  referring  the  matter  to  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  generals  for  their  opinions,  intimated  to  Mr  Mason  if  he 
persevered  in  his  design  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  First  Fruits  at 
their  real  value,  they  would  deprive  him  of  his  patent  office ^  which 
he  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.*  The  subject  has  been  sub- 
sequently revived  by  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  but  with  no  better 
success;  Messrs.  Blackburn  and  Crampton,  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
generals  of  Ireland,  having  delivered  an  opinion  in  accordance  with  that 
previously  given  by  lord  Plunket — namely,  '*  that  the  crown  is  not  now 
entitled  to  re-value  any  benefice  of  which  a  valuation  has  heretofore 
been  made  and  certified."t 

So  the  matter  rests;  the  rich  clergy  enjoy,  undiminished,  their 
princely  revenues,  and  the  public  remains  liable  to  the  burthen  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  purchase  of  glebes  and  houses  for  Irish  parsons, 
many  of  whom  have  already  half  a  dozen  houses,  residing  in  none  of 
them,  and  4000  acres  of  glebe. 


Promotions  in  the  Irish  Church. 

An  important  document  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  session  of  1831,  (Pari.  "Paper  No.  328.)  It  is  a  return  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  First  Fruits  in  Ireland,  containing  a  statement  of 
the  wealth  and  other  information  connected  with  that  establishment. 
From  the  information  spread  over  its  134  pages,  is  given  the  following 
abridgement  of  facts. 

Since  the  month  of  Aug^t,  1812,  to  which  date  the  returns  go  back, 
we  find  that  there  were  26.  promotions,  or  translations,  to  the  bishoprics, 
thus: — Lord  John  George  Beresford,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1822, 
having  been  raised  to  the  see  of  Clogher  only  in  1819,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1820 ;  Percy  Jocelyn  to  the  see  of  Clogher 
in  1819,  and  Lord  Robert  Tottenham  to  the  same  see  in  1822;  William 
Magee  to  the  see  of  Raphoe  in  1819,  and  William  Bissett  to  the  same 
see  in  1822;  Nathaniel  Alexander  to  the  see  of  Meath  in  1823; 
Richard  Mant  to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1823;  no  episcopal 
promotion  in  Derry;  ditto  in  Kilmore;  John  Leslie  to  the  see  of  Dro- 

*  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  House  of  Commons,  May  18,  Session  18S0. 
t  Pari.  Paper,  No.  186,  Sessioo  IBSi. 
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BMit  ID  1812,  and  Jamai  Sanrin  to  the  same  see  in  1819 ;  Lord  John 
Gwrge  BereefoTd  to  the  archiepiecopal  see  of  Dublin  in  1820,  and 
WUlkm  Magee  to  the  lame  in  1822 ;  in  Kildare  no  episcopal  promoticMi ; 
Robert  Fowler  to  the  see  of  Oaaory  in  1813;  Lord  Robert  Tottenham 
to  the  flees  of  LeighUn  and  Feme  in  1820,  and  Thomaa  Elrington  to 
tbe  flasM  eeea  in  1822;  Richard  Lawrence  to  the  sees  of  Caahel  and 
Emly  in  1822;  Thomas  Elrington,  in  1820,  to  the  see  of  Limerick, 
and  John  J^b  to  the  same  in  1822;  hon.  R.  Bourke  to  the  see  of 
Waterfofd  in  1813;  in  Cork  no  episcopal  promotion;  Charles  M. 
WarbortOB  horn  Limerick  to  Clo3me  in  1820,  and  John  Brinklej  to 
the  same  see  m  1826;  Richard  Mant  to  the  see  of  Killaloe  in  1820; 
Alexander  Aibnthnot  to  the  same  see  in  1823;  and  the  hon.  R.  Pon- 
flonbj  in  1828;  Power-le-Poer  Trench  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Tuam 
and  see  of  Ardagh  in  1819 ;  John  Leslie,  in  1819,  to  the  see  of  Elphin; 
is  Qoofert  no  episcopal  promotion;  in  Killala  no  episcopal  promotion. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  names  are  principally  those  of 
ari$tocratical  houses,  or  of  families  possessed  of  parliamentary 
imiereMi;  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  whoLe  in  which  such  interest  did 
aot  infloenoe  the  selection  is  that  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  who  was  elevated  to 
the  see  on  account  of  his  gpreat  talent. 

The  yearly  incomes  of  the  archbishops  are  stated  to  be  —Armagh, 
£15,080  :  15  :  6;  Tuam,  £5,548  :  19  :  11 ;  Cashel,  £3,500  and  up- 
wards, while  of  Dublin  no  return  is  made;  of  the  others,  Clogher  is 
returned  £9,000  late  currency;  Derry,  £10,000  and  upwards,  late 
eurrency;  Meath,  £5,815  :  14  :  5;  Raphoe,  £5,379  :  14  :  I ;  Leighlin 
and  Feme,  £5000  to  a  fraction;  Ossory,  £3000  to  a  fraction;  Dro* 
more,  £4,863  :  3  :  5;  Waterford,  £5000  exact  money;  Cork,  £3000 
ditto;  Limerick  (renewal  fines,  nearly  as  much  more,  not  included) 
£2,915  :  19  :  8} ;  Cloyne,  £2000  '<  and  upwards  at  the  least;"  Killala, 
£4,600;  from  the  dioceses  in  Tuam  there  is  no  return  made,  **  as  there  . 
18  no  record  of  the  value  of  the  several  bishopricks  and  dignitaries  of 
the  province  in  the  regutrar's  office.*' 

A  curious  fact  observable  throughout  the  return  is,  the  number  of 
individuals  of  the  same  name  as  t^e  bishop  who  had  the  good  luck  to 
get  into  livings  soon  afbr  his  attainment  of  the  episcopal  dignity;  for 
example: — 

Knox  in  poesessbn  of  Derry  at  the  commencement  of  these  returns; 
then  follow ~ J.  Spencer  Knox,  June,  1813,  rectory  of  Fahan,  £360 
a-year;  August  same  year,  hon.  Charles  Knox,  rectory  of  Umey,  £700 
a-year;  June,  1814,  W*  Knox,  rectory  of  Upper  Brandony,  £396  :  18 : 6 
a-year;  same  date,  hon.  £dm.  Knox,  rectory  of  Tamlught  O'Crilly, 
no  amount  specified,  but  564  acres  of  church  land  in  the  city  and 
coonty  of  Londonderry;  James  Spencer  Knox  (again)  two  more  rectories, 
Magheras  and  Kilnonaghan,  £1,365 :  7  :  7^  per  annum,  and  926  acres 
of  church  land;  April,  same  year,  Wm.  Knox,  rectory  of  Fahan,  £360 
a-year;  October,  same  year,  William  (the  same  perhaps)  Knox,  rectory 
of  Tamlaghtard,  £425  per  annum ;  August,  1821,  W.  Knox  (again!) 
rectory  of  Clonleigh,   £840  a-year,  and  427  acres  of  church  land; 
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October,  1822,  W.  Knox  (the  fifth  time),  xectory  of  BallmMcnen, 
£623  :  1  :  6^  and  543  acres;  and,  finally,  in  June,  1830,  the  last 
presentation  retamed  Edmund  J.  Knox,  rector  of  Killown,  £160  a-jear. 
Altogether,  the  Knoxes  have  got  since  1812  (mention  is  not  made  in 
these  returns  of  what  they  had  before)  £5,230  :  7  :  8  per  annum,  and 
3,555  acres  of  land,  besides  the  annual  income  of  one  of  which  no 
return  is  made.     There  are  two  Knoxes  in  Dromore  with  1,082  acres. 

W.  Magee,  see  of  Raphoe,  1819,  May,  1820,  Jolm  Magee,  rectory 
and  vicarage  of  Mevagh,  £375  a-year;  July,  1825,  J<^m  Magee  again, 
prebend  of  Killynum,  £276  :  18  :  5},  and  450  acres.  Let  us  here 
follow  his  lordship  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  whither  he  was  translated  in 
1822.  W.  Magee,  vicarage  of  Finglas,  March,  1823,  no  annual  value 
stated;  April,  1826,  T.  P.  Magee,  rectory  and  vicarage  of  Inch,  and 
vicar  of  Kilgorman,  £365  :  9  :  4^  a-year;  T.  P*  Magee,  December, 
1826,  prebend  of  Tipperkiven,  £127  :  10,  and  78  acres;  T.  P.  Magee 
(third  time),  same  month  and  year,  curacy  of  St.  Michael,  DuUin,  no 
amount  stated;  May,  1829,  T.  P.  Magee  (fourth),  prebend  of  St. 
John's,  no  value  stated;  January,  1830,  W.  Magee,  rectory  of  Dun- 
ganstown,  no  value  returned;  April,  1830,  T.  P.  Magee  (fifth  time), 
prebend  of  Wicklow,  so  much  talked  of,  value  not  stated.  T.  P.  Magee 
seems  either  a  very  fortunate  gentleman,  or  the  brightest  ornament  of 
the  church,  judging  from  the  number  and  rapidity  of  his  promotions, 
for  in  addition  to  those  conferred  upon  him  by  his  father,  we  find  him 
appointed,  in  April,  1830,  archdeacon  of  Kilmacduagb. 

Waterford  and  Zt>more.— Hon.  Richard  Bourke  to  the  see  in  1813; 
we  have,  in  Feb.  1817,  Hon.  George  Bourke,  a  prebend  and  rectory; 
in  Sept.  1819,  the  same  individual  to  two  rectories  and  two  vicarages, 
value  £471  :  14;  a  third  time,  in  Aug.  1819,  to  the  prebend  and 
rectory  of  Leskan,  no  value  steted;  again  in  December,  same  year  (for 
although  the  ''  Hon."  is  here  dropped,  it  is  evidently  the  same  favoured 
gentleman),  to  the  prebendary  and  rectory  of  Kilgobenet,  no  value 
stated,  and  yet  a  fifth  time,  in  August,  1827,  to  a  precentorship  and  a 
rectory,  value  £1,569^4:  7  per  annum.  There  is  also  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Bouike  in  October,  1829,  to  a  chantorship,  value  not  stated. 

In  Cork  the  Hon.  R.  Laurence  was  in  possession  in  1812,  since 
which  the  promotions  of  the  St.  Laurences  have  been  between  three 
individuals:  the  treasurership  in  1815;  a  vicarage,  June,  1818, 
£461  :  lOs.  :  8d. ;  a  rectory  and  three  vicarages  in  the  same  month  and 
year  (not  the  same  person,  however),  value  £1,365  :  178. :  7d.  per 
annum;  a  vicarage,  in  June,  1823,  £461  :  10:2;  at  this  time 
Edward  made  way  for  Robert,  and  got  instead,  three  months  after,  a 
prebend  and  four  rectories,  value  £1,162  :  10  :  8  a  year,  making  "a 
difference''  of  £700  per  annum  in  his  favour;  May,  1825»  a  vicar 
choralship;  and  July,  1826,  a  rectory  and  vicarage,  value  not  given; 
in  the  diocese  of  Ross,  attached  to  that  of  Cork,  there  are  ten  pro- 
motions of  the  St.  Laurences,  the  value  of  four  of  which,  the  only  ones 
stated,  is  £1435  per  umum. 

Kildare, — Dr.  Lindsay,  in  possession  of  the  see  in  18)2.     June, 
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1815,  Cinilaf  Lmdatyf  prebend^  nctory^  and  Tkarage  of  Harmtown, 
and  fiecond  canonry  of  St.  Bridget's,  £220:  April,  1828,  Charles 
lisdny  (tgun),  arcbdeaconry,  talue  not  atated,  and  March,  1823, 
Ckries  Lmdaay  (fourth  time,)  canonry  of  St.  Bridget's,  value  not 
steted. 

Ossary.^R.  Fowler  to  the  see  in  1812;  in  April,  1824,  Lnke 
Fender  gets  a  imioii,  consisting  of  a  prebend,  four  rectories,  and  four 
nctrages,  yalne  annually  £874  :  4  :  3;  and  in  March,  1828,  Lnke 
Folder  gets  two  more  vicarage,  no  value  stated. 

Fems  and  Leighlin, — ^Thomas  £lrington  to  the  see  in  1821.  Dates 
of  the  promotions  of  H.  P.  £lrington:  July,  1823,  a  prebend  and 
ncmge,  no  yaloe  stated:  October,  1824,  a  preoentonbip,  rectory, 
udricarage,  £1,200  a  year;  February,  1824,  three  vkwages  and  a 
rectory,  £609  :  4.  :  7.  per  annum. 

Id  1819  we  find  Power  le  Peer  Trench  in  &e  sees  of  Tnam  and 
Aidagh;  then  Mlow,  Norember,  1820,  Hon.  C.  P«  Tvench,  a  rectory 
2nd  ricarage,  £461  :  10  :  9;  NoYomber,  1821,  ditto,,  an  arch- 
deaeonry;  May,  1825,  ditto,  a  prebendary:  same  date,  W.  le  Poer 
Trench  two  rectories,  value  £315  :  4:  7 ;  and  October,  1830,  ditto, 
a  rectory  and  yicarage,  no  yalue  stated,  but  523  acres  of  church  land. 

In  Killala  and  Aehonry  the  Verschoyles  are  numerous  enough  to 
justify  a  suspicion  that  they  are  related  to  the  diocesan ;  there  is  one 
with  six  Ticarages  at  one  promotion ;  he  has  also  an  archdeaconry,  a 
proTOBtship,  a  proband,  and  a  ricarage ;  another  of  the  same  name, 
with  a  "  sen."  attached  to  it,  has  four  ricarages  and  a  proband,  value 
£^9  :  16  :  5  per  annum,  and  727  acres  of  churoh  lands. 

Meath, — N.  Alexander  to  the  see,  1823;  James  Alexander  to  the 
rectory  and  vicarage  of  EjQlucan,  1828. 

R.  Mant,  Down  and  Connor,  1823 ;  R.  M.  Mant,  archdeacon,  1828 ; 
R«  M.  Mant  (the  same),  vicarage  of  Billay,  1823. 

In  Dromortj  James  Saurin,  to  the  see  in  1819;  November,  1821, 
I^wis  Saurin,  rectory  of  Morin;  and  July,  1827,  James  Saurin, 
▼icarage  of  Seagor,  dE500  a  year. 

Chyne. — Bishop  Warburton  was  translated  firom  limerick,  in  1812, 
and  in  Maroh,  1822,  his  second  gih  of  a  living  went  to  Charles  War* 
barton,  to  the  value  of  £323  :  1.  ;  6^.  annually. 

In  1820,  Richard  Mant  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Killaloe  and 
Kilfeuora ;  a  promotion  of  R.  M.  Mant  is  found,  throe  rectories  and  two 
▼icarages,  value  £498  :  8  :  2  in  July,  1821. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  these  returns  shows  the  reader  how  numerous 
in  the  church  aro  the  Beresfords :  of  that  name  thero  are  an  archbishop 
^  a  bishop;  and  in  the  dioceses,  six  in  number,. whero  they  chiefly 
>^nd,  they  possess  not  lees  than  fourteen  livings,  of  which  only  four 
lare  their  value  annexed,  amounting  to  £1>857 :  11 :2 ;  and  64,803 
ures  of  land ! ! 

The  other  names  which  occur  most  frequently  beside  those  we  have 
■tated  are  Tottenham,  Stopford,  Ottiwell  Mooro,  Porter,  St»  George, 
Pakenham,   Langrishe,   Brabason,   Alexander,    Hamilton,    Pomeroy, 
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Steiwart,  Torrens,  Poiiionli^,  Wingfield,  Dtwaoo,  Montgomerj,  Ber 
nardy  and  Brooke. 

We  aabjoin  the  summary  of  the  letums :  from  which  it  ^ppeaca — 

1st.  That  between  the  month  of  August,  1812,  and  the  diite  of  thi£ 
return,  1 ,383  spiritual  promotions,  comprehending  the  same  number  oi 
bene6ce8,  have  taken  place  within  the  sereral  dioceses  in  IreUad. 

2d.  That  the  1,383  benefices,  to  which  promotions  have  been  sc 
made,  contain  353  dignities,  including  the  archbishoprics  and  bislic^pricks, 
and  2,061  parishes,  &c. 

3d.  That  297  of  the  aforesaid  dignities,  and  405  parishes  hare  been 
taxed,  and  are  paying  first  fruits  to  the  amount  of  £9,947  :  1 1  :  3 j  ; 
and  that  the  remanider  of  said  dignities  and  parishes  aie  either  exempted 
from  payment,  under  the  statute  of  Elisabeth,  or  hare  never  been  taxed 
and  put  in  charge. 

4th.  That  Talnatioiis  have  been  made,  under  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  in  1,194  of  the  above-mentioned  parishes,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
£303,620:0;  6). 

5th.  That  1,034  of  the  said  parishes  have  glebes  annexed  to  them, 
amounting  to  82,645  acres;  and  that  the  see  lands  on  promotions 
occurring  amount  to  410,430  acres. 

6th.  That  the  total  number  of  acres  contained  in  both  glebe  and  see 
lands,  as  referred  to  in  this  return,  amount  to  493,075  acres ;  and 

7  th.  That  the  total  number  of  acres  belonging  to  the  several  sees  in 
Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  the  dioceses  of  Down  and  Connor, 
Raphoe  and  Dromore,  amount  to  489,141  acres ;  the  pecuniary  values 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  officially 


Intolerance  towards  Dissenters  and  Homan  Catholics. 

Before  concluding  our  account  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  we  cannot  help  shortly  adverting  to  the  slow  steps  by  which 
religious  toleration  has  been  esteblished  in  this  country.     Looking  back 
to  the  history  of  the  Dissenters,  we  see  with  what  difficulty  freedom 
of  thought  has  been  wrung  from  the  prosecuting  grasp  of  what  is 
considered  a  reformed  Establishment.     It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  of 
1688  that  the  public  worship  of  the  Dissenters  was  tolerated ;  and  the 
Act  of  Toleration  at  that  period  required  them  to  take  certain  oaths 
and  subscribe  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England.    T^^ 
same  act,  so  much  extolled,  requires  the  places  of  worship  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  the  doors  kept  unlocked  during  the  time  of  service.    Even 
liber^  of  worship,  under  these  suspicious  and  odious  restrictioDS,  it 
was  subsequently  attempted  to  abridge.     In  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
Anne*s  reign,  an  act  passed,  called  the  Occasional  Conformity  BiUt 
making  it  a  crime  in  any  person,  in  any  office  under  government, 
entering  a  meeting-house.    Another  bill,  denominated  the  Schism  BMi 
passed  in  1714,  suffsred  no  Dissenter  to  educate  his  own  children,  ho^ 
required  them  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Church  of  Englandist,  and 
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ferbad  all  tutors  and  schoolmasters  being  present  at  any  dissenting  place 
of  worship. 

The  bst  attempt  upon  this  body  was  the  memorable  bill  of  Lord  Sid- 
month  in  1810.  The  meditated  encroachment  upon  their  liberties  was 
worthy  of  the  sinister  statesman  from  whom  it  emanated.  The  Dis- 
senters, to  their  immortal  honour,  rushed  forward  at  once  to  repel  this 
a<rgre$sion  on  their  rights.  Had  they  suffered  their  ministers  to  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  the  magistrates,  no  doubt, 
would  not  only  hare  judged  of  their  fitness  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  hot  also  of  their  fitness  for  the  ministry  of  the  Borough- 
mongen. 

This  disgraceiiil  spirit  of  legislation  is  now  only  matter  for  history. 
The  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act  have  scarcely  left  any  trace  of  the  formidable  penal  code  which, 
for  a  long  time,  interdicted  to  a  large  portion  of  the  community  not 
only  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  immunities,  but  the  free  disposal  of 
tbeir  persons  and  property.  Both  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics 
may  still  complain  of  not  being  eligible  to  fill  the  office  of  lord  chancellor, 
or  be  a  member  of  the  privy  council ;  they  may  complain  of  being 
excluded  from  the  national  universities,  and  may  think  it  a  hardship 
in  case  they  fill  any  judicial,  civil,  or  corporate  office,  that  they  cannot 
appear  in  their  official  costumey  nor  with  the  insignid  of  their  office  at 
their  own  places  of  worship;  but  these  are  trifling  grievances,  scarcely 
worth  mentioning.  They  are  subject  to  no  test  on  account  of  religious 
belief;  and  it  may  be  now  truly  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  Jews 
and  openly  professing  Ivvidels,  the  honours  and  advantages  of  the 
social  state — so  far,  at  least,  as  spiritual  dogmas  are  concerned — are  fairly 
opened  to  every  candidate. 

For  this  salutary  triumph  we  have  been  indebted  solely  to  secular 
wisdom,  not  to  any  generous  concession  or  enlightenment  proceeding 
from  our  established  instructors.  The  Church  has  always  shown  itself 
more  tenacious  of  its  monopoly  than  even  the  Aristocracy.  Of  the 
loffy  tone  of  intolerance  maintained  by  some  of  our  high  dignitaries,  to 
a  recent  period,  we  have  a  rather  amusing  instance  in  the  conduct  of 
De.  Kipliko,  the  late  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  which  we  shall 
shortly  relate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lingard,  the  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  historian,  had,  it  seems,  in  his  Strictures  on  Professor  Marsh's 
"  Comparative  View,"  Sec.  used  the  words  *'  new  Church  of  England" 
oace,  and  oftener  "  the  modem  Church  of  England."  To  consider  the 
Church  of  England  '*  new"  or  "  modem"  appeared  a  mortal  offence 
b  the  eyes  of  Dean  Kipling,  He  wrote  a  furious  letter  to  Mr.  Lingard ; 
quoted  a  passage  from  Hawkins;  and  threatened  to  prosecute  him  if  he 
ijA  not,  within  a  limited  time,  prove  what  the  Dean  intimated  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  prove.  Whether  the  Dean  afWrwards  relented, 
or  whether  Mr.  lingard  proved  that  the  Church  of  England,  as  being 
the  offspring  or  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which,  in  many 
Hapects,  she  so  much  resembles,  was  "  new,"  we  are  ignorant.     Did 
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our  limits  permit,  we  would  insert  the  Very  Rev.  Dean's  loving  epistle. 
It  would  show  what  a  meek,  gentle.  Christian  spirit  may  still  rankle 
in  the  hearts  of  some  of  oar  church  dignitaries.  It  would  show  to  what 
expedients  these  worthies  would  resort  to  uphold  their  faith,  or,  more 
correctly,  their  temporalities,  were  they  not  restrained'  hy  the  march  of 
philosophy  and  the  puhlic  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Dean  Kipling* i 
letter  without  feeling  persuaded  that,  had  Mr.  Lingard  had  no  better 
barrier  for  his  personal  safety  than  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  writer,  he 
might  still  be  liable  to  be  hung  up  by  the  middle,  with  an  iron  chain, 
iind  roasted  before  a  slow  fire,  according  to  the  orthodox  piety  of  olden 
time. 

Men  ought  always  to  set  their  faces  against  prosecution  for  opinions^ 
whether  instituted  under  pretence  of  heresy,  sectarianism,  Judaism,  or 
even  infideUty.  Under  any  of  these  forms  it  is  the  same  mischievous 
and  dogmatical  principle.  What  difference,  for  instance,  is  there  in 
the  principles  of  a  prosecution  instituted  at  this  day  for  Judaism  or 
infidelity,  and  a  Popish  prosecution  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  on  account  of  the  real  presence.  In  both  cases  difference  of 
opinion  is  combated  by  corporeal  infliction ;  the  Papist  punished  by  fire, 
the  modern  intolerant  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  civil  disability.  The 
difference  in  the  punishment  makes  no  difference  in  the  motive ;  in  both 
cases  it  h  combating  mind  by  physical  force,  and  he  who  employs  such 
a  weapon  is  as  deeply  immersed  in  the  night  of  Popery,  as  Bishop 
Bonner,  who  laboured  to  convert  the  miserable  victims  of  his  cruel^ 
by  a  vigorous  application  of  birch  to  the  posteriors. 

The  ingenuous  mind  revolts  ftam.  the  idea  of  maintaining  opinions 
hj  force :  to  say  that  any  class  of  opinions  shall  not  be  impugned,  that 
their  truth  shall  not  be  called  in  question,  is  at  once  to  declare  that  these 
opinions  are  infallible,  and  that  their  authors  cannot  err.  What  can  be 
more  egregiously  absurd  and  presumptuous  ?  It  is  fixing  bounds  to 
human  knowledge,  and  saying  that  men  cannot  learn  by  experience ; 
that  they  can  never  be  wiser  in  future  than  tiiey  are  to  day.  The 
vanity  and  folly  of  this  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  history  of  religion 
and  philosophy.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  both ;  and  what 
our  ancestors  considered  indisputable  truths  their  posterity  discovered  to 
be  gross  errors.  To  continue  the  work  of  improvement,  no  dogmas, 
however  plausible,  ought  to  be  protected  from  investigation ;  and  the 
only  security  of  the  present  generation  against  the  errors  of  their 
progenitors,  is  modestly  to  admit  that,  in  some  things^  they  may 
possibly  yet  be  mistaken. 

The  Papists  are  not  the  only  class  of  religionists  obnoxious  to  the 
reproach  of  uncharitable  tenets.  Hr  Ms  justly  remarks  that  toleration 
is  not  the  virtue  of  priests  of  any  denomination;  and  this  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  Scottish,  Romish,  and  English  churches. 
They  have  all  shed  blood,  tortured,  and  punished,  when  circumstances 
gave  them  an  ascendancy.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Religion  is  more 
4he  result  of  feeling  than  of  understanding ;  and  it  may  be  expected 
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that  its  most  iatense  professors  should  be  more  prompt  to  use  the  Tulgar 
wexpooB  suggested  by  passion  and  riolencey  then  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
rsuonand 


Crisis  of  the  Irish  Church  at  the  close  o/*  1831. 

In  Ireland  ecclesiastical  oppression  appears  to  have  reached  its  tenn  of 
duntion.  When  a  people  become  unanimous,  their  fiat  is  omnipotent 
and  without  appeal.  It  is  this  which  will  abase  the  usurpations  of  the 
Borooghmongers,  and  the  same  power  has  decided  the  fate  of  the  Irish 
Protestant  clergy.  At  the  time  we  are  writing  there  is  all  but  a  na- 
tional insurrection  against  the  tithe  system.  In  Queen's  County,  in 
Kiikemiyy  Clare,  and  Tipperary,  the  resistance  to  clerical  oppression  is 
nearly  unanimous— and  the  spirit  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other  counties. 
The  incomes  of  many  of  the  clergy  have  become  merely  nominal ; 
instead  of  seizing  and  selling  the  produce  of  others,  they  are  compelled, 
as  a  means  of  temporary  subsistence,  to  bring  their  own  domestic  chat- 
tels under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  Yet  the  law  is  in  their  favour; 
the  courts  have  power  to  decree  and  the  sherifib  to  seize  the  goods  of 
the  refractory.  But  who  will  hny -^who  dare  bid  at  a  tithe  auction  ? 
There  is  the  rub.  Laws  and  acts  of  parliament  are  empty  sounds — they 
are  mere  '*  ink  and  parchment  unless  guaranteed  by  public  opinion." 
The  police,  the  magistracy,  and  an  army  of  30,000  men  are  powerless 
against  six  millions  united. 

Ministers,  finding  the  battle  is  lost,  have  brought  the  sul^ect  before 
parliament.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  views  are  yet  com- 
Qiensarate  with  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking.  The  Protestant 
church  may  be  considered  virtually  dissolved ;  in  fact  and  opinion  it  is 
gone.  It  has  fallen,  not  so  much  from  its  secular  oppression  ^»  its 
iQonstrous  incongruities,  and  from  its  failing  to  answer  one  object — 
iQoral,  social,  or  political — for  which  a  church  was  ever  established  and 
fopported.  A  composition  for  tithe,  for  the  benefit  of  the  priesthood, 
ia  out  of  the  question;  nothing  remains  but  a  general  oommuta- 
^n  with  the  landed  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  public — ^we  say  the 
public^  because  the  fee  simple  of  church  property  is  not  in  the  clergy, 
bat  in  the  community  at  large.  The  example  of  Scotland  must  be  followed 
^  improved  upon.  An  equal  provision  or  none  for  the  pastors  of 
a//  sects^  a  provision  for  the  poor  and  for  popular  education,  are  the 
fragments  to  be  seized  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  establishment.  At  all 
^ents,  in  the  approaching  transition,  the  tithes  must  not  be  suffered 
^  <iip  into  the  rents  of  an  absentee  proprietary.  No !  Ireland  must 
have  the  benefit  of  the  two  millions*  now  spent  in  other  climes.     It 

*  Mr.  Leader  estimated  the  sum  annually  drawn  out  of  Ireland  in  tithes  and 
^  rents  of  glebe  and  bishops'  lands  at  £1,785,000.  (House  of  Commons, 
'^mber  11th,  18S1.)  Our  previous  statements  from  official  returns  will  have 
"Vilified  onr  readers  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  estimate. 
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vooM  clothe  her  DakedneM,  reclaim  her  wastes,  appease  her  hunger, 
and  civilise  her  generous  but  yet  barbarous  population. 

A  system  like  that  described  in  preceding  pages  could  not,  by  possibility, 
be  lasting.  It  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction.  Yet  it 
has  been  long  and  obstinately  persevered  in  through  midnight  outrage, 
assassination,  and  massacre.  To  enforce  this  abominable  oppression 
26,000  persons  have  been  butchered  in  twentys  and  tens  within  the 
last  thirty  years.*  Surely  this  hecatomb  of  victims  is  large  enough  to 
appease  the  Moloch  of  ecclesiastical  cupidity.  Horrible  as  the  system 
has  been,  the  mere  proposition  for  reform  has  been  delayed  to  the  twelfth 
hour.  So  long  as  the  people  only  suffered,  their  cries  were  unheeded.  But 
the  clergy  themselves  are  now  the  victims  *  they  have  lost  their  incomes ; 
they  did  very  well  without  churches  and  congregations,  but  they  cannot 
do  without  tithes ;  so  the  legislature  flies  to  their  relief.  The  millions 
pleaded  in  vain,  but  their  handful  of  oppressors  is  listened  to.  Is  this 
justice  ?  No !  it  is  only  fear  and  selfishness.  NevertheHess,  like  good 
Christians,  we  must  panion  injuries — forget  the  past-^and  provide  fbr  a 
better  futurity. 

While  we  fervently  hope  to  see  the  condition  of  Ireland  improved  by' 
the  cultivation  of  her  vast  resources,  by  the  improvement  of  her  laws 
and  magistracy,  by  the  annihilation  of  factious  interests,  and  by  a  pro- 
vision for  her  destitute  poor,  still  we  cannot  help  entering  our  protest 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  Had  not  the  decree  against  the 
Boroughmongers  gone  forth,  we  might  have  embraced  such  an  alternative ; 
but  as  the  days  of  the  Oligarchy  are  numbered,  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  separating  the  destinies  of  Ireland  from  those  of  England. 
It  is  useless  to  disgfuise — the  ultimate  object  sought  by  the  Repealers  is 
the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an  independent  state  under  the  president- 
ship,* kingship,  or  something  else  of  the  "  Liberator  :'*  but  men,  we 
trust,  are  too  enlightened  to  be  ridden  over  rough-shod,  either  by  the 
wiles  of  priests,  of  mendicant  patriots,  or  military  adventurers. 
We  do  not  inquire  what  individuals— but  what  the  people  would  gain  by 
this  revolution  ?  From  Britain  it  would  sever  the  right  arm  of  her 
power;  and  what  advantages  would  Ireland  reap  by  a  separate  existence  ? 
She  does  not  possess,  within  herself,  the  elements  to  constitute  an  united, 
prosperous,  and  enlightened  community.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  she 
escaped  a  century  of  civil  war,  and  forthwith  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  '*  ex-king  of  Kerry,"  with  a  deplorably  ignorant  population  for  his 
lieges— a  fanatical,  but  richly  endowed  priesthood,  as  they  would  be 
with  the  lands  and  tithes  of  the  Protestant  establishment — for  the  servile 
instruments  of  his  sovereignty — ^what  a  spectacle  would  she  present ! 
Under  such  a  regime,  it  is  easy  to  discern  insuperable  obstacles  to  every 
social  improvement.  For  ages  she  would  be  no  better  under  her  new 
autocrat,  than  Portugal  under  Don  Miguel,  or  Naples  under  the  sway 
of  a  Bourbon.     Every  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  greatness  and  happi- 
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Den  of  Rnglawd  and  Ireland  must  deplore  the  idea  of  dismemberment : 
imitedy  they  may  be  a  Bonrce  of  mutual  lig^t  and  power;  disaereied, 
tbey  would  be  the  luminary  of  day  and  lamp  of  night  struck  from  their 
orbiu.  Such  an  event  holds  out  no  remedy  for  any  specific  evil; 
whatever  measures  for  the  good  of  Ireland  could  be  effacted  by  the 
senate  of  College-green,  may  be  effected  by  the  reformed  parliament  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  and  this  without  the  delay,  clash,  and  conflict 
iaseparaUe  from  rival  legislatures.  A  dissolution,  therefore,  of  the 
empire  cannot  be  sought  as  the  mean  of  public  good,  but  as  a  mere 
fitalking-hofse  to  selfish  aggrandisement. 

Under  an  enlightened  general  government,  England  and  Ireland  may 
poll  together  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both,  and,  we  trust,  by  speedy 
and  effective  reforms,  so  unfortunate  a  catastrophe  as  a  legislative  sepa- 
ration will  he  averted.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  how  Ireland  was  governed 
by  her  own  parliament— the  most  corrupt,  selfish,  and  ignorant  set  of 
legislators  that  ever  assembled  between  four  walls.  For  what  then 
should  it  he  revived  ?  The  true  policy  for  tranquillizing  the  country 
and  disarming  fiiction  is  obvious ;  remove  grievances  and  confer  benefits. 
Instead  of  hurthening  the  yet  struggling  manufactures  and  agriculture 
of  the  Irish  with  additional  taxeSf  as  was  sought  to  be  done  by  the 
Wellington  ministry,  a  resource  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  crown-lands 
of  Ireland,  and  in  the  wasted  estates  of  the  Church,  in  the  million  of 
neglected  acres  possessed  by  absentee  bishops,  and  in  the  million  and 
more  worth  of  land  and  tithe  possessed  by  the  collegiate  bodies  and  non- 
resident incumbents.  Here  is  the  panacea  for  cementing  the  UyioK, 
producing  contentment,  and  supplying  the  wants,  of  an  impoverished 
Exchequer. 

The  besotted  tyranny  which  has  impeded  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
vill  hardly  be  credited  by  posterity.  Her  population  is  only  half- 
cmlized;  in  religion,  manners,  and  domestic  habits,  no  better  than 
the  rabble  of  the  Peninsula ;  while  her  lands  in  whole  districts  are  as 
httle  cultivated  as  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  Ix^ 
and  mountain  wastes ;  and  these,  in  great  part,  continue  such  from  an 
obstinate  legislation  which  tolerates,  year  after  year,  the  remains  of 
baronial  tenures; — ^but  would  it  be  believed  that  there  is,  or  was,  so 
recently  as  1821,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  occupying 
800  square  miles  of  territory,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  resident 
gentleman,  nor  clergyman,  nor  a  single  road  fit  for  a  wheel-carriage  to 
pass?  This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  -Baron  Foster  ;  and  hear  it, 
Bonnighmongers !  you,  who  have  expended  millions  to  fortify  Canada, 
as  you  did  the  Netherlands,  for  a  rival  power,  and  to  provide  colonial 
sinecures  and  offices  in  sugar  islands,  converted  into  helU  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  torture  on  your  fellow-creatures,— hear,  and  look  at  homCj  how 
you  have  governed  and  elicited  the  resources  of  our  great  dependency, 
placed  at  die  threshhold,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  empira ! 

Who  can  revert  to  the  history  of  the  Oligarchy  without  indignation  ? 
Rotten  boroughs  and  tithes,  as  much  as  sinecures,  pensions,  and  exor- 
bitant salaries,  have  been  the  great  obstacles  to  sound  national  policy. 
The  holders  and  expectants  of  these  have  been  ever  bandied  together,  no 
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1ms  by  a  wnse  of  common  iniquity  than  common  interest,  to  oppooe 
erery  salutary  amelioration.  On  every  public  occasion,  on  eveiy  gene- 
ral election,  the  priest  and  the  placeman  united  to  oppose  the  enemj  of 
imposture  and  peculation :  from  these  no  hope  of  good  could  be  indulged ; 
but  the  people  have  at  length  risen  in  their  might,  and  the  days  of  mis- 
rule will  speedUy  end. 

Condiisian. 

We  have  now  fairly  brought  ibnvard  whatever  can  elucidate  the 
present  state  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  its 
claims  to  the  support  and  veneration  of  the  community.  Those  whose 
vocation  is  to  mislead  and  delude  may  attempt  to  impugn  our  statements 
and  calumniate  our  motives ;  but  their  labour  will  be  vain,  unless  they 
can  disprove  our  facts.  We  have  trusted  to  nothing  apocryphal,  and 
rarely  depend  on  the  testimony  of  Individual  observers.  Our  state- 
ments have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  the  admissions  of  the  parties  who 
wallow  in  the  corruptions  of  which  we  complain,— •  from  official  returns 
to  parliament, — and  other  accredited  sources  of  information.  On  the 
results  derived  from  these  we  have  occasionally  submitted  reflections, 
the  justice  of  which  we  leave  to  the  readers  consideration. 

If  such  ecclesiastical  establishments  as  we  have  exposed  be  much 
longer  tolerated  in  their  existing  state,  the  people  will  evince  a  patience 
and  fatuity  far  exceeding  any  previous  estimate.  No  doubt  there  are 
mysteries  in  the  art  of  governing,  as  well  as  truths  in  science,  that  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  impossible  to  f^M-esee  what  unheard-of 
wiles,  delusions,  and  influence,  priestly  cunning  may  bring  into  play  to 
stifle  the  clums  of  truth  and  justice.  A  nation,  which,  from  groundless 
fear  of  change,  was  deluded  into  the  support  of  a  thirty  year's  war 
against  human  rights  and  happiness,  and  had  entailed  upon  it  a  debt  of 
ei^t  hundred  millions,  may,  by  some  new  fascination,  be  brought  to 
tolerate  a  church  that  absorbs  annually  eleven  millions  of  public 
income,  ostensibly  for  religion,  though  it  is  religion's  most  dangerous 
fee,  and  not  one  hundredth  part  of  which  rewards  the  labours  of  those 
really  engaged  in  clerical  duty.  A  pretended  anxiety  fer  our  spiritual 
welfare,  will,  however,  no  longer  serve  for  a  cloak  to  temporal  rapacity. 
The  repetition  of  such  detected  knavery  would  be  a  national  insult  and 
impertinence :  some  new-fangled  scarecrows,  therefore,  must  be  devised, 
other  than  the  dangers  of  irreligion  and  democratic  encroachment,  to 
consecrate  hereafter  the  oppression  of  tithes  and  the  absurdities  of  rotten 
boroughs. 

Secular  abuses  sink  almost  into  inngnificance  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  church  establishment.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  privy 
coanciilors  receiving  £650,164  a*year  out  of  the  public  taxes,  was  an 
astounding  fact ;  but  we  are  sure,  and  those  who  have  honoured  us  with 
attention  in  the  preceding  exposition,  we  are  convinced,  will  believe  us 
when  we  affirm  it  would  be  easy  to  select  a  smaller  number  of  sinecure 
ecclesiastics  who  receive  more  and  do  less  than  this  devouring  clan  of 
Oligarchs. 
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REVENUES    OF   THE   CROWN. 


Royalty,  afUr  aU,  is  an  expensive  government!  What  is  a  king" 
without  an  aristocracy  and  a  priesthood  ?  and  what  are  any  of  these, 
unless  supported  in  splendour  and  magnificence?  It  is  a  system  in 
which  men  are  sought  to  be  governed  by  the  senses  rather  than  the 
understanding,  and  is  more  adapted  to  a  barbarous  than  civilised  state. 
Pageantry  and  ceremony,  the  parade  of  crowns  and  coronets*  of  gold 
keys,  sticks,  white  wands,  and  black  rods ;  of  ermine  and  lawn,  and 
maces  and  wigs ; — these  are  the  chief  attributes  of  monarchy.  They 
are  more  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the  king  of  the  Birmans  or  of  the 
Ashantees  than  the  sovereign  of  an  European  community.  They  cease 
to  inspire  respect  when  men  become  enlightened,  when  they  have  learnt 
that  the  real  object  of  government  is  to  confer  the  greatest  happiness  on 
the  people  at  tie  least  expense :  but  it  is  a  beggarly  greatness,  an  absurd 
system,  that  would  perpetuate  these  fooleries  amidst  an  impoverished 
population, — amidst  debts,  and  taxes,  and  pauperism. 

In  treating  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  it  will  be  important  to  ob- 
serve the  distinction  between  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  sovereign, 
denominated  the  hereditary  revenues,  and  the  modern  parliamentary 
grant,  substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  called  the  Civil  List,  Of  the  nature 
of  the  latter — the  various  charges  upon  it  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
king*s  household  and  other  disbursements — of  its  extravagant  amount 
during  the  profligate  reign  of  George  IV.  and  of  the  total  burthen  en- 
tailed by  the  royal  expenditure  on  the  people,  we  shall  treat  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  the  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of 
the  amount,  the  application,  and  management  of  the  hereditary  reve- 
nues ;  consbting  of  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Crown,  of  Admiralty 
droits,  Gibraltar  duties,  Leeward-Island  duties,  the  property  of  persons 
dying  intestate  without  heirs,  forfeiture  in  courts  of  justice,  the  incomes 
of  bishoprics  during  vacancies,  surplus  of  the  Scotch  ciril  list,  profit  on 
waifs,  shipwrecks,  treasure- trove,  and  other  minor  sources.  The  other 
brancnes  of  the  hereditary  revenue,  arising  from  the  excise,  wine 
licenses,  and  post-office,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  purpose  to  investi- 
gate ;  they  have  been  carried  to  the  general  account  of  taxes,  and  dis- 
bursed, we  believe,  as  honestly  as  other  portions  of  the  public  income. 

Parliament  having  granted  a  specific  annuity,  out  of  the  taxes,  for 
the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  public  was  led  to  believe, 
during  the  two  last  reigns,  that  the  produce  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  This,  it  will  be  shown 
in  the  sequel,  was  a  complete  and  egregious  delusion.     It  will  be  seen 
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that  the  ancient  retvennes  of  the  Crown  were  left  at  the  uncontrolled  dis- 
pool  of  ministen.  That  they  were  chiefly  expended  in  objects  personal 
tothemselrea,  the  king,  or  royal  family ;  in  pensions  and  grants  to  their 
{nrliamentary  supporters,  their  relatives,  and  adherents ;  in  the  purchase 
of  tithe  and  charch -patronage ;  in  occasional  charitable  donations, 
aetmtatioQsly  granted,  under  pretext  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
distreseed  artisans  and  manufacturers ;  in  payments  into  the  privy  purse, 
for  the  more  lavish  support  of  court  prodigality ;  in  the  building  and 
{wiling  down  of  palaces ;  in  payments  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
lopj  household,  and  other  outgoings,  which  ought  to  have  been  defrayed 
oot  of  the  civil  list :  in  short,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  seventy  years,  the 
puUie  was  not  only  hnrthened  with  an  enormous  provision  for  a  civil 
list,  but,  by  an  extraordinary  kind  of  Tory  management,  failed  to  derive 
my  advantage  from  those  funds,  in  lieu  of  which  a  civil  list  had  been 
specially  granted. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
always  manifested  great  reluctance  to  touch  on  these  subjects.  Although 
it  is  well  known  that,  allowance  being  made  for  difference  in  the  value 
of  money,  and  the  charges  transferred  to  other  funds,  the  income  of 
George  IV.  exceeded  that  of  his  predecessor  by  more  than  half  a 
MtLLiON,  not  one  of  the  people's  advocates— not  even  the  more  ostenta- 
tions patriots — Brougham,  Hume,  Russell,  or  Graham — ever  brought  the 
shameless  extravagance  fairly  before  the  country.     It  is  possible,  as  we 
hare  hinted,  there  may  have  existed  reasons  for  this  complacence  towards 
royal  profusion.    In  spite  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Oligarchy,  a  king 
of  England  possesses  great  power,  and  has  abundant  means  of  reward- 
ing expectants  and  supporters :  he  is  not  only  the  fountain  of  honour, 
bnt  enjoys,  nearly,  all  the  patronage  in  church  and  state ;  and  the  more 
Tirtuous  aspirants  in  public  life  may  have  felt  reluctant  to  shipwreck  all 
hope  of  once  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court.     However,  we  feel 
00  restraint  from  these  considerations.     Moreover  we  consider  the  so- 
vereign, like  other  state  functionaries,  only  the  servant  of  the  public : 
and  the  public  sustaining  a  great  burthen  on  his  account,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  duties  of  his  office  are  essential  to  the  welfeure  of  the 
people,  they  have  clearly  a  right 'to  be  informed  of  the  amount  and  mode 
of  his  outgoings.     In  what  follows  it  will  be  seen  what  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure has  been  tolerated  during  a  period  when  successive  ministers 
have  been  loud  and  vehement  in  professing  a  desire  to  reduce  every 
establishment  to  the  lowest  possible  scale,  and  when  it  has  been  often 
openly  and  boastingly  alleged  that  economy  and  retrenchment  had  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  limit  compatible  with  national  service.     Our  ex- 
position will  also  throw  light  on  the  workings  of  the  borough-govern- 
ment in  its  highest   departments,  and  uncover   many  streamlets  of 
corruption  which  meandered  through  the  upper  stratum  of  our  boasted 
Constitution. 

The  new  disposition  made  of  the  hereditary  revenues  by  the  Civil 
list   Act  of   1831,   and  which  continues  in   force  during  the  life  of 
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the  king,  we  shall  notice  in  its  proper  place ;  at  present  we  ahall  giro  a 
brief  exposition  of  those,  ancient  endowments  of  the  monarchj  which 
long*  formed  a  principal  source  of  ministerial  influence  and  parliamentary 
corruption.     First  of  the 

CROWW    LA19DS. 

These  constitute  the  remains  of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  sove- 
reign, originally  intended  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  executive  government.  Formerly,  the  kings  of  England, 
as  of  other  European  states,  were  supported  from  the  soil,  and  not 
by  the  system  of  revenue  which  has  been  organixed  in  latter  times. 
Manufactures  and  commerce  were  almost  unknown;  of  money  there 
was  little,  and  scarcely  any  imposts.  Gradually  kings  found  out  the 
means  of  supplying  their  wants  by  loading  their  subjects  with  taxes, 
which  rendered  the  revenue  derived  from  their  private  domains  of  less 
importance  ;  and  hence,  contemporaneously  with  the  progress  of  fiscal 
oppression,  we  may  date  the  neglect  and  alienation  of  the  hereditary 
revenues.  The  chief  remains  of  these  possessions  are  the  crown  lands, 
consisting  of  parks,  forests,  chases,  manors,* fisheries,  and  royalties; 
extensive  estates,  numerous  church  livings,  fee-farm-rents,  light-house 
dues,  mines  of  coal,  tin,  and  copper.  The  property  is  situate  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  principally  in  the  metropolis  and 
vicinity ;  much  of  it  is  in  Wales ;  and  there  are  extensive  estates  in 
Ireland.  The  history  and  management  of  these  royal  endowments,  their 
subserviency  to  political  purposes,  and  their  present  state  and  value,  we 
shall  shortly  describe.  It  is  a  subject  of  much  novelty,  and  one  with 
which  even  public  men  have  not  taken  great  pains  to  be  informed  Our 
information  is  mainly  derived  from  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  from  a  publication  entitled,  *'  Observations 
on  the  landed  Revenue  of  the  Crown,"  written  by  a  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  from  the  able  speech  in  the  session 
of  1830,  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  the  member  for  Colchester. 

William,  of  Normandy,  possessed  a  landed  revenue  of  £400,000  a- 
year.  From  that  period  the  territorial  income  of  the  sovereign  declined, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  by  the  sequestrati<m  of  the  wealth 
of  the  religious  houses,  it  was  again  augmented.  The  public  revenue  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  amounted  only  to  £500,000,  of  which  £132,000  was 
the  produce  of  the  crown  estates.  During  the  Commonwealth  a  com- 
mission  was  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  crown 
lands  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  though  the  disturbed  state  o£  the 
country,  and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  new  government  was  regarded, 
did  not  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  making  that  property  produce  as 
much  as  it  would  have  done  in  more  tranquil  times,  yet  he  disposed  of 
crown  property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling.  In  Cornwall 
there  were  52  honours,  manors,  and  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown,  of 
which  Cromwell  disposed  of  &ve  or  six ;  but  only  three  or  four  of  the 
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vhole  mnnber  are  now  lemainiiig  in  the  liandB  of  goTemment.  Tliese 
aJiwwtioM  hj  the  Protector  were,  after  the  restoration,  made  sub- 
Kftieat  to  a  sjatem  of  royal  favoar  and  proscription.  Those  who  were 
artfal  enongh  to  seize  the  proper  moment  for  apostatizing  from  repab- 
iicaninn  to  royalty  were  never  disturbed  in  their  purchases  ;  while 
otbeiB,  who  were  either  too  tenacious  of  their  principles,  or  had  com* 
nitted  themselves  too  deeply  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  civil  war, 
vBfe  compelled  to  surrender  the  crown  property.  Neither  Chares  II. 
DOT  James  II.  could  resist  the  solicitations  of  rapacious  courtiers,  and 
tbe  hereditary  estates  were  leased,  for  long  terms,  to  the  great  families 
3t  almost  Dominal  rents. 

Bat  the  greatest  inroads  on  the  crown  estates  were  committed 
alwttt  the  era  of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Such  was  the  rapacity  of  the 
pttriotB  of  those  days,  and  their  ingenuity  in  devising  new  taxes  to 
<i^y  the  royal  expenditure,  that  William  III.  was  induced  to  grant 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  crown  estates  to  his  supporters  in  parliament. 
One  family,  that  of  Portland,  obtained  a  grant  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
county  of  Denbigh.  In  the  next  reig^  a  compact  was,  for  the  first 
time,  entered  into  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  by  which  a 
ciril  list  amounting  to  nearly  £700,000  was  given  to  Queen  Anne, 
»  a  conunatetion  for  the  land  and  other  revenues  enjoyed  by  her 
imdecessora  ;  and  the  preamble  of  the  Act  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  its 
object  was  stated  to  be  '*  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  of  government, 
aod  lessen  the  burthen  on  the  sulked  by  means  of  the  preservation 
ttd  improvement  of  the  crown  lands.^'  How  public  burthens  have 
been  less^ied  by  this  and  subsequent  engagements  with  the  sovereign 
for  a  civil  list  will  be  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  sequel.  For  the 
present  let  us  continue  our  narrative. 

In  the  agreement  with  Queen  Anne,  it  was  settled  that  no  crown 
^tate  should  be  leased  at  a  rent  less  than  one-third  of  its  clear  annual 
▼^ne ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  left  to  the  disposal  of  ministers, 
vbo  thereby  were  enabled  to  benefit  their  friends.  Indeed,  they  often 
oeglected  the  injunction  of  the  statute,  by  granting  long  leases  at  a  rent 
of  a  mark,  6s,  8c/.,  Ids.  4d.  or  other  nominal  consideration.  These 
^ses  afibrded  a  pretext  to  Shippen,  Lockhart,  and  other  members^ 
<ii^ppointed  in  not  being  permitted  a  share  in  the  spoil,  for  introducing 
%  bill,  the  object  of  which  was  the  resumption  of  the  crown  property 
obtained  by  the  heroes  of  the  glorious  Revolution.  The  bill  passed  the 
CommoBs,  but  found  its  grave  among  the  delinquents  it  was  meant  to 
'esch,  and  where  many  similar  acts  of  utility  have  been  entombed. 

From  this  period  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  crown  lands  till  the 
accession  of  George  II L ;  when  it  was  settled  that  no  lease  of  them 
Bboeld  be  granted  for  less  than  one-eighth  of  their  annual  value ;  the 
<>^r  seven-eightiis  to  be  taken  in  fines.  Such,  however,  was  the  pro- 
%acy  of  ministers,  that  they  first  let  the  land  aimost  for  nothing,  and, 
a^r  taking  an  estimate  of  it  at  that  rate,  sold  it  for  nothing.  Thus 
^  estate  that  was  worth  £5,000,  was  leased  at  a  rent  of  £10,  and  after- 
wards sold  for  £200.     An  estete,  comprising  the  whole  of  Piccadilly 
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from  Paric-laae  to  Swalbw-street,  together  with  all  the  beck  lanes,  wa 
absolutely  sold  to  the  Pultenej  family,  six  yean  after  a  lease  had  beei 
granted  at  the  rent  of  £12:  16: 10.  for  £500.  This  lease  ie  noi 
nearly  expired.  The  fine  park  of  Bowood,  in  Wiltshire,  after  beim 
leased  at  £30  a-year,  was  aold  for  £468:  10.  The  manor  of  Spaldin^^ 
of  the  annual  value  of  £4,000,  which,  after  being  held  by  the  tmatee) 
of  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith  for  no  consideration  at  all,  was  leased  to  th< 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  £5  per  annum,  and  afterwaids  entirely  severed 
from  the  crown  without  any  inquiry  whaterer.  In  Yorkshire,  the  eat&u 
of  Seaton,  and  another  place,  together  with  the  alum-works,  were  sold 
to  Lord  Mulgrave  for  £27,000,  the  annual  value  of  which  was  £2,296, 
including  the  alum-works,  estimated  at  £20,000.  It  does  not  appear  whal 
became  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  except  that  they  were  paid  into  the 
Treasury;  they  may  remain  there  still,  but  it  is  certain  they  have  never 
been  applied  to  any  known  public  purpose.  An  estate,  foifeited  bj  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  worth  £9,000  per  annum,  was  sold  to  two  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  for  £1 ,000.  This  was  too  gross  to 
escape,  and  two  members  of  the  **  Collective  Wisdom,"  having*  dabbled 
in  the  transaction,  were  expelled,  and  two  others  reprimanded.  It  is 
diificult  to  say  whether  the  Whigs  or  Tories  sported  most  in  these  land 
jobs,  but  the  Whigs  had  certainly  the  best  of  it  in  the  reigns  of  Wil- 
liam II L  and  the  two  first  princes  of  the  Hanover  family. 

In  1770  the  manor  of  Newark  was  granted  to  the  Dnke  of  New- 
castle, first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  nobleman,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  much  addicted  to  mendacity.* 
The  rent  reserved  on  this  grant  to  the  Pelhams  was  £482,  and  accord- 
ing to  law  the  fine  should  have  been  £3374,  instead  of  which  only  £200 
was  paid.    The  lease  was  renewed  by  Lord  Granville,  in  1806,  for  a  term 
of  thirty  years,  at  a  rent  of  £2000 ;  the  property  now  consists  of  960 
acres,  covered  with  dwellings,  tolls  of  bridges,  fisheries,  and  markefs, 
and  yields  to  the  proprietor  £4000  a-year ;  and  wero  it  let,  without 
reference  to  electioneering  purposes,  would  yield  £7000  a-year.     But 
the  great  object  of  the  crown-lessee  is  to  maintain  his  political  influence 
in  the  borough  ;  for  which  purpose  this  property  is  under-let  in  small 
portions  to  yearly  tenants,  who  are  thus  constrained  to  vote  for  aii]r 
person  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  thinks  fit  to  nominate.     A  striking  iHu8- 
tration  of  the  Duke*s  influence  was  afforded  in  the  year  1829.     Sir  W. 
H.  Clinton,  differing  in  opinion  with  the  noble  boroughmonger,  on  the 
Catholic  question,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  seat  for  Newark; 
when  his  lordship,  forthwith,  posted  down  Mr.  Sadler  as  the  retiring 
member  8  accredited  successor.     Some  of  the  inhabitants,  not  liking 
the  idea  of  a  total  stranger  being  crammed  down  tlieir  throats  so  un- 
ceremoniously, rebelled  against  their  lord,  voting   for  Mr.   Sergeant 
Wilde,  the  opponent  of  the  duke's  nominee.     This  was  not  to  be  borne : 
immediately  after  the  election  notices  of  ejectment  wero  served  on  the 


•  Lord  Melbourne's  Diary,  p.  376, 
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leittb ;  the  dikke  jastifying  his  Tindictive  proceeding  on  the  tyrant's 
pfea— that  h0  had  a  rig^t  to  do  *'  what  he  pleased  with  kis  own  ;"  af-^ 
Elding  a  practical  commentary  of  the  vast  utility  of  the  constitutional 
naxim,  which  declares  it  to  Iw  a  "  high  infringement  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people  for  any  peer  to  concern  himnelfin  the  election  o/mem^ 
krs  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

I^avii^  the  noble  trader  in  boroughs,  we  shall  proceed  with  others* 
la  lincohi,  there  was  a  crown  estate  valued  at  £937,  let  to  Sir  W.  G. 
Guise,  at  £37  a  year,  as  a  means  of  political  corruption.  The  estate  of 
Rosedale,  in  the  mountain  recesses  of  Yorkshire,  was  held  by  forty 
t^DAQts,  whose  leases  expired  in  1816,  and  have  since  held,  from  year 
to  jear,  to  the  great  deterioration  of  the  land.  Instead  of  dividing  this 
pn^rty  to  suit  the  tenants,  many  of  whom  would  have  been  purchasers, 
it  was  put  up  in  one  lot^  on  the  last  day  of  December,  when  the  ground 
w  covered  with  snow.  The  reserved  bid  was  £70,000 ;  only  £37,000 
wu  offered.  These  reserved  bids  are  injurious,  for  they  prevent  com- 
petitors from  coming  forward.  Property  at  Eaham  was  let  to  Sir  John 
^baw  for  £3920  :  &e  crown  lessee  put  it  up  to  sale  in  lots,  and  obtained 
iiiddings  to  the  amount  of  £25,000  and  upwards:  this,  it  must  be 
oUenredy  was  during  the  excitement  produced  by  paper-money  and  war 
prices.  In  1815  a  lease  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  at  a 
rent  of  £115,  of  property  of  which  the  estimated  value,  upon  oath,  was 
£1104.  Another  property  of  great  importance,  called  Sunk  Island,  had 
i>ee&  lately  rescued  from  the  sea.  In  the  report  of  the  commissioners  it  is 
<^ribed  as  a  parcel  of  sandy  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  H umber. 
From  1771,  it  was  leased  for  thirty-one  years.  In  1802,  another  lease 
vu  granted  for  thirty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  £700  for  the  first  year, 
£2000  for  the  second,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  £3100.  In 
tbe  second  year  of  his  lease  the  tenant  went  to  an  expense  of  £10,000, 
in  making  banks  and  in  other  improvements,  and  the  estate  is  now  let 
bj  him  for  £10,000  a-year.  The  Reverend  John  Lonsdale  is  the  crown- 
icttee,  and,  apparently,  a  good  judge  in  land  speculations.  This  estate 
eoQgists  of  6000  acres  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  kingdom,  tithe  free,  and 
vorth  fifty  shillings  an  acre.  In  1812,  freehold  estates  to  the  amount  of 
£1084  of  yearly  value  were  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase ;  the  manor 
of  Eltham,  with  royalties,  lands»  &c.  for  £569 ;  King's  Cliffe  £148 ; 
the  manor  of  the  Chapter  of  Beverley,  with  all  rights,  courts,  demesnes, 
aad  tenements  belonging,  for  £224 ;  and  part  of  the  race-course  of 
Newmarket  for  £154.  All  these  were  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase, 
tbe  land-tax  having  been  previously  bought  by  the  Crown  at  thirty^ 
nine  years*  purchase  from  itself^  and  sold  again  at  twenty  years* 
pnrchaae.  It  is  needleBS  to  remark  that  manors  are  highly  desirable 
i&Testments ;  with  courts  and  royalties  annexed,  they  give  a  local  dis- 
taction  and  importance  to  the  purchasers. 

We  shall  next  enter  the  domain  of  Woods  and  Forests,  abounding 
with  similar  examples  of  waste  and  mismanagement  as  those  already 
dted.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  A  broad 
riding-way  was  cut  for  his  Grace  through  Sherwood-forest :  the  timber 
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cut  down  was  givwi  to  his  lordship,  and  the  pailing  raised  al  each  aide  of 
the  way  was  charged  to  the  public  at  £1787.  Ajoother  noUeman  had  a 
right  of  paetarage  for  one  horse,  in  Wohnar-foraat,  and,  for  the  pasturage 
of  this  single  horte,  not  less  than  450  acres  of  fbrest^iand  were  appro- 
priated.  Rocking^am-forest  and  an  estate  adjoining  were  let  to  Lord 
Westmoreland  at  less  than  one  farthing  an  acre!  The  interests  of  the 
crown  in  this  property  were  valued,  so  loi^  ago  as  1 704,  at  £50,000 ; 
they  were  bought,  hy  Lord  Westmoreland,  for  £10,038,  in  1796,  though 
the  money  was  not  all  paid  till  1809.  With  so  much  indulgence  and 
profuse  generosity  is  it  surprising  tlie  crown  lands  have  contributed  so 
little  to  relieve  public  burthens?  Sherwood- forest  contains  95,000 
acres,  and,  from  1761  to  1786,  the  disbursements  for  management 
exceeded  the  receipts  by  £9037.  Some  trees,  which  were  blown  down 
in  the  forest,  were  valued  at  £2457 ;  but  the  produce  was  only  £850, 
the  rest  being  expended  in  fees  and  allowances  to  officer*.  In  the 
forest  of  Dttlewood  there  were  5424  acres,  and  not  less  than  seventy 
officers.  During  the  last-mentioned  period  the  receipts  for  the  crown 
property,  in  Wales,  amounted  to  £123,717;  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment to  £124,466;  so  that  the  exchequer  was  minus,  by  the  princi- 
pality, £749 ! 

Very  inadequate  considerations  aj^ar  to  Jiave  been  received  for  the 
leases  of  houses  in  the  metropolis.  In  1815.  thero  wero  no  less  than 
thirty-one  houses,  in  Piccadilly  and  the  neighbouriiood,  let  for  £125 
a-year,  a  property  which,  in  1786,  was  valued  at  £600,  and  must  now 
be  worth  many  tiiousands.  Nineteen  houses  wero  let  in  Holbom,  near 
the  Turnstile,  for  £564  and  £100  premium,  which  were  worth  at  leai^t 
from  £100  to  £130  each.  In  the  Spring-garden- terrace  were  three 
messuages,  well  worth  £200  each,  all  let  for  £200  and  a  fine  of  £500. 
Other  houses,  in  Piccadilly  and  Pdl  Mall,  have  been  disposed  of  on  terms 
equally  low ;  the  rents  must  be  merely  nominal,  nothing  like  what  the 
houses  are  really  worth.  A  house,  No.  17,  Charles-street,  has  been  let, 
upon  a  thirty  years'  lease,  at  £110  a-year.  Within  a  month  after  the 
completion  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  let  it  for  £230  a-year ;  thus  clearing 
more  than  cent,  per  cent,  by  his  speculation.  The  ground-rents  of  the 
Crown,  in  London,  produced,  last  year,  £105,000.  Reckoning,  with 
the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  buildings  at  only^ve  Hmes  the  value  of  the 
gfroond«-ronts,  the  rental  of  the  Crown,  when  the  leases  fall  in,  will  be 
£525,000.  What  a  means  of  influence  in  the  capital !  what  accommo- 
dation it  enables  ministers  to  afford  their  friends  and  supporters ! 

Indeed,  it  is  important  to  remark  who  are  the  tenants  of  the  crown 
property.  Mr.  Harvey  justly  observed  that  it  presented  a  sefurce  o( 
corruption  sufficient  to  contaminate  any  parliament,  and  pervert  its 
members  to  any  purpose.  Most  of  the  parties  invdved  in  the  preceding 
transactions  were  peers  of  the  realm  or  members  of  parliament.  Out 
of  four  hundred  and  eig^t  tenants  to  the  rental  of  £200,000  a  year,  in 
1786,  upwards  of  two  hundred  were  men  of  titl£.  Among  them 
were  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Earl  Bathurst,  Viscount  Bacon,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  lichfieid, 
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and  oiaiij  other  DoUe  lords ;  for,  to  speak  truth,  they  were  as  ^*  thick 
e  the  peerage  ooald  make  them/'  It  cannot  be  supposed  these  great 
penonagea  wonld  condescend  to  the  humble  office  of  land-jobbers,  unless 
sometbing  very  substantial  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  It  is  not  unusual 
ia  peers  of  parliament  and  honourable  members  to  take  leases  of  the 
eiovn-estates  at  a  low  consideration,  and  then  re-let  them  to  sub-tenants 
at  exorbitant  rents ;  but  it  is  not  likely  they  would  submit  to  the  trouble 
aid  degradation  of  acting  as  middle-men,  unless  the  profit  was  really 
BBgnifioent. 

We  must  now  turn  over  another  leaf.  It  has  been  seen  on  what 
rerjlow  terms  Messieurs  the  Commissioners  let  and  sold  the  crown 
iaods ;  we  shall,  per  contra,  show  how  very  lavish  they  have  been  when 
tliej  had  any  thing  to  buy^ — a  residence,  for  instance,  for  a  brother 
placeman,  or  a  piece  of  church-patronage,  or  a  parcel  of  land  to  round 
off  the  pai^,  or  to  improve  the  view  ^m  the  piJaces,  or  the  unfinished 
Ittose  of  an  insolvent  prince,  or  a  needy  peer.  Whether  they  had 
authority  so  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  land-revenues  may  be  doubted, 
Int  that  they  have  done  so  is  certain,  and  here  follows  a  brief  chronicle 
of  a  few  of  their  performances. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Virginia  Water  was  a  public-house,  the 
^heat  Sheaf;  to  remove  this  vulgarity  from  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
iate  king  it  was  bought  for  £5000,  and  let  to  Ramsbottom,  the  brewer, 
ami  a  M.  P.  for  £50.  At  Egham,  premises  were  bought  for  £1100, 
&r  which  no  person,  when  they  were  offered  for  sale,  would  give  £500. 
The  sum  of  £21,000  was  paid  for  Mote-park.  The  house  of  Lord  de 
Ctifford,  in  Spring-gardens,  was  bought  for  £4000  for  an  auditor^s 
office,  while  the  government  was*  letting  houses  of  their  own  in  the 
same  place,  and  equally  fit  for  the  purpose,  at  £100  a  year.  In  Pim- 
lioo,  £26,000  was  paid  for  premises  to  enlarge  the  mews.  In  Windsor, 
a  house  was  purchased  from  the  Honourable  John  Coventry  for  £7000, 
and  sold  afterwards  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Westenra  for  £6000.  A  sum 
of  £56,566  was  lent  to  the  Duke  of  York  to  build  a  house.  Govern- 
laent  bought  it  for  £81,000,  and  sold  it  again  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 
for  £72,000.  In  1805,  the  Black  Bear,  in  Piccadilly,  was  let  under 
^  Crown  at  a  rent  of  £108  ;  but  it  became  desirable  to  resume  the. 
pKnuses,  and  the  interest  of  the  lessee  was  valued  at  £3000.  In  1809, 
the  Duke'  of  Richmond  disposed  of  a  house  to  the  commissioners  for 
£5000 ;  but  they  took  the  precaution  of  saying  to  his  Grace,  you  must 
gi^e  us  back  £700  of  this  for  damage  done  in  1791,  and  so  the  sum 
pud  was  reduced,  in  this  way,  to  £4300.  The  perpetttal  adunoson 
of  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  was  bought  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
for  the  sum  of  £40,000.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Lord 
Bentinek,  his  fiither  accepted  this  diminutive  consideration  rather  than 
the  living  should  fall  into  **  bad  hands,'* — the  Dissenters,  who  had 
ofbred  a  larger  sum.*^  The  bargain  has  not  been  very  advantageous  to 
the  public.     The  expenses  incurred  in  one  year  subsequent  to  the  pur-  . 


*  House  of  Commons,  March  80,  ISSO. 
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chase  were  £10,000.  The  receipt  firom  pews  was  only  £800,  and  the 
rector  was  paid  £2000  a  year.  But  an  important  object  was  gained  by 
this  contract.  Ministers  secured  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  parishes  in  the  metropolis. 

Having  given  specific  examples  of  the  management  of  crown  property, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  we  shall  next  advert  to 
the  general  income  and  expenditure  arising  from  this  source. 

The  property  in  Ireland  has  scarcely  yet  been  noticed.  It  is  of  the 
same  description  as  that  in  England,  consisting  of  estates,  composition- 
rents,  quit-rents,  and  rents  of  plus  acres.  The  g^ss  proceeds  from 
these  sources,  in  1796,  were  £61,340.  Since  then  pait  has  been  sold, 
leaving  the  Irish  rental  in  1829,  £56,354. 

The  average  receipts  from  the  crown  lands  in  both  kingdoms,  from 
1793  to  1829,  has  been  £560,000  per  annum.  Of  this  income  a  very 
small  portion  indeed  has  been  available  to  the  public  service.  In  the 
last  three  years. £1,500, 000  was  received,  and  not  a  single  farthing 
was  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  During  the  whole  term  of  twenty-six 
years  only  £234,000  has  reached  the  Treasury,  the  remaining  balance 
of  upwards  of  fourteen  millions  having  been  expended  in  the  notable 
bargains  of  the  commissioners  already  mentioned,  in  metropolitan  im- 
provements, on  the  royal  parks  and  palaces,  in  pensions  and  com- 
pensations, and  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and  charges  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  average  expenditure  in  the  three  years  1827,  1828,  1829,  in 
the  collection  of  rents,  law  expenses,  and  other  charges,  was  £169,020, 
being,  within  a  trifle,  20  per  cent,  on  the  entire  produce  of  the  crown 
lands.  The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  including  salaries  of  com- 
missioners, clerks,  &c.  costs  upwards  of  £18,000;  in  addition  to  which 
£6000  and  more  is  annually  paid  for  law  charges,  and  to  auditors  and 
assistants.  But  the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  objects  of  disburse- 
ment have  been  the  parks  and  palaces.  The  total  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure on  St.  James*s  and  Hyde  Parks,  Richmond,  Hampton-court, 
Bushy,  Greenwich,  and  Windsor  Parks,  was,  in  1826,  £48,810.  In 
1827,  the  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  amounted  to 
£92,200.  In  1828  it  was  £l  16,143.  The  sums  lavished  on  the  palaces 
have  been  really  prodigious.  For  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  Windsor 
Castle  £771,000  has  been  granted,  and  stiU  unfinished.  £270,670 
has  been  expended  in  furniture  for  the  castle,  and  £10,000  more  is 
required.  Of  the  sum  expended  £1768  was  for  kitchen  furniture. 
The  total  expenditure  on  the  castle  in  furniture  and  building  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  £1,084, 170.*  The  estimated  expense  of  repairing  and  im- 
proving that  ill-situated  pile,  Buckingham-Palace,  was  £432,926 ;  but 
this  did  not  include  the  expense  of  the  sculpture  of  a  marble  arch- 
loayp  alone,  to  cost  £35,000,  and  the  commission  of  architects  and 
clerks,  amounting  to  £63,243  more.     Lord  Duncannon,  thia^  session. 


*  Parliamentary  paper,  27I»  Seas.  1831. 
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required  £78,750  additional,  to  complete  this  monstrocs  undertakiiigy 
which  does  not  include  the  charge  for  furnishing  the  palace.* 

The  fonnation  of  Regent-street  was  estimated  to  cost  £368,000. 
From  first  to  last  it  has  cost  £1,833,000.  The  rents  of  the  houserdo 
not  exceed  £36,000,  being  under  ^  per  cent,  per  annnm  on  the  outlay. 
Had  not  this  undertaking  been  left  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Nash,  it 
might,  by  this  time,  have  produced  three  or  four  times  the  present 
rental.  The  Charing-cross  improvements  were  estimated'  to  cost 
i^50,000,  tbey  have  already  cost  £1,147,000.  The  Strand  improve- 
ments are  estimated  to  cost  £748,000,  but  Mr.  Arbuthnot  now  admits 
there  will  be  an  exceeding  on  this  estimate  of  £95,000. 

With  the  purpose  of  the  street-improvements  no  fault  can  be  justly 
fonnd.  Some  of  them  already  are,  and  others  no  doubt  will  be,  both 
useful  and  ornamental  to  the  Metropolis ;  and  if  the  land-revenue  had 
not  be  drawn  upon,  recburse  must  have  been  had  to  the  consolidated 
^d.  The  chief  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  them  are  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  original  estimate  and  the  expenditure ;  the 
questionable  taste  displayed  in  some  of  the  plans,  and  to  the  individuals 
employed  to  superintend  their  execution.  For  example,  Mr.  Nash, 
according  to  the  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  "  became  a  lessee 
of  the  Crown  while  acting  as  its  agent  and  surveyor,  and  in  his  capacity 
of  the  crown-surveyor  actually  reported  on  the  buildings  erected  by 
himself,  upon  the  ground  of  which  he  was  the  lessee.''t  Other  and 
more  serious  charges  have  been  alleged  against  this  gentleman,  but  as 
they  have  not  been  so  clearly  established  we  pass  them  over. 

Throughout  we  have  useid  the  term  crown  lands ;  they  are  in  fact 
W)t  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  public.  Ever  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  a  life-annuity  has  been  granted  to  the  sovereign  in  lieu  of 
the  produce  of  the  hereditary  revenues.  Hence  results  the  mal-appro- 
priation  in  lavishing  these  funds  in  aid  of  the  royal  expenditure.  Surely 
the  civil  list  of  the  late  King  was  ample  enough,  not  only  to  defray 
liifi  personal  outgoings,  but  to  maintain  his  own  establishments.    The 

^  The  palace  jobg  have  yielded  splendid  pickings  td  the  upholsterers.  Messrs. 
Morel  and  Seddon's  estimates  for  furnishing  Windsor  Castle  amou&ted  to 
£US,0OO,  which  were  paid  to  them;  but  the  bills  they  delivered  were  for 
£203,96S,  leaving  a  balance  of  £60,1)63.  A  parliamentary  committee  demurred 
to  the  payment  of  so  large  a  balance  over  the  estimates.  Certain  persons, 
(leemed  competent  judges,  were  appointed  to  examine  the  charges  for  selected 
articles  of  furniture  which  tlie  committee  thought  would  be  a  criterion  whereby 
to  judge  whether  the  general  charges  of  the  bills  were  extravagant.  But  the 
gentlemen  nominated  by  tiie  Treasury  to  appraise,  after  a  preliminary  inspection, 
tleclined  the  task,  the  fnmitare  being  of  that  peculiar  sort,  they  were  incapable 
of  fonning  an  estimate  of  its  ?alae.  Messrs.  Morel  and  Seddon  next  delivered 
*  statement  of  the  sums  actually  expended  by  them  in  materials,  labour,  and 
^e  charges,  and  tiie  profit  accruing,  which  statement  was  verified  by  an 
ivpection  of  their  books  by  Mr.  Abbott,  an  accountant.  Witnesses  were  then 
examined  as  to  the  fair  PRoriT  which  ought  to  be  charged  by  upholsterers,  and 
the  result  was  the  bill  of  Morel  and  Seddon,  originally  £203,963  :  6  :  5,  was 
ndoced  to  £i79|S00  :  13  :  9. 

t  Pari.  Paper,  No.  S4S,  vol.  iii.  Session  1829. 
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acts  of  parliament,  establishing  the  administration  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  require  that  the  revenues  arising  therefrom  shall  be  expended 
in  objects  of  public  utility.      Was  the  purchase  of  Claremont,  as  a 
iBsidence  for  rrince  Coburg,  or  the  giving  of  a  slice  off  Hyde-park   to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  round  the  area  of  Apsley*hoose,  objects  of 
this  nature  ?    Or  can  the  parks  and  palaces  be  considered  such  ?    These 
last  are  often  very  haughtily  and  insultingly  described  as  solely  for  the 
use,  recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  the  King.    Let  the  King  then  defray, 
we  say,  the  expense  of  them.     During  the  late  extravagant  reign  the 
people  were  very  contemptuously  treated  as  regards  these  matters. 
They  were  often  capriciously  excluded  from  the  parks ;  prohibited  from 
being  seen  in  certain  walks — restricted  from  entering  here  or  walking 
there— and  all  these  fantastic  regulations  to  interdict  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  property,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  which  was  defrayed 
out  of  their  own  pockets.     Waterloo-place,  Regent's  Park,  and  W^ind- 
sor-park,  afford  examples  of  royal  or  official  whims  which  will  be  easily 
recollected.      Under  William  IV.  there  appears  a  disposition  to  con- 
ciliate popular  feeling,  but  the  treatment  of  the  public  by  his  prede- 
cessor was  intolerable. 

We  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  return  of  the  present  income 
and  expenditure  on  account  of  the  crown  lands.  It  is  for  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1829,  and  it  is  abstracted  from  the  last  triennial 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Afler  that  we 
shsjl  subjoin  an  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  crown  estates, 
submitted,  by  Mr.  Harvey,  to  the  House  of  G)mmons,  March  30th,  1 830. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  LAND-REVENUES. 

ORDINARY    INCOME. 
Total  balances,  5th  January,  1828    £79,057    3    0^ 

England  and  Wales. 

Fee-farm  rents £    6,401  13    8 

Leasehold  renU 138,164  17  11^ 

Profits  of  mines,  manors,  &c 12,315  18    0| 

Light-honse-daes,  &c 14,705    0    1 

Fines 13,027  15     4 

Sales  of  old  materials,  &c 3,471    2    0 

188,086    7     1 

Ireland. 
Qnit,  crown,  and  composition  rents,  and 
rents  of  plus  acres .....    56,354  16    7 

Island  of  A  Iderney . 
Rents,   tithes,    royalties,    and  harbour- 
dues 127    0    0 

Isle  of  Man, 
Tithes,  quit  rents,  and  alienation-fines..        1,428    7    1 

67,910    3    8 

The  royal  forests,  parks  and  woodlands 89,972  16    8 

■    -   T   ■ — ^-^-» 

Total  ordinary  receipts,  includiog  balances ••   £362,926    9    5f 
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EXTRAORDINARY     RECEIPTS. 

Sales  of   cBfates  and    unimprovable    rente    in    England 

aid  Wale*   IS9,70I  11     1{ 

The  like  in  Ireland    22,040    2    1 

Depotits  niMMi  sales  to  be  paid 160  17    7 

Total  income  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1829. . .  •  £625,760    0    S 


ORDINARY    EXPENDITURE. 

Ancient  stipends,  including  payments  to  schools,  chapels, 

churches,  &c £7,486  7  10 

Collection  of  rents,  including  allowances  to  receivers  ....  4,241  9  S| 
lAcal    disbarsements  by  receivers,    and   allowances    to 

tenanU     ,  4,004    1  4} 

Expenses  of  the  establishment  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in- 
cluding salaries  of  commissioners,    clerics,   surveyors, 

officers,  &c 18,674  6  7 

Salaries  to  auditors  and  assistants 8S7  1  8 

Law^harges 6,292  5  8^ 

Payments   to  architects,  surveyors,  &c.  expenses  of  jour- 
neys, and  other  bills 2,849  0  2 

Pees  on  acts  of  parliament^  enrolling  of  leases,  &c S,637  0  2 

Bates,  taxes,  superannnation-alloin  ances,  &c •  1 0,807  19  6^ 

Expenses  on  the  royal  forests,  parks,  and  woodlands  . . .  •  83,797  8  7| 

Total  ordinary  expenditure , £142,616  16    4^ 


EXTRAORDINARY     EXPENDITURE. 

St  James's,  Greenwich,  Hyde,  Windsor,  and  other 
royal  parks 68,888    7    8 

la  purchase  of  estates  and  payments  to  Board  of  Works  for 
Buckingham-palace 187,628  18    4 

Tiansfcrred  to  the  Regent-street  fond  116,806    9    8 

464,935     6    2^ 
Balance^  6th  January,  1829 60,814  14    6) 

£626,760    0    Tj 

Estimate  of  the  Value  of  the  Crown  Lands,  independently  of 
the  Woods  and  forests,  and  of  that  Portion  wnich  may  be 
considered  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Royal  Person. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  manors  and  royalties,  at  £1000    •    £180,000 

Ajuiaal  rental  of  estates,  £600,000,  at  25  years'  purchase 16,000,000 

Middlesex,  ground-rents  £50,000  per  annum,  at40  years'  purchase  2,000,000* 
Rents  from  houses,  say  £20,000  per  annum,  at  18  years'  purchase      360,000 

Carried  forward £17,490.000 

*  Mr.  Harvey  committed  an  oversight  in  estimating  the  Middlesex  ground- 
icais  at  £60,000  per  annum.  Last  year  they  produced  £106,000,  and  when  the 
Wases  fidl  in  will  be  worth,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  £600,000. 
Instead  of  two,  their  present  worth  is,  at  least,  four  millions* 

o2 
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Brongbt  forward. . .  .£17,490,000 
Waste  land»  in  forests  DOt  fit  for  oak  timber,  86,000  acres,  at  £5 

peracre  430,000 

Chnivh  HviDgs  100,000 

Fee-farm-rents,  and  other  unimproveabla  payaients^  in  Ensland 

and  Wales,  at  least  £6000,  at  25  years'  purchase    150,000 

Allotments  under  485  inclosure  acts,  at  £500 242,500 

Irish  estates    2,000,000 

Total .£20,412,500 

N.  B.  The  above  estimaU  is  excUmte  qfminee  o/coal^  /ta,  and  copper,  and  uUo 
^  the  Duchy  qf  Lancaster,  £30,000.  Daveuant,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Lands  of 
Engfland,  esiimates  the  common  rights  of  the  Crown  at  300,000  acres, 

,  The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land-revennes  does  not  include  the 
royal  forests.  In  some  of  those  are  intermingling  rights,  and  the 
Crown  has  no  property  in  the  soil.  Such  are  New  Porest  and  the  fo- 
rests of  Epping,  Sherwood,  and  Dean  Forest ;  all  the  rights  poaseseed  by 
the  Crown  consist  of  the  right  of  herbage  for  the  deer,  although  in  the 
great  forest  of  Sherwood,  comprising  a  sheet  of  land  of  95,000  acres, 
not  a  single  deer  is  kept.  In  the  New  Forest,  out  of  90,000  acres,  the 
Crown  has  the  right  to  enclose  periodically  6,000  acres,  which  may 
be  dissevered  from  the  pasturage  for  the  growth  of  timber.  The  most 
valuable  property  undoubtedly  consists  of  the  estates  and  leaseholds 
alone  worth  upwards  of  twenty  millions  sterling.  These  might  be  sold 
without  encroaching  on  any  possession  in  the  least  conducive  to  the 
dignity  and  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign.  What  dignity,  indeed,  cao 
there  be  in  the  king  or  his  servants  being  jobbers  in  land,  or  hucksters 
in  the  sale  of  houses,  leases,  and  ground-rents  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  the  dignity  nor  the  comfort  of  the  king,  hut  the 
patronage  of  his  ministen,  that  is  at  stake.  The  preceding  narrative 
has  shown  what  an  endless  source  of  jobbing  the  crown-lands  have  been 
for  centuries;  of  jobbing  the  most  foul,  rapacious,  and  iniquitous. 
Not  only  have  the  commons, but  the  distinguished  names  of  the  peerage— 
ihe  great  historical  cognomens — been  implicated  in  these  peculating 
transactions.  This  description  is  not  limited  to  the  times  of  the  Edwards 
»nd  Henries,  when  there  was  no  law  to  contravene  the  sovereigns 
pleasure,  or  the  sordid  practices  of  his  servants,  but  implies  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  when  the  constitution  is  supposed 
to  have  been  purified  and  perfected.  Acts  of  parliament,  indeed,  were 
passed  prescribing  the  minimum  of  rent  (relatively  to  the  full  value) 
at  which  the  crown-farms  should  be  let,— namely  one-third  before  the 
reign  of  George  III.  and  one-eighth  after  the  accession  of  the  said  kiogt 
stating,  too,  that,  under  the  former  regulation,  two-thirds  of  the  valued 
rack-rent,  and,  under  the  latter,  seven-eighths  should  be  paid  in  ^^ 
shape  of  fine.  But  what  of  these  statutory  restraints  ?  They  were  all 
set  at  nought;  the  ''  creatures  were  at  their  dirty  work"  again;  anut 
in  most  cases,  the  rents  reserved  and  the  fines  exacted  were  mei^v 
nominal.  May  it  not  be  said,  afler  this,  that  ministerial  responsiM^^ 
is  a  farce,  and  that  it  is  sheer  fatuity  to  expect  justice  wiU  be  enforced 
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igaiiitt  poblic  defaallen,  when  the  aocuMd  and  his  jsdgOB  an 
participant  in  the  detinqnency  ? 

The  aale  of  the  crown^huidB  would  not  onlj  cut  o£f  a  dangeroua 
■ooree  of  miniaterial  influence,  but  render  them  more  conducife  to 
JiatifHiai  v^ealth,  and  effect  a  saving  in  the  poblic  expenditure.  That 
coitty  establishment,  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,  is  in  future,  it 
^ipears,  (House  of  Commons,  Dec.  9,  1831,)  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  Board  of  Works,  whereby  the  expense  of  two  boards  will  be  saved. 
Mr.  Hnskiesoii  hmg  depastured  in  this  retreat,  and  retained  to  the  last 
tiingnlar  pieurtiality  for  the  existing  mode  of  administering  the  crown 
pn^rtj.  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Harvey's  motion,  he  observed  that  the 
Home  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
itUhout  its  consent.  No  one  could  gainsay  this  constitutional  truism. 
No  doubt  an  act  of  parliament  would  be  requisite,  i^id  every  one  knows 
tt  act  of  parliament  is  not  law  till  it  receives  the  royal  assent.  In  this, 
Iben,  there  is  nothing  peculiar.  But  the  importance  ascribed  by  this 
wily  and  selfish  politician  to  the  fact,  that  the  royal  forests  formed  a 
vsliiable  nursery  for  the  growth  of  timber,  seemed  a  little  inconsistent 
with  his  favourite  principles  of  free  trade.  England  depends  much 
OM>Te  on  the  produce  of  her  looms  and  steam-engines  than  of  her  woods 
vid  forests ;  though  we  should  be  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  merely  increas- 
ing national  capital,  to  see,  throughout  the  country,  the  latter  entirely 
Aiperseded  by  the  former.  Agreeably  with  the  dogmas  of  the  school  of 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  was  long  a  professed  disciple,  our  supply  of  timber 
would  be  most  advantageously  obtained  from  the  wastes  of  Canada  and 
Norway,  where  it  can  be  cheapest  produced ;  while  our  own  acres  are 
^  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  cheap  bread  for  the  artisan  and 
nnau&ctorer. 

DROITS   OF   THE    CROWN    AND    ADMIRALTY. 

• 

The  next  and  most  important  branch  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
^e  Crown  is  the  droits  of  admiralty.  These  droits,  or  rights,  are 
received  by  the  king  in  his  capacity  of  lord  high  admii'al ;  the  duties 
of  which  office  are  discharged  by  &ve  lords  commissioners.  The  principal 
loarces  whence  the  droits  are  derived  are  the  following: — all  sums 
trising  from  wreck  and  goods  of  pirates ;  all  ships  detained  previously 
to  a  declaration  of  war ;  all  coming  into  port,  either  from  distress  of 
Weather,  or  ignorant  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  all  taken 
before  the  issuing  of  proclamation ;  and  those  taken  by  non-commissioned 
<^ptors  are  sold,  and  the  proceeds  form  droits  of  the  crown  and  admiralty. 

From  this  description  of  the  sources  whence  the  droit  revenue  is 
ooQstituted,  it  evidently  appears  little  better  than  buccaneer  or  piratical 
plunder,  obtamed  under  circumstances  little  creditable  to  any  govern- 
ment to  sanction.  Ships  detained  previously  to  a  declaration  of  war, 
<^oimng  into  port  ignorant  of  hostilities,  or  taken  before  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamation,  are  all  considered  lawful  prizes :  the  sufferers,  in  these 
cases,  violate  a  law  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  have  any  knowledge.    They  are  caught  in  a  spider *s 
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web  impenrioiui  to  the  sight.  An  es^post-facto  kiw,  or  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  tyrant,  who  placed  them  so  high  that  thej  were  illegible  to  the 
beholder,  were  not  more  nnjust  and  tyrannical.  In  the  counw  of  the 
late  war — in  the  attack  on  the  Danes,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
shape — we  had  two  memorable  instances  to  what  base  puiposes  this 
principle  may  be  applied.  In  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  goremment 
might  be  actuated  by  its  fears  as  well  as  its  cupidity ;  it  might  dread 
the  Danish  ships  of  war  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte ;  though,  in 
either  case,  it  was  equally  disgraceful  to  a  great  nation  to  be  excited  to 
an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  and  violation  of  international  law.  But  what 
can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  ships  in  1 805  ? 
The  object,  in  this  case,  unquestionably,  was  plunder  for  the  droit-fund. 
There  could  be  no  fear  of  the  Spanish  ships  joining  the  enemy,  because 
titey  were  merchantmen,  and  not  ships  of  war.  We  were  at  peace ;  the 
Spanish  enroy,  in  London,  and  the  English  ambassador,  at  Madrid, 
were  carrying  on  a  negotiation,  and  yet,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
squadron  of  ships  of  war  was  fitted  out ;  the  homeward-bound  Spanish 
fleet,  from  South  America,  load^  with  treasure,  attacked,  the  crews 
massacred,  the  ships  burnt,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  unhallowed  enter- 
prise condemned  as  rights  of  the  Crown  ! 

Posterity,  in  looking  to  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  England 
for  the  last  forty  years,  under  the  influence  of  Tory  principles,  will  be  at 
a  loss  which  most  to  condemn— the  encroachmenta  on  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  or  the  atrocious  attacks  on  the  right  of  other  states.  The  balance 
of  iniquity  seems  nearly  equal.  At  home,  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
people  have  been  assailed  by  the  Bank- Restriction -Act,  Seditious 
Meetings  Bills,  new  Treason  Acts,  and  acts  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Abroad,  we  may  reckon  among  the  catalogue  of 
offences,  the  attacks  upon  Copenhagen  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the 
affair  of  Terceira :  to  which  may  be  added,  our  slow  and  reluctant  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  new  States  of  South  America — our 
suspicious  neutrality,  when  the  liberties  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  sub- 
verted by  the  interference  of  foreign  armies — our  non-interference  in 
behalf  of  the  heroic  Poles,  in  their  glorious  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence— and  the  promptitude  with  which  we  have  mostly  availed 
ourselves  of  every  pretext  for  either  openly  supporting  or  covertly  aiding 
the  old  European  despotisms  in  their  machinations  against  popular 
rights. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  droits  of  Admiralty.  The  monies  accruing 
from  the  droits,  as  well  as  the  crown-lands,  and  other  branches  of  the 
hereditary  revenue,  were  ostensibly  conceded  to  the  public,  in  lieu  of 
the  grant  of  a  fixed  sum  for  the  civil  list.  But  instead  oi  being  made 
available  to  the  national  service,  they  have,  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  always  been  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  in- 
directly expended,  without  either  the  people  or  their  representatives 
having  any  control  over  them,  further  than  an  occasional  return  of  the 
objects  on  which  they  had  been  lavished.  The  management  of  the 
fund  was  not  more  extraordinary  than  its  application.     It  was  not  paid 
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into  the  Exchequer,  like  the  taxes,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
registrar  of  the  high  court  of  Admiralty,  the  receiver-^neral  of  droita, 
the  commissioners  of  pris^es,  and  the  Bank  of  England.  There  was  no 
responsibility  attached  to  the  persons  receiving  or  issuing  this  money. 
No  account  was  kept  of  the  receipts  and  outgoings  at  the  Treasury.  It 
was  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  of  England,  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
privy-seal,  but  of  a  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  only.  In  short,  it 
was  a  fund  wholly  out  of  the  control  of  parliament,  and  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ministers  of  the  Grown :  it  might  be  expended  on  the 
hirelings  of  the  press,  in  rewarding  spies  and  informers,  in  purchasing 
votes  of  members  of  parliament,  in  bribery  at  elections,  in  minions  or 
mistresses,  or  any  other  purpose  of  royal  or  ministerial  corruption. 

Hie  specific  objects  for  which  the  Admiralty  droits  were  granted  to 
the  Crown  were  for  **  guarding  and  maintaining  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  seas  ;*  so  that  the  whole  of  the  fund,  agreeably  to 
its  original  destination,  ought  to  have  been  expended  on  the  ships, 
officers,  and  men  of  the  English  navy.  How  differently  it  has  been 
applied  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate ;  instead  of  being  devoted  to  mari- 
time objects,  it  has  been  dissipated  in  rewarding  the  questionable 
services  of  individuals — in  discharging  the  arrears  of  the  civil  list— in 
payments  to  Sir  William  Knighton,  for  the  use  of  the  privy -purse — in 
advances  to  different  branches  of  the  royal  family — paying  tntdesmen's 
and  physicians'  bills— defraying  the  expense  of  visits  from  foreign 
princes,  and  of  royal  visits  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Hanover — and,  in 
general,  in  discharging  any  casual  debt  or  expense  which  the  caprice  or 
extravagance  of  royalty  and  its  servants  might  incur. 

In  looking  over  the  returns  to  parliament  of  the  disbursements  to 
individuals,  the  first  that  struck  us  as  singular  were  two  payments  to 
the  editor  of  a  mifiisterial  newspaper,  namely,  to  Dr.  Stoddarty  now 
Sir  John  Stoddart,  and  a  judge  in  the  island  of  Malta.  Next  we  came 
to  a  grant  to  Sir  Home  Pophanty  to  indemnify  him  for  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  his  famous  smuggling  voyage.  This  gallant  officer,  it  seems, 
had  entered  various  investments  outwards,  in  a  ship  called  Etrusco, 
commanded  by  Sir  Home,  and  bound  from  one  of  the  ports  of  Italy  to 
the  East  Indies.  Captain  Robinson,  appointed  on  that  station  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling,  seized  the  vessel ;  and  her  cai^,  value  £25,000, 
being  contraband  or  smuggled  goods,  was  condemned  as  good  and  lawful 
prize.  Dr.  Lushington  having  moved  for  various  papers  relative  to  this 
transaction,  it  appeared,  by  a  warrant  of  the  Treasury,  signed  Charles 
Long  and  others,  as  lords  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  loss  of  £25,000  sus- 
tained by  Captain  Popham,  in  smuggling ,  was  made  up  to  him  by  a 
grant  of  the  same  sum  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  When  all  the 
documents  relative  to  the  affair  were  upon  the  table  in  the  house,  and 
Mr.  C.  Long  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  being  both  members,  were  present, 
Dr.  Lushington  moved  "  That  Sir  Home  Popham,  in  being  detected  in 


*  Lord  Broughaiu,  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  kxI.  245. 
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kaowingly  CKojiDg  on  an  Megal  tniffic«  had  aeM  in  cotttompl  of  Um 
laws  of  his  country,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  British  subjoct,  and  to  the 
diagraee  of  the  character  of  a  British  officer ;  and.  fiurther,  that  the 
grant  of  £25,000  by  Mr.  Long  to  him  out  of  the  Droit*  of  Admiraity, 
had  been  a  gross  misapplication  of  the  public  money."  After  acdemn 
debate  on  this  question,  not  a  single  fact  being  denied  or  disputed,  '  the 
Guardians  of  the  Public  Purse'  fiilly  acquitted  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
Mr.  Long  of  ail  blame,  by  a  majority  of  126  to  51  \  When  one  mem- 
ber of  parliament  conld  thus  give  to  another  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
£25,000  out  of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  it  accounts  ioit  that  loyal 
danuNur  which  was  so  often  heard  in  Parliament,  of  this  fund  being  the 
private  property  of  the  king. 

The  way  in  which  the  Reverend  W.  B,  Danielt,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  *'  Rural  Sports,"  became  entitled  to  £5077  out  of  the  fiind  for 
the  maintenance  of  maritime  rights,  is  worth  descrilnng. 

A  Mr.  Jacob,  the  owner  of  the  privateer  Daphne^  captured,  in  1799 
or  1800,  the  French  vessel  Ctrce,  worth  £30,000,  which  was  con- 
demned as  lawful  prise,  and  all  claim  to  the  contrary  disregarded.     The 
year  and  day  for  appeal  having  transpired,  the  condemnation  became 
final,  and  £15,000  was  shared  among  the  captors.     Ten  thousand 
pounds  more  lay  ready  to  be  distributed.     At  this  point  oi  time,  infor- 
mation was  laid  against  Mr.  Jacob,  for  having  disregarded  the  33d  of 
Geo.  III.  by  which  the  muster  of  the  crew  of  a  privateer  before  sailing 
is  enacted.    On  the  letter  of  this  law  they  were  convicted ;  the  £10,000 
stopped;  and  the  £15,000  recovered;  all  of  which  became  Droits  of 
Admiralty.    The  mere  ignorance  of  the  law  was  admitted  as  no  excuse 
for  Mr.  Jacob,  and  the  result  to  him  was,  besides  the  loss  of  his  priie, 
costs  to  the  amount  of  £1700,  and  utter  ruin.     From  having  been  in  a 
respectable  trade,  he  was  thrown  into  gaol,  and  reduced  to  be^ary.    But 
on  whose  authority  does  the  reader  imagine  Mr.  Jacob  and  his  family 
were  reduced  to  beggary  ?     Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  the 
Rev.  Mr^  Daniels,    This  gentleman,  after  publishing  his  work  on 
*'  Rural  Sports,"  had  been  confined  for  debt,  and  reduced,  as  Lord 
Brougham  stated,  to  the  condition  of  a  *  primitive  Christian.'     After  all 
other  attempts  to  patch  up  his  broken  fortune  had  (ailed,  he,  at  last, 
turned  a  broker  in  evidence,  and  procured  two  men,  of  the  names  of 
Thatcher  and  Guzman,  one  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  perjury,  aod 
the  other  had  been  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail,  to  swear  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  convict  Mr.  Jacob.     For  this  signal  service,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Daniels  received  £5077  out  of  the  Admiralty  Droits,  and  the  first 
of  his  witnesses  £87  :  13 : 7,  as  a  gratuity  for  evidence  given  ! 

Besides  the  payment  to  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  Messrs.  StoddarC 
and  Daniels,  there  are  others  quite  as  extraordinary  and  unaccountable. 
There  is  a  sum  of  £2250  granted  to  Sir  George  Voung,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1803,  being  one-third  of  the  Dutch  ship  Frederick,  taken 
at  the  Cape.  The  item  is  remarkable,  because  at  the  time  Sir  George 
is  represented  capturing  ships  at  the  Cape,  he  was  serving  in  parliament 
as  member  for  Honiton,  filled  a  lucrative  situation,  and^  on  failing  in  ^ 
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sabeqneiit  electioii,  waB  appointed  gcfvemor  of  that  Colony.  The  Earl 
of  Dnnmore  is  also  down  for  the  Bum  of  £2792,  nnder  similar  circum- 
stuces.  Lord  dtowell  is  inserted  for  £932 »  *'  for  Bervices  in  deciding 
upon  cases  relative  to  American  captures."  There  are  two  g^rants  to 
Lord  Keith  of  £20,521  and  £1800,  to  make  up  losses  he  had  sustained 
fiooi  an  action  hrooght  against  him  for  wrongfully  detaining  an  Ame- 
nan  ship  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is  a  grant  of  £700  to 
one  Captain  Temple,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  prosecution  for  the 
alledged  mnrder  of  a  seaman,  of  which  crime  he  had  been  acquitted ; 
and  another  grant  of  £219  to  a  Turk,  for  some  losses  he  had  sustained 
at  Constantinople. 

The  oljects  for  which  all  these  grantB  hare  been  made  appear  very 
qaestionable  and  mysterious. '  Let  us  now  come  to  the  larger  sums.  To 
that  pious  nobleman,  Lord  Gambier,  the  great  patron  of  Bible  Societies, 
and  to  Lord  Cathcart,  is  the  enormous  sum  of  £348,621,  as  their  share 
of  the  prize-money  at  the  memorable  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  There 
is  another  enormous  payment  to  one  John  Alcock,  ''  to  be  by  him  paid 
OTer  to  the  merchants,  &c.  trading  to  Spain,  whose  property  had  been 
^nestered  in  1796  and  1797."  Another  singular  item  of  £54,921  is 
entered  as  an  '*  indemnification  to  sundry  commanders  of  his  Majesty's 
sliips  for  condemnations,  by  a  Court  of  Vice- Admiralty,  at  Cape  Nicola 
Mole,  afterwards  found  not  to  have  jurisdiction**  A  sum  of  £887 
to  Captain  Spencer,  in  the  year  1807,  pursuant  to  his  Majesty's  war- 
nmt ;  £10,000  and  £1900  to  William  Bourne  and  others,  as  commis- 
sioners of  Spanish  and  Portugese  property. 

The  complexion  of  all  these  grants  is  bad  enough.  We  shall  now 
^zk  of  the  immense  sums  taken  out  of  this  fund  by  the  different 
^ches  of  the  Royal  Family ;  and  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that 
these  grants  are  independent  of  the  enormous  incomes  they  deriye  from 
parliamentary  grants.  The  droits  have  formed  an  inexhaustible  mine 
for  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  king,  the  regent,  the  princes  and 
puQcesses,  in  all  their  embarrassments.  The  facility  with  which  money 
^38  granted  by  different  ministers  from  this  fund,  rendered  economy  on 
tHeirpart  wholly  unnecessary.  Prior  to  1812,  there  had  been  taken 
^m  the  droits  the  enormous  sum  of  £760,000,  simply  for  the  payment 
<^  the  tradesmen's  bills  of  the  king's  household.  The  sums  granted  in  aid 
of  tbe  civil  list,  from  1793  to  1818,  amounted  to  £1,324,000.  The 
sQms  paid  during  the  same  period,  to  different  branches  of  the  royal 
fimily,  amounted  to  £266,331 :  17  :  3.  Besides  these  sums,  £58,000 
^^  granted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  additional  buildings  and  furniture 
^  Brighton.  The  sum  of  £14,579,  for  additional  expenses  in  the 
hoDsehold,  occasioned  by  the  visits  of  foreign  princes.  The  expenses  of 
^royal  visits U>  Ireland, Scotland, and  Hanover,  amounting  to  £70,000, 
« were  paid  out  of  the  Admiralty  droits.  From  the  same  inexhaustible 
^nd  is  the  royal  dole  of  £6000  to  the  poor  of  Spitalfields,  Doubtless 
this  act  of  charity  would  have  been  more  gracious  had  the  donation 
proceeded  from  the  privy  purse  instead  of  from  a  fund  which,  if  it  does 
^t  belong  to  the  nation,  nnqueetionably  belongs  to  the  ships,  offioers. 
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and  seamen  of  the  nary.  The  last  payment  out  of  the  droits  we  shall 
notice  is  one  in  1829,  to  John  Calvert,  Esq.,  £9,166,  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  in  fitting  up  and  finishing  the  house  of  his  RoyaJ 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  inadequate  payments  to  captors,  we 
have  mentioned  the  principal  purposes  to  which  the  droits  have  been 
appropriated  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war.  The  following 
statement,  abstracted  from  a  return  to  parliament,  will  show  the  total 
produce  of  this  great  naval  or  rather  ministerial  fund,  from  1793  to 
1818:— 

A  Summary  Accouxt  of  all  Monies  received  as  Droits  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Admiralty,  from  the  1st  of  February,  1793,  to 
the  29th  of  May ,  \^\B.— Ordered  to  be  printed,  June,  1818. 

£  s.  d. 

Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 5,077,2 16     9    0 

Receiver*  General  of  droite 489,885  10    9 

Commissioners  for  the  care  of  Dutch  droits    ••••••    1,286,042     6  10 

Commissioners  for  the  care  of  Spanish  droits  ••••••    1 ,293,31 3  19    7 

Commissioners  for  the  care  of  Danish  and  other  droits    348,261     6    5 

Total £8,494.719  12    7 


A  period  of  peace  is  not  favourable  to  an  accumulation  of  Admiralty 
droits.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  date  of  the  above  return  up 
to  the  last  annual  return  to  Parliament,  the  proceeds  from  naval  droits 
have  not  averaged  more  than  £120,000  per  annum. 
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Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  political  writers  to  expose  the  manifold 
abuses  of  an  antiquated  system,  an  immense  number  remain,  of  which 
the  public  have  no  knowledge,  and  of  which  they  have  scarcely  any 
means  of  obtaining  information.     Where,  for  instance,  previously  to 
the  expositions  afforded  by  this  publication,  could  satisfactory  infor- 
mation be  obtained'  relative  to  the  crown  lands,  the  civil  list,  droits  of 
Admiralty,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  which 
we  are  about  to  treat  ?     Correct  information  on  these  subjects  can  onlj 
6e  acquired  from  parliamentary  reports  and  papers,  to  which  few  per- 
sons  have  access,  and  still  fewer  leisure  to  peruse  and  digest  their 
voluminous  contents.     Unquestionably  this  was  a  defect  in  the  political 
knowledge  of  the  people,  which  we  have  attempted  to  remedy,  and  we 
have  little  d<^ubt  that  the  mystery  which  has  heretofore  involved  the 
crown  revenues,  and  concealed  their  amount  and  aj^lication  from  the 
community,  will  be  hereafter  dissolved. 

After  the  Admiralty  droits,  the  next  considerable  branch  of  revenue, 
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at  the  disposal  of  ministers,  was  the  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Leeward- 
Island  Duties.  This  fund  produces  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  pounds 
^jenij  and  consists  of  a  tax  of  4}  per  cent,  imposed  on  produce  in  the 
isUnd  of  Barhadoes  and  Leeward  Isles.  It  was  created  hy  a  colonial 
law  of  Barhadoes,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  was  to  he  applied  to  the  erection  of  public  buildings^  the 
repair  of  courts^  and  other  colonial  purposes.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
it  was  seized  by  the  courtiers,  and  continued  to  be  abused  till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne ;  when,  on  a  representation  of  the  abuses  of  the  fund, 
it  was  formally  renounced  by  the  queen  and  parliament  in  favour  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  original  purposes  of  the  act  creating  it. 
It  again  fell  into  abuse ;  the  natural  children  of  the  king  and  royal  dukes, 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  their  relatives  and  con- 
nexions, having  got  almost  entire  possession  of  the  fund.  The  parties 
in  the  smuggling  transaction  related  above  are  inscribed  here.  The 
gallant  Sir  Home  is  dead,  but  his  pension  of  £500  survives,  being  a 
rerersion  payable  to  his  widow.  The  Countess  of  Mansfield,  the  mother 
of  the  anti-reforming  peer  who  made  so  stout  a  stand  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  on  its  first  introduction,  is  quartered  on  the 
Barbadoes  planters  for  £1000  per  annum. 

The  late  General  Craufbrd  was  a  pensioner,  till  his  death,  on  this 
fond,  to  the  amount  of  £1200  a-year.  The  way  in  which  this  officer 
eotiUed  himself  to  £1200  a-year  for  life  is  deserving  of  attention. 
Many  people  yet  remember  the  fatal  expedition  to  Walcheren,  when  forty 
thousand  men  were  suffered  to  perish  in  that  pestilential  climate,  owing 
to  the  incapacity  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Canning. 
When  this  business  became  matter  of  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  when  it  was  made  apparent  to  every  man  in  England  that 
it  was  to  the  squabbles  and  ignorance  of  these  men  that  this  great 
oadonal  calamity  was  to  be  attributed ;  it  was,  nevertheless,  resolved, 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  to  negative  the  censure 
which  was  moved  by  Lord  Porchester  against  ministers  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  the  triumph  of  ministers  did  not  stop  here.  A  vote  of 
approbation  of  the  ministers  was  absolutely  moved  and  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  member  who  had  the 
effrontery  to  move  this  vote  of  approbation  was  General  Crauford. 
But  this  officer  had  a  further  claim  on  ministerial  gratitude :  he  had 
recently  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  • 
^  represented  and  commanded  the  parliamentary  interest  of  that' 
Qohleman ;  he  had  eight  votes  to  give  to  ministers  on  any  occasion. 

Many  other  names,  not  without  celebrity,  are  inscribed  on  the  4{ 
per  cent,  duties.  The  famous  pension  to  Edmund  Burke  continues  to 
^  paid  out  of  this  fund.     It  is  entered  to  **  the  executors  of  Mr^» 

Burke  £2500,"  and  the  date  of  the  grant  being  the  24th  of  October, 

1795,  the  public,  up  to  this  time,  has  paid,  in  principal  money, 
£^7,500.  How  much  the  world  has  benefited  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Burke  may  be  collected  from  the  sublime  events  daily  transpiring  in 

Europe.    The  sole  object  of  this  celebrated  renegade  in  his  later  writings 
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and  speeches  was  to  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  Hbeity — to  pet 
petuate  the  old  feudal  despotisms — and  he  might  as  well  have  attempto 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  great  deep.  All  he  effected  was  to  dela 
their yh//,  and  so  far  as  he  contributed  to  that  he  was  instrumental  ii 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  millions  of  lives.  Events  have  proved  this  to  b 
the  issue  of  all  the  efforts  of  this  infatuated  oracle — for  orade  he  ii 
thought  bj  some — and  the  services  of  both  him  and  his  followers  wil 
appear  to  posterity  as  ill-timed  as  the  vain  endeavours  of  those  who,  ii 
the  later  ages  of  idolatry,  sought  to  oppose  the  subversion  of  a  barba- 
rous worship.  The  defect  of  Burke  and  his  admirers  is  their  blindnosf 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  undergoing  as  great  a  revolution  as  whei] 
the  popular  mind  was  converted  from  Paganism  to  Christianity. 

Lady  Augusta  de  Ameland  received  a  pension  of  £1292  from 
the  4i  per  cent,  fund  to  the  period  of  her  death  in  1 830.  All  we  know  oi 
her  ladyship  is  that  she  was  united  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  Ital  j,  by 
a  sort  of  Gretna-Green  marriage,  and  afterwards  repudiated  in  conse- 
quence of  that  offspring  of  German  pride  and  feudali^— the  royal  mar- 
riage-act. Next  foUow  the  &ve  Misses  Fit z- Clarence ^  £2500 
— the  natural  daughters  of  the  king,  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  £1000;  the  Princess  of  Hesse-Homberg,  £1000;  Lord 
Hood,  £1500;  Sir  William  Sydney  Smith,  £1250;  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, 3000 ;  and,  in  trust  for  Lady  G.  Tekell,  £300  ;  and  for  the  seven 
children  of  Lady  Lucy  R.  Taylor,  £139  :  10  each.  Lady  Hester  Lucy 
Stanhope  brings  up  the  rear  with  a  pension  of  £900 :  she  is  the  niece  of 
the  '^  Heaven-born  minister,"  and  the  same  lady,  we  believe,  who 
asumishes  travellers  by  acting  the  Amazon,  dressing  in  man's  attire, 
«nd  living  somewhere  about  Mount  Sinai  or  Tadmor,  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

These,  we  apprehend,  are  sufficient  for  specimens.     We  have  passed 
over  several  names  totally  unknown  to  us,  and,  we  believe,  the  public. 
So  eager  have  the  higher  orders  been  to  be  established  on  this  fund,  that 
pensions  have  been  granted  upon  it  in  reversion,  and  othors  charged 
upon  it  have  not  yet  become  payable.    Of  this  latter  class  is  the  memo- 
rable provision  for  Lady  Grenvillc,  of  £1500  per  annum  for  life,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  Lord  Grenville.     Since  Lady  Grenville  obtained 
this  grant,  she  has  succeeded  to  the  g^eat  possessions  of  her  brother, 
Lord  Camelford.     Lord  Grenville  holds  a  sinecure  of  £4000  out  of  the 
taxes  as  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.      His  eldest  brother,    the  late 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  besides  his  gpreat  estates,  held  the  enormous 
sinecure  of  the  Tellership  of   the  Exchequer,    worth  £30,000  per 
annum.      Lord  Braybrooke  and  Lord  Carysfort,  who  married  sisters 
of  Lord  Grenville,  hold,   each  of  them,    through  the  interest  of  the 
family,  sinecures  Uiat  are  worth  some  thousands  a-year ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  the  devoted  planters  of  Barbadocs  are  to  be  mortgaged  for  £1500 
more  for  life.     As  there  has  lately  been  a  great  strain  upon  the  borough 
establishment,  we  really  wonder  the  Grenvilles  have  not  been  sum- 
moned to  its  aid  :  there  is  no  fiimily  on   whose  services  tlie  Oligarchy 
iias  so  just  a  claim  ;  for  they  are  completely  bound  up  with  the  syi»tem 
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(xf  the  last  forty  yean ;  and  now  that  it  is  perilled  all  the  yeterans, 
the  Sidmooths,  Ekbns^  and  the  rest,  who  have  retired  loaded  with  spoils 
oagfat  to  be  again  brought  into  active  service— without  pay ! 

The  whole  amount  of  pensions  payable  out  of  the  Leeward- Island 
dutieB  is  £27,466,  and  £15,338  more  in  salaries.  The  entire  produce 
of  these  duties  from  1760  to  the  present  is  about  £2,546,484,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  which  sum  have  been  lavished  on  court  favourites  and  the 
members  and  supporters  of  the  Oligarchy.  Ministers  having  been  Ore- 
qocntly  rated  concerning  the  application  of  this  jobbing  fund,  an  act 
was  passed,  in  1825,  prohibiting  the  grant  of  pensions  from  it  in  future, 
and  providing  that  the  surplus  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  West  Indies.  By  this  transmu- 
tation, nothing  was  gained  to  the  public  ;  and  the  ministers  lost  no  por- 
tion of  tbeir  influence,  only  their  patronage  became  spiritual,  instead  of 
secular.  A  scion  of  Mother  Church  was  planted  in  a  distant  land, 
which,  no  doubt,  will  emulate  its  parent  in  all  her  manifold  virtues.  As 
we  have  omitted,  in  our  exposition  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  give 
an  acoonnt  of  the  staff,  corps,  and  endowments  of  this  distant  branch  of 
the  choreh  establishment,  we  shall  insert  it  in  this  place : — 

Bishop  of  Jamaica ..•...•  £4,()00 

Archdeacon  of  Jamaica  ••••  ••••••     2,000 

Seven  clergymen,  at  £300  each    ••     2,100 

£8,100 

Bishop  of  Barbadoes • 4,000 

Archdeacon  of  Barbadoes  ••••••  •  •     2,000 

Archdeacon  of  Antigua  •• 2,000 

Thurteen  clergymen,  at  £300  each  .     3,900 
•  Three  catechists,  at  £100  each  •  •  •  •         300 

12,200 


£20,300 


Tbesewmthy  gentlemen,  aflterten  years'  service,  are  to  have  retiring 
allowances:  their  salaries  have  hitherto  been  paid  out  of  the  taxes;  the 
^  per  cent,  fund  being  so  deeply  mortgaged  in  pensions,  there  is  no 
Bnrplus  from  it  applicable  to  the  purpose.*  And  the  proceeds  arising 
^rom  the  smuggling  transactions  in  sugar  and  ginger,  in  which  the  Wel- 
lington ministers  were  detected,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  applied 
either  to  the  support  of  the  West-India  church-establishment  or  any  other 
poblic  object.  But  this  is  another  of  those  secret  modes  of  raising  the 
vind  with  which  the  public  is  totally  unacquainted,  and  which  it  wiU 
^  necessary  to  explain. 

It  had  been  usual  to  remit  the  4  j  per  cent,  duty  in  the  produce  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  in  sugar  and  ginger;  which,  like  other  commo- 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  661,  Session  18S0. 
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dities  from  the  BritiBh  plantations,  were  Bold  for  home-consamption 
at  the  long  price — the  duty  included ;    and  the  duty  paid  over,   as 
hy  private  merchants,  to  the  customs.     This  continued  until  the  year 
1828;  previously  to  which,  it  has  heen  seen,  the  surplus  of  the  4|  per 
cent,  duty  had  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  West- India 
church  establishment.     Ministers  appear  not  to  have  relished  the  loss 
of  their  old  fund ;  they  had»  it  is  true,  exchanged  lay  for  eccUiiastical 
patronage,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  secure  both.     For 
this  purpose,  they  hit  upon  a  most  extraordinary  expedient.      They 
first  submitted  a  case  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  requesting 
their  opinion  whether  sugars,  granted  to  the  king  in  kind,  and  not 
specially  subject  to  any  duty,  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  custom- 
duty  ?*     The  lawyers,  no  doubt  foreseeing  what  sort  of  answer  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  their  clients^  replied  in  the  negative.     Upon  this, 
directions  were  forthwith  given  to  admit  the  sugars  sent  in  payment  of 
ihe   Leeward- Islands  duty  without   charging    the   duty  of  customs, 
which  had  been  heretofore  paid  as  on  all  other  imported  sugars.     By 
this  contrivance,  Ministers  obtained  the  command  of  a  fund  unknown 
to    their    predecessors,    amounting    to    betwixt    thirty   and    forty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum — ^the    amount  of  duty  remitted,    and 
precisely  to  the  same  amount  the  general  revenue  of  the  country 
6u£Fered  by  the  defalcation  in  the  produce  of  the  customs  appropriated 
by  parliament  to  the  public  service,    To  what  extent  this  evasion  of 
the  payment  of  parliamentary  duties,  and  the  raising  of  money  by  the 
power  of  prerogative,  might  have  been  pushed  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.     Ministers  might  not  only  have  imported  sugars  in  payment  of 
the  4 J  per  cent,  duty,  custom  free,  but  they  might,  also,  by  stretching 
their  principle  a  little  further,  have  imported  sugars  generally,  ybr  sale, 
duty  free,  and,  by  retailing  them  at  tlie  usual  price,  and  appropriating 
the  duty,  raised  a  fund  for  pensions  and  gp*ants  to  any  amount. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  this  a£fair,  the  more  we  are  astonished. 
The  idea  of  the  ministers  of  a  great  country  turning  smugglers ;  of 
resorting  to  the  i^  of  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets  for  precedents  ;  of 
seeking  to  evade,  under  shelter  of  the  quibbling  opinions  of  lawyers, 
the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  themselves,  and  devoted  to  the 
national  service,  staggers  belief.  It  establishes,  with  infinitely  greater 
force  than  any  argument  of  ours,  the  vast  importance  attached,  by  the 
servants  of  the  Crown,  to  those  secret  and  uncontrolled  sources  of 
influence  we  have  been  exposing,  and  how  essential  they  deem  the 
exclusive  management  of  them  to  the  working  of  the  machinery  of 
government.  To  shew  that  our  exposition  of  the  transaction  is  not 
exaggerated,  we  shall  insert  the  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  expressed  in  the  following  resolution  submitted  by  him  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1830  : — 

*'  That  to  exempt  from  duty  any  article  of  merchandLEe  imported 
for  the  Grown,  but  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Sovereign,  is  an 

*  Treasury  Minute,  dated  16th  April,  1828. 
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extengion  of  tlie  King's  prerogative  of  dangerous  example;  and  that  to 
levy  the  parliamenta]^  duties  payable  upon  such  articles  when  sold  for 
bomeHnnsumptiony  and  appropriate  thd  amount  thereof  without  the 
kMowledge  arid  consent  of  parliament,  is  an  unconstitutional  violation  of 
the  prtvileges  of  this  House." 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  all  the  funds  considered  at  the  irresponsi- 
ble disposal  of  miniaters  during  the  long  reign  of  the  Tories.  The 
appropriation  of  the  surplus  of  die  French  claims  is  another  instance  of 
the  power  of  a  Treasury  Minute  to  raise  supplies  in  case  of  emergency. 
In  this  case,  a  finance-committee  ascertained  that  a  sum  of  £250,000 
had  been,  by  a  mere  order  of  the  treasury,  paid  over,  without  the 
coDfient  of  parliament,  to  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,  by 
the  commission  for  liquidating  the  claims  of  British  subjects  on  the 
French  government^  and  subsequently  expended  in  the  alterations  at 
Bockingham  Hoose.*^ 

We  have  little  further  to  add  respecting  the  4}  per  cent,  duties. 
Mr.  Creevy,  the  late  member  for  Appleby,  calculated  that  these  duties, 
from  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  year  1812,  had  produced 
£1,600,000.  A  statement,  by  the  same  respected  gentleman,  of  the 
parposes  to  which  this  enormous  sum  had  been  applied,  is  not  more 
extraordinary,  we  believe,  than  correct;  and  with  it  we  shall  conclude 
oar  account  of  one  of  the  most  famous  jobbing-fnnds  of  the  Crown t*^ 

Pensions  to  persons  in  this  country  •••• £740,000 

Special  and  secret  service-money 326,000 

Salaries  to  the  Governors  of  Leeward  Islands  •  •  •  •      400,000 

For  civil  list  expenditure •••• 170,000 

To  different  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  supposed 

for  electioneering  purposes   ••••••  ••.... ..        48,000 

SCOTCH     CIVIL    LIST — GIBRAL^FAR    DUTIES — ESCHEATS — DUCHIES 
OF   CORNWALL    AND    LANCASTER — FINES    AND    PENALTIES. 

The  Scotch  Hereditary  Revenue  forms  ?i  fourth  fund  at  the  disposal 
of  ministers,  over  which,  previously  to  the  accession  to  ofBce  of  lord 
Grey's  ministry,  there  was  no  legislative  control  further  than  when  grants ' 
bad  been  irrevocably  made  from  it,  they  were,  pro  forma,  submitted  to 
parliament.  It  yields,  annually,  above  £100,000,  and  accrues  chiefly 
from  crown-rents,  customs,  hereditary  excise,  fines,  and  forfeitures. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  produce  are  paid  in  pensions,  the  remainder 
in  donations  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  to  the  Caledonian  hunt,  for  pro- 
riding  coach-houses  and  stables  for  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
other  objects  of  apparently  no  public  utility.  Scotland  has  lately  got 
rid  of  the  Tory  incubus  by  which  she  was  long  deluded  and  oppressed. 
Prior  to  this  relief  she  seldom  petitioned  for  political  reform,  and  the 
spring  of  her  scribbling  and  clamouring  loyalty  may  be  easily  divined, 
«mce  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  loyalty  so  well  paid, 

*  Mr.  Angelo  Taylor,  House  of  Commons,  June  2S,  1828. 
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for  in  no  other  psrt  wers  there  such  ample  fnnds  to  reward  derotion  to 
ministers.  The  annnal  value  of  places  and  pensions  shared  among 
Scotch  freeholders  and  burg^hmongers  was  estimated  at  £1,750,000, 
equal  to  half  the  rental  of  Uie  kingdom.  In  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditure,  in  1808,  it  is  remarked  that  Scotch 
pensions,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  1 II. 
amounted  only  to  19,  in  the  year  1797  had  swelled  to  185,  and,  in 
1808,  to  351,  two-thirds  of  these  pensions  being  granted  to  females! 

A  fifth  source  of  royal  income  is  the  surplus  of  the  Oibraltar 
Duties,  It  IB  provided,  by  the  original  charter,  granted  to  this  place, 
by  Queen  Anne,  in  1704,  that,  for  the  augmentation  of  trade,  no  daty 
or  imposition  shall  be  imposed  upon  any  vessel  trading  or  touching  at 
the  port;  and  diat  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  inhabitants  shall  enjoj 
an  immunity  from  taxation.  In  violation  of  these  chartered  privileges 
various  taxes  have  been  imposed,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  proceeds 
therefrom,  during  the  late  reign,  were  paid  over  to  Sir  William 
Knighton  for  the  use  of  the  king's  privy  puree.  These  taxes  were 
levied  without  the  authority  of  parliament,  merely  on  the  authority  of 
the  governor;  and  some  recent  impositions  appear  a  tax  on  liberty 
of  conscience  y-^ooe  being  a  capitation-tax,  often  dollars  each,  imposed 
on  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  Taxes  have  also  been  imposed  on 
licenses  to  sell  spirits,  fishing-boats,  lighters,  and  billiard-tables.  The 
surplus  of  the  Gibraltar  Duties  produced,  over  and  above  salaries  and 
charges  from  1760  to  1830,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1830,  they  produced  £11,498,  of 
which  £5000  was  paid  into  the  privy-purse.  The  o^ector  of  these 
imposts  resides,  we  believe,  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  executes  his  dutj 
by  deputy. 

The  estates  of  lunatics,  bastards,  and  othen  dying  intestate  and  with- 
out heirs,  form  a  sixth  branch  of  tlie  oisual  revenues  of  the  Crown,  under 
the  denomination  of  Escheats,  The  proceeds  from  this  source  are 
considerable,  amounting,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  to  £323,424.*  The 
King's  share  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Newport,  a  lunatic,  amounted  to 
£1 1 3,000.  Poor  T&outback's  money  shared  a  similar  £Ue — but  here 
*^  hangs  a  tale,"  which  we  must  explain,  and  for  which  purpose  we 
shall  first  call  in  Mr.  Waggoner. 

**  Mr.  Frederick  Matthew  Waggoner  called  in  and  examined. 

^  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  proceedings  that  have  been  had  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Travtbaeli^B  will?~-I  do;  he  bequeathed  £2000  for  erecting  an  Orph» 
U4iepitalf  and  thfl  whole  of  his  Bioney,  amoaatiiig,  with  accumulations,  to  op* 
wards  of  £100,000,  to  trustees,  for  erecting  an  additional  wing,  or  separate 
building,  to  the  charity  school  of  St.  John  of  Wapping,  and  for  maintaining  sod 
edacating  poor  children  of  Ihat  parish. 

"  Are  there  as  many  poor  children  as  would  nquiie  the  fhnds  to  edacate  1-^ 
Yes ;  m&re  wiikim  the  pvisk. 

'^  Bo  you  think  £5000  a-year  woald  not  educate  the  poor  of  the  parish?— The 
wHl  is  for  the  edMcatUm^  ehtkingy  and  mamtenanee. 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1,  Session  1999. 
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'*  Wkai  hu  been  dame  wUh  re$peei  to  pi?— We  understand  that  it  has  been  set 
askie  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  that  the  testator  having  no  next  of  kin, 
themoaey  has  gone  to  the  Crown," — Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  1816, 
page  289. 

Sore  enoagh  the  **  immey  has  (fone  to  the  Crown."    The  will  was  set 
aside  bj  Lord  Eldok,  and  the  property  applied  to  liquidate  the  royal  debts. 
It  was  a  windfall  to  the  Sovereign,  of  which,  as  Mr.  Tierney  remarked, 
the  public  would  never  have  obtained  any  knowledge,  had  not  the  civil 
list  been  in  arrear,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  to  parliament  for 
an  additional  allowance.*     How  the  civil  list  became  in  arrear  it  may 
be  worth  while  explaining.     In  1816  the  late  King,  then  Regent,  had 
iacurred  an  enormous  debt  in  consequence  of  living,  as  he  mostly  did, 
in  a  profuse  and  riotous  manner.     The  Lord  Chamberlain  applied  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  know  how  thi^  debt  was  to  be  discharged.    The 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  after  much  consultation,  determined  that  the 
debt,  amounting  to  £277,000,  should  be  defrayed  partly  out  of  the 
money  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Trontback,  for  charitable  uses,  partly  out 
of  the  Droits  of  Admiralty. f     Thus,  the  money  piously  left  to  clothe ^ 
educate  J  and  maintain  poor  children,  was  applied  to  pay  the  furniture- 
bills,  tailor-bills,  haberdasher-bills,  and  bills  perhaps  of  a  still  less  creditable 
description,  of  the  Prince  Regent.     It  vexes  one  to  see  to  what  base 
pDrposes  the  best  of  things  may  be  perverted.     How  many  poor  children 
of  Wapping  the  money  of  Trontback  would  have  preserved  from  the 
gallows  and  transportation  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  certain,  had 
George  IV.  been  more  frugal,  or  a  Prince  who  thought  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects  of  more  importance  than  vicious  indulgence,,  the  money  of 
Trotttback,  notwithstanding  any  informality  in  his  will,  would  have  been 
suffered  to  go  to  the  noble  objects  for  which  it  had  been  so  generously 
bequeathed. 

A  seventh  source  of  royal  income  is  from  the  duchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Lancaster.  When  there  is  no  Prince  of  Wales,  or  during  hi*  mino- 
rity, and  there  is  no  Duke  of  Cornwall  of  a  proper  age  to  receive  the 
revenues  amounting  to  £15,000  a-year,  they  are  claimed  by  the  crown. 
The  duchy  of  Lancaster  yields  an  income  to  the  King  of  £10,000  per 
annom.  Both  sums  are  paid  into  the  privy-purse — the  nature  of 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  remaining  branches  of  the  Crown-revenues  are  too  unimportant 
to  claim  particular  exposition.  They  accrue  principally  from  fines  and 
forfeitures  in  courts  of  justice,  from  green-wax  money,  from  the  sale 
of  spices  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  from  quit-rents  and  confiscated 
estates  in  the  West  Indies.  We  shall  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  produce 
of  these  and  other  branches  of  the  Crown- revenues  during  the  entire 
reign  of  G^eo.  III.  from  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  1,  Session  1820. 


•  Hansard's  Pari.  Debates,  vol.  34,  p.  272. 

t  Treasury  Minute,  Pari.  Paper,  vol.  1,  Session  1820. 
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Ax  AccovKT  of  the  Total  Produce  of-  all  Funds  at  the  Disposal 
of  the  Crown,  and  deemed  not  to  be  under  the  immediate  Control  of 
Parliament f  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Year  1820. 

Droits  of  the  Admiralty  and  Droiti  of  the  Crown  from  1700        £  «.    d, 

tol820 9,663,614     4     6) 

4|-per-Ceot  West-India  Duties,  from  1760  to  1820 2,116,484     0     0 

Amount  of  the  surplus  of  Gibraltitr  Revenues,  remitted  to 
England,  from  1760  to  1880,  after  discharging  garrison- 
expenses   124,356  10     7 

Scotch  Civil-List  Surplus*  from  1760  to  1820,  now  appropriated 
as  it  may  arise,  under  the  Act  50  Geo.  III.  c.  Ill,  in  aid  of 
the  Civil-List  in  England '. 207,700     0    0 

Escheats  to  his  Majesty,  in  eases  of  illegitimacy  or  otherwise, 

from  1760  to  1880    214,647  15     0 

Escheats  to  his  Majesty,  being  the  property  of  alien  enemies, 
from  1760  to  1820    108,777  17    8 

French  West-India  Islands,  funds  arising  by  sale  of  lands  in 
the  islands;  ceded  at  the  peace  of  176S 106,S00    0    0 

Minorca,  Martinique,  St  Croix,  and  St  Thomas,  and  from 
the  settlement  of  Surinami  while  the  same  were  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty — Revenues  arising  from  these 
Islands 159,816     0    7 

Quit-Rents,  &c.  in  the  British  Colonies,  and  from  all  other 
sources  not  before  enumerated,  from  1760  to  ISSO^casual 
revenaes  arising  from 104,865    3    if 

Total £12,705,461  11     7 


In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  the  same  sources  of  casual  income  yielded 
about  a  million  and  a  half,  forming,  with  the  income  from  the  Crown- 
lands,  during  the  period  from  1760  to  1830,  a  total  sum  of  at  least 
THIRTY- FIVE  millions.  All  this  mass  of  unappropriated  revenue  was 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  the  parliament 
exercised  no  control  over  it,  further  than  that,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
it  was  permitted,  as  matter  of  courtesy,  annually  or  triennally,  to  look 
at  the  accounts  after  the  money  had  been  expended  or  g^nted  away. 
The  manner  in  which  these  great  funds  were  managed  apd  dissipated 
has  been,  we  trust,  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  sums  expended  in  metropolitan  improvements, 
they  have  been  expended  in  additional  grants  to  the  royal  family  and  in 
pensions  to  the  aristocracy,  to  ministers,  their  friends  and  supporters. 
They  have  formed  a  practical  branch  of  the  English  government,  of 
which  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  failed  to  give  any  account  to  his  readers, 
and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that  they  had  no  inconsiderable 
influence  in  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  late  reigns.  The  royal  expenditure 
always  formed  a  gulph  wbich  no  man  could  fathom,  and  the  hereditary 
revenues  were  a  never-failing  source  for  supplying  the  prodigality  of  the 
king  and  his  servants.  Of  the  studied  mystery  maintained  on  these 
matters  we  shall  cite  an  instance.  In  1777,  dufing  the  American  war, 
the  king's  debts  amounted  to  £618,000;  papers  were  produced  contain- 
ing  a  disguised  statement  how  this  incumbrance  had  been  incurred: 
vast  sums  were  expended  in  secret  service  money,  and  half  a  million 
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WIS  Stated  under  the  head  of  the  board  of  works:  but  then,  as  Mr. 
Belsham  obsenres,  no  one  could  tell  on  what  palace,  garden,  or  park, 
the  money  had  been  laid  out.  In  short,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  debts  of  George  III.  were  mainly  contracted  in  support 
of  the  system  of  war  antl  injustice  in  which  ministers  were  engaged,  in 
obtaining  the  baneful  influence  which  silences  all  opposition,  which  swept 
away  all  traces  of  public  liberty,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  present 
distress  and  embarrassments. 

The  parliament  of  1820  was  guilty  of  a  culpable  dereliction  of  duty 
in  not  seizing  the  opportunity,  presented  by  the  conunencement  of  a 
new  reign,  to  b;cing  under  its  immediate  cognizance  and  control  the 
hereditary  revenues.  Instead  of  availing  itself  of  the  occasion,  they 
were  left,  as  before,  to  the  irresponsible  disposal  of  ministers.  After 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  divine  the  reasons  for  this 
omission;  but  the  people  had  another  and  opposite  interest.  To  the 
misapplication  of  the  Crown-revenues  may  partly  be  ascribed  the  long 
postponement  of  the  great  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform;  and, 
therefore,  the  public  cannot  help  feeling  grateful  to  William  IV.  in 
having  patriotically  surrendered,  during  his  life,  to  public  uses,  nearly 
the  whole  of  these  abused  funds,  in  lieu  of  leaving  them  to  be  lavished 
on  court  favourites  and  hireling  legislators. 
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Having  fully  explained  the  nature,  amount,  and  application  of  the 
ancient  hereditary  revenues,  we  next  come  to  the  modem  parliamentary 
ghant,  substituted  in  lieu  of  them,  denominated  the  Civil  List,  which  is 
a  sura  yearly  set  apart  from  the  general  income  for  the  personal  mainte- 
nance of  the  sovereign,  and  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown. 

Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  it  has  been  usual,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  to  enter  into  a  specific  arrangement  with  the 
king,  by  which  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  are  surrendered 
in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  life-annuity.  A  similar  course  has  been 
pursued  in  respect  of  William  IV. ;  but  before  explaining  the  alterations 
and  arrangements  introduced  into  the  new  civil  list,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  premise  some  explanations  of  the  chief  departments  of  the  royal 
expenditure, — the  king's  household  establishment;  the  privy  purse; 
pensions  on  the  civil  list,  and  other  branches  of  disbursement;  and 
conclude  with  some  observations  on  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
last  two  monarchs,  and  the  total  ex})ens6  their  profusion  entailed  on  the 
country. 

The  first  and  most  important  charge  on  the  cinl  list  is  the  royal 
household.  This  forms  a  ponderous  establishment,  and  aflFords,  by  a 
reduction  of  useless  offices  and  extravagant  salaries,  scope  for  retrench- 
ment. It  is  the  great  nursery  of  indolence,  parasites,  and  courtiers.  It 
is  formed  upon  manners  and  customs  that  have  long  since  expired, — 
upon  old  baronial  customs  and  arrangements.  It  not  only  retains  traces 
of  its  feudal  origin,  but  it  is  formed  also  on  the  principle  of  a  body 
corporate ;  and  has  its  own  law-courts,  magistrates,  and  by-laws. 

In  ancient  times,  these  establishments  were  supported  on  a  system 
of  purveyance  and  receipt  in  hind  I  The  household  was  then  vast, 
-and  the  supply  scanty  and  precarious.  The  king*s  purveyor  used  to 
sally  forth  from  under  the  gothic  portcullis,  to  purchase  provisions, 
not  with  money,  but  power  and  prerogative.  Whole  districts  were 
laid  under  contribution  by  the  jackals  of  the  royal  table,  who  returned 
from  their  plundering  excursions  loaded  with  the  spoils,  perhaps,  of  a 
hundred  markets,  which  were  deposited  in  so  many  caverns,  eich 
guarded  by  its  respective  keeper.  Every  commodity  being  received 
in  its  rawest  state,  it  had  a  variety  of  processes  to  pass  through  before 
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it  was  prepared  for  the  king  and  his  g^nests.  This  inoonvenient  mode 
of  recdpt  maltiplSed  offices  exceedingly;  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
butebery,  bnttery,  pantry,  and  all  that  "  rahble  of  places,"  which, 
tboag^h  profitable  to  the  holder,  and  expensive  to  the  state,  are  almost 
too  mean  to  mention. 

Let  ns  bear  what  Burke  said  on  this  subject,  in  his  reforming 
^ys : — *'  But  when  (says  he)  the  reason .  of  old  establishments  is 
gone,  it  is  absurd  to  presenre  nothing  but  the  burthen  of  them.  This 
is  supentitioasly  to  embalm  the  carcass,  not  worth  an  ounce  of  the 
gums  that  are  used  to  preserve  it.  It  is  to  bum  precious  oils  in  the 
tomb:  it  is  to  offer  meat  and  drink  to  the  dead, — not  so  much  an 
iunour  to  the  deceased  as  a  disgrace  to  the  survivors.  Oar  palaces 
are  vast  inhospitable  halls  :  there  the  bleak  winds,  *  there  Boreas,  and 
Eqius,  and  Caurus,  and  Argestes,  loud/  howling  through  the  vacant 
lobbies,  and  clattering  the  doora  of  deserted  guard-rooms,  appal  the 
imagination,  and  conjure  up  the  grim  spectres  of  departed  tyrants, — 
the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and  the  Dane ;  the  stem  Edwards  and  fierce 
Hearies, — who  stalk  from  desolation  to  desolation  through  the  dreary 
VBcaity  and  melancholy  succession  of  chill  and  comfortless  chambers, 
^Vben  this  tumult  subsides,  a  dead  and  still  more  frightiiil  silence  would 
n^ign  in  the  desert,  if,  every  now  and  then,  the  tacking  of  hammers  did 
Dot  amiounce  that  those  constant  attendants  on  all  courts,  in  all  ages, 
JOBS,  were  stUl  alive ;  for  whose  sake  alone  it  is  that  any  trace  of 
ancient  grandeur  is  suffered  to  remain.  These  palaces  are  a  true 
emblem  of  some  governments ;  the  inhabitants  are  decayed,  but  the 
governors  and  magistrates  still  Nourish.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Old 
^Wum,  where  the  representatives,  more  in  number  than  the  constituents, 
only  serve  to  inform  us  that  this  was  once  a  place  of  trade,  and  sounding 
with  the  *  busy  hum  of  men,'  though  now  you  can  only  trace  the  streets 
by  the  colour  of  the  com ;  and  its  sole  manufacture  is  m  members  of 
pvliameiit/'*  The  ro}  al  abodes  at  present,  we  apprehend,  are  neither*so 
|?ho6tly,  chill,  nor  comfortless,  as  here  described,  otherwise  the  public  has 
^n  saddled  with  the  enormous  bills  of  Messrs.  Wyattville,  Nash,  and 
Seddon,  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  great  branches  of  the  household  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  lord  steward,  and  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
oice  of  the  lord  chamberlain  is  to  take  care  of  all  the  officers  and 
servants  belonging  to  the  king's  chambers,  except  those  belonging  to 
tbe  king's  bed-chamber,  who  are  under  the  groom  of  the  stole.  He 
lias  the  oversight  of  the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  of  tents,  revels,  music, 
^medians,  handicrafts,  and  artizans ;  and,  though  a  layman,  he  has  the 
oversight  of  all  the  king's  chaplains,  heralds,  physicians,  and  apothecaries. 
It  is  his  office  to  inspect  the  charges  of  coronations,  marriages,  public 
^tries,  cavalcades,  and  funerals ;  and  of  all  furniture  in  the  parliament- 
bouse,  and  rooms  of  address  to  the  king. 


*  Works  of  Borke,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277-8.*-Speech  on  ficonoinical  Reform. 
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The  lard  steward  has  the  Mlate  of  the  hoofehdd  enttrely  committed 
to  big  care,  aod  all  hia  commands  in  court  are  to  be  obeyed;  bit 
authority  reaches  o^er  all  officers  and  servants  of  the  king*s  house, 
except  those  of  the  king's  chamber  and  chapel.  The  counting-house, 
(where  the  accounts  of  the  household  are  kept,)  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  comptroller,  cofferer,  and  master  of  the  household,  clerks  of 
g^een  cloth,  drc.  are  under  his  control. 

The  master  of  the  horse  has  the  charge  and  government  of  all  the 
king's  stables  and  horses.  He  has  also  the  power  over  equerries,  pages, 
footmen,  ffrooms,  farriers,  smiths,  saddlers,  and  all  other  trades  any  way 
connectea  with  the  stables.  He  has  the  privilege  of  applying  to  his  own 
use  one  coachman,  four  footmen,  and  six  grooms,  in  the  king's  pay, 
and  wearing  the  king's  livery.  In  any  solemn  cavalcade,  he  rides  next 
behind  the  king. 

Beside  these  officers,  is  the  lord  privy  seal,  whose  office  is  to  put  the 
seal  to  all  charters,  gprants,  and  pardons,  signed  by  the  king  Before 
the  privy  seal  is  affixed  to  any  instrument,  it  receives  the  royal  sign 
manual;  it  then  passes  under  the  signet,  which  is  a  warrant  to  the 
privy  seal;  after  the  privy  seal,  it  receives  the  great  seal  from  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  is  the  finale.  The  performance  of  these  different 
formalities  costs  the  public,  perhaps,  £20,000  a-year,  while  the  whole 
of  the  duties  might  be  discharged  as  well  by  any  honest  man  and  his 
clerk  for  about  £400  a-year.  The  remaining  functbnaries  are  the  lord 
president  of  the  council,  whose  office  is  to  manage  the  debates  in  council, 
to  propose  matters  from  the  king,  and  to  report  to  him  the  resolutions 
thereupon ;  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  are  abo  considered  part  of 
the  household:  but  these,  as  well  as  some  of  the  preceding  officers, 
more  properly  appertain  to  the  civil  departments  of  government,  and 
have  been  so  considered  in  the  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list. 

The  little  necessity  for  this  immense  household  establishment  was 
evident  during  the  limitations  on  the  Regency.  At  that  time  the  regent 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  executive  with  only  his  establishment  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  did  not  appear  then,  no  more  than  now,  there  was 
any  want  of  attendance  to  give  dignity  and  efficiency  to  the  first  magis- 
trate. Burke  mentions,  in  his  time,  that  at  least  one-half  the  household 
was  kept  up  solely  for  influence.  He  also  mentions  that  one  plan  of 
reform,  set  on  foot  by  lord  Talbot,  was  suddenly  stopped,  because, 
forsooth,  it  would  endanger  the  situation  of  an  honourable  member  who 
was  turnspit  in  the  kitchen  !  Whether  the  duties  of  this  important 
office  continue  to  be  discharged  by  a  member  of  the  honourable  house 
we  are  not  sore ;  but,  in  looking  over  a  list  of  the  household,  we  observe 
that  two  noble  lords  occupy  situations  little  inferior  in  dignity  and 
utility:  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's  is  master  of  the  hawks^  salary 
£1372,  and  the  earl  of  Lichfield  is  master  of  the  dogs,  salary  £2000. 
These  offices  sound  rather  deg^rading  to  vulgar  ears;  but  *Move,"  as 
the  poet  says,  *^  esteems  no  office  mean ;"  and  no  doubt  it  is  the  love 
of  the  sovereign  rather  than  £3000  of  the  public  money  which  actuates 
these  noble  personages.     In  1811  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
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peen  and /bur  commoners  who  held  sitaattons  in  various  departments  of 
the  hoiuehold. 

Hie  parade  of  useless  offices  is  not  less  great,  and  still  more  ridiculoos, 
in  the  coontiee  palatine  of  Darham  and  Chester,  and  the  duchies  of 
Lancaster  and  Cornwall  and  the  pincipality  of  Wales.  These  have  all 
sepatate  establishments,  sufficient  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom, 
while  their  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  a  few  private  estates.  There  are 
courts  of  chancery,  ecclesiastical  courts,  chancellors,  attorney-generals, 
Bolidtorogenerals,  privy  councillors,  registrars,  cursitors,  proUionotaries, 
aoditon,  and  all  the  other  mimicry  of  royal  government.  They  bring 
nothing  into  the  public  treasury,  but  greatly  add  to  the  patronage  of 
^  Crown,  whose  dignity  they  degrade.  In  one  part  of  his  kingdom 
the  sovereign  is  no  more  than  Prince  of  Wales ;  go  to  the  north,  and  he 
dwindles  down  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster;  turn  to  the  west,  aad  he 
appears  in  the  humble  character  of  earl  of  Chester ;  travel  a  few  miles 
further,  the  earl  disappears,  and  he  pops  up  again  as  count  palatine  of 
Lancaster.  Thus  does  the  king,  like  Matthews  in  the  play,  perform  all 
the  different  characters  in  hia  own  drama. 

Before  the  reign  of  George  111.  no  such  thing  as  a  privy  purse  was 
known.     The  king's  income  was  always  considered  public  property  at- 
tached to  the  office,  but  not  to  the  person  of  the  monarch.     The  first 
time  any  mention  is  made  of  the  privy  purse,  is  in  Mr.  Burke  s  bill,  in 
1782,  and  then  again  in  the  d9th  of  Geo.  II L ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  the  regency,  when  it  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners, 
that  it  was  recognised  as  a  fixed  annual  sum,  the  private  property  of  the 
^ing.     But  though  this  anomaly  has  been  only  recently  acknowledged 
^y  any  public  act,  it  has  been  deemed  a  fixed  chaise  on  the  civil  list  for 
the  last  seventy  years.     When  the  sum  of  £800,000  was  set  apart  for 
the  royal  expenditure,  the  king  was  at  liberty,  with  the  advice  of  his 
ounislers,  to  apply  what  portion  of  it  he  thought  proper  for  his  private 
v<e.    The  sum  at  first  set  aside  for  this  purpose  was  £48,000 ;  and  the 
Ung's  fiunily  increasing,  it  was  extended  to  £60,000.     No  part  of  this 
fund  is  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  household,  nor  of  any  other 
fanction  of  the  regal  office ;  it  is  limited  entirely  to  personal  expenses, 
and  may  be  more  properly  denominated  the  king's  pocket  money  than 
his  privy  purse.     Why  it  should  be  separated  from  the  general  income 
of  the  civil  list,  unless  to  gratify  a  puerile  avarice  in  the  monarch,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture.     From  this  source,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
dachies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  private  property  of  the  king  is 
supposed  to  accumulate. 

The  next  considerable  charge  on  the  civil  list  consists  of  pensions 
psyable  chiefly  to  servants  of  the  household,  and  to  the  personal  favo- 
rites of  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  Up  to  the  time  of  the  22  Geo. 
III.  commonly  called  Mr.  Burke's  act,  court  pensions  were  granted 
Hithont  limit  and  controul.  In  that  act  it  was  provided  the  amount 
granted  on  the  English  civil  list  should  be  reduced  to  £95,000 ;  the 
•ame  principal  of  Umitation  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  civil  lists ;  the  pensions  to  be  granted  on  the  former  being  limited 
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to  £25,000,  and  on  the  Utter  to  £50,000,  making  tbe  total  amount  of 
pensions  chargeable  on  the  civil  lists  of  the  United  Kingdom  £170,000. 
At  this  amount  the  civil  list  pensions  stood  on  the  accession  of  the  kinp:. 
After  the  death  of  George  IV.  the  Court  Pension  list  was  published, 
and  excited  in  the  public  mind  a  considerable  sensation.     Moat  of  the 
^'  splendid  paupers**  inscribed  upon  it  bad  never  been  heard  of  bejond 
the  purlieus  of  the  court ;  two  thirds  of  them  were  females ;  many 
were  the  late  king's  personal  friends,  or  tbe  apothecaries,  relatires,  and 
attaches  of  successive  viceroys  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  grant  bui^h- 
monger  of  Scotland;  some  were  the  mothers,  sisters,  and  nieces  of 
peers,  ministers  of  state,  and  g^at  borough  proprietors  in  England : 
but   in  tbe  whole  number   there  was  hardly    one    (Robert  Soutbey 
perhaps  excepted)  eminent  for  science,  literature,  or  the  arte,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  any  kind  of  public  worth  or  claim.     Worthless,  however, 
as  Uie  elect  of  court  favour  were,  their  annuities  have  been  continued 
to  them  during  their  lives,  under  an  impression  that  to  rescind  them 
might  be  productive  of  individual  distress,  and  a  departure  from  estab- 
lished usage  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign.     But  in  the  sequel 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Court  Pension  list,  in  future,  b  not  to  exceed 
£75,000  per  annum. 

The  remaining  charges  on  tbe  civil  list  consist  of  certain  ancient 
payments  for  charity;  a  sum  for  special  service  at  the  disposal  of  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  secret  service  money  of  the  Treasury. 

Other  charges  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  civil  list  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  consolidated  fund ;  such  were  the  payments  to  the  judges, 
to  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  to  foreign  ministers,  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  universities,  and  various  miscellaneous 
items  to  the  city  of  London,  and  corporations  in  the  country.  Tbe 
amount  of  these,  and  also  the  expenditure  under  the  several  heads  of 
the  civil  list  we  have  described,  will  appear  from  the  official  documenCB 
which  will  be  subjoined  to  this  article.  At  present  let  us  give  a  brief 
summary  of  the  progress  and  augmentation  of  tbe  civil  list,  and  an  ac- 
count of  its  present  settlement. 

From  the  year  1804  to  1811,  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
civil  list  amounted  to  £1,102,683.  On  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
gency, this  branch  of  expenditure  increased  enormously.  From  1812 
to  1^16,  the  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  was  £l  ,37 1 ,000, 
being  an  increase  of  £268,317  over  the  expenditure  of  George  HI. 
This  augmentation  arose  chiefly  from  the  profusion  in  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  from  the  expense  of  furniture  and  tradesmen's  bills ;  of  up- 
holsters, jewellers,  glass  and  china  manufacturers,  builders,  perfumers, 
embroiderers,  tailors,  and  so  on.  Tho  charge  for  upholstery,  only  for 
three  quarters  of  a  year,  was  £46,291  ;  of  linen-drapery,  £64,000; 
silversmiths,  £40,000;  wardrobe,  £72,000.  To  provide  for  these 
additional  outgoings,  Lord  Castlereagh  introduced  the  Civil- List- Re- 
gulation-Bill  of  1816.  By  this  Bill,  no  check  is  imposed  on  the 
profusion  of  the  court ;  it  only  provides  that  various  fluctuating  and 
other  charges,  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  should  be  transferred 
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to  the  ooDBolidttted  fund,  or  provided  for  by  new  grants  from  parliament : 
in  other  words,  that  ^e  civil  list  should  be  augmented  to  the  amount 
of  its  increased  expenditure.  By  this  arrangement,  an  additional 
boiden  was  imposed  on  the  public,  amounting  to  £255,768,  being  the 
&rtai  of  the  charges  of  which  the  civil  list  was  relieved. 

Among  the  charges  transferred  irom  the  civil  list  was  £35,000, 
pajable  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  which  was  to 
he  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  also  salaries,  to  the  amount 
of  £3,268,  to  certain  officers  and  persons.  All  the  charges,  for  the 
OQt£t  of  ministers  to  foreign  courts,  or  presents  to  foreign  ministers, 
iaeidental  expenses  in  the  Treasury,  deficiencies  of  fees  to  secretaries 
of  state,  and  in  the  law  department,  amounting  to  £i97,000,  were  to 
he  provided  for  by  new  grants  from  parliament.  Various  charges  for 
liimiture  and  other  articles,  heretofore  provided  by  the  lord  chamberlain 
for  public  offices ;  the  expense  of  collars,  badges,  and  mantles  for  the 
orders  of  the  Garter,  Bi^,  and  Thistle ;  and  all  expenses  for  repairs 
of  puUic  offices  and  buildings  at  the  Tower,  Whitehall,  and  West- 
nuniter ;  for  works  in  St  James's  Park  and  private  roads,  estimated 
at  £25,000,  were  to  be  provided  for  by  new  grants ;  the  total  deduction 
of  charges  being,  as  before  stated,  £255,768. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  amount  of  these  charges  the  income  of 
tbe  Crown  was  augmented,  and  that  the  scale  of  extravagant  expen- 
<iiture,  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  Regency,  from  1812  to  1816, 
formed  the  basis  on  which  the  civil  list  of  George  IV.  was  pi-ovided. 
Oa  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  in  1820,  no  alteration  was  proposed 
in  the  Civil- List^Regnlation-Bill  of  1816  ;  it  passed,  as  is  observed  by 
die  writer  of  a  ministerial  pamphlet  of  the  day,  with  '*  the  entire 
^robatioa  of  all  parties ;  that  is,  *'  all  parties/*  without  inquiry  or 
examination,  ccmcurred  in  making  a  permanent  addition  to  the  king's 
^scome  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  over  that  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor. 

But  to  judge  of  the  immense  disproportion  in  the  incomes  of  the  two 
sovereigns,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  alteration  in  the  value  of 
^^oney.  The  average  expenditure  of  George  III.  from  1804  to  1811, 
1^  £1,102,683.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  from  1804  to  181 1,  in- 
clasive,  was  H7*.  6rf.  per  quarter.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  during 
the  ten  years  of  the  last  reign,  from  1820  to  1830,  was  58$.  Ad,  per 
<{uarter ;  indicating  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  as  measured  by  com, 
of  above  33  percent.  The  price  of  labour,  profits,  tithes,  rents,  and 
interest,  all  fell  in  nearly  the  same  proportion ;  so  that  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  reckon  an  income  of  £67  equivalent  to  an  income  of  £100 
in  the  period  selected  for  comparison  ;  and,  conseqently,  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  George  HI.  of  £1,102,683,  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
waa  not  more  than  an  expenditure  of  £638,797  at  the  value  of  money 
during  the  last  reign.  Had,  therefore,  the  civil  list  of  George  IV. 
been  fixed  at  the  same  nominal  amount  as  the  civil  list  of  George  HI.  it 
would  have  been  virtually  33  per  cent,  greater ;  but,  besides  being  fixed 
at  nearly  the  same  nominal  amount  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  one- fourth 
less  was  to  pay  out  of  it ;  so  that  the  real  addition  to  the  inccmie  of 
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George  IV.  was  not  less  than  fifty-eight  percent.— an  arrangement,  we 
are  told,  with  the  *'  entire  approbation  of  all  parties/' 

The  extravagant  nature  of  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list  of  George  IV. 
must  be  plain:  we  have  compared  it  with  the  latest  expenditnie  of 
George  III.  and,  allowing  for  the  alteration  in  the  currency  and  the 
charges  transferred  to  other  funds,  the  difference  was  more  than  half  a 
million.  George  III.  was  by  no  means  a  cheap  sovereign  ;  but  in 
considering  his  expenditure,  it  ought  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
liable  to  many  outgoings  from  which  his  successor  was  exempted.  Of 
this  nature,  were  a  large  family — sums  expended  in  the  improyement 
of  Windsor-castle — the  charge  of  furnishing  and  decorating  the  apart- 
ments in  the  palaces  for  the  princesses — their  removal  to  and  from 
Windsor,  estimated  at  £20,000 — the  journeys  to  Weymouth  about 
general  Garth's  affair — and  furnishing  apartments  in  Kensington-palace 
for  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  all  which  tended  to  swell  the  rojral  ex- 
penditure in  the  seven  years  selected  for  comparison. 

But  it  is  proper  to  observe  respecting  this  pattern-king,  as  many 
considered  George  III.,  that  his  income  never  equalled  his  expenditure. 
Allowing  for  the  sums  granted  by  parliament  to  liquidate  the  debts  of 
the  civil  list  during  his  reign,  amounting  to  upwards  of  threk  millions 
AND  A  HALF,  it  renders  the  disparity  between  his  actual  expenditure 
and  that  of  his  successor  less  than  we  have  mentioned.  Gieorge  IV. 
incurred  no  debts  after  the  settlement  of  his  civil  list,  and  the  course 
adopted  to  avoid  future  incumbrances  wBBjirsl,  by  relieving  the  civil 
list  of  all  public  charges  of  an  expensive  and  fluctuating  amount;  and 
secondly,  by  granting  to  the  king  an  allowance  framed  on  the  most  ex- 
travagant scale  of  expenditure  ever  known  in  this  country,  and  such  as 
experience  had  shewn  to  be  adequate  to  his  most  lavish  demands.  By 
these  precautions,  and  with  the  hereditary  revenues  always  ready  to  meet 
any  unexpected  outgoing,  it  would  have  been  wondeiful  had  not  the 
scheme  realised  the  expectations  of  the  projectors.  Another  feature  in 
lord  CasUereagh's  bill  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  officer  under  the 
name  of  auditor  of  the  civil  list.  The  latter  regulation  can  excite  no 
surprise,  for  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  in  all  attempts  to  economise  by 
Tory  ministers  they  generally  contrived  to  keep  up  the  same  ^amount  of 
patronage  by  new  creations.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  certain  sinecures  in  1817,  when  a  bill,  the  57  Geo.  III.  was 
immediately  introduced  to  provide  pensioM  in  lieu  of  them.  Another 
instance  was  afforded  in  the  consolidation  of  the  revenue  departments  of 
England  and  Ireland,  when  a  vice-treasurer  and  his  deputy  were  ap- 
pointed, with  a  salary  of  £3000  a-year,  apparently  for  no  other  object 
than  to  keep  up  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury.  Ag^n,  when  the 
further  granting  of  pensions  from  the  Leeward- Islands- fund  was  pn>* 
hibited,  ministers  set  up  the  West-India  church-establishments.  The 
ostensible  functions  of  the  auditor  of  the  civil  list  were  to  superintend 
the  accounts  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord  steward,  and  master  of  the 
horse ;  but  certainly  these  were  the  duties  which  ought  to  have  been 
performed  by  the  heads  of  these  departments,  and  for  which  they  receive 
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tlteir  saluies.  Was  it  probable  the  public  would  be  better  secured 
against  profusion  in  the  royal  expenditure  when  confided  to  the  watchful 
ri^'Iaoceof  a  commoner  than  when  confided  to  three  peers  of  the  realm  ? 
The  precaution  was  futile,  but  answered  the  purpose  of  a  pretext  for 
dipping  into  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Mr.  Herries  was  the  first  au- 
ditor appointed ;  his  previous  office,  commissary-in-chief,  had  been 
tbolished,  and,  we  presume,  ministers  were  at  a  loss  how  otherwise  to 
dispose  of  him. 

The  Whig  ministry  have  annexed  the  auditorship  to  the  Treasury,  by 
vhich  a  saving  of  more  than  £1500  a-year  has  been  effected. 


CIVIL    LIST   OP    WILLIAM    IT. 

Having  adverted  to  the  civil  lists  of  the  two  last  reigns,  let  us  next 
advert  to  the  civil  list  arrangement  concluded  with  the  present  King. 
William  IV.  is  so  deservedly  popular  for  bis  firm  and  enlightened 
adherence  to  the  great  renovating  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  that 
ve  are  sure  the  people  will  not  begrudge  his  Majesty  any  income  conducive 
to  his  personal  comfort  and  real  dignity.  But  it  is  not  our  province  to 
act  the  part  of  parasites,  who  mislead  monarchs  and  ruin  empires,  but  to 
SQbmit  to  our  readers  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  We  shall 
then  briefly  state  the  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  established  by  I  Will, 
IV.,  c.  25.,  and  which  received  the  royal  assent  April  22,  1831. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  framersof  the  act  was  to  relieve  the  civil 
list  of  every  charge  not  strictly  connected  with  the  royal  expenditure. 
Hitherto  many  expenses  had  been  included  in  the  civil  list  which  had  no 
immediate  connexion  with  the  king's  household  or  the  regal  office ;  ex- 
penses which,  in  fact,  were  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  and  as  such  ought  always  to  have  been  under  the  cognizance, 
^d  subject  to  the  control  of  parliament.  All  charges  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  dissevered  and  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  general  produce  of  the  taxes.  In  lieu  of  the  civil 
list  consisting  of  nine  classes  of  payment,  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
fitne  following ;  Jirst^  the  privy  purse  of  the  King,  £60,000,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen,  £50,000,  making  the  total  sum  allotted  to 
this  class  £110,000  per  annum.  Second^  the  salaries  of  the  royal 
household,  including  the  departments  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  £64,450, 
lord  Btewurd,  £36,500,  master  of  the  horse,  £28,500,  anA  master  of  the 
rohes  £850,  making  the  total  sum  allotted  to  this  class  £130,300.  The 
third  class  consists  of  the  expenditure  in  the  several  departments  in  the 
second  class,  amounting  to  £171,500.  The  fourth  class  consists  of 
royal  bounty,  alms,  payments  to  the  poor  of  London,  special  service, 
and  home  secret  service  money,  amounting  to  £23,200.  The  Jifth  and 
last  class  is  pensions,  which  is  limited  to  £75,000.  The  mode  in  which 
the  reduction  has  been  effected  under  this  head,  was  by  consolidating 
the  three  pension  lists  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  in  one  alpha- 
betical list,  and  by  providing  that  pensions  to  the  amount  of  £75,000 
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Oil  the  fint  part  of  the  alphabetical  listshould  be  charged  on  the  civ 
list,  and  the  remainder,  to  the  amount  of  £95,000,  be  charged  on  tli 
consolidated  fund.  By  this  arrangement  the  public  will  receive  th 
benefit  of  the  pensions  which  fall  in  from  that  part  of  them  which  ar 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  while  the  King  has  the  advantag'e  o 
the  vacancies  which  occur  in  those  payable  from  the  civil  list. 

RECAPITULATION. 

£ 
First  Class.       For  their  Majesty's  Privy  Purse  •  •  •  •  1 10,000 
Second  Class.    Salaries  of  His  Majesty's  Household  •  •  130,300 
Third  Class.     Expences  of  His  Majesty's  Household*  •  17 1,500 

Fourth  Class.   Special  and  Secret  Service 23,200 

Fifth  Class.      Pensions 75,000 


s. 
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£510,000     0      0 


An  important  question  now  arises — What  is  the  amount  of  sa\'in£r 
effected  by  the  new  arrangement  ?  There  has  been  a  shifting  of  weights 
we  have  seen,  there  has  been  a  transfer  of  charges  from  one  fund  to 
another,  but  the  vital  question  to  the  public  is,  how  much  less  will  tho 
support  of  the  new  king  cost  than  the  old.     Let  us  enquire. 

The  civil  list  granted  to  William  IV.   is  £510,000;  the  civil  list 
granted  to  his  predecessor  (the  Irish  civil  list  included)  was  £1,057,000  ; 
the  difference  is  £547,000.     But  the  saving  is  by  no  means  to  the 
amount  of  tliis  difference.    The  civil  list  of  the  King  has  been  relieved 
of  four  entire  classes  of  disbursement,     the  expenditure  in    which 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £400,000,  and  which  are  now  provided  for  by 
annual  grants  from  parliament.    Notwithstanding  this,  we  find,  on  com- 
paring the  corresponding  classes  of  the  two  lists,  that  there  ha^  been  an 
absolute  and  positive  reduction.     In  the  second  class  the  reductions  have 
been  to  the  amount  of  £10,300;   in  the  third  class  to  the  amount  of 
£37,500 ;  in  the  fourth  class  to  the  amount  of  £3000 ;  and  in  the  fifth 
class  to  die  amount  of  £95,000.     In  the  first  class  there  has  been  an 
augmentation  to  the  amount  of  £50,000  on  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Queen.    The  net  reduction  in  the  royal  expenditure,  below 
the  amount  in  the  preceding  reigns,  is  £95,000. 

We  have  now  submitted,  as  clearly  and  correctly  as  we  are  able,  from 
the  official  returns  to  parliament,  the  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list. 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  material  improvement  on  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  and  does  credit  to  Earl  Grey's  administration.  It  is  simpler 
in  form  and  more  economical.  The  cutting  down  of  the  infamous  pen- 
sion list  is  not  only  a  saving,  but  a  constitutional  improvement  in  the 
executive  government,  by  destroying  the  miasm  of  the  court  atmosphere. 
Other  advantages  have  accrued :  the  masses  of  revenue,  the  nature  of 
which  was  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
irresponsible  disposal  of  ministers.  By  the  transfer  of  charges  to  the 
consolidated*  fund,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £696,000  has,  for  the  first 
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rime»  been  brought  within  the  cognunmee  and  control  of  parliament,  and 
vhich  cannot  fail,  ultimately,  to  lead  to  a  very  considerable  reduction  of 

expenditure. 

Against  theae  advantages  we  have  only  two  drawbacks  to  mention. 
First,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  civil  list  act,  the  revenues  of  the 
dochies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  have  been  included  in  the  surrender 
of  the  hereditary  and  casual  revenues  of  the  crown.  The  income  from 
these  royal  appanages,  ,we  believe,  is  about  £*Z5,00D  per  annum.  The 
king  enjoya  the  revenue  of  the  former,  in  the  absence  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  of  the  latter  in  his  own  right  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  They 
are  considered  by  some  as  the. private. property  of  the  sovereign,  and,  as 
such,  not  within  parliamentary  cognizance  any  more  than  the  income  of 
bis  grace  of  Norfolk,  or  any  other  nobleman.  But  we  cannot  see  the 
Ti'Asans  for  this  construction.  The  king  is  only  known  in  his  public 
capacity  of  chief  magistrate,  and  we  apprehend  the  revenues  of  Lan- 
caster and  Cornwall  might  have  been  as  legally  surrendered  as  the  casual 
and  hereditary  revenues.  The  duchies  are  notoriously  great  nurseries  of 
abu^  and  sinecurism,  and  have  long  wanted  bringing  before  the  public. 

The. second  objection  we  have  to  urge  is,  our  apprehension  lest  the 
bereditary  revenues  have  not  been  sufficiently  secured  from  ministerial 
msp.  In  the  twelfth  section  6f  the  Civil  List  Act  various  powers  are 
reserved  to  the  Crown,  among  others,  to  grant  rewards  out  of  the 
admiralty  droits  for  meritorious  conduct.  May  not  this  leave  a  door 
open  for  the  future  encroachments  of  the  servants  of  the  king  on  these 
faads?  However,  this  is  a  contingency,  which  can  only  occur  from 
the  supineness  of  the  legislature. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  that  the  Whig  civil 
list  is  a  substantial  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  Many,  however, 
will  still  think,  and  we  think  so  too,  that  the  allowance  of  more  than  half 
&  million  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  one  man  is  a  very  great 
sum.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  state  and  institutions  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live.  No  one  can  reasonably  expect  that  a  king 
of  England  should  have  a  less  annual  income  than  the  greatest  of  his 
subjects .  Before  reducing  lower  the  royal  income,  we  must  reduce  the 
incomes  of  the  grandees  of  the  church  and  aristocracy,  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  tithes  and  com  laws.  Till  then  we  do  not  imagine  his  Majesty 
could  well  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  station  with  a  smaller  revenue; 
especially  while  he  has  the  gorgeous  civil  list  of  the  citizen  king  of  the 
French  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  While,  therefore,  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  institutions  of  the  country  subsist,  the  people  will  be 
compelled  to  make  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  mere  state  and  graduated 
fank,  and  be  under  the  necessity  of  declining  the  tender  of  the  worthy 
Scotchman,  who  offered  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  regal  office  for 
£300  a  year,  and  find  good  security  for  the  performance ! 

ROYAL    DEBTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  DURING  THE    LATE  REIGNS. 

The  state  of  the  civil  list  has  varied  so  much  during  the  reigns  of 
George  III.  and  IV.,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
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the  total  amount  of  public  money  a|»plted  to  the  support  of  this  depart! 
ment  of  expenditure »  and  in  extricating  the  Crown  and  the  members  d 
the  royal  family  from  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  king  acceptei 
the  fixed  sum  of  £800,000  per  annum  in  lieu  of  the  hereditary,  tem- 
porary, and  other  revenues.  This  sum  was  successively  augmented  bj 
parliament  as  follows : 

1  Geo.  III.  c.  1. £800,1 

17  Geo.  III.  c.  21. 100,< 

44  Geo.  III.  c.  80. 60,( 

52  Geo.  III.  C.6. 70,00^ 

Surplus  of  exchequer  fees,  applied  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  82.  •  •  50,000 
Surplus  of  Scotch  revenues,  applied  by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  87.  •  •        1 0,000 

In  1804,  when  £60,000  was  added,  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of 
annual  charges  to  the  amount  of  £82,000.  The  debts  of  the  king,  paid 
by  parliament,  were  as  follows :  • 

In  1769 £513,511 

1777  618,340 

1784  60,000 

1786  210,000 

1802  990,000 

1804  591,842 

1805   10,458 

1814   118,857 


£3,113,061 


Parliament  granted,  towards  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  1814, 
£100,000,  making  £3,213,061 ;  and  in  January,  1815,  there  was  a 
further  debt  on  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  £421,355.  To  these 
grants  to  the  king  must  be  added  the  monies  granted  to  the  royal 
&mily,  and  to  defray  those  charges  of  which  the  civil  list  had  been 
relieved,  amounting  to  £9,561,396.*  Besides  which  there  was  applied, 
either  in  aid  of  the  civil  list,  or  to  liquidate  arrears  thereon,  £1,653,717 
out  of  the  hereditary  revenues,  f  So  far  brings  the  royal  expenditure 
to  January,  1815.  In  the  following  year  the  civil  list  expenditure 
amounted  to  £1,480,000;  making  the  total  expenditure,  from  the 
accession  of  George  III.  to  January,  1816,  £64,740,032. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  period  when  there  was  a  general  parlia- 
mentary investigation  of  the  civil  list ;  and  when  it  was  settled  on  the 
basis  on  which  it  continued,  without  material  alteration,  till  the  recent 
demise  of  the  Crown.  As  we  have  before  explained  the  profuse  cha- 
racter of  lord  Castlereagh's  settlement,  and  the  vast  augmentation  the 

*  Pari.  Report  on  the  Civil  List,    Session  181$. — Ordered  to  be  reprinted 
July  6, 18S0. 
t  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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mi  list  veceiTed,  we  shall  not  repeat  oar  Btatement,  farther  than  by 
recipitulating  the  chief  provisions. 

In  J  816  the  civil  list  was  relieved  of  public  charges  to  the  amount  of 
£2o5,768,  and  the  future  provision  for  it  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of 
£1,083,729.  £100,000  more  was  granted  for  the  sunport  of  the 
establishment  of  George  III.  at  Windsor-Castle,  and  £10,000  per 
lOQum  to  Queen  Charlotte,  afterwards  continued  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
for  superintendence.  In  the  same  year  £60,000  was  voted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Coburg.  With  the 
exception  of  the  saving  of  £10,000,  by  the  premature  death  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  1817,  all  these  arrangements  continued  until  the 
accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820,  when  the  civil  list  was  fixed  at 
£1,057,000,  and  so  continued  to  the  end  of  that  monarch's  reign. 

Having  obtained  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  civil  list,  we  next 
inquire,  what  extraordinary  aids  flowed  into  this  insatiable  gulph.  Like 
his  predecessor,  George  IV.  was  constantly  receiving,  in  addition  to  his 
legalar  income,  refreshers  out  of  the  Admiralty  droits,  Gibraltar  duties, 
ud  other  branches  of  the  hereditary  revenues,  either  in  aid  of  the  privy 
pQrse,  to  defray  travelling  expenses  among  his  lieges,  or  to  meet  extra 
outgoix^  in  the  household.  Besides  these,  many  items  ordinarily  in* 
Berted  in  that  annual  budget  of  miscellanies,  the  civil  list  contingencies y 
ought  in  justice  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  sovereign.  Then^ 
3gain,  what  masses  of  money  have  been  swamped  in  the  royal  palaces. 
Upwards  of  £600,000  has  been  already  granted  for  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  the  Pimlico  residence.  On  Windsor-castle  the  sum  already 
expended  amounts  to  £894,500  ;*  and  £190,670  more  is  requisite  to 
finish  this  gothic  barbarism.  It  is  said  that  the  pavilion  at  Brighton 
cost  a  million  of  money ;  and  on  the  cottage  in  the  Great  Park  half  a 
million  was  expended.  For  the  two  last  facts  we  have  no  official 
^Qthority^  but  they  are  traits  of  extravagance  not  improbable  in  a  king 
who,  in  one  year,  spent  £5000  and  more  in  the  single  article  of  robes ; 
whose  stud  of  horses,  though  he  seldom  journeyed  beyond  the  limits  of 
bis  own  pleasure-grounds,  was  upwards  of  200 ;  and  whose  old  clotheSf 
white  kid  inexpressibles  with  white  satin  linings  included,  after  his 
de^th,  actually  sold  in  the  heap  for  £15,000  !  Such  are  the  blessings 
conferred  by  a  monarch  of  taste,  who,  through  the  agency  of  servile 
ouaisters  and  a  patient  people,  obtained  ample  means  to  gratify  his 
ou)6t  fantastic  desires. 

Nothing  has  been  yet  said  of  the  burthen  imposed  by  the  younger 
bitches  of  the  royal  family.  The  pensions  of  these  are  paid  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  form  a  distinct  charge  from  the  civil  list.  The 
^luiuities  payable  at  the  time  of  the  late  demise,  exclusive  of  military 
pay  and  official  emoluments,  amounted  to  £248,500  per  annum. 

Every  change  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  royal  family  entails 
^ditional  expense  on  the  community,  whether  it  be  a  marriage,  a 
christening,  or  a  burial.     In  the  first  case,  there  is  a  g^rant  for  an 

*  Pari.  Report,  No.  27,  Sesa.  1831. 
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outfit ;  in  the  second,  a  grant  for  support  and  education ;  and  in  the 
last,  a  provision  for  the  servants  of  the  deceased.  The  public  is  now 
paying  upwards  £30,000  per  annum  for  the  servants  of  Creorg-e  III., 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  Queen  Caroline.*  In  1825  an  annuity  of  £6000 
a-year  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  support  and  educate 
his  son,  Prince  George-Frederick- Alexander-Charles- Ernest- Augustus 
of  Cumberland,  (gracious  heaven,  what  a  long  name  this  child  has  got) ; 
in  the  same  year  a  like  annuity  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  for  Alexandrina- 
Victoria,  which,  in  1831,  was  augmented  to  her  royal  highness  by  an 
additional  grant  of  £10,000.  One  might  suppose  these  high  personages 
had  never  been  married,  and  the  fact  of  having  offspring  was  among  the 
accidents  of  life  for  which  they  were  totally  unprovided. 

People  naturally  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  heaps  of  money  ab- 
stracted from  them  in  taxes;  they  are,  in  fact,  only  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  costliness  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
and  the  profusion  with  which  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  skill  is 
lavished:  we  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  open  their  eyes  on  these 
subjects.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  has  been  the  total  cost  of  the  two  last 
reigns  ;  after  the  preceding  explanations  the  reader  will  be  better  able  to 
comprehend  and  verify  the  subjoined  recapitulation. 


Summary  of  the  Royal  Expenditure,  from  the  Accession  of 
George  IIL  to  the  Death  of  George  IV, 

From  the  acCessioD  of  George  III.  to  January  5, 1815, 
the  iocome  of  the  civil  list,  and  parliamentary  grants 
to  liquidate  debts  thereon £51,623,564 

Parliamentary  grants  to  the  royal  family,  and  for 
judges  and  other  services,  of  the  charge  for  which 
the  civil  list  was  relieved 9,561,390 

Monies  applied  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues 1,653,717 

Debts  on  the  civil  list,  January  1815 421,355 

Civil  list  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  January  6, 

1816 M60,000 

Total  royal  expenditure  from  the  accession  of 

Georpfe  III.  to  the  year  1816    6-1,740,020 

From  1816  to  1826,  the  income  of  civil  list  by  66  Geo. 
III.  c.  46 4,M4,016 

Windsor-castle  establishment  during  the  same  period, 

including  allowance  for  cuitofi 440,000 

Parliamentary  grants  for  pensions,  salaries,  and  ser- 
vices, of  which  the  civil  list  was  relieved 1,358,072 

Pensions  and  official  salaries  of  the  ro^^al  dukes  and 
princesses,  including  Prince  Coburg  and  Queen 
Caroline   1,335,344 

Monies  applied  in  aid  of  the  king  and  royal  family 
from  the  hereditary  revenues 350,000 

Revenues  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster  .  •         100,000 

Allowance  to  Queen  Charlotte  to  her  death  in  1818   . .         116,400 
Total  royal  expenditure,  from  1816  to  1820 8,034,332 

Carried  forward £72,774,358 

*  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  Session  1830,  p.  134. 
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Brought  forward £72,774,358 

From  1820  to  1830,  the  iacome  of  the  ciril  Hat,  by 
iGeo.  IV.  c.  1    10,670,000 

PftriiaBientary  grants  for  pensions,  salaries,  and  ser- 
rices,  of  which  the  ciril  list  waa  relieved 8,307,680 

Pensions,  salaries,  and  allowances  of  the  royal  dakes 
and  priacessea,  including  Prince  Coburg 3,575,000 

Monies  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  king  and  royal 
dakes,  out  of  Admiralty  droits  and  Gibr^tar  duties        150,000 

Rereoues  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster 
paid  into  the  privy  purse 250,000 

Allowances  to  the  late  servants  of  George  III.,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  Queen  Caroline  350,000 

Expense  of  repairing  and  improving  Buckingham-pa- 
lace, to  18S0 496,260 

Grants  for  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  Windsor- 
castle,  to  January  5,  1830 527,500 

Total  royal  expenditure,  from  1820  to  1830.. ..  19,316,449 

Grand  Total  of  the  Royal  Expenditure,  from  the 
accession  of  George  III;  to  the  death  of 
George  lY £92,090,807 


The  penaiona  and  official  emoluments  of  the  royal  dukes,  from  first 
entering  into  public  life  to  the  year  1815,  are  not  included;  and  there 
are  various  fees  and  perquisites  of  which  they  were  in  the  receipt,  and 
aimaities  to  the  princesses  on  the  Irish  civil  list,  of  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  authentic  returns.  The  total  amount  of  the  incomes 
of  the  king  and  royal  family,  for  the  last  seyenty  years,  cannot  have 
been  less  than  £100,000,000  sterling,  making  the  average  expenditure 
of  a  single  family  £1,428,571  per  annum. 

The  people  of  England  have  been  so  long  familiarized  to  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  their  rulers,  that  we  fear  they  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  one  hundred  millions  of  money.  The  best  way 
to  bring  the  mind  rightly  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  this  sum,  is,  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  amount  of  evil  it  might  have  averted,  or 
tbe  good  it  might  have  accomplished,  had  it  been  judiciously  appro- 
priated to  the  attainment  of  objects  of  national  utility.  An  annual 
revenue  of  £1,428,571  is  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  sums  levied  in 
poor-rates  during  the  two  reigns,  and  would  maintain  two  millions 
of  poor  people.  By  the  saving  of  such  a  sum  how  many  trumpery  taxes 
might  have  been  repealed,  which  harass  and  impede  the  industrious 
citizen!  What  a  fund  it  would  form  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  con- 
stantly recurring  from  changes  in  the  seasons  and  tbe  vicissitudes  of 
commerce  !  It  is  calculated  that  the  annual  application  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  would  enable  to  emigrate  the  whole  of  th6  redundant  industry 
yearly  accumulating  from  the  progress  of  population.  How  much 
more,  then  might  be  effected  by  the  application  of  £1,428,571  per 
annum.  What  an  impulse  it  would  give  to  our  mercantile  navy,  by 
creating  employment  for  shipping  in  the  conveyance  of  settlers : — 
what  stores — what  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other  necessaries ,  it 
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would  furnish  to  families!  Internal  industry  would  be  stimulated; 
new  communities  founded ;  the  waste  and  desolate  parts  of  the  earth 
reclaimed  and  peopled ;  and  by  opening  new  channels  of  employment 
and  demand,  some  of  the  evils,  which  most  embitter  our  social  state, 
alleviated. 

A  republican,  perhaps,  would  contend  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
hundred  millions  might  have  been  saved  to  the  community,  and  point  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  an  example  of  frugal 
government.  Their  king  only  costs  five  thousand  a-year,  instead  of  a 
million ;  and  their  other  functionaries  are  equally  cheap  and  reasonable. 
As  for  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  grooms  of  the  stole,  master  of  the 
hawks,  master  of  the  robes,  and  other  masters  and  lords,  they  have  none 
of  these  things.  And  where  is  the  loss  they  have  sustained  ?  Their 
government  never  appeared  deficient  in  dignity  or  efficiency  at  home  or 
abroad ;  and  the  duties  of  the  executive  magistracy  have  been  discharged 
quite  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Tliere  is  much  truth  in  this ;  but  the  British  people  seem  to  have  a 
taste  for  monarchy,  and  it  is  a  point  now  hardly  disputed,  that  every 
community  has  a  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  government.  It  it 
true  our  chief  magistrate  is  not  the  most  efficient  of  public  servants; 
neither  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country,  conducting  its  negotiations, 
nor  personally  exercising  judicial  administration.  Still,  we  do  not  con- 
sider him  quite  so  useless  in  his  station  as  ''  the  gilded  globe  on  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,"  to  which  the  capital  **  of  the  Corinthian  colunm" 
has  been  rather  absurdly  compared.  Evexy  society  must  have  a  head — 
a  king,  president,  or  dictator;  and,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  his  revenue, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  state  and  income  of  his  subjects. 
A  richly  endowed  church  and  aristocracy  demand  a  richly  endowed  king 
to  match  :  simultaneously  with  the  curtailment  of  the  income  of  the 
monarch  ought  the  revenues  of  the  priesthood  and  nobility  to  be  cur- 
tailed, by  the  abolition  of  tithes,  the  repeal  oV  corn-laws,  and  a  more 
equal  partition  of  national  burthens. 

The  superior  income  of  the  sovereign,  however,  does  not  comprise  all 
the  advantage  he  enjoys  over  his  lieges.  The  king  pays  no  house-rent 
or  taxes ;  and  if  he  travels  he  pays  no  turnpikes.  If  he  marries  there 
is  an  outfit ;  if  he  has  a  child  there  is  a  portion ;  if  he  dies  he  is  buried 
at  the  public  charge,  his  widow  receives  £100,000  a  year  out  of  the 
taxes,  and  has  two  splendid  mansions  wherein  to  mourn  her  loss.  Thus 
all  the  relations  and  vicissitudes  of  life  are  so  amply  provided  for  that  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  conceive- what  the  king  can  have  to  pay,  or  on  what  objects  his 
immense  income.can  be  expended.  Here  is  certainly  a  mystery.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  functions  of  the  regal  office  have 
degenerated  into  etiquette ;  and  the  exalted  individuals  who  discharge 
them  have  become,  as  one  of  the  number  observed,  little  more  than  a 
ceremony  f  whose  duties  are  nominal,  and  whose  outgoings — great  though 
they  be — consist  only  of  trappings,  attendance,  and  pageantry. 

In  what,  for  example,  consist  the  duties  of  a  king  of  the  old  European 
fashion  ? — At  first  sight  they  appear  great  and  manifold :  be  holds  courts 
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tad  kvees — opens  and  {Ntnogues  parikment — chooses  ministers  of  state — 
^zanunes  and  signs  all  pablic  grants  and  documents.  These  fanctions 
appear  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  one  individual ;  but  if 
we  examine  them  more  dosely,  we  shall  find  they  are  vain,  shadowy, 
and  unimportant. 

What,  for  instance,  is  a  court  ? — A  pageant,  a  farce,  in  which  a 
tiain  of  Qsdess  officers,  gaudily  attired,  assemble,  and  those  who  have 
olitained  an  appointment,  a  pension,  or  place,  express  their  gratitude 
by  kissing  the  royal  hands ! 

What  ia  a  ievee  ? — A  larger  muster,  a  presentation  of  titled  mendi- 
cants and  others,  who  move  in  procession  before  the  king :  they  bow, 
and  he  bows,  and  sometimes  smiles ;  they  pass  on,  another  and  another, 
as  *'  great  a  fool  as  t'  other ;" — and  this  is  a  levee. 

How  does  the  king  authenticate  public  documents?  He  writes 
W.  R.,  or  W.  Rex,  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  vel- 
lam,  or  paper:  this  was  done  by  a  machine  in  the  last  reign,  and  many 
were  in  hopes  that  it  would  have  been  retained,  and  a  similar  contri* 
▼ance  extended  to  other  regal  functions,  by  which  the  monarch  would 
have  been  able  to  retire  on  half-pay,  or  with  a  superannuation  allow- 
aace. 

What  is  the  opening  of  parliament? — The  king  going  in  great  state 
to  the  house  of  peers;  reading  about  a  dozen  lines  prepared  for 
bim  by  his  ministers,  containing  nothing  either  rich  or  rare,  and  then 
retoming  in  the  satne  state. 

What  is  a  prorogation  ? — Much  the  same  as  the  last ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  rogues  are  sent  to  kill  partridges,  instead  of  being  called 
together  to  talk,  and  talk,  and  nothing  but  talk. 

How  does  the  king  choose  his  ministers  ?  He  does  not  choose  them 
at  ail ;  they  are  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  parliament,  which  is  chosen 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  individuals  called  borougfamongers,  who 
bare  been  chosen  by  God  knows  whom,  but  wbo  appear  to  have  been 
a  risitation  inflicted  on  the  people  as  a  punishment  for  apathy  and 
gnlUbOity. 

Are  not  kings  the  fatibers  of  their  people  ? — They  are  so  called,  but 
tbey  are  very  unlike  fathers,  since,  instead  of  feeding  and  protecting 
tbeir  children,  their  children  feed  and  protect  them. 

Kings  are  called  the  sovereigns  of  their  respective  states  ? — Hiey  are 
90  styled,  certainly,  but  this  is  another  fiction  of  feudality  and  priest* 
craft.  The  sovereignty  is  in  the  people ;  and,  as  every  day  affords 
experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  there  are  now  few  to 
call  it  in  question. 

Such  is  a  catechism  of  the  duties  and  attributes  of  what  may  be  de- 
nominated feudal  kings :  as  to  citizen  kings^  our  experience  of  them  is 
T^  too  limited  to  decide  whether  or  no  they  are  an  improvement.  But 
of  the  elder  sort  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  they  have  little  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  mankind :  formerly  they  were  great  destroyers  of  their 
species,  and  latterly  tbey  have  been  great  consumers  of  victual.  **  When 
we  see,"  says  Rabelais,  "  the  print  of  Garagantua,  that  has  a  mouth 
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3M  large  a«  an  oren,  and  swallows  at  one  meal  twelve  hundred  pounds 
of  bread,  twenty  oxen,  a  hundred  sheep,  six  hundred  fowls,  6Iteeu 
hundred  horses,  two  thousand  quails,  a  thousand  barrels  of  wine,  six 
hundred  peaches,  five  hundred  pine-apples,  &c.  &c.  who  does  not  say — 
That  is  the  mouth  of  a  King  ?*' 

POLICY    AND    CHARACTER   OF   THE   TWO    LATE   REIGNS. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  late  reigns,  our 
readers  will,  perhaps,  have  patience  with  us  while  we  submit  a  f^w 
strictures  on  their  political  and  social  bearing. 

The  personal  character  of  George  III.,  and  the  predominant  maxuns 
of  his  reign,  are  too  well  known  to  require  elucidation  in  this  place  ; 
but  one  part  of  his  policy  has  either  not  obtained  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, or  is  not  so  generally  understood.  It  is  thought  this  prince, 
like  his  predecessor,  was  held  in  thraldom  by  the  boroughmongers :  this 
is  an  error.  Although  the  intellectual  endowments  of  the  king  were  not 
of  a  high  order,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  first  of  his  race 
who,  if  he  did  not  emancipate  himself  from,  at  least  lightened,  the  yoke 
imposed  on  the  executive  by  the  aristocracy. 

The  great  families  who  bad  mainly  contributed  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  claimed,  for  their  services,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  government 
of  the  kingdom;  having  averted  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts,  they 
sought  to  establish  a  despotism  in  themselves,  and  transmit  the  divine 
right  of  power,  wrested  from  the  monarch,    to  their  own  posterity. 
Parliamentary  reform  had  not  been  agitated ;  and  the  people  being  of 
little  political  importance,  the  sovereign  was  the  only  obstacle  to  this 
oligarchical  pretension.  Hence  their  intrigues  and  encroachments  were 
exclusively  directed  against  the  Crown.     They  sought  to  render  the 
regal  office  a  mere  name ;  the  king  a  puppet,  to  be  moved  by  wires,  of 
which  they  held  the  strings,  to  be  brought  out,  like  the  unfortunate 
Montezuma,  on  show  days^  decked  out  in  the  habiliments  of  royalty,  to 
inspire  the  multitude  with  respect  for  authority.     William  III.  groaned 
under  this  system ;  Queen  Anne  patronized  its  opponents ;  the  first  and 
second  George,   having  little  knowledge  of  our  institutions,    and  by 
nature  not  much  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  submitted  to  it 
quietly;  but  to  the  credit  of  George  III.,  he  openly  rebelled  against 
aristocratic   usurpation.     The   king  perceived,    and  his  mother,    the 
princess-dowager,  in  concert  with  lord  Bute,  demonstrated  to  him  the 
galling  bondage  in  which  his  predecessors  had  been  held  by  the  arrog^ce 
of  the  Devonshire,  the  Pelham,  the  Portland,  and  other  towering  fi^milies. 
*.*  George,"  said  the  princess,  "  be  Kino  ;"  and  the  prince  obeyed  her 
constant  exhortation,  and  became  so  not  only  in  name  hut  reality.    The 
design  was  laudable,  and  even  constitutional ;  the  king  his  prerogatives, 
and  the  people  their  representatives,  being  the  whole  creed  of  reformers. 
But  it  was  only  the  first,  not  the  second,  the  king  regarded ;  while 
grasping  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  Stuarts,  he  was  equally  averse  to  the 
rights  of  the  Commons. 
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Lof<d  Bute  'WW  appointed  the  firat  minister  on  the  new  system.  Being 
8  man  of  little  capacity,  ignorant  of  public  affiiirs,  and  the  management 
of  parties,  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  But  the  king  did  not  abandon 
his  object.  Partly  by  the  untractableness  of  his  own  character,  partly 
by  the  adroitness  with  whidi  he  played  the  factions  against  each  other, 
bat  most  of  all  from  the  immense  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
from  taxation,  the  augmentation  of  the  peerage,  the  establishment  of 
tbe  banking  interest — aided  with  the  money -jobbers,  contractors,  and 
speculators,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  aristocratic  fetters.  His 
independence  may  be  dated  from  the  American  war.  That  contest  was 
purely  his  own.  It  is  OTen  said  he  first  suggested  the  stamp  duty.  So 
much,  however,  was  it  considered  the  king's  personal  quarrel,  that 
those  who  did  not  concur  in  it  were  branded  as  disloyal. 

The  last  attempt  of  the  aristocracy  to  reduce  the  king  to  a  state  of 
pupilage  was  made  in  1783,  by  the  famous  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  Tliis 
great  measure,  framed  by  Mr.  Burke,  was  intended  to  establish  a 
counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  by  vesting  the  patronage  of 
India  in  fifteen  individuals  chosen  by  parliament ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  coalition  administration.  Nothing  could  have  been  devised  more 
effectual  for  the  purpose ;  for  it  would  have  placed  the  sovereign  of 
England  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and  erected  a  mound 
from  which  the  palace  of  St.  James's  might  always  be  maintained  in 
dutiful  and  respectful  obedience.  But  the  king  penetrated  the  snare 
that  was  laid  for  him;  and,  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  court  influence 
and  the  artful  excitement  of  popular  clamour,  the  bill  was  thrown  out, 
and  the  Whigs,  driven  from  power  in  disgrace,  sunk  into  complete  in- 
significance. Their  union  with  lord  North  exposed  to  the  country  the 
profligacy  and  rottenness  of  their  public  principles.  It  was  the  death- 
blow to  party.  "  From  the  moment,"  says  the  bishop  of  LlandafF,  **  the 
coalition  was  formed  betwixt  lord  North  and  the  men  who  for  many 
years  had  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  his  political  principles,  I 
lost  all  confidence  in  public  men.  I  clearly  saw  that  they  sacrificed 
their  public  principles  to  private  pique,  and  their  honour  to  their  ambi- 
tion." The  observations  of  Sir  N.  Wraxall  are  to  the  same  purport. 
Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  "  Recollections,'*  says,  **  from  the  death  of  lord 
Rockingham  they  became  ?>,  faction,  and  their  e£forts  were  no  longer 
employed  for  the  attainment  of  any  great  public  object.'*  These 
writers  speak  from  contemporary  impression,  and  consequently  repre- 
sent the  general  feeling  excited  by  their  conduct. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  party  is  too  fresh  in  public  recollection 
to  require  illustration.  There  are  some  Whigs  yet,  as  there  are  some 
Jacobites,  Bourbonites,  and  Johannites;  for  sects  and  parties  hardly 
ever  become  extinct,  however  absurd  their  dogmas.  But  upon  the 
whole,  both  Whiggism  and  Toryism  may  be  considered  defunct  super- 
stitions ;  and  the  impostures  having  been  unmasked,  men  are  now  only 
shocked  at  the  grossness  of  the  idolatary  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
enslaved. 

Upon  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs,  in  their  endeavours  to  controul  the 
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executive,  one  or  two  observations  may  be  made.  That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  after  its  enormous  augmentation  daring  the  American 
war,  required  abridgement,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  the  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  were  highly  objectionable.  The  Whigs  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  weight  into  the  wrong  scale ;  they  saw  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Crown,  but  were  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  People  :  tliey  looked  only  to  themselTes,  and  tnstetd 
of  raising  the  popular  branch  of  the  constitution,  sought  only  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and,  by  providing  sinecures  and  places  for  their 
adherents,  balancing  the  patronage  of  the  monarch.  Hence  the  real 
friends  of  the  people  viewed  their  policy  not  only  with  contempt  but 
abhorrence ;  for  it  contained  no  invitation  to  poptdar  support — no  gua- 
rantee for  public  liberty,  and  was  merely  the  selfishness  of  party 
struggling  for  the  influence  and  emoluments  of  regality. 

Yet  the  Whigs  have  complained  of  ingratitude,  of  the  people  having 
been  deluded  from  their  "  Natural  Leaders  !"  But  is  not  this  a  faith- 
ful history  of  their  conduct  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  the  people  had  no  alternative,  save  des- 
potism in  the  sovereign,  or  despotism  in  an  oligarchy  ?  Is  it  surprising 
that  they  revoked  from  both  these  propositions ;  that  they  repulsed  with 
equal  scorn  the  open  partizans  of  absolute  power,  and  those  who,  under 
hollow  and  hypocritical  professions,  sought  to  inveigle  them  out  of  their 
liberties,  or  render  them  the  passive  instruments  of  personal  ambition  ? 
From  such  **  natural  leaders"  it  was  time  the  people  separated,  and 
established  a  party  for  themselves.  That  the  secession  was  at  length 
accomplished,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  persevering  and  patriotic  efibrts 
of  sir  Francis  Burdett  and  the  electors  of  Westminster,  who  were  the 
first  successfully  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt  from  aristocratical 
domination. 

These  strictures  on  the  aristocratical  factions,  it  is  needless  to  remark, 
apply  only  to  their  public  conduct  during  the  period  under  review. 
Both  Tories  and  Whigs  have  recently  undergone  a  change  for  the 
better ;  the  administration  of  lord  Wellington  was  better  than  any 
preceding  administration  formed  from  the  same  class  of  politicians  :  many 
Tories  avow  sentiments  which  their  predecessors  would  have  repudiated 
with  horror ;  and  the  existing  Whig  ministry  we  feel  confident,  from 
all  we  can  observe  up  to  the  moment  we  are  writing,  (December  22d, 
1831,)  is  sincerely  bent  on  reforming  the  popular  Immches  of  oar  in- 
stitutions, on  reducing  the  government  expenditure,  and  on  im]Mt>ving — 
if  that  be  possible — the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  fact  is,  there  has  been  a  progression  (sir 
C.  Wetherell  would  say,  a  retrocession)  of  parties ;  the  more  liberal 
Tories  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whigs  have 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  more  intelligent  Radicals.  •  But  to  what 
is  the  change  to  be  ascribed?  Why  solely  to  events — events  too 
obvious  to  be  here  enumerated.  Had  the  people  remained  quiescent, 
the  Whigs  would  have  continued  Whigs  still,  and  the  Tories  would  have 
been  unchanged.     But  the  people  have  become  enlightened  from  ex- 
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perienca  of  tke  evib  inflicted  by  bad  goTemment ;  they  have  tasted  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  knowledge-— of  that  fruit  which  many  would  gladly 
haTe  kept  out  of  their  reach ;  they  have,  in  short,  read  the  Black  Book, 
and  the  conaeqnence  is,  they  no  longer  continue  the  duped  spectators 
of  the  iracasgeries  of  fiiction ;  they  will  no  longer  suffer  the  legislature 
of  a  great  enquire,  instituted  solely  for  their  service  and  benefit,  to  be 
meiely  an  arena  for  aristocratic  contention,  intrigue,  and  selfish  am- 
bttioB ;   they  care  nothing  about  men  —  who  is  in  or  who  is  out,  but 
insist  on  the  adoption  of  measures  advantageous  to  themselves — and 
these  BBeasores  are  an  efficient  reform  of  an  insulting  mock  representa- 
tioa — of  an  oppressive  church— of  an  abeurd  and  plundering  legal  system 
— of  monopolies  and  taxes  partial  and  unjust.     More  of  these  subjects 
hereafter ;   at.  present  let  ns  return  to  our  task,  from  which  we  have 
deviated  in  order  to  escape  for  a  moment  the  tedium  of  statistical  detail. 
The   great  theme  of  the  panegyrists  of  George  III.  is  his  private 
virtues.     For  a  king  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  people,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cieat  that  he  is  neither  passionately  addicted  to  wine,  nor  women,  nor 
gaming,  and  that  he  does  not  amuse  himself  occasionally,  afler  the  fashion 
of  the  East,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  his  lieges.     Betwixt  private 
men  and  those  who  fill  important  public  stations  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference.    The  former  may  live  and  die  as  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
make  them,  and  society  has  no  right  to  complain,  provided  they  observe 
tbe  laws,  and  neither  burthen  the  parish  nor  their  friends.     But  the 
condition  of  a  king  is  widely  different :  he  has  no  privilege  to  be  inept ; 
he  is  the  retained  servant  of  the  community,  who  has  grave  duties  to 
tlischaige,  and,  his  fees  being  enormous,  it  is  not  sufficient  be  is  harm- 
less and  inoffensive,  he  ought  to  be  actively  beneficial.     To  judge  of  the 
blessings  accruing  from  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  ooQlrast  the  state  of  the  country  when  he  ascended  the  throne  with 
the  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced  when  his  intellectual  twilight 
subsided  into  total  darkness.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  how  any 
career  could  have  been  more  reckless,  profligate,  and  regWless  of  ulti- 
mate consequences  than  that  which  entailed  the  paper  currency,  the 
monstrous  debt,  the  poor-rates,  and  a  vastly  increased  population  depen- 
dent for  subsistence  on  the  uncertain  demands  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures.    Private  virtues  are  a  poor  set-off  against  national  calamities, 
especially  if  produced  by  inveterate  obstinacy  and  error,  as  was  un- 
questionably the  case  with  the  two  great  ruinous  wars — those  against 
America  and  France — in  which  George  III.  was  engaged.     Although 
the  mental  ei^dowments  of  the  king  were  very  moderate,  and  he  possessed 
no  strength  or  originality  of  mind  to  carry  him  beyond  the  notions  of 
religion  and  pohtics  impressed  during  his  education,  yet,  like  others  of 
the  same  intellectual  grade,  he  had  a  quick  sense  of  whatever  tended  to 
interfere  with  his  own  interests.     He  fully  comprehended  the  effect 
likely  to  be  operated  on  the  status  of  his  order  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion.   When  that  mighty  movement  began  to  manifest  itself,  he  put 
(says  Mr.  Nicholls)  Burke*s  incendiary  publication  into  the  hands  of 
tvery  one  he  met.     He  said  to  every  courtier  who  approached  him,  '^  If 
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a  stop  is  not  put  to  French  principles  there  will  not  be  a  king  left  in 
Europe  in  ^  few  years/*  In  fact,  he  was  the  greatest  alarmist  in  his 
dominions.  Mr.  Burke  and  the  duke  of  Portland  were  only  aeoood  and 
third  to  him.  Mr.  Pitt  was  averse  to  the  war,  but  acquiesced  from  that 
truckling  love  of  place,  which  was  the  prominent  feature  of  his 
own  character  and  that  of  most  of  his  adherents.  In  like  manner  the 
Grenville  Whig  administration  consented  to  abandon  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, on  the  condition  of  royal  service.  But  the  renunciation  was 
not  sufficiently  explicit  to  satisfy  the  jealous  scruples  of  the  king. 

To  conclude,  George  III.  was  not  a  tool  of  the  boroughmongers,  but 
a  leading  and  active  partner  in  the  Oligarchy.  He  left  the  Crown  to 
his  successor  in  more  complete  sovereignty — more  independent  of  aris- 
tocratic influence— disputed  title — favouritism^  or  any  other  control, 
than  it  had  been  held  since  the  conquest.  His  reign  (as  Bishop  Watson 
observes)  **  was  the  triumph  of  Toryism.  The  Whigs  had  power  for  a 
moment — they  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  thereby  lost  the 
king's  confidence,  lost  the  people's  confidence,  and  lost  their  power  for 
ever ;  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  there  was  neither  Whigiam 
nor  Toryism  left ;  excess  of  riches  and  excess  of  taxes,  combined  with 
excess  of  luxury,  had  introduced  universal  selJUm''* 

As  we  consider  the  next  reign  nothing  more  than  an  elongation  of 
that  of  George  III. — the  government  being  conducted  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  and  maxims — we  shall  be  very  brief  in  our  notice  of  it. 

George  the  Fourth  always  appeared  to  us  nothing  more  than  a  man  of 
pleasure^  whom  the  accident  of  birth  had  made  a  king.  His  means  of 
indulgence  were  ample,  and  he  did  not  spare  them.  At  firat  he  a£Eected 
Whigism ;  but  this  might  arise  from  his  favourite  companions  in  horse- 
racing,  drinking,  and  intriguing  being  of  that  persuasion.  Still  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  orthodox  sort ;  for,  like  the  party  ^ne- 
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*  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watson,  p.  104.  This  work,  with  the 
Memoirs  9/  Sir  N.  Wraxallf  and  the  admirable  RtcoUeciiwa  qf  tke  Reign  ^ 
George  III,  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  coinprise  valuable  materials  for  forming  a  true 
estimate  of  the  public  men  and  measures  that  distinguished  the  last  century. 
They  have,  we  believe,  been  either  unnoticed  or  greatly  misrepresented  by  the 
reviewers  ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  no  great  consequence,  since  Truth  is  in  ber 
nature  buoyant  and  insinuating,  and  must  ultimately  triumph  over  every  dis- 
advantage. The  monopoly  of  the  press,  like  every  other  monopoly  opposed  to 
the  general  welfare,  is  fast  tending  to  a  consummation.  The  Memoint  of  Lord 
Waldegrave  is  another  useful  publication  for  illustrating  the  factious  nature  of 
the  government  from  thelteTolution,  and  the  entire  want  of  public  principle  in 
the  men  who  directed  it.  It  is  impossible  to  help  commisserating  the  situation 
of  George  the  Second,  surrounded  by  venal  statesmen,  not  one  of  whom  would 
render  him  the  least  service  without  first  bargaining  for  a  batch  of  places  and 
pensions  for  his  relatives  and  dependents.  Even  Chatham,  with  whose  name  it 
had  been  usual  to  associate  better  things,  appears,  from  the  noble  author,  to 
have  been  no  better  than  his  compeers,and  ready  at  any  time  to  sacrifice  his  pnblic 
duty  to  his  selfishness  and  ambition.  These  repeated  disclosures  must,  at 
length,  convince  the  most  incredulous ;  and  all  classes  allow  that  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  last  centnry  and  a  half,  has  been  the  prey  of  mercenary  adventurers, 
whose  sole  objects  were  to  plunder  the  people  and  tyrannize  over  the  monarch. 
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nJI/y  ha  only  adlierad  to  his  Whig  principka  while  out  of  place,  and 
became  a  Tory  on  his  accession  to  power.  But  the  politics  of  princes 
aod  poets  are  seldom  worth  investigating ;  whatever  a  King  of  England 
may  profess  while  heir-apparent,  or  whatever  popular  principles  may 
be  held  by  a  Whig  lord  while  oat  of  office,  the  only  principles  com- 
patible with  the  borough  system,  and  on  which  they  can  act  on  the 
Msampdon  of  power,  are  those  of  ToaTiSM — that  is  corruption  and 
intimidatian ;  and  this  is  no  new  discovery,  since  Mr.  Pitt  declared, 
almost  fifty  years  ago,  that  no  honest  man  could  carry  on  the  govem- 
Bent  without  a  reformed  parliament. 

In  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  as  in  other  things,  the  kmg  considered 
bia  personal  ease.  At  the  commencement  of  &e  Regency,  a  slight 
effint  was  made  to  bring  into  the  administration  his  early  friends ;  but, 
finding  them  fastidious,  pragmatical,  and  disposed  to  meddle  in  his 
iKKiaehold  establishment,  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  never  again 
seriously  resomed.  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Huskisson,  and  Sidmouth 
were  the  most  appropriate  servants  for  a  voluptuous  monarch.  These 
nien  held  no  principles  that  could  interfere  with  bis  most  lavish  desires; 
their  objects  were  limited  to  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  its  emoluments : 
how  litUe  they  cared  about  the  general  weal  may  be  instanced  in  the 
^  that,  though  they  managed  Uie  affiiirs  of  the  empire  during  a  long 
period  of  profound  peace,  ^ey  never  set  about  reforming  the  most 
glaring  and  admitted  abuses  in  its  public  administration,  not  even  en- 
deavouring to  reform  the  currency,  economize  the  expenditure,  reduce 
the  debt,  improve  the  laws,  nor  the  commercial  system,  for  even  that 
originated  in  another  quarter.  Their  object  was  only  to  carry  on  the 
goremment  and  enjoy  the  spoil,  and  this  they  were  ready  to  do  by  the 
aid  of  any  shallow  and  temporary  expedient,  totally  regardless  of  the 
ultimate  loss  and  misery  it  might  entail  upon  the  country.  There  is  one 
event  connected  with  Canning  deserving  of  notice,  since  it  evinced  both 
diacemment  and  firmness  of  mind  in  ^e  sovereign.  When  the  poor 
drivelling  statesmen,  Eldon,  Bathurst,  and  Melville— the  Polignacs 
uid  Peyronnets  of  the  cabinet — refused  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  as  much,  we  believe,  from  personal  jealousy 
as  aversion  to  his  more  liberal  ideas,  the  king  stood  manfully  and  mag- 
nanimously by  his  minister ;  and  it  is  due  to  some  of  the  Whigs  to  say, 
that  they  did  not  refuse  their  aid  in  the  moment  of  peril.  Mr.  Canning 
was  the  best  of  his  set,  but  not  to  be  greatly  admired  for  his  patriotism  : 
he  was  clever  and  accomplished,  but  a  political  adventurer  merely, 
whose  polar  star  was  his  own  aggrandisement ;  had  he  lived,  he  would 
not,  we  apprehend,  have  been  long  premier,  and,  before  his  death,  he 
evinced  symptoms  that  showed  he  would  prove  neither  a  very  useful  nor 
very  profound  statesman.  .  .     - 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  personal  history  or  delineation 
of  George  IV. ;  for,  in  truth,  we  have  nothing  to  communicate  on  these 
points  but  what  is  known  to  all  the  world.  He  always  appeared  to  us  to 
afford  a  striking  confirmation  of  Lavat£R*s  theory — his  physiognomy 
snd  conduct  being  in  suc-h  admirable  keeping.     Some  have  imafcined  a 
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nnnUance  between  him  Mid  the  Emperor  Tiberiua.  Both  diaapfwi 
the  expectation*  formed  of  them  prerknu  to  their  acceMioa  to  po 
Ooe  lived  eectuded  from  the  sight  of  hi*  subject*  at  the  isleod  of  Ca 
tba  other  st  Windaor.  Womeo,  wiae.  tnd  ntsre  •enmd  indulgi 
fbnnad  their  chief  em[Joyaient  knd  araosement.  Neither  of  them  k 
how  to  Jbrgivg,  tnd  both  were  implecable  in  peraona]  rcBentments. 
pereecotion,  by  the  King,  of  the  unfbrtaiuite  Cwroltne,  and  ell 
supported  ber,  we*  ine«n,  ungenerous,  knd  nnreleating.  Hi*  lot 
dteei  and  etiqnette  was  coscomual,  and  datraclad  fnm  the  t^bI  digi 
His  lore  of  leclusion  is  not  difficult  to  erploin:  Oeorga  IV.  wi 
tpoiled  child,  who,  through  life,  had  been  accustomed  only  to  do  t 
ministered  to  his  own  gratificatioa.  In  his  latter  days,  neither 
Tanitj  nor  desires  were  likely  to  be  flattered  by  a  frequent  apponrsnc 
public;  age  had  deteriorated  his  charms  and  enfeebled  hia  powers, 
to  mingle  among  the  "  high-born  damea"  of  the  aristocracy,  to  ee 
an  object  to  whom  to  cast  the  royal  handkerchief,  was  not  among 

To  conclude  :  *'  God  is  just  in  all  hia  ways  1"  Geci^  IV.,  I 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr.  Huskisaon  are  all  gathered  to  t 
&thei»,  and  will  soon  be  forgottan.  Tltey  lired  for  thenuelvet, 
die  public  will  not  cherish  any  lasting  or  grMefiil  remembraDCt 
their  memories.  The  monarch  expired  on  a  chaise  perde — wh 
death-bed  for  an  "  exquitite  !"  Lord  Ceetlereagh  perished  by  hia  i 
hands.  Mr.  Canning,  after  indulging  in  some  unaeaaonable  jokei 
the  infirmitiea  of  poor  Ogden — of  which  no  donbt  be  repented— ^iei 
internal  inflammation.  Mr.  Huskisaon's  death  was  deplorable, 
what  ought  wo  to  leam  from  these  cataatrophee  ?  —  Neither  to  envy 
great,  nor  refiue  sympathy  to  the  unfortunate  ! 


Expenditure  in  the  Department  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  hi*  late  Majea 
Housdiold.— Par^.  Paper,  No.  17,  Sett.  1830. 
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£  £  £  £ 

Brought  over 21,059  22,041  28,601  29,2(>4 

OOeiy   1^18..  1,600..  1,134..  1.446 

FreUtiid  ConfectioDaij    622..  621..  445..  1,060 

MUkaodCTemra 718..  725..  1,046..  1,246 

^'ines,  ijqiietiXB,  Spirits,  MiDeral  Wa* 

ieny  Corks,  Bottles,  &c 8,739  . .  4,480  . .  5,639  . .  7,161 

Lamiw 7,030  ..  6,580  ..  6,184   ..  6,758 

Wuhin^  Table  Lineii    1,702  ..  1,806  ..•    2,290  ..  2,562 

Fuel i 7,104  «.  7,478..  6,314.^  7,665 

Stfttknaxy     628  ..  445  ..  572  ..  697 

Tunery     206  ..  251  ..  272  ..  840 

Braziery,  Ironmongery,  and  Cutlery  • .        867  .  •  780  . .  693  . .  700 

Cbiaa,  Earthenware,  and  Glass   I964I  ..  494  ..  1,040  .,  860 

laen 8»317  ..  2  ..  34  ..  337 

The  Royal  Gardens    19,831  ..  13,782  ..  15,187  ..  13,309 

Mansday  Expenses    283..  274..  274..  272 

RoyilYachts 1,10/..  387..  —  ..  — 

H.  R.  H.  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  ...  •         —  ••  819  ..  —  ..  >— 

Bottd  Wages  to  Senrants 3,111  ..  3,286  ..  3,283  ..  3,313 

Travelling  Expenses  of  ditto    480..  861   ..  318..  367 

AUoirance  for  Table  Beer 608  ..  427  ..  439  ..  301 

Salaries  to  Extra  Servants,  pay  of  hired 

Assistants,  &c 1,354  ..  1,004  ..  1,900  ..  2,622 

Board  Wages  to  Yeomen  of  the  Guard    2,230  ..  2,815  ..  2,980  ..  2,230 
Compensation  in  lieu  of  Articles  for- 
merly issued  in  kind 6,542..  3,549..  3,183..  2,783 

SaiMlries  and  Disbursements 12,495  ..  7,492  ..  8,213  ..  8,212 

Amountpaid  in  each  year 104,769  81,372  88,210  93,597 

BMTd  ^  Green  CUUh^  XSth  Sept,^  1830.  THOMAS  MARRABLE. 


No.  11. 

Expenditure  incarred  in  the  Department  of  his  late  Majesty's  Robes. 

1820 '....£3,513    0    2i 

1821 5,249  16  11 

1822 4p625  12    5 

1823 4,632  18  10^ 

1824 6,162    6     3| 

1825 4.773  15     2 

1826 5,687  15     8 

1827 6,819  19    6 

1828 5,955  18     3 

1829,  ending  5th  January,  1830 6,673  17    5 

OJice  of  Robes,  IZth  Sept,  1830.  TIM.  BREMT. 
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No.  III. 
Expenditure  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse's  Department. 

1820<,  1823.  1826.  1829. 

jg  £  jg  £ 

Liveries    7,729  ..  7,530  ..  9,057  ..  7,560 

Forage 6,656..  5,010..  6,368..  6,308 

Farriery   1,566  ..  906  ..  1,103  A  1,217 

Horses 6,682..  5,392..  5,687..  3»246 

Carriages 8,354   ..  944  ..  3,782   ..  4,029 

Harness ^98  ..  472  ..  785  ..  702 

Saddlery 2,053  ..  1,820  ..  817  ..  1,906 

Bitts  and  Spurs 181..  48..  117..  U^ 

Whips 129  ..  135   ..  133   ..  165 

Lamps,  Gaslights,  &c 505  ..  580  ..  1,012  ..  1,10H 

CoalsandWood 838..  1,076..  1,299..  1,251 

Stationary    ; 99  ..  53  ..  48  ..  57 

Turnery  Articles 152  ..  208  ..  190  ..  196 

Candles  and  Soap 165  ..  158  ..  172  ..  167 

Washing   120  ..  121   ..  132  ..  140 

Ironmongery     48  ..  105  ..  65  ..  79 

Allowances  for  Lodging    —  ..  439  • .  367  . .  477 

Sundry  other  small  expenses* 637  . .  576  . .  607  . .  049 

Travelling  expenses  and  disbursementst    1,600  ..  1,487  ..  1,984  ..  1»701 

Posthorses 649..  652..  1,488..  1,130 

Ring^s  Plates 2,126..  2,126..  2,336..  2,338 

StudBills 6,705   ..  621   ..  1,666  ..  1,196 

HuntDitto 3,654  ..  3,673  ..  4,318  ..  4,588 

Treasury  and  Exchequer  Fees 586  • .  400  .  •  404  .  •  641 

61,932  34,532  44,024  40,994 

I>educt  Proceeds  of  useless  Horses  sold       915  2,179  2,856  1»226 

NetExpense    51,017  32,353  41,168  39,768 

Master  nf  the  Hotu'm  Office,  Ut  Sept,  1830.  R.  W.  SPEARMAN. 


No.  IV. 

An  Account  of  the  Application   of  the  Monies  paid  from  Admiralty 

Droits,  Gibraltar  Duties,  and  other  Funds  than  Civil  List,  at  the 

disposal  of  the  Crown,  between  1820  and  1830. 

£ 

The  expenses  of  his  late  Majesty's  journey  to  Ireland 58/261 

Ditto ditto to  Scotland   21,439 

Ditto ditto to  Hanover 13,206 

92,906 

•  These  expenses  are  such  as  water-rent,  pew-rent,  sand,  wheeler's  work, 
sweeping  chimneys,  blacking,  spirits  of  wine,  and  in  short  all  articles  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  heads. 

t  The  disbursements  included  in  the  charge  for  travelling  expenses  are 
those  of  the  clerks  of  the  stables,  for  women  employed  to  clean  the  stable-ser- 
vants' rooms,  make  the  beds,  ^^r.  and  the  allowances  to  servants  in  lieu  of  hair- 
powder,  wigs,  and  silk  stockings. 
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Brought  orer, 92,906 

Tbe  expense  of  fitting  op  the  state  rooms  at  St.  James's 54,947 

The  expense  of  certain  repairs  to  the  Royal  Lodge  in  Windsor  Great  Park  14,966 

Tbe  expense  of  repairing  the  stables  at  Brighton 7,11$ 

Tbe  expense  of  furnishing  the  Royal  Mews  at  Pimlico   10,08S 

Tbe  amount  issned  to  his  late  Majesty's  priry  purse 86,57$ 

Tbe  amount  issued  by  his  late  M^je8ty's  command  as  contributions  to 

charities 17,618 

"Hie  expense  of  fnmitare  purchased  for  Windsor  Castle 10,000 

Tbe  expense  incurred  on  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Wirtemberg  16,206 
Tbe  expense  of  fitting  up  the  apartments  of  his  present  Majesty  as  Duke 

ofClarence    9,166 

Tbe  amount  adTanc«d  to  the  executors  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York  . .    6,440 

826,055 


Of  the  foregoing  Amount,  there  was  applied, — 

To  Priry  Parse £  86,57$ 

To  Charities    17,648 

Serrices  cooducted  by  Uie  Lord  Chamberlain .•••• 110,024 

LordSteward 40,956 

Master  of  the  Horse 14,459 

Officeof  Works Si2,080 

For  the  Journey  to  Hanover   13,206 

Expense*  of  Yachts,  Pursuivants,  &c.  connected  with  the  Journeys  to 

Ireland  and  Hanover 1>011 

For  expenses  connected  with  the  Journey  to  Ireland,  incurred  by  the 

Irish  Government 7,653 

To  the  Executors  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York 6^0 

£326.056 


^'*'26lh^<icTobS'*78$0  "^^^^   J  ^^'  ^'  '^AWS^^- 


No.V. 

ROYAL    FAMILY. 

Return  of  all  Sums  of  Money  paid  from  the  consolidated  Fund  to  the 

several  Branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  exclusive  of  the  Civil  List. — 

Pari.  Paper,  No,  186,  Sess.  1831. 

Pension.        Granted. 

Duchess  of  Kent 6,000.,     68  Geo.  III. 

Princess  Victoria  for  education 6,000..      6  Geo.  IV.* 


*  By  an  act  of  the  Session  of  1831  an  additional  annuity  of  £10,000  is  granted 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kent;  £4000  thereof  to  be  paid  during  the  life  of  herroyal 
highaess,  and  dCOOOO  during  the  life  of  the  Princess  Victoria. 

The  provision  for  the  queen,  by  1  and  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  11,  in  case  she  survives 
the  king,  is  an  annuity  of  £100,000 ;  also  Marlborough  House  and  the  ranger- 
tbip  of  Basfay  Park. 
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Dake  of  Cumberland 6,000..  <^^  Geo*.  III! 

*!•..  iKftftn     il8G«o.  in. 

I>*«o 15,000..^    iGeo.IV. 

Prince  George  fer  eductttion 6,000«.       6  Geo.  IV. 

•*  ,       *«  «^«y»     i  46  Geo.  III. 

DokeofSuBsex    ^'^^^'*]  47  Ow.Uh 

^.  ^*/»«ft      C  18  Geo- III. 

Ditto 15,000..  J    IGeo.IV. 

Duke  of  Cambridge    ^»^^*' I47  G^!  III! 

^»..  «*  *»Ai»     f  18  Geo.  III. 

Ditto 15,000..  J   iGealV. 

Ditto.. 6,000..       IGeo.IV. 

Duke  of  Gloucester ^4,000. .  I  ^j  q^  jjj' 

Duehesf  of  Gloucester  0,000..     52  Geo.  III. 

*v.^*  ^  AAA     1 50  Geo.  111. 

D«tto 4,000..  J    iGeo.IV> 

Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  Hombourg 0,000. .     52  Geo.  III. 

D»tto 4,000..  J    iQ^.iv. 

Princess  Augusta    0,000..    62  Geo.  III. 

Ditto <oo«..{1g:::i^'; 

Princess  Sophia 0,000..     62  Geo.  III. 

rk'*A  Anna      I  ^6  Geo.  HI. 

J>'tto 4,000.. J   iGeo.IV. 

Prince  Leopold    50,000..     66  6ea  Ill.f 

Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester '^'^^^  •  •  (  4T  gS*.  III! 

Total £210,000 

No.  VI. 

WIKDSOR  CASTLE  AND  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

Windsor  Castle. 

Expenditure  for  the  building,  which  has  already 

received  the  sanction  of  parliament • £594,000    0    0 

Additional  sum  which  has  been  sanctioned  for 

additional  works  by  the  report  of  the  select 

committee  in  18S0,  is    177,000    0    0 

For  the  building 771,000    0    0 

*  In  case  of  the  demise  of  any  of  the  four  princesses,  or  upon  the  mairiage  of 
any  one  of  them,  on  the  payment  of  a  marriage  portion  of  £40,000,  the  interest 
of  such  princess  so  dying  or  being  married  shall  cease,  and  the  annuity  of 
£36,000  shall  accrue  and  remain  in  the  three  other  princesses ;  but  none  of  the 
abofe  princesses  can  receive  more  than  £12,000  each,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Aot  52  Geo  III.  c.  57,  s.  2. 

The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Hombourg  receive,  in 
addition  to  their  annuities  out  of  the  consolidated  fond,  a  pension  of  £1000 
each  out  of  the  4}  per  cent.  Leeward  Island  duties. —  Pari.  Paper^  No,  28-1, 
Sets,  18S1. 

t  Prince  Leopold  resigned  his  pension  in  July,  on  accepting  the  crown  of 
Belgium ;  stipulating  for  annuities  for  his  servants,  and  tlie  keeping  up  of 
Claremont  House. 
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AaoDot  alraa^T  granted  for  fimitnre.  is    ....  €267^900    0    0 

FortheranKnuitreqatred   13,670    9    2 

For  fumitiiTe . .      280,670    9    2 

Tlie  amoinit  wbfoh  has  been  alraady  granted 
for  the  parchase  of  land  and  houses,  it • SS,500    0    0 

Total  saSB  retpiired 1,08-1,170    9    2 

The  amoont  alseady  granted  being 891,500    0    0 

Tlure  is  stfll  required 190,670    0    2 

Ooacooynt  of  iprhtch  it  b  proposed  to  grant 
10 18S1,  for  the  building  as  recommended  by 
the  select  committee  of  1830 60,000    0    0 

To  pay  the  charge  already  incurred  for  furni- 
ture beyond  the  grant 8,670    9    2 

For  fomitare  raqu&ed  for  new  rooms 10,000    0    0 

■  ■   ■  63,670    0    2 

Ua? ing  to  be  granted  in  fntore  years,  according  __ 

(othereportof  the  select  committee  of  1830   127,000    0    0 

Buckingham  Palace. 

The  SDHrant  required  towards  defraying  the 

charge  incurred  of  debt  for  worlc  done  and 

contracte  made  prior  to  the  appointment  of 

the  select  committee  in  1831,  is 100,000    0    0 

Windsor  Castle,  as  above 63,670    9    2 

Tobe  granted  in  1831 163,670    9    2 

Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers,  1  p«rii«,«-«f«.«  p,.«*.   v«  oti 

27th  September,  1831.         J  ParUa«untary  Paper,  No.  271. 


No.  VII. 

AifciENT  Payments  heretofore  charged  on  the  Civil  List  of  England^ 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but  now  payable  out  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Fund:  with  Notes  on  the  Origin  of  some  of  these  Annaities. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  (expenses) 2,000    0    0 

The  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  NorthofTrent 2,110  10    0 

The  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  South  of  Trent 2,155  16  10 

The  Chief  Justices  in  Eyre  are  to  be  abolished  on  the  ex- 
piration of  existing  interests. 

Master  of  the  Hawks 1,372  10    0 

King  James  II.  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  5th  July,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  Charles  Duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  the  offices  of  master 
and  keeper  of  the  Hawks  of  his  said  Majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  after  the  decease  of  Thomas  Felter  and 
William  Chiffinch,  who  then  held  those  offices,  and  with 
the  same  allowances  as  were  enjoyed  by  them,  \iz,  £30  per 
month  of  twenty-eight  days,  and  10s.  a  day ;  and,  also,  £800 
per  annum,  that  is,  £90  per  annum  each  for  four  Falconers, 
and  £600  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  Hawks; 
in  all,  £1,372  :  10s. 
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Keeper  of  the  Lions  in  the  Tower,  incloding  extra  alhwameeffr 

ihi  maiMtenanee  of  the  amimaU 

The  King  having  presented  the  Tower  Menagerie  to  the 

Zoological  Society,  the  public,  in  future,  will  be  eared  the 

•alary  of  the  keeper;  also  the  charge  ^r  txirm  tUmtmue 

to  the  animaU. 

Knight  Harbinger  (to  cease  on  expiration  of  the  existing  interest) 

Keeper  of  the  Tennis  Courts  (to  cease  on  expiration  of  existing 

interest) 

Keeper  of  Records,  Tower,  including  Clerks 

Keeper  of  Records,  Court  of  Exchequer    

Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sberifls  of  London,  for  Imposts  on  Wine 
Unirersity  of  Oxford;  via. 

For  a  Preacher perpetuity   

Professorof  Divinity ditto 

—  Law ditto 

—  Physic ditto 

—  History    ditto 

—  Botany ditto ». 

UniTenity  of  Cambridge ;  via. 

On  a  perpetuity •• 

For  a  Preacher 

Professor  of  Divinity 

—  Law  ..•• ••• 

—  Physic • 

—  History    • 

—  Botany 

Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  perpetuity 

These  university  endowments  are  royal  grants,  the  earliest 
instituted  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  The  professorships  of  history  were  established 
by  George  I.  and  the  professorships  of  botany  by  George 
III. 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield,  perpetuity 

Vicar  of  Lichtield • 

Master  of  the  Temple 

Reader  at  Hampton  Court  Chapel 

Fellows  of  Eaton,  perpetuity 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  for  French  Ministers,  Savoy 

Ministers,  Isle  of  Man    «.... 

Charles  II.  by  Letters  Patent,  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  an  annuity  of  £100,  to  be  paid  for  ever,  to 
the  poor  Ministers  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  out  of  the  Heredi- 
tary Excise. 

Bishop  ol  Chester,  for  four  Preachers 

Queen  Elizabeth  established  four  Preachers  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  for 
the  time  being.  Letters  of  Privy  Seal  have  been  issued 
at  the  commencement  of  each  reign  ever  since  for  the 
payment  of  £200  per  annum  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  for 
the  use  of  these  Preachers. 

Yicar  of  the  Tower. perpetuity 

Minister  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate ditto    

Churchwardens  of  8t  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  Poor,  perpetuity 

Ditto. ...... .St  Michael,  Comhill ditto ditto. . 

Ditto St  Magnus ditto ditto.. 

Schoolmaster  of  Southwell,  perpetuity    ..• 

Corporation  of  Dartmouth ...  .ditto 

The  first  grant  to  this  Corporation  was  dated  A.D.  1481 ; 
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it  wu  for  the  bailding  of  a  itroog  Towert  and  for  the  fur- 
nishing and  keeping  in  repair  a  chain  to  secure  the 
harbour. 

Major  of  Macclesfield 35    1    6 

Macclesfield  is  a  Chapelry  in  the  large  Parish  of  Prest- 
bory.  The  Chapel  was  built  by  Edward  I.  and  endowed 
by  Edward  VI.  with  £56  :  6  :  8  per  annum  for  ever.  James 
I.  in  consideration  of  the  smallness  of  tbe  stipend,  added 
£60  per  annum  during  pleasure.  The  grant  has  been 
reoewed  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  by  letter 
patent,  directing  £50  yearly  to  be  paid  to  Uie  Mayor  for 
a  **  preacher  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  town  of  Maccles- 
field and  the  neighbouring  Tillages  in  the  true  knowledge 
of  God  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland." 

Corporation  of  Lyme  Regis 95  10    0 

Ditto for  repairing  the  Pier 9.i  10    0 

Corporation  of  Berwick,  for  repairing  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed..  03  10    0 

Christ's  Hospital SCO    A    3 

College  of  SL  David's 400    0    0 

Keprcsentative  of  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  perpetuity 3  10  1 1 

Heifs  of  Colonel  Fairfax  ditto 71    9    0 

4.  grant  of  Charles  11.  dated  in  1660,  and  originally 
chsjrged  on  the  Custom  Duties  of  Hull. 

Heifs  of  Nicholas  Yates,  perpetuity    70  11    tf 

A  grant  of  James  II.  to  Nicholas  Yates  and  his  heirs, 
in  consideration  of  Francis  Yates  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
having  been  particularly  instrumental  in  the  preservation 
of  King  Charles  II.  from  the  hands  of  the  Rebels  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  not  having  received  any  marks 
of  favour,  bv  reason  that  the  said  Francis  died  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  leaving  his  son  Nicholas  an  infant. 
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Clerk  of  the  CiDwn  and  Haniqper •  686  IS  4 

I^patj ditto   96    4  0 

Constable  of  the  Fort  of  Hillsborough  (hereditary)*    216    3  4 

blaster  of  the  Riding  House 200    0  0 

Phyiician  to  the  State 325    2  4 

Surgeon  to  the  8Ut« 825    2  4 

Muter  and  Composer  of  Music 68    1  0 

]>eputy ditto   88    1  0 

Attendant  on  Balls 9116  4 

Kettle  Drummer   61  16  4 

Serjeant  Trumpeter 61  16  4 

STmmpeters at  £17  :  7  each 86  15  0 

7VioUns at    17  :  7  each 121    9  0 

STenors at    17  :  7  each 34  14  0 

SHaotboys at    17  :  7  each 34  14  0 

3FrenchHoms at   17  :  7  each 34  14  0 

4Bass  Viols at   17  :  7  each 60    8  0 

Dulcimer    8    9  6 


*  All  charges  on  the  Irish  Civil  last  which  follow  this>  expire  on  the  cessation 
of  existing  interests. 

R 
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Ushrr  to  Cooncll  Chamber 3S6 

Hoaaeand  Wardrobe  Keeper,  Dublin  Cattle • BS5 

AMUIani diito 1S2 

Hootekeepet  of  tbt  Phoenix  Ledi^e 39 

iDtpectot  and  Director  of  the  Girdena,  ditto.. •  39 

The  Chief  Cbamberiam 47 

Chief  Serjeant  at  Armt   92 

Second  ditto 354 

Clerk  of  the  Council    1,949 

Compiler  of  Dublin  OaEette  S7C 

Joint  Solicitor  in  Great  Britain j SGI 

Keeperof  Record),  Birmingham  Tower 461 

Keeper  of  State  Papers  461 

CoDitable  of  the  Cutis  of  Dublin,  including  Lodging! 401 

Conitableof  the  Castle  of  Limerick 33G 

Conatable  of  the  Caatle  of  Ca«Uemkin 181 

Cbairmanof  Commiiteed,  late  Houie  of  Lords 1,332 

SMeueogers,  late  House  of  Lords,  at  £65  ;  4  :  8  each 105 

SDoorkeepen ditto U  :  11     each  ........  196 

Housemaid , ',.,.  6 

S  late  Masters  in  Chancery,  at  £90  :  4  each  199 

Seneschal  of  his  Majestr'i  Manort  876 

Customer  of  Weiford 9 

Customer  of  Waterford  IS 

Searcher  of  ditto S 

Cuatomer  of  Yoaghall  and  Dnngarran S81 

Comptroller  of  Cork 461 

Comptroller  of  Kinsate    9t 

Customer  of  Kill^bega 9S 

Complroller  of  ditto »a 

Customer  of  OalTra;    13 

Customer  of  Drogheda,  Dapdalk,  and  Carlingford 3T6 

Searcher  of  Doadalk  and  Carlingford 4 

Searcher  of  Carrickfergni 6 

Searcher  of  Slrangford  and  Donaghadee 020 

Commi^ulianer  of  Lhe  Board  of  Works 653 

Oneother ditto   369 

One  other ditto  369 


SCOTCH    CIVIL  1 


The  Hereditary  Usher  of  the  While  Rod 

Ten  Chaplains at  £50  each , 

Six  Trumpeters   at    ie:IO:4each    , 

Limner    ,....., 

Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  Hodm  . . 

Udder  Keeper  of  ditto 

The  Porter  of  the  said  Palace   

Uoder  Falconer 

First  Phfiician 

Second  Physician '. 

Apothecary 

Clock-maker 

Matter  of  the  Wardrobe 

Firat  Underkeeper  of  ditto 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Swoad  Underkeeper  of  Wtrdrobe 20 

Dq)Qtj  Keeper  of  Regalia 300 

Clerk  of  the  Stores 30 

Historiographer 184 

Secretary  to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  ..«.. , «  276 

Bean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle 50 

I  fiher  to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle 27 

The  Principal  Masters  and  Professors  of  the  University  of  St. 

Andrew's    1,010 

The  Priscipal    and   Professors  of  the   Marisehall  College   in 

Aberdeen    1,397 

The  University  of  Glasgow,  for  theit  Professors   « 1 ,360 

The  University  of  Edinburgh,  for  the   Professors  and  for  the 

Botanic  Garden  and  Museum 1,819    3    0 

The  Procarator  for  the  Church,  for  defraying  the  charges  of  Chnreh 

affairs  in  Scotland,  with  the  salaries  of  the  OflScers   1,100    0    0 

Charities  and  bounties  to  such  indigent  and  necessitous  persons  as 
shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  quarterly ;  including 

£120  as  salary  to  the  Almoner  and  Deputies ; 8,250    0    0 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 1,950    0    0 

John  James  Edmonstone,  Esq.  retired  allowance  as  late  Sheriff 

Depoteof  the  Shire  of  Bote 138    5    0 

^og'a  Plate,  to  be  run  for  at  Edinburgh    100    0    0 

Ditto  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  or  Body  Guard   20    0    0 

Ditto  Caledonian  Hunt    100    0    0 

For  the  Clerks  of  the  Auditor,  until  the  office  shall  be  regulated 

on  the  cessation  of  the  existing  interest   230    0    0 

'^Vhitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  I 
SOth  March,  1831.  S 
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PRIVY  COUNCIL,  DIPLOMATIC  MISSIONS, 


AND 


CONSULAR  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


A  BRIEF  notice  of  these  subjects  will  appropriately  follow  our  preced- 
ing exposition  of  the  hereditary  revenues  and  civU-Iist  The  number 
of  members  of  the  Privy  Council  is  indefinite,  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king;  the  privy  counsellors  of  William  IV.  amount  to  192,  com- 
prising the  royal  dukes,  the  archbishops,  the  ministers,  the  chief  officers 
in  the  royal  household,  the  h^ds  of  the  law-courts,  and  all  the  principal 
nobles  and  commoners  who  hold,  or  have  held,  the  more  important  situa- 
tions in  the  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  government. 
They  sit  during  life,  or  the  life  of  the  king  who  nominates  them,  sub- 
ject to  removal  at  his  majesty's  discretion.  They  are  bound  by  oath  to 
advise  the  king,  without  partiality,  affection,  and  dread ;  to  keep  his 
council  secret,  to  avoid  corruption,  and  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  what 
is  there  resolved.  To  assault,  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, in  the  execution  of  his  office,  is  felony. 

Although  the  ostensible  duties  of  the  council  are,  to  advise  the  king 
in  affiELirs  of  state,  yet  this  duty  is  seldom  discharged ;  and  a  privy 
counsellor,  as  such,  is  as  little  the  adviser  of  the  sovereign  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  who  is  denominated  the  hereditary  adviser  of  the  Crown. 
The  really  efficient  and  responsible  advisers  of  the  king  are  the  ministers, 
especially  that  portion  of  them  constituting  the  cabinet.  No  privy 
counsellor  attends  in  council,  unless  expressly  summoned  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  summonses  are  never  sent  except  to  those  counsellors  who,  as 
members  of  the  administration,  are  in  the  immediate  confidence  of  his 
majesty.  The  privy  council,  then,  is  an  institution  of  state,  without 
salaries  and  without  duties  ;  and,  as  such,  would  require  no  notice  in 
this  publication.  Authors  who  amuse  themselves  and  their  readers  in 
describing  that  ''  shadow  of  a  shade,**  the  English  constitution,  make 
a  great  parade  of  the  grave  functions  and  high  privileges  of  *'  his  ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy  council  ;*'  but  practice  is  as  widely  dif- 
ferent from  theory,  in  respect  of  this,  as  in  respect  of  the  representative 
branch  of  the  government. 
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AJthcNigb  the  priyy  council  ex  officio  is  little  more  than  a  nonentit j, 
YM,  from  extrimic  ciicumstances,  it  10  a  body  of  great  interest,  and 
Mine  account  of  it  ia  strictl  j  relevant  to  our  purpose.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pmy  ooansellora  do  now,  or  have  held  important  offices  in  the 
itite ;  and,  ia  eonseqiience  of  ^ese  offices,  have  contrived  to  conoen- 
tnte,  in  their  own  persons,  a  misoellanj  of  pensions,  salaries,  sinecures, 
ud  grants,  which  is  almost  incredible.  TIm  mass  of  taxes  consumed 
bj  George  HI.  and  IV.  having  been  set  forth,  we  may,  as  an  appro- 
priate sequel,  set  forth  the  mass  of  taxes  annually  consumed  by  those 
**  grave  and  reverend  seignors,"  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
the  greatest  share  of  the  favour  and  confidence  of  those  monarchs. 

Our  task  will  be  much  abbreviated  by  the  exposition,  in  the  session 
of  1830,  of  the  present  first  lord  of  the  admiral^.  In  a  committee  of 
sDpply  on  the  I4th  of  May,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  "  for  a  return 
of  all  salaries,  profits,  pay,  fees,  and  emoluments,  whether  civil  or 
nulitaiy,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1830, 
ImU  and  enjoyed  by  each  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy 
Coondl,  specifying,  with  each  name,  the  total  amount  received  by  each 
individual,  and  distinguishing  the  various  sources  from  which  the  same 
B  derived."  After  urging  a  variety  of  o^nt  arguments  in  support  of 
^  propriety  and  utility  of  his  motion.  Sir  James  made  the  following 
extraordinary  statement,  founded  on  documents  in  his  possession,  and 
vbich  statement  was  not  contradicted. 

^  He  had  divided  the  Privy  CoanseUors  into  classee,  excepting  from  each 
^  Royal  FamiJy,  becaase  they,  having  a  certain  income  under  the  assignment 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  there  was  nothing  mysterions  about  them ;  and,  in  many 
cues,  these  assij^ments  had  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  bills,  which  h%d 
themselfea  undergone  discassion  in  the  House.  He,  therefore,  excluded  them 
altogether  Irom  his  calculations  upon  this  occasion.  The  total  number  of  Privy 
Counsellors  was  109,  of  whom  US  received  public  money.  The  whole  sum 
diitrihuted  annually  amongst  these  US  was  £660,164.  and  the  average  pro- 
portion of  that  sum  paid  to  each  yearly  was  £6,758.  Of  this  total  of  £650,l&i, 
^,103  were  for  nntewrtB,  £442,411  for  active  services,  and  £121,660  for 
P'xviw,  making  together  the  total  which  he  had  sUted.  Of  the  113  Privy 
Coansellors  who  were  thus  receivers  of  the  public  money,  thirty  were  pbintltjfo, 
*^ptnomiholdi9gmore0ffice»  fJbanofic,  whether  as  sinecnrists  or  civil  and  mili- 
^  officers.  The  amount  recei%*ed  by  the  pluralists  was  £221,133  annually 
''Bongst  them  all,  or  £7,331,  upon  an  average,  to  each  annually.  The  number 
of  Privy  Counsellors  who  enjoyed  full  or  half-pay,  or  were  pensioned  as  diplo- 
iBatists,  was  twenty-nine,  and  the  gross  amount  of  their  income  from  the  public 
pvne  was  £186,176,  or,  upon  an  average,  a  yearly  income  to  each  individual  of 
^^7  a  year.  The  whole  number  of  Privy  Counsellors  who  were  members  of 
^th  Houses  of  Parliament  was  sixty-nine,  and  of  those  forty-seven  were  Peers, 
*i>e6e  gross  income  from  the  public  purse  was  £378,846,  or,  upon  an  average  to 
'^^i  £8,060  a  year.  The  remaining  twenty-two  were  of  the  House  of  Com- 
''ons,  and  the  gross  amount  of  their  receipts  was  £90,810,  or,  upon  an  average 
^  «^h  individual, £4,128  a  year.    It  appeared  then  that  there  were  113  Privy 
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CouBwUoM  roMlHiiK  Ik*  fnablic  tnonej,  of  nhon  aixtr-iiiBe  wers  math 
tftbethaaM-of  Pariikiaeiit.  Ho  had  tlrud;  •tatod  4k*t  lUtr-BiiM  wan 
receipt  of  )infalieiiDDeybTwa;a<aaln7;  the  total  ttM»b«tefpTi*jCoiuu 
tetbeKoDMDrOMBisootwiie  tU[tr.«tia,  aadof  tfaeeatmotr-lno  wstbcIi 
n^vB  the  ^Ulic  pnrae.  latblt  analjM  then  migkt  b*  aome  imaccnncT 
if  Iti  aconraeywendeniHli.hil  ainrer, ^urt  aadconclMiTa,  mu — gi«n 
BodoD,  aod  pma  lb>  airar  to  the  pablio  Mliafaotioo.'' 

The  motion  waa  not  granted  ;  in  li«u  of  it  the  then  chanceUor  c 
Exchequer  subttituteit  and  carried  «  motion,  of  hit  Mon,  for  a  r 
of  Bftlariea  uid  enHAnments  above  £250,  held  W  all  penoiu  in  the 
dapartmente  of  the  United  Kingdom.  1^  hononrftble  member 
moved  for  the  return  of  the  public  emoluments  of  169  individuals, 
Mr.  Goulbom  overwhelmed  him  with  a  retnm  of  3000.  ft  was  sei 
him,  BS  Sir  James  remarfied,  when  he  oalled  for  &  glass  of  wine, 
a  glass  of  wine  diluted  with  a  bottle  of  water. 

In  fact,  it  was  ft  complete  aroidanoe  of  the  object  sought  by  the  i 
ber  for  Cumberland.  Mr.  Goulbnrn  said  it  would  be  mvidiovt  to 
dnce  a  return  of  the  emoluments  of  the  Privy  Council  alone.  W 
more  invidious  than  to  more  for  and  obtain,  as  was  the  case  in  IfiC 
a  return  of  the  pensiottB  and  emolnmente  of  the  royal  Duke»  !  Or 
fnvidions  than  to  seek  and  obtain,  as  was  the  casein  1S23,  a  retu 
the  peosions  and  enlolumenta  of  the  honourable  members  themse 
Geoi^e  IV.  had  of^ea  submitted  to  such  invidious  proceedings — h 
oome  and  exp«ailiture  too— the  amount  of  his  tailors'  bills— hi 
boUtery  biUs — the  outgoings  in  his  Uousehold — even  down  to 
consumption  of  pickles  and  potatoes— bad  all  been  sifted  nnd 
hauled,  oftener  than  once,  and  no  one  thought  it  invidious.  Recp 
annually  a  great  mass  of  public  money,  which  imposed  a  heavy  bu 
on  the  people,  they  had  a  right  to  looli  into  his  majesty's  affaire, 
in  the  same  way  as  they  had  a  right  to  look  into  the  affairs  of 
privy  counsellors.  But  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wisb 
screen  the  most  honouraWea,  by  nuxiug  them  up  witli  the  clerks, 
tidewaitera,  and  other  subalterns,  who  serve  not  so  mucli  for  pr 
pay,  as  tbe  hope  of  obtaining  higher  and  more  lucrative  appoints 
It  was  a  dextrous  diversion  of  the  enemy's  attack,  worthy  of  the  sul 
genius  who  framed  the  Irish  Tithe  Composition  Act.  Precisel] 
same  manteuvre  is  resorted  to  by  the  apologists  of  the  ecclesia 
establishment  to  conceal  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  clei^. 
have  a  great  repugnance  to  giving  separate  statements  of  the  ioc 
of  tbe  bishops,  the  dignitaries,  and  aristocratic  pluraliats  ;  they  lil 
see  them  all  lumped  together,  those  with  high  connection  and 
fluence,  and  those  with  none,  — and  then,  after  exaggerating  their  i 
bers  two-fold,  they  call  upon  you  to  look  and  sympathize  at  the  m 
able  pittance  allotted  to  the  sons  of  Mother  Church !  But  Uiis 
not  do.  It  is  not  the  average  but  the  disproportion  that  shocks  p 
fee'iug.  A  friendless  incumbent  or  poor  clerk  cannot  make  his  m 
able  stipend  go  a  jot  farther  in  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 
because  there  is  some  court  bishop  or  court  judg«  with  ten  or  tir 
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thoafluid  m  year.  Whal  the  community  revolts  mt  is  the  total  borthen 
impo08d  by  the  whole  number  of  spiritual  and  lay  placemen,  chiefly  by 
the  exorbitant  emolnmeniB  of  a  few  fttTonred  individuals. 

Hie  first  loid  of  the  admiralty  never  published  a  list  of  the  cormo- 
nmts  of  the  Privy  Council,  many  of  whom  still  continue  members  of  that 
angost  body,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ^  blushing  honours ;'  but,  as 
th^  have  ceased  to  exercise  the  same  influence  on  national  affairs  since 
the  accession  of  the  Whig  ministry,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  them  here 
individmdly»  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  recording  their  names 
in  our  Place  and  Pension  List. 


AMBASSADORS   AND    DIPLOMATIC    MISSIONS. 

There  is,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  no  branch  of  our  multifarious 
civil  services  which  required  to  be  more  keenly  investigated,  and  more 
unsparingly  cut  down  than  our  foreign  embassies.  The  Whigs  have 
paired  ofiF  a  little  of  the  exuberance  of  these  dazzling  employments; 
but  their  reductions  ought  to  have  been  carried  still  lower.  llie  embassy 
to  the  court  of  France  is  still  continued  at  £1 1 ,400  a  year,  independently 
of  a  qplendld  house  to  live  in,  bought  with  the  public  money ;  that  to 
Russia  as  much,  with  £1000  a  year  additional  for  house  rent;  to 
Austria*  £11,050;  to  Turkey,  £7,350;  to  Spain,  £7,350;  and  the 
ministers  to  the  new  states  of  America  have  £4,000  a  year  and  upwards : 
and  these  exclusive  of  allowances  for  outfits,  for  presents,  for  the  charge 
of  journeys  to  and  fro,  for  postage,  for  mourning-dresses,  for  birth-day 
fetes,  for  illuminations,  or  any  other  casual  outgoing.  No  other  countiy 
makes  such  extravagant  allowances  to  her  ministers.  Few  native 
noblemen  of  any  of  the  courts  here  enumerated  are  able  to  vie,  in 
household  expense,  with  men  possessing  such  princely  incomes ;  and  it 
cannot  be  politic  in  England  to  place  her  representatives  in  a  point  of 
view  so  iniodious  towards  the  communities  among  which  they  sojourn. 
In  fiurt,  it  is  said  that  hints  have,  at  various  times,  been  transmitted 
to  the  government  of  this  country  upon  the  annoyance  which  is  often 
felt  abroad  at  the  unequalled  revenues  allowed  by  Great  Britain  to  her 
diplomatists  at  foreign  courts,  for  the  support  of  what  she  calls  her 
dignity.  Now,  the  best  kind  of  national  dignity  is  that  which  renders 
justice,  and  demands  it — that  which  is  upheld  by  the  urbanity  and 
knowledge  of  the  public  officers  who  represent  their  nation  amongst 
foreigners;  and,  after  the  common  decencies  of  respectable  life  have 
been  furnished,  little  if  any  thing  is  gained,  by  mere  extravagance 
and  ostentation,  to  the  interests  or  dignity  of  a  great  people.  America 
allows  her  envoys  and  plenipotentiaries  about  £2000,  and  secretaries  of 
legation  £321  per  annum ;  and  her  dignity  and  interests  are  adequately 
sustained  and  represented. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  plainer  than  if  men  of  a  high  order  of 
talents,  but  of  private  station  in  society,  were  to  be  selected  for  foreign 
missions,  two  good  effects  would  follow.  The  national  business  would 
be  incomparably  better  done,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  diplomatic 
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Benin  might  be  corrected  without  a  mnrmur.  It  ii  far  otberwiM  whi 
men  of  noilt  birlh  bat  tM«n  capacity,  make  love  to  the  appoiotineii 
and  are  cboaeik ;  that  ia  tbe  secret  of  our  vaat  expanditnre  in  difriotnae 
The  borough  ■fUem  ha*  been  at  tbe  bottom  of  thia  abate,  aa  of  «Tei 
other ;  and  if  tbe  pappeta  of  that  lyatem  did  not  always  sacoaed 
Bhuttlnfir  the  doors  of  Parliament  against  popular  repretantatires,  it 
certain  that  they  kept  the  repraeentation  of  the  sovereign  daawhera  vei 
anugly  and  comfortably  to  thamadres. 

In  the  whole  nuge  of  the  public  service,  nothing  aocorda  ao  wt 
with  tbe  taste  and  acquirementa  of  tba  aristocracy  aa  this  vice-rag 
mimicry  aod  ostentation.  The  chief  qualificatitms  of  an  ambassadi 
are  that  lie  shoHld  be  able  to  bow  gracefully,  be  six  feet  high,  of  port 
presence,  and  keep  a  good  table  for  the  entertunment  of  abaenti 
lords  and  ladies :  as  to  real  business,  it  is  done  by  the  secretariea :  ai 
if  any  thing  extra  occurs,  there  is  s  special  mission  for  the  pnrpot 
Some  of  the  moat  famous  Jobs  in  the  hialory  of  cormption  have  be< 
got  up  under  the  pretext  of  an  embassy.  Witness  the  mission  of  t\ 
laic  Mr.  Canning  to  Lisbon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sod  of  th 
gentlemen  was  in  a  declining  slate  of  health,  and  required  a  mild' 
atmosphere;  when  the  father  was  sent  ambasBador  to  tisbon,  where  the 
was  actually  no  court,  at  an  expense  to  tbe  country  of  eightet 
thousand  pounds.  Again,  in  18*21,  when  a  negotiation  was  on  loot 
bring  the  Grenvilles  into  the  administration,  one  of  tbe  stipulatioj 
was,  that  a  member  of  the  family,  Mr.  Henry  Wynn,  should  be  sei 
on  a  mission  to  Switzerland,  with  a  salary  of  £4,000,  and  this  lai^ 
allowance  was  jusliGed  on  the  pretext  (hat  it  ma  necessary  to  enab 
the  minister  to  maintain  a  liberal  hospitality  towards  his  countrymc 
abroad.  And  sure  enough  the  hospitable  disposition  of  this  young  gei 
tlcman  was  soon  called  into  exercise,  for  he  had  scarcely  arrived  i 
hia  destination  before  his  brother,  Kir  Watkia  Williams  Wynn,  Lad 
Harriet  Williams  Wynn,  and  eight  more  Wynns  repaired  to  Berne,  1 
share  the  hospitalities  of  the  generous  yonth,  piorided  out  of  the  taxi 
of  the  people  of  England  ! 

But  even  these  jobs  are  nothing  to  those  perpetrated  in  the  latter  da; 
of  Toryism,  under  the  pretext  of  miEsiona  to  South  America,  and  to  tli 
particulars  of  which  we  shall  introduce  the  reader  from  a  parUamentar 
paper.  No,  3 1 8,  of  the  session  of  1 830. 

As  a  sample  of  the  enormous  charge  of  these  diplomatic  missioni 
we  shall  first  cite  the  Mexican  emhasHy.  In  the  year  1825,  Mr.  Mone 
received,  for  fire  months'  service  as  Mexican  commisaioner,  £3,65 
salary,  and  £1,670  expenses.  In  the  next  year,  the  same  gentlemn 
received,  for  three  months'  service,  £3,594;  making  a  toUl  of  £8,91 
for  eight  months  in  two  years.  This,  one  would  think,  quite  enoug 
for  the  cost  of  one  mission,  but  it  was  not  so :  Mr.  Ward,  the  secon 
commissioner,  received  a  moch  larger  remuneration  for  the  same  set 
Tices,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same  place.  In  1835,  this  gentlema 
received  £10,920;  in  1826,  £5,598;  in  1827,  £2,523,  exclusive  c 
£tl25  paisnge-money,  mnking,  with  other  items,  a  charge  of  not  lor 
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than  £19,808  for  twenty-fire  months'  semces  of  Mr.  Ward  alone.  But 
even  this  did  not  indade  the  entire  cost*— there  was  a  secretary  attached 
to  the  miaeion.  Thia  gentleman  was  a  Mr  Thompson,  who  charged 
£100  per  month  salary  for  his  services^  and  actually,  in  addition,  asked 
for  compensation — for  what?  Why,  for  hb  salary  a$  clerk  in  the 
Audit  Office  while  he  was  absent  on  other  duties.  The  same  modest 
o£oer  also  charged  £l  ,607  for  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  Guatemala,  which 
he  fancied  to  take.  This  made  an  entire  charge  of  £31,857  in  two 
yeais  for  one  mission  to  Mexico. 

One  object  of  Mr.  Ward's  mission,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  CiOttibum,  was  to  ascertain  what  the  expend  of  these  South 
American  embassies  might  be  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Wa^ 
went  the  right  way  to  work  to  make  them  very  comfortable  appoint- 
ments for  his  successors,  by  not  fixing  the  standard  at  too  meagre  a 
scale ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  who  succeed  him  can  only  get  up  a  book 
beside,  as  their  predecessor  has  done,  they  will  be  very  productive  ex- 
cursions indeed. 

The  next  mission  deserving  attention  is  that  to  Columbia.  Onr  envoy 
there  was  a  Mr.  Cockburn,  who,  in  18*25,  received  an  outfit  of  £3,000. 
In  2826,  he  went  to  South  America,  landed  at  the  Caraccas,  and  never 
advanced  to  Bogota:  he  remained  three  weeks  at  the  house  of  the 
consul,  and  then  returned.  For  this  excursion,  he  received  a  year's 
alary,  £6,000 ;  allowance  for  house  rent,  £600 ;  expence  of  conveying* 
him  out,  £450.  Next  year  he  started  again  for  Bogota,  never  reached 
his  destination,  returned  to  London  after  an  absence  of  seven  months, 
to  announce  his  own  movements  instead  of  transmitting  despatches  in 
the  usual  way,  charging  £3,376  for  this  trip.  He  thus  crossed  the 
Atlantic  twice,  at  the  public  expense,  without  ever  penetrating  to  the 
capital  to  which  he  was  officially  appointed ;  he  was  the  first  year  three 
weeks  in  America,  and  the  second  nine  weeks;  and  for  his  services 
altt^ether  he  received  £13,000.  It  might  be  thought  after  this  we  had 
done  with  this  gentleman,  but  something  remains — he  applied  for 
farther  remuneration^  and  actually  received  £1,664  to  "  complete  his 
allowance ;"  and  then  this  highly  efficient  envoy  extraordinary  rested 
from  his  labours  on  a  pension  of  £1 ,700  a  year. 

Next  we  come  to  Mr.  Chad,  who  was  recalled  from  Dre?den,  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  Bogota.  He  got  £1,666  for  an  outfit  in  the  year 
1828,  together  with  £1,374 ;  and  in  1829,  £2,062,  although  he  never 
left  London.  Mr.  Turner  got,  in  1829,  £2,500  for  this  same  mission, 
besides  a  large  sum  for  house-rent,  he  never  having  been  in  Columbia 
at  aH ;  and  £528  for  his  voyage  out.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Cockburn 
'cceived  £15,000  for  going  out,  but  never  entering  the  capital ;  Mr. 
Chad  got  £5,002  for  preparing  to  go  out,  but  never  going  at  all ;  and 
Mr.  Turner,  £4,955  for  undertaking  the  voyage:  whether  this  last 
gentleman  has  arrived  at  his  destination,  or  absconded,  or  deviated  into 
a  more  pleasant  tour  through  Switzerland  or  Italy,  does  not  appear.  So 
niuch  for  the  Columbian  mission. 

Next  let  us  advert  to  the  mission  to  Buenos  Ayres.     The  first  on  the 
roll  is  Lord  Ponsonby,  who  received  an  outfit  of  £2,500,  salary  £5,000, 
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■nd  aa  nllowance  for  bouse-rent  £500.  Thme  ftDowances  are  a 
•xtravaf^t,  but  bis  lordship,  unlike  the  Chads  and  tbe  Cockl 
did  arrive  at  his  jwet.  We  cannot  aay  the  same  of  his  aiicc 
Mr.  Henry  Fox,  the  near  relation  of  a  well-known  duchy  sine 
Mr.  Fox  received  an  outfit  of  £1,500  for  Buenos  Ayree,  in  ! 
at  tbe  time  he  was  in  Italy,  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary;  anrl,  in  I 
an  advance  of  £l,000,  though  it  did  not  appear,  when  the  r 
was  made,  be  had  yet  taken  a  step  towards  his  American  jou 
There  is  similar  profusion  in  the  missions  to  Braxil  and  Panama,  hi 
faMlantes  we  have  cited  are  sufficient  sp«;imene  of  the  lavish  proce« 
in  this  branch  of  the  fnrei^  department.  It  is  to  be  hoped  our 
ministers,  who  showed  up  these  doings  with  ^eat  gusto  while  oi 
place,  will  not  follow  the  profuse  example  of  their  pr«de<^essc 
office. 

CONSULAR  ESTABLlSllMESTa. 
These  form  minor  diplomatic  appoiutments,  oglensibly  establish 
watch  over  the  interests  of  comnwrce,  assist  and  facilitate  the  : 
actions  of  merchants  in  foreign  parts.  The  duties  being  light,  at 
remuneration  considerable,  tbey  form  a  favourite  branch  of  minit 
patronage,  and  situations  therein  are  mostly  obtained  by  iodiT 
connected  with  tbe  aristocracy  or  possessing  parbamentaiy  inSu 
At  present  tbe  chief  abjections  to  the  consular  establishments  are 
superfluous  number — the  expenses  tbey  entail  on  tbe  country  in  i 
vagant  sslaTieH,  peoiions,  and  sufieraimuationB — and  the  nnfitni 
many  persona  forced  into  the  situation  from  tbe  operation  of  the 
•nee  to  which  we  have  adverted,  in  the  United  Stales  of  Americ 
example,  we  have  eight  consuls,  besides  consuls-general,  enj 
salaries  of  £800  a-year.  Both  in  America  and  Europe  the 
of  consul-general  is  unnecessary ;  at  all  events  such  a  functi 
might  be  dbpensed  with,  where  we  bad  a  regular  ambassador  an 
staff  at  an  enormous  charge.  Where,  for  instance,  can  be  the  util 
necessity  of  having  a  consul-general  in  Paris  ?  We  have  an  ami 
dor  there",  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a- year,  a  secretary  of  the  eml 
and  many  other  indiTiduals  attached  to  the  legation  in  that  city 
amongst  them,  no  doubt,  a  fit  individual  might  easily  be  found  to  c 
duty  at  a  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  for  dischaTging  which  the  pi 
eonsul -general  receives  £1200.  At  Naples  we  have  a  consul-gei 
with  £1200  3' year,  when  the  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom,  with  a 
ports  in  the  world,  does  not  exceed  £1 ,000,000  per  annum.  But 
the  climate  of  Naples  is  lalubrioui,  and  it  is  sometimes  convenii 
have  a  sinecure  retreat  there  for  an  indolent  official  or  eatiated  ef 
of  the  "higher  orders."  The  consul-general  at  Washington  '. 
•alary  of  £1600  a-year.  This  appeara  wholly  indefensible.  In 
countries  there  is  some  necessity  for  high  salaries  to  meet  the  incr 
expenditure ;  but  in  cheap  countries  like  America  there  oan  be  no 
text  for  an  exorbitant  allowance.  £1600  a-year  is  equal  to  tbe  sals 
the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  aikI  this  amount  is  paid 
consul-general— ran  officer  who,  in  fact,  has  nothing  to  do. 
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A  change  of  questionable  utility  waa  introduced  in  1 825,  in  the  mode 
of  remunerating  consuls ;  in^  lieu  of  payment  by  fees,  fixed  salaries 
were  substituted :  but,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  fees  still  continue  to 
be  exacted,  and  the  charges  altogether  imposed  by  these  functionaries 
on  commerce  are  very  considerable.  The  money  paid  to  the  consuls  of 
Columbia  alone  amounts  to  a  charge  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  countries.  The  whole  amount  of  our  exports 
and  imports  to  South  America  is  about  eleven  millions ;  and  our  consular 
and  diplomatic  establishments  in  Jthese  .states. cost  £60,521,  the  former 
£27,241  aod  the  latter  £33^100*.  •  In4he  4rade  with  scmie  states  these 
expenses  are  partictdarly  exorbitant* '  For  instance,  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  per-centage  on  our  trade  with' Mexico  is  £l  :  0  :  7,  on  that 
with  Guatemala  £1Q :  17  :  2 ;  our.  exports  and  io^rts  to  the  former 
amounting  to  £73 l^OOO,- the- diplomatic- cost,  to  £4,400,  and  the  con- 
sular expense  to  £3000 ;  *  while  our  trade  to  Guatemala  amounts  only 
to  £13,813,  and  the  consular  expense 'is  £1500.  There  is  no  neces- 
»t]r  for  these  charge,  which  result  solely  from  negligence  and  abuse  in 
the  foreign  department,*  from  extravagant  salaries,  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  consuls  to  places  where  none  are*  required,  and  from  the  plural 
appointments  of  consuls,  vice-consuls^  and  consuls>general,  when  a  single 
individual  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  official  duty. 

The  little  duty  these  -gentlemen  discharge  may  be  inferred  fmm  the 
feet  that  many  hold'  other  situations,  apparently  requiring  their  entire 
perBonal  attention^  while  others  hold  the  appointment  of  consul  in 
America  or  distant  parts  .of  Europe,  an3  reside  constantly  in  the 
metropolis.  -In  1792  the  total  charge  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
establishments,  including  pensions,  amounted  to  £113,927;  in  1829, 
the  same  establishments  cost  £366,000 ;  and  the  charge  of  the  consular 
department  alone  was.  £121,820,  being  nearly  £8,000  more  than  the 
charge  of  both  establishments  just  before  the  French  revolutionary  war. 
We  shall  conclude  the  chapter  with  subjoining  a  few  documents  ab- 
stracted from  parliamentary  papers,  which  will  illustrate  and  authenticate 
our  previous  exposition,  and  show  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  the 
national  expenditure. 

Salaries  and  Pensions- to -Ambassadors  and  Consuls, — Pari.  Paper, 

No.  305;  Session  1830. 


Yew. 

Salaries  to 
Ambassadors'. 

Salaries  to 
Consals. 

Pensions  to 

AeUred  Foreign 

Mioisters. 

Pensions  to 
Consuls. 

Charge  for 
Diplomatists 
and  Consuls. 

1822 

£144,135 

£80,070 

£52,206 

£1,190 

£305,772 

l«2t 

•    130,866    • 

29,740 

.62,603 

1,036 

382y463 

1824 

186,611 

33,091 

63)647 

890 

361,728 

1825 

132,801 

62)625 

66,938 

1,368 

418,637 

1626 

142,684 

40,975 

63/150 

3,370 

469,638 

1827 

192,553 

61,100 

62,318 

3,370 

412,159 

1828 

133,168 

60,  26 

66,772 

4,270 

407,117 

1829 

132,140 

49^2 

64,719 

4,670 

366,004 

i 
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Salarit.s  and  Allowances  for  House-rent  of  Diplomatic  Servants 
abroad, — Parliamentary  Report,  No.  337,  Sew.  1831. 

Allowance 
for 
HcBidence.  Character.  Salary.    House-rent 

France,  Ambassador    £10,000 

Secretary  of  Embassy '»W» 

FirvtAttacM 4«0 

RiissM.           Ambatiador    10,00«..    £1,000 

Secretary  of  Embassy   •••  IfOOO 

First  AttachI) 400 

Auatiia,          Ambassador    9,000....      900 

Secretary  of  Embassy   •• 900 

FiretAttachi 3M0 

Turkey,          Ambassador    • 0,^00 

Secretary  of  Embassy  800 

First  Attachfe 2«0 

^iMta.             EoToy  tnd  Min.  Plenipo 6,000..  ••      500 

Seereitary  of  Legation «• 

FirstAttach6 260 

PfHMM.          Envoy  and  Min.  Plenipo 6,000. ...      500 

Secretary  of  Legation    660. . . .      500 

First  Attachfc 260 

WMkhgitm,  EoToy  and  Min.  Plenipo 4,600. . . .      500 

Secretary  of  Legation    560 

FirstAttachfc 300 

l>lapUs.           Envoy  and  Min.  Plenipo 4,000..,.      400 

Secretary  of  Legation   600 

First  Attach^ — 

Pcrtwgal,        Enyoy  and  Min.  Plenipo 4,000....      400 

Secretary  of  Legation   •« 600 

First  Attochfe 

Brazil,            Envoy  and  Min.  Plenipo •  4,000....      500 

Secretary  of  Legation    660 

First  Attach^ 260 

UiAkmd,         Envoy  and  Min.  Plenipo 3,600....      400 

Secretary  of  Legalion 500 

First  Attacbfe 

Belgium,         Envoy  and  Min.  Plenipo 3,600....      400 

Secretary  of  Legation    500 

FirstAttachfe p 

Sweden.          Envoy H?S?--     ^^® 

Secretary  of  Legation    600 

Denmark.^    Envoy *'???••••      ^^ 

Secretary  of  Legation 600 

Bnrartn.          Envoy ^'SS?'***      *^ 

Secretary  of  Legation   600 

Sardinia,         Envoy 3,600...,      500 

Secretary  of  Legation 600 

German DUt,  Min,  Plenipo 2,600....      300 

Secretary  of  Legation  400 

A  ttacb^  and  G erman  Translator 200 

If Mftcfw^Mrgr. Min.  Plenipo 2,000....      300 

Secretary  of  Legation    400 

Suxonf,          Min.  Plenipo.     .* 2,000....      300 

Secretary  of  Legation   200 

Carried  forward ....  £103,550  7,800    ^ 
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Allowance 
for 
ResideBce.  Character*  Salary.    House  rent 

Biought  forward ,£103,550     • .  7300 

Tutcmiy,        Min.  Plenipo 2,000. •••      300 

Secretary  of  Legation    ••••••••••  400....      800 

MteerloMf.  Min.  Plenipo 8,000....      850 

Secretary  of  Xiegatioa  400 

Gneee,          Blinister  Resident .. • •  8,000....      200 

Secretary  of  Legation   400 

Mexico,          Min. Plenipo.  • 8,000....      400 

Secratary  of  Legation  600 

First  Attache 200 

CUuHbh.       Minister  Plenipotentiary 3,600....      400 

Secretary  of  Legation 600 

First  Attach^ 800 

Baeass^jfres.  Minister  Plenipotentiary •• 8,000....      300 

Secretary  of  Legation  .••.. • 500 

AlbanuL         Agent 1,000 

Salaries £124,160         0,950 


These  sftlaries  and  allowanees  for  rant  are  exdosire  of  charges  for 
outfit,  joiiniejB  oaty  postage,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  which  swell 
to  a  considerable  amoont  the  civil  contingencies  of  the  year.  After 
three,  four,  or  seven  years  aervice,  it  has  been  usual  to  grant  retiring 
pmsions  to  foreign  ministers  of  £2000  or  £1500  a-year;  but  from  a 
letter  of  Lord  Ptdmerston's,  dated  August  31, 1831,  it  appears  ministers 
liave  determined  to  act  on  the  following  resolutions  of  Sir  H.  Pamell's 
finance  committee  of  1828:—"  1.  That  no  person  whatever  shall  be 
entitled  to  raceive  a  dipfaHnatic  pension  until  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  his  first  commission,  nor  unless  he  shall  have 
actually  served  ten  years.  2.  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  the  first  class  (£2,000  a-year),  unless  he  shall  have  actually  served 
three  years  as  ambassador  at  some  foreign  court.  3.  That  pensions  to 
envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  the  greater  courts  shall  not 
exceed  1500  a-year,  and  riiall  not  be  granted  until  after  five  years' 
residence  in  that  capacity  at  a  foreign  court.  4.  That  pensions  to 
envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  at  other  courts,  and  to  ministers, 
shall  not  exceed  £1000  a-year  after  a  similar  period  of  residence. 
5.  And  last,  that  pensions  in  the  remaining  class  shall  not  exceed  £800 
a-year  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  time  of  residence.'*-— Par/ta- 
meniary  Paper,  No.  337,  Se$s.  1831. 
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Almost  imperceptibly  to  ourselvca,  we  are  drawn  thnTogh  tbe  difft 
departments  of  our  under CakiDg  in  heraldic  order:  firBt,  we  expl 
the  Church  ia  all  its  ramifications ;  next  the  rerenuM  of  the  Mnnai 
aftarwanis  the  monarch's  chief  couooil,  and  his  reprewatativee  in 
persons  of  bis  Brabassadort,  envoys  extraordinary,  and  ministers  pi 
potentiary  ;  and  now  we  come  to  the  Aristocracy,  which,  accordic 
the  established  rules  of  precedency,  ought  to  follow  the  Clergy  and 
Crown. 

Before  entering  on  tbe  more  Mriom  detMls  of  our  preaeat  sabject 
caiuiot  help  pausing  a  moment,  on  the  threshold,  to  Micitate  ourst 
and  readers  on  the  triumphs  already  achieved  by  the  progress  of  ki 
ledge.  Three  centuriee  are  only  a  step  in  the  history  of  nations, 
within  that  period,  bow  many  fictions  of  feudality  and  priestcraft 
been  dtBHipat«d,  and  which  are  now  only  reverted  to  aasonrcea  of  am 
ment,  like  the  delusions  of  witchcraft  and  demonology.  Only  Uhs 
the  supremacy  of  the  Clergy,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Wken 
enjoyed  almost  impunity  fw  every  cnme,  by  exeaption  ironi  Be< 
jurisdiction.  It  strikingly  demonstratea  tbe  influence  of  mind 
ignorance  ;  for  ecclesiastics,  at  that  era,  as  much  excelled  the  lail 
mental  attainmeiUs  as  in  the  magnitude  of  their  poMessioos.  £ 
pre-eminence  is  either  lost  or  fiat  disappearing :  in  science  end 
fonnation  they  are  manifestly  behind  other  rlnwinn  of  the  com 
nity;  their  moral  influence  is  insignificant ;  tbe  chief  advantages  i 
retain  are  their  revenues,  and  the  pormanent  enjoyment  of  these 
being  founded  on  any  claiin  of  right  or  soeial  ntiK^,  public  convii 
ha*  decreed  against  them,  and  the  general  verdict  waits  only  h 
carried  into  executitm. 

Among  the  fictions  of  Regality  the  most  prvpoaleronB  was  the  c 
of  divine  right,  which  has  bk^o[^e  too  common  place  a  drollery  over 
mirth.  Still  it  cannot  be  foi^tton,  that,  so  recently  as  tbe  last  ol 
Stuarts,  this  dogma  had  many  disciples,  and  some  remains  of 
aingnlar  faith  are  now  to  be  found.  An  attempt  has  been  madi 
erect  a  new  idol  in  the  pretensions  of  Legilimact/ :  bnt,  in  an  ag 
discussion,  imposture  cannot  long  maintain  its  ground,  and  this 
soon  trampled  under  foot.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  this  iii 
try,  tbe  English  had  shown  their  contempt  for  hereditary  right  by 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  tbe  Prince  of  Orange ;  the  French  snbaeque 
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by  the  expalsi<m  of  Charies  X.  and  the  adoption  of  Philip  I. ;  and  the 
noa-interference  of  the  European  powers  in  the  mighty  movement  of 
1830  has  put  an  everlasting  seal  on  this  species  of  secular  supersti" 

tion. 

Let  OS  next  advert  to  the  fictions  of  the  Third  Estate :  hy  some  acci- 
dent the  English  Aristocracy  have  contrived  to  retain  a  greater  proporw 
tion  of  their  ancient  influence  and  endowments  than  any  other  privi- 
leged order  of  the  community.  The  circumstances  to  which  this  may 
be  ascribed  appear  principally  the  following.  First,  the  English  nobility 
had  the  good  sense  to  give  up  in  time  a  portion  of  their  more  revolting 
usurpations,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  preserve  entire,  in  a 
more  palmy  state  of  enjoyment  and  for  a  longer  term,  the  remainder, 
tbw  any  similar  class  in  Europe.  Secondly,  at  an  early  period  of  our 
annals  Uiey  obtained  a  hold  on  popular  support,  by  aiding  the  people  in 
lesistiDg  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  Lastly,  and  latterly,  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  them 
bave  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  influential  classes  by  the  adoption  of 
liberal  principles,  and  by  impressing  them  with  the  belief  that  a  conser* 
vaiiFe  principle  identifies  the  immunities  of  their  'order'  with  the  general 
peace  and  welfleire*  Some  of  these  sources  of  respect  and  power  are 
manifestly  losing  ground  in  popular  estimation.  For  what  services  the 
Aristocracy  have  rendered  to  civil  liberty  they  have  been  amply  remu* 
nerated  by  the  long  exercise  of  the  political  franchises  of  the  People, 
by  the  receipt  of  enonnous  rents^  and  by  the  absorption  of  public  taxes. 
The  assumption  of  a  community  of  interest  with  the  People  is  partly 
belied  by  their  own  legislative  acts,  in  which  they  obviously  consider 
they  have  an  interest  different  from  that  of  other  classes  of  society.  In 
short,  the  tiaie  has  arrived,  when  the  power  and  institutions  of  the 
privileged  orders  may  be  fitly  passed  in  review;  they  have  already  oon** 
ceded  many  immunities,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  period  has  arrived 
when  they  will  be  called  upon  to -make  further  concessions  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

There  waa  a  time,  as  every  body  knows,  when  lokds  were  petty 
despots  on  their-  domains.  They  had  their  dungeon-castles,  in  which  they 
could,  at  their  own  arbitrary  will,  torture,  imprison,  and  even  execute, 
their  fellow-creatures.  They  could,  when  it  suited  their  sovereign 
pleasure,  sally  forth  on  the  public  highways,  and,  with  impunity,  roh 
^d  maltreat  whatever  luckless  traveller  they  happmied  to  meet.  They 
had  even  immunities  still  more  revolting  to  human  feeling.  One,  it 
is  true,  can  hardly  bring  the  mind  to  believe  that  such  monstrous  usages 
as  those  which  gave  rise  to  borough-English  and  child-wit  ever  ex- 
isted ;  yet  that  they  did  is  unquestionable,  and  the  memorials  of  these 
customs,  subsisting  in  the  borou^  oi  Stafford,  in  the  county  of  Essex^ 
And  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  place  the  &cts  beyond  dispute.  By  the 
former  usage  the  lord  claimed  the  trifling  perquisite,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  marriage  on  his  estate,  of  sleeping  the  first  night  with  the  bride  ; 
ftsd  the  latter  desigmates  a  penalty  which  a  woman  had  to  pay  who  had 
soSered  herself  to  be  begotten  with  child  without  the  lord's  peirfniasion* 
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Thank  heaven  our  seigneurs  Imve  abated  somelhing  of  their  ancient 
privileges ;  still  the  hare  knowledge  that  such  usages  once  existed — that 
they  are  associated  with  the  name — ^is  sufficient  to  make  the  mere  titles 
of  lord,  haron,  and  duke,  an  offence — an  insult  to  human  reason — an 
abomination — ij^hich  modem  and  civilized  Europe  ought  no  longer  to 
tolerate. 

Having  adverted  to  a  few  of  the  ancient  impostures  and  usurpatioofl, 
chiefly  to  show  to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  human  nature  may  be 
reduced,  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  the  immunities  and  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Aristocracy,  and  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  ar- 
rogate and  maintain  by  a  monopoly  of  political  power.  It  is  a  subject 
of  vast  importance,  and  one,  we  believe,  when  ^rly  placed  before  our 
countrymen,  about  which  there  will  hardly  exist  diversity  of  opinion. 

In  contemplating  the  English  government,  one  peculiar  feature  may 
be  remarked  in  every  branch  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity :  in  each 
branch  there  is  an  entire  departure  from  the  original  object  of  its  insti- 
tution. In  the  ecclesiastical  state,  no  such  abuse  as  clerical  sinecurists 
was  formerly  known ;  every  order  had  some  duties  to  discharge,  for 
which  they  received  their  incomes  :  but  now  we  find  that  the  episcopal, 
dignified,  and  one- third  of  the  parochial  clergy  receive  four  or  five 
MILLIONS  annually,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  say  any  service  whatever  is 
rendered  to  society.  The  House  of  Commons,  originally  intended  to 
represent  the  property,  intelligence,  and  population  of  the  state,  has 
become  the  mere  organ  of  the  Aristocracy;  who,  according  to  the 
constitution,  ought  not  to  have  the  least  influence  over  its  deliberations. 
The  executive,  by  the  delegation  of  its  powers  to  ministers  and  judges, 
exhibits  a  similar  dereliction  from  civil  and  military  duties  :  and,  lastly, 
in  the  House  of  Peers  we  find  a  corresponding  abandonment  of  civil 
functions;  the  dukes,  earls,  and  barons  had  all,  formerly,  as  their 
names  import,  important  duties  to  discharge  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  object  of  reform  is  not  to  destroy  the  established  church,  pull 
down  the  two  liouses  of  parliament,  nor  invade  the  rights  of  tlie 
Crown ;  but  to  restore,  as  far  as  the  altered  state  of  society  will  allow, 
those  different  orders  to  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  authority. 

Of  the  different  innovations  on  the  ancient  system,  there  is  none 
more  flagrant  than  those  of  the  Aristocracy :  it  has  swallowed  up  not 
only  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but 
also  the  immunities  of  the  church.  At  no  former  period  of  history 
was  the  power  of  the  Aristocracy  so  absolute,  nor  did  they  enjoy  a 
tithe  of  their  present  advantages.  During  the  Norman  Kings,  and  the 
first  kings  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  down  to  the  passing  of  Magna 
Charta,  though  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  many  instances,  proved 
but  a  feeble  harrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons,  yet,  when 
united  with  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  it  was  at  all  times  able  to  set 
some  bounds  to  their  authority.  After  the  passing  of  the  Great 
Charter,  the  growth  of  manufactures,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  gave  rise  to  the  Commons.  This  order,  unknown 
to  the  preceding  period,    gradually  rose  into  great  importance,    and 
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oltinately  became  aUe  not  onlj  to  preacribe  bounds  to  the  Arutocracy, 
but  also  to  the  Monarch.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Commons  brought  one  monarch  to  the  block,  and  abolished  the  House 
of  Peers.  But  its  ascendancy  was  of  short  duration.  The  return  of 
Charles  II.  — the  restoration  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  which  had  been 
fitrack  out  of  the  representation  during  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell, 
to  the  right  of  returning  members  of  parliament, — the  introduction  of 
piriiamentary  cormption  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — ^more  systema- 
tically and  openly  practised  under  William  III.  and  perfected  under  the 
administratioa  of  Walpole,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. — completely 
umihilated  the  powers  of  the  Commons,  and  gave  to  the  Aristocracy 
its  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  ascendancy. 

Having  obtained  the  power,  the  Aristocracy  have  exercised  it  as  un- 
controlled power  usually  is  exercised,  namely,  solely  for  their  own 
advantage :  they  have  rid  themselves  of  what  duties  were  anciently 
annexed  to  their  order,  and  monopolised  nearly  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  society. 

The  ancient  nobility  bad  not  only  to  provide  a  sufficient  military  force 
for  die  defence  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  had  also  the  adminis« 
tration  of  justice,  the  coining  of  money,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
internal  goYemment  of  the  country  committed  to  their  care.*  On 
such  conditions,  their  estates  were  originally  granted  :  these  they  retain ; 
bat  as  to  the  duties  annexed,  they  have  placed  them  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  the  Commons  now,  who 
either  discharge,  or  pay  for  being  discharged,  all  the  duties  of  the 
state.  If  we  only  examine  the  list  of  taxes,  as  we  shortly  intend  to  do, 
we  shall  find  that  the  aristocracy  have,  comparatively,  exempted 
themselves  from  impost,  while  the  burthen  falls  exclusively  on  the 
people.  The  duties  imposed  by  the  corn-laws  are  a  tax  paid  directly 
for  the  support  of  this  order;  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  land-tax, 
a  trifling  impost,  all  other  duties,  the  assessed  taxes,  excise,  customs, 
stamps,  post-office  duties,  fall  with  disproportionate  weight  on  the 
middling  and  working  classes,  and  scarcely  touch  the  massive  incomes 
of  the  nobility. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  evils  resulting  from  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  peerage.  Instead  of  bearing  the  burthen  of  taxation,  which,  in 
hct,  is  the  original  tenure  on  which  they  acquired  their  territorial  posses- 
sions, they  have  laid  it  on  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and 
oi^pressive.  The  comforts  of  one  class  ought  never  to  be  encroached 
upon,  while  another  class  remams  in  the  enjoyment  of  redundant 
luxuries.  It  is  the  legitimate  object  of  good  government  to  prevent  the 
extremes  of  wealth  and  indigence,  and  di&se  equally,  through  all 
classes,  the  bounties  of  nature.  But  the  aristocratic  system  is  the 
reverse  of  this  principle.     It  weighs  chiefly  on  want  and  penury ;  it 


•  Blackstone'i  Comment. b.iv.ch.  iv.  and  v.  and  Smith's  Wealth  of  NaUons, 
b.  iii.  ch.  iv.  where  the  nature  of  the  ancient  tenures  is  investigated. 
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tramplei  on  tboM  HlTeady  depreaaed ;  and  craahm,  slmoat  to  annihil) 
the  most  lueful  claiwi  by  ita  nnceuiiig  exaction*. 

It  ia  tiot  oar  pnrpoM  to  invut^te  the  utility  and  origin  of  an 
ditary  priyile^d  clau.  It  is,  do  doubt,  a  qoMtioutble  bypotbe 
not  supported  at  least  by  the  cotemporafy  iUoatration  of  many 
familiei — that  wiadom  and  fitnesa  for  tlie  administration  of  nai 
a&iiB  are  inheritable  endowments.  Besides  whicb,  men  seldom 
pains  to  cultiTBte  snperfluous  actjairaments :  cimseqiwntly,  it  ia  a  a 
objection  to  bereditary  bononrs,  that  those  bom  to  them  bar 
necessity  for  cnltivating  the  virtues  by  which,  perhaps,  they  were 
ginally  acquired.  A  principal  motive  for  the  institntion  of  hered 
right  has  ceased  to  be  of  weight.  Originally  it  was  intended  to  g 
against  disputed  succession,  and  prerent  the  division  of  power*  e 
tial  to  the  security  of  communities  and  property.  But  the  introdu 
of  the  representative  principle  in  govammenta,  the  more  general  i 
sion  of  intelligence,  of  habits  of  onler,  of  respect  for  individual  cl 
has  rendered  these  precautions  no  longer  essential  to  the  maintanai 
social  institutions.  Leaving,  however,  the  general  discussion  o 
qneation,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  categorically,  the  real  and  pr« 
grievaDces  entailed  on  the  commona  of  ^igland  by  the  advantagea 
immunities  of  the  Aristocracy. 

I.    RIGHT   OF   !PRIN00£NITUXE   AND    EHTAILS. 

For  the  last  ten  years  a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said, 
jostly  too,  on  the  evils  of  monopolies ;  but  hardly  any  one  baa  toi; 
upon  the  monopoly  of  land.  Many,  even  of  the  Aristocracy,  bare 
lealous  and  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  establish  unresti 
freedom  in  commerce  ;  they  perceived  the  advantt^es  of  liberty  I 
exchange  of  commodities,  but  they  have  been  indifferent  or  eile: 
the  advantages  of  liberty  in  the  eiichauge  of  the  soil.  Yet,  wb 
the  right  of  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  entail,  but  a  monopc 
grievous  and  pemicions  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  East . 
Company?  What  right  bad  an  assembly  of  htlf-civiliied  men,  i 
6ve  hundred  years  ago,  to  tie  up  the  great  estates  of  the  counti 
perpetuity ;  to  enact  that,  whatever  changes  of  society  might  inter 
they  should  never  be  subdivided,  nor  severed  from  their  lineal  hei 
long  OS  they  endured  ?  Was  not  this  creating  a  moikopoly  ?  D 
not  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  sale  and  division  of  propei 
keep  up  the  price  of  land  to  an  artificial  height — impede  fair  co 
tition — limit  the  market  of  buyers — and  impose  reatrictions  on 
freedom  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  sell  ? 

Moreover,  the  statute  De  donit,  or  of  "Great  Men,"  as  it  ii 
quently  called,  perpetuated  a  LANDED  intehbbt  ;  that  is,  an  ord 
men  with  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the  community,  and 
armed  with  the  power  of  the  state,  have  been  able  to  treat  with  a) 
favor  their  peculiar  class,  by  imposing  upon  it  lighter  burtbeo 
protecting  it  &om   competition,  and  other    expedients   which  tc 
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directlj  to  their  owb  greatneM  and  emolument  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
general  welfare. 

Tlie  motives  which  originated  this  feudal  institution,  as  before  ob- 
senred,  have,  in  great  part,  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  disorderly  era  of 
£dwaid  I.  the  right  of  the  first-bom  to  the  undivided  possession  of 
his  ancestor  was  a  law  of  peace ;  and,  by  consolidating  indisputably  the 
power  which  the  entire  property  gave  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
it  was  a  law  of  security.  To  divide  the  inheritance  was  to  ruin  it, 
aod  to  expose  the  dwellers  upon  it,  who  depended  on  the  proprietor  for 
protection^  to  be  oppressed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  desolating  incur- 
sions of  neighbouring  and  ferocious  rivals.  In  the  existing  state  of 
society  no  such  pretexts  can  be  urged.  The  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
eajoy  personal  security,  and  the  owner  of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  as  the  owner  of  100,000.  The  right  of  primo- 
geniture, however,  still  subsists ;  and  as,  of  all  institutions,  it  is  the 
most  adapted  to  flatter  the  pride  of  great  families,  it  will  be  tenaciously 
upheld  by  the  Aristocracy.  In  other  respects  it  is  an  unmixed  evil ; 
it  is  even  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  the  landowners ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  welfiu^  of  a  numerous  family  than  a  right 
which,  in  order  "  to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children;" 
and  reduces  them  to  the  alternative  of  obtaining  subsistence  either  as 
mendicants  or  depredators  on  the  bounty  and  involuntary  contributions 
of  the  community. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  ektails,  which  are  the  natural 
consequence  of  primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve  the 
lineal  succession  of  which  primogeniture  first  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
binder  any  part  of  the  original  patrimony  from  being  conveyed  out  of 
the  proposed  line,  either  by  gift,  devise,  or  alienation,  either  by  the 
folly  or  by  the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  successive  possessors.  When 
great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  principality,  such  curtailed  inhe- 
ritances might  not  be  indefensible.  Like  what  are  called  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  some  communities,  they  might  frequently  hinder  the 
security  of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the  incapacity  or 
extravagance  of  one  man.  But,  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  when 
property  is  so  well  secured,  when  small  as  well  as  great  estates  derive 
their  security  from  inviolable  laws,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
such  defensive  restrictions.  They  are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of 
all  suppositions,  the  supposition  that  every  successive  generation  of  men 
have  not  an  equal  right  to  the  earth  and  to  all  that  it  contains  ;  but 
that  the  property  of  the  present  generation  should  be  fettered  and 
regulated  by  barbarians  who  died  centuries  ago.  Entails,  however, 
are  still  respected  in  England;  and  it  is  only  in  particular  cases, 
by  means  of  legal  fictions,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  new  views  of  social  expediency,  that  estates  tied  up  by  them  can 
be  alienated.*  They  are  deemed  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
monopoly  of   the  aristocracy  in  the  enjoyment  of   political    power, 

•  

*  Humphreys  on  the  Laws  of  Real  Property,  2d  edit.  p.  91. 
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honour,  dig^ties,  and  offices ;  having  nsurped  man j  advantages  over 
their  fellow  citizens,  lest  their  poverty  should  render  them  ridiculous,  it 
is  thought  reasonable  that  they  should  have  others.  It  is,  however, 
an  oppressive  and  indefensible  grievance.  In  the  present  state  of" 
society  there  is  no  utility  in  guaranteeing  to  particular  families  the  per- 
petual enjoyment  of  vast  masses  of  property— that  this  property  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  life — that  it  shall  not,  like 
personal  estates,  either  be  deviseable  or  saleable — and  that  all,  except 
members  of  the  privileged  order,  shall  be  irrevocably  interdicted  from 
ever  becoming  proprietors  of  the  soil — of  that  soil  which  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  whole  community. 

Other  evils  result  from  this  feudal  institution.  Primogeniture  en- 
riches one,  and  leaves  all  the  other  members  of  a  family  destitute. 
Hence  they  are  thrown,  like  mendicants,  on  the  public  for  support  ; 
but  they  are  unlike  mendicants  in  this — that  the  public  has  no  option, 
whether  they  will  support  them  or  not.  The  Aristocracy,  usurping  the 
power  of  the  state,  have  the  means  under  various  pretexts,  of  extorting*, 
for  the  junior  branches  of  their  families,  a  forced  subsistence.  They 
patronize  a  ponderous  and  sinecure  church-establishment ;  they  wage 
long  and  unnecessary  wars,  to  create  employments  in  the  army  and 
navy ;  they  conquer  and  retain  useless  colonies ;  they  set  on  foot  ex- 
pensive missions  of  diplomacy,  and  keep  an  ambassdor  or  consul,  and 
often  both,  at  almost  every  petty  state  and  every  petty  port  in  the 
world;  they  Create  offices  without  duties,  grant  unmerited  pen- 
sions, keep  up  unnecessary  places  in  the  royal  household,  in  the  ad- 
miralty, the  treasury,  the  customs,  excise,  courts  of  law,  and  every 
department  of  the  public  administration  :  by  these  and  other  expedients, 
the  junior  as  well  as  elder  branches  of  the  great  families  are  amply 
provided  for  out  of  the  taxes.  They  live  in  profusion  and  luxury  ;  and 
those  by  whom  they  are  maintained  alone  subsist  in  indigence  and 
privation. 

It  is  only  in  the  less  civilized  states  of  Europe,  in  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Poland  and  Russia,  that  primogeniture  is  retained.  Countries  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  political  regeneration  have  abolished  this  remnant  of 
feudality,  and  introduced  the  law  of  equal  partibility.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  reform  are  visible  in  the  condition  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands ;  in  the  greater  harmony  subsisting  among  the  different 
classes  of  society — in  the  absence  of  the  miserable  jealousy  and 
exclusiveness  that  embitter  domestic  intercourse  in  England — in  the 
public  spirit,  unanimity,  and  personal  independence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, produced,  no  doubt,  by  a  conviction  of  common  interests,  recipro- 
cal obligations,  and  equal  participation  in  all  the  advantages  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  social  state. 


II.   PRIVILEGES    OF    PEERS. 


There  are  other  laws  originating  in  the  same  aristocratic  spirit,  and 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  similar   exclusive  privileges,  as  those 
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described  ia  the  last  section.  Sach  are  the  Insolvent  Laws.  Lest  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  ahould  be  violated,  his  person  is  privileged  from  arrest 
for  debt.  Whj  should  this  be  tolerated  ?  He  is  not  ostensibly  entrusted 
witb  lepresentative  functions,  like  the  members  of  the  lower  house. 
He  represents  only  himself,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
Scotland  and  the  twenty-eight  peers  of  Ireland.  Why,  then,  should  his 
person  be  protected  from  imprisonment,  if  he  is  so  inexcusably  improvi- 
d6nt,  with  all  the  advantages  he  enjoys,  as  to  incur  debts  he  cannot 
pay  ?  A  Scotch  peer^  though  not  one  of  those  sitting  in  parliament, 
is  privileged  from  arrest,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  Lord  Mordington. 
This  lord,  who  was  a  Scotch  peer,  but  not  one  of  those  who  sat  in 
parliament,  being  arrested,  moved  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  be 
discharged,  ae  heing  entitled,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a  peer  of  Great  Britain;  and  prayed  an  attachment  against  the 
^iff;  when  a  rule  was  granted  to  show  cause.  Upon  this,  the 
bailiff  made  an  affidavit,  that  when  he  arrested  the  said  lord  he  was  so 
mean  in  his  apparel,  as  having  a  worn-out  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  dirty 
shirt  on,  and  hut  sixteen-pence  in  his  pocket,  he  could  not  suppose  him 
to  be  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  and,  therefore,  through  inadvertency, 
arrested  him.  The  Court  discharged  the  lord,  and  made  the  bailifiP  ask 
pardon. 

A  peer,  sitting  in  judgment,  is  not  required  to  give  his  verdict  upon 
oath,  like  a  commoner,  but  upon  his  honour.  What  a  stigma  on  the 
other  classes  of  the  community !  Just  as  if  a  peer  alone  had  honour, 
and  all  others  were  base  perfidious  slaves,  from  whom  truth  could  only 
he  extorted  when  they  had  been  forced  into  the  presence  of  their 
Creator. 

A  member  of  the  lower  house  is  the  deputy  or  representative  of  others, 
and  cannot  delegate  his  powers ;  but  a  peer  represents  only  himself,  and 
loay  Yote  by  proxy  on  any  question,  even  though  he  haa  never  been 
present  to  discuss  its  merits. 

If  a  thief  breaks  into  a  church,  and  steals  the  surplice  or  cushion,  it 
^  not  like  stealing  a  ledger  or  cash-box  from  a  shop  or  counting-house 
7-it  is  sacrilege.  If  a  man  scandalizes  a  peer  by  speaking  evil  of  him, 
It  is  not  common  scandal,  it  is  scandalum  magnatumy  that  is,  great 
B^^andal,  subjecting  the  offender  to  indefinite  punishment. 

If  a  peer  job  in  the  funds,  as  many  of  them  do ;  or  if  he  get  up 
bubble  companies,  as  some  of  them  have  done,  to  dupe  credulous  people ; 
and  if  he  involve  himself  in  debt  by  these  fraudulent  practices,  you 
^^^nnot  imprison  him  to  enforce  payment ;  neither  can  you  make  him  a 
haokrupt,  and  sequestrate  his  estates.  The  property  of  a  peer,  like  his 
person,  has  a  dignity  about  it,  and  must  not  be  violated.  You  may 
^nock  down  Nathan  Rothschild,  though  he  is  a  very  rich  man,  or  a 
^onhipful  alderman,  or  even  a  right  honourable  lord  mayor,  and  the 
JQfitices  will  only  charge  you  a  few  shillings  for  the  liberty  you  have 
^ken ;  but  if  yon  knock  down  a  peer,  though  he  is  ever  so  insolent, 
't  18  almost  as  bad  as  murder. 
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Peers  being  gprea^  landowners,  therefore  land,  as  well  as  their 
persons,  enjoys  immunities  which  do  not  attach  to  chattel  property. 
A  noble  lord  may  run  into  as  much  debt  as  he  pleases,  and  then,  with 
impunity,  defraud  all  his  creditors.  He  may  live  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion ;  he  may  borrow  money  to  support  his  extravagance,  or  for 
providing  portions  for  younger  children,  making  the  most  solemn 
promises,  or  even  giving  his  written  engagement  to  repay  it ;  or  he 
may  raise  loans,  and  with  these  loans  buy  houses  and  land,  and  when 
he  dies  leave  the  houses  and  land  purchased  with  this  borrowed  money 
to  whom  he  pleases :  and  in  all  these  cases  the  lenders  who  have  trusted 
to  the  honour  of  a  peer  have  no  power  to  touch  a  shilling  worth  of  his 
real  estates. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  privileges  of  peers ;  we  shall  proceed  to  illus- 
trate other  results  of  aristocratic  legislation. 


III.    INJUSTICE   OF    ARISTOCRATIC    TAXATION. 


Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  incontestibly  the  necessity  of  the 
difiFerent  interests  in  society  being  represented  in  the  general  govern- 
ment than  the  course  of  fiscal  legislation.  The  political  power  of  the 
state,  we  need  not  repeat  nor  explain,  is  in  this  country  consolidated  in 
the  aristocracy.  If  we  only  glance  at  public  burthens  we  shall  see  with 
what  admirable  adroitness  they  have  been  distributed,  so  as  to  press  as 
lightly  as  possible  on  those  who  imposed  them,  and  with  disproportionate 
weight  on  those  who  had  no  share  in  their  imposition.  Does  not  this 
show  better  than  all  the  general  reasoning  in  the  world  the  utility  of 
universal  representation  ;  otherwise,  whatever  interest  is  unprotected 
will  assuredly  be  sacrificed,  and  this  injustice  will  be  perpetrated  by 
the  dominant  party,  however  exalted  this  dominant  party  may  be 
by  birth,  by  station,  by  education,  by  wealth,  or  other  adventitious 
circumstance. 

Let  us  appeal  to  facts  in  illustration  of  this  principle.  The  landed 
interest  is  the  primary  interest  of  the  Aristocracy ;  whatever  tends  to 
enhance  the  value  of  land  or  its  produce  tends  directly  to  augment  their 
incomes.  Hence,  their  leading  policy  has  been  to  protect  agriculture, 
to  encourage  husbandry,  by  abstaining  from  burthening  it  widi  imposti^, 
to  impose  no  additional  tax  on  land,  and  above  all  things  to  secure  the 
home  market  against  competition  from  abroad.  For  this  latter  purpose 
they  have  passed  laws  the  most  unjust  and  outrageous ;  the  importa^on 
of  some  articles  they  have  absolutely  prohibited  ;  others  they  have 
loaded  with  heavy  duties ;  so  that  they  have  been  able  to  sell  their  own 
produce  at  a  monopoly  price. 

The  following  list  of  articles  of  foreign  production,  and  the  import 
duties  to  which  they  are  subject,  will  show  to  what  extent  the  land- 
owners have  availed  themselves  of  political  power  to  promote  their  own 
interests,  by  excluding  foreign  competition. 
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£    f.  d. 

Bacon,  per  cwt.    •• 18  0 

Beer,  per  thirty-two  gallons 2  13  0  \ 

Butter,  per  cwt.    •••••.••••••     1     0  0 

Brisdeey  not  sorted,  per  lb 0     0  3 

Bristles,  sorted ••••     0     0  4 

Cider,perton 21   10  4 

Cheeee,  per  cwt. 0  10  6 

Gncnmbers,  ad  valorem >  •  •  •  •   20     0  0 

Eggs,  for  every  120     0     0  10 

Hay,  per  load  • • ...••      1     4  0 

Hair,  cows  and  oxen,  per  cwt.     ••<•..     0     2  6 

Hair-powder,  per  cwt.     9  15  0 

Hope,  per  cwt.     •• 8  11  0 

Hemp-seed,  per  quarter  • •••••     2     0  0 

Hemp,  undressed,  per  cwt. ...•.     0    4  6 

Lard,  per  cwt.  ••• • •     0     8  6 

Madder,  per  cwt. • 0    6  0 

Mules  and  asses,  each* 0  10  6 

Horses,  each    ••     1     0  0 

Oil,  rape  and  linseed,  per  ton  • •  39  18  0 

Peas,  per  bushel 0     7  6 

Perry,perton 22  13  8 

Potatoes,  per  cwt •••     0     2  0 

Seeds,  clover,  hay,  &c.    •••     1     0  0 

Spirits,  foreign,  per  gallon  (I.  M.)  •  •  •  •      1     2  6 

Rum,  per  gallon   ••• •••••••••     0    8  6 

Tallow,  per  cwt. 0     3  2 

Tares,  per  quarter    •• •     0  10  0 

Timber,  per  load 2  15  0 


Wheat  16<.  5d.  a  quarter  to  1<.  according  as  the  price  rises  from 
6U.to  70s.  a  quarter. 

Barley  135.  lOd.  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises,  from 
32«.  to  40s.  a  quarter. 

Oats  10s.  9(f.  a  quarter  to  Is.  according  as  the  price  rises  from  24s. 
to  31s.  a  quarter. 

Beef,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  sheep,  and  swine  are  pn^bited  to  be  im- 
ported, by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  117. 

While  the  landowners  have  been  'Strenuously  exerting  themselves  to 
close,  hermetically,  if  possible,  the  home  market  against  foreign  agri- 
cultural produce,  they  have,  with  admirable  consistency  of  policy,  been 
ftt  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  throw  it  wide  open  for  the  admission 
of  foreign  manufactures.  This  places  their  conduct  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous light.  Surely,  if  a  free  ti*ade  in  manufactures  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  so  was  a  free  trade  in  the  produce  of  the 
^il.  But,  then,  our  feudal  Solons  do  not  deal  in  cotton,  nor  silk,  nor 
hardwares  ;    they  are  only  dealers  in  corn,  and  that  makes  all  the 
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difference.    The  working  and  effects  of  this  abominable  system  has 
been  justly  and  spiritedly  versified  in  the  foUowing  lines:—- 

Ye  coop  UB  up  and  tax  our  bread. 

And  wonder  why  we  pine ; 
But  ye're  fat,  and  roand,  and  red, 

And  fiU'd  with  tax-bought  wine. 

Thus  tweWe  rats  starre,  while  three  rati  thrive, 

(Like  you  on  mine  and  me)  | 
When  fifteen  rats  are  caged  alive 

With  food  for  nine  and  three. 

Haste !  haToc*f  torch  begins  to  glow. 

The  ending  is  begun  ; 
Make  haste !  destruction  thinks  ye  slow ; 

Make  haste  to  be  undone ! 

Why  are  je  call'd  '  my  Lord'  and  *  Squire/ 

While  fed  by  mine  and  me  : 
And  wringing  food,  and  clothes,  and  fire 

From  bread-tax'd  misery  ? 

Make  haste,  slow  rogues,  ftohibit  trade. 

Prohibit  honest  gain ; 
Tarn  all  the  good  that  God  hath  made 

To  fear,  and  hate,  and  pain. 

Till  beggars  all — assassins  all. 

All  cannibals  we  be ; 
And  death  shall  have  no  funeral 

Front  sbipless  sea  to  sea. — Cwn-Lmto  Rhymi$, 

It  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  ascertain  the  annual  burthen  imposed 
on  the  community  by  the  corn-tax.  It  appears,  from  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Milton,  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  in  the  year  ending  February  1830,  had 
been  645.  2d.  per  quarter.  The  average  price  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America,  during  the  same  period,  had  been  46$.  3d,  per  quarter. 
Now,  if  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn,  the  price 
in  England  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  Poland  or  in  the  United 
States ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  boroughmongers'  tax,  the  price  is 
about  205.  per  quarter  higher  :  so  that,  if  the  annual  consumption  of 
com  by  the  community  be  48  millions  of  quarters,  they  pay  exactly 
so  many  pounds  additional,  in  order  to  swell  the  rents  of  the  land- 
owners.* 

A  tax  upon  bread  is  the  most  oppressive  and  unjust  that  could  be 
imposed  on  the  industrious  classes.     A  man  with  £50  a-year  consumes, 


*  We  suppose  all  our  readers  have  read  Colonel  Thompson's  CaUchUm  ef 
the  Com  Laws,  price  six-pence.  His  True  Theonf  iif  Renty  price  three*pence,  is 
another  admirable  publication.  The  public  is  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for 
having  placed  the  science  of  Political  Economy  on  its  legs  again :  it  now 
stands  much  where  it  did  when  Adam  Smith  left  it,  after  a  perilous  escape 
through  the  thick  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  it  had  been  enveloped  by  the 
misleading  subtleties  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  followers. 
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indmdnalhfy  as  mneh  bread  as  a  man  with  £50,000,  and  coDBequently 
suttauis  as  g^reat  an  annual  loss  by  the  artificial  enhancement  of  its 
price.  All  taxes  on  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  fall  in  the  same 
disproportionate  manner.  They  are  like  a  fixed  per-centage  on  income, 
leried  iodisciinunately  on  every  person,  without  regard  to  large  or 
small  rerennes.  Sugar,  tea,  and  malt  are  articles  of  general  use ;  and 
the  labourer  and  artisan  contribute  exactly  in  the  same  proportion 
»  a  lord  on  their  individual  consumption  of  those  commodities.  In 
hct,  it  is  to  duties  of  this  description  the  Aristocracy  have  always 
shown  a  marked  partiality ;  the  excise,  it  is  known,  being  the  most 
productive  branch  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say  that  the  high 
price  of  labour  in  England  arose  chiefly  from  the  excise  ;  three-fifths  of 
the  wages  of  a  poor  man  passing  into  the  exchequer.  But  no  such 
proportion  of  the  incomes  of  the  Aristocracy  flows  into  the  public 
treasury. 

Yet  it  is  the  incomes  of  the  landed  interest,  as  we  shall  briefly 
iUustiatSy  which  form  the  most  legitimate  and  unexceptionable  fund  for 
taxation.  A  person  who  employs  himself  in  making  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  inexpressibles  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  leather  or  cloth 
beyond  the  price  of  his  labour.  Land,  however,  is  a  more  profitable 
material  to  work  upon ;  yielding  not  only  a  produce  adequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  its  culture,  but  also  a  surplus  ;  and  this  surplus  con- 
stitutes the  landlord*s  rent.  But  the  soil  of  every  country  belongs  to 
the  people  ;  consequently,  the  rent  or  surplus  revenue  it  yields  is  not 
so  much  the  property  of  a  particular  class  of  individuals  as  of  the 
whole  community.  It  follows  that  the  landowners  are  only  so  many 
^mioners  or  sinecuristB^  paid  out  of  a  revenue  which  originally  con- 
stituted the  sole  fund  out  of  which  all  the  exigencies  of  state  were  pro- 
dded. Instead  of  the  ''  Lords  of  the  Soil"  taxing  every  article  we 
eat  and  drink,  and  impeding,  with  vexatious  imposts,  eyerj  operation 
of  industry,  they  ought  to  have  laid  a  direct  tax  on  rent,  which  would 
have  been  easily  and  economically  collected.  They  have  acted  quite 
the  reverse.  The  Land-Tax  continues  to  be  levied  at  this  day  according 
to  the  defective  valuation  in  the  reign  of  William  III.;  and,  in  1798, 
it  was  made  perpetual  at  4s.  in  the  pound  on  the  inadequate  estimate  of 
the  rental  at  the  Revolution.  In  France  the  fancier ,  or  land-tax, 
^tooonts  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  annual  revenue;*  in  England  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  sixtieth  part.  The  proportion  of  our  excise,  cus- 
toms, and  assessed  taxes  to  similar  taxes  in  France,  is  as  forty-five  to 
^enty ;  while  the  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  former  to 
that  of  the  latter  is  as  three  to  two. 

Need  we  say  any  thing  further  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  aristo- 
cratic taxation,  or  the  selfish  purposes  to  which  the  political  power  of 
the  Oligarchy  has  been  perverted?  Yes,  we  shall  briefly  add  a  few 
njorefiwts. 


•  Lowe's  Present  State  of  England,  p.  Si8. 
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When  tbc  ineoiDe-tax  wms  impowd,  or  rather  when  it  waa  aci 

up  b^  the  Whigs,  in  1806,  lands  and  tenemeiita  were  a— ci— id  a 
in  the  ponnd.  Preciaely  the  same  aMaismant  was  laid  on  iai 
ariaing  from  profeaaiani,  trade,  or  other  rocation.  Thna  was  aa  1 
a  tax  levied  on  Terenoe  not  worth  6to  yeara'  pnrchaae  aa  on  rei 
worth  thirty  yeara'  pnichaae ;  in  other  words,  the  tax  waa  aix  i 
heavier  on  the  industrionB  than  on  the  nnprodnctive  claases  of  the 
munlty.  A  merchant,  attorney,  tradeaman,  or  •hojAeepeo',  wboai 
come  depended  entirely  on  hie  personal  exertiona — which  oeaaed  t 
death — and  by  sanngs  from  which  he  could  alone  make  a  proriaio 
fail  children  a^r  his  decease,  was  taxed  six  times  to  the  amount  o 
landowner,  hy  whom  the  burthen  .waa  imposed— whose  property 
entailed,  and  protected  from  all  liability  for  debts  howerer  extraragfi 
incurred. 

If  the  BoronghmoD^ra  ever  charge  theuiselves  with  any  bnrtl 
they  are  always  prompt  to  get  rid  of  them  the  first  opportunity,  thi 
they  touch  them  ever  so  lightly,  and  have  been  rendered  neceaaar 
their  own  infatoated  measures,  llins,  immediately  after  the  p 
before  any  reduction  in  the  public  esU^liehments,  or  in  the  wDom: 
the  monstrODa  debt  they  had  contracted,  the  income'tax  wna  abalii 
Again,  the  duty  on  horses  employed  in  hutbandry  has  been  long  ■ 
repealed,  but  tho  «Mlt-tax  is  still  continued,  and  the  beer-dnty- 
most  nniair  and  oppressive  of  all  dutiea — was  only  repealed  within  t 
two  years. 

From  some  duties  the  peerage  ia  exempted  altogether.  A  Ion 
parliament  sends  and  receives  all  letters  free  of  postage ;  he  uso 
fnuika  the  letters  of  all  his  relatives  and  friends ;  he  enjoys,  also, 
privil^e  of  sending  a  letter  from  London  by  the  post  on  Stinday 
sort  of  sabbath-breaking  which  would  be  considered  impiety  or  perl 
blasphemy  in  another  person. 

It  would  be  tediona  to  go  through  the  whole  roll  of  taxes,  to  si 
how  indulgent  our  legislators  have  been  to  themselves  and  how  on 
towards  the  rest  of  the  community.  If  a  lord  by  inheritance  succ 
to  an  estate  worth  £100,000,  he  baa  not  a  shilling  to  pay  to  gore 
ment.  If  a  rich  merchant  dies,  and  bequeaths  as  much  to  his  childi 
they  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of  £1500,  or,  if  there  is  no  will,  to 
amount  of  £2250.  If  a  poor  man  buy  a  cottage  for  £10,  he  has  I 
or  one-twentieth  part  of  die  purchase-money,  to  pay  for  a  coaveyai! 
If  a  nobleman  buy  aa  estate  worth  £50,000,  the  sUmp-duty  is  only  o 
hundred-and-eleventh  part  of  the  purchase-money,  or  £450.  A  sb 
larly  unequal  tax  is  incurred  in  borrowing  tmatl  sums  on  bond  or  mc 
gage,  while  special  &vour  is  shown  to  those  who  borrow  largt  sui 
If  a  man  has  e^ht  windows  in  hie  house  he  b  assessed  I65.  6^.;  ti 
has  one  more  he  is  charged  As.  6d.  for  it.  If  a  lord  has  180  windc 
he  is  charged  £46  :  II  :  3 ;  and  if  he  has  one  more  be  is  charged  01 
Is.  &d. ;  and  he  may  have  us  many  more  additional  windows  as 
pleases  at  the  same  low  rate  of  assessment.  If  a  poor  man's  horee, 
bis  ass,  paM  through  a  toll-bar  there  is  something  to  pay,  of  coun 
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bnt  if  a  lord's  hone  pass  through,  provided  it  is  employed  on  the  lord  s 

land,  there  is  nothing  to  pay.     If  a  cart  pass  through  a  toU-har,  loaded 

with  furniture  or  merchandize,  there  is  something  to  pay  for  the  cart, 

and  something  extra  to  pay  according  as  the  wheels  are  hroad  or  narrow ; 

bot  if  the  cart  is  loaded  with  manure  for  his  lordship's  estate,  the  cart  is 

free,  and  the  wheels  may  be  any  breadth  the  owner  pleases  without 

liability  to  extra  charges.     If  a  stage-coach,  or  hackney-carriage,  which 

a  tradesman  sometimes  indulges  in,  pass  through  a  turnpike,  it  must  pay 

toll  every  time  it  passes;  but  the  carriage  of  a  lord  or  gentleman  may 

]»» through  1 00  times  a  day,  if  he  please,  for  once  paying.     The  tax 

00  a  nobleman's  carriage  is,  per  year,  six  pounds ;  the  tax  on  a  glass- 

eoach,  which  a  poor  man  keeps  to  get  a  living  by,  and  which  is  hired  by 

dioee  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  carriage,  is,  per  year,  about  £160 ; 

the  tax  on  a  stage-coach,  which  is  paid  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to 

lure  even  a  glass-coach,  is,  per  year,  about  £260.     A  Paddington  stage, 

naming  every  hour,  pays,  daily,  for  mile-duty^  12s. ;  while  some  stages 

ran  more  than  100  miles  daily;  if  100  miles,  then  the  daily  mile  duty  is 

25f.,  which  must  all  be  paid  by  the  passengers  who  cannot  ride  in  their 

own  carriages,  which  travel  without  duty.     Riding  or  walking,  eating  or 

blinking,  there  is  inequality.     If  a  poor  person  refreshes  himself  with  a 

glass  of  spirits  (though  beer  would  be  better  for  his  health  and  pocket) 

be  ia  taxed  seventy  per  cent ;  but  if  he  takes  a  glass  of  wine,  which  is 

a  lord's  drink,  he  is  only  taxed  seventeen  per  cent.   Lords  do  not  smoke, 

though  they  sometimes  chew,  therefore  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  is  a  poor 

man's  luxury,  is  taxed  900  per  cent.     If  a  poor  servant-girl  advertises 

for  a  place  of  all  work,  she  is  taxed  3s,  6d, ;  if  a  lord  advertises  the 

nle  of  an  estate  he  pays  no  more.     The  house-tax  falls  heavily  on  the 

industrious  tradesman,  but  lightly  on  the  lord  and  esquire ;  the  former 

must  reside  in  town,  and  occupy  spacious  premises,  which  make  his  rent 

large,  and  the  tax  being  proportionate,   it  deducts  materially  from 

income,  while  the  latter  may  reside  in  the  country,  occupy  a  fine  man- 

sioQ,  and   not  be  rented  more  than  £50  per  annum.     Lastly,  lords, 

nnecurists,  pensioners,  and  gentlemen  may  retire  to  Paris,  Florence,  or 

Brussels,  for  any  thing  they  have  to  do,  or  any  good  they  are  capable  of 

doing,  l^  which  they  avoid  house- tax,  window-tax,  and  almost  every 

other  tax ;  but  the  tradesman  and  shopkeeper  are  adscripts  glebes, — 

they  must  stick  to  their  counting-houses  and  warehouses,  and  expiate, 

by  toil  and  frugality,  the  follies  and  extravagance  of  their  rulers. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  our  fiscal  regulations,  and  must,  we 
imagine,  demonstrate,  practically,  to  merchants,  copyholders,  shop-> 
keepers,  tradesmen,  and  the  middling  and  working  orders  generally,  the 
advantages  of  having  a  friend  at  court — that  is,  of  having  political 
rights — that  is,  of  having  real  representatives — that  is,  of  not  being 
^ed  without  their  consent — that  is,  of  having  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  instead  of  leaving  public  affietirs  to  the  exclusive 
iiuaiagement  of  noble  lords  and  their  nominees. 
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IV.       ARISTOCRATIC    GAME-LAWS. 

A  salmon  from  the  pool,  a  wand  from  the  wood,  and  a  deer  from  the  bills,  are 
thefts  which  no  man  was  eyer  ashamed  to  own. — FuUtiMg*»  PraverbM. 

We  learn  from  this  old  Gaelic  apophthegm, — the  sentiment  is  very 
ancient, — that  an  exclusive  right  to  game  and  other  fertB  naturce  does 
not  rest  on  the  same  hasis  as  property.  Mankind  will  not  be  easily 
convinced  that  stealing  a  hare  or  partridge  is  as  criminal  as  stealing  a 
man's  purse.  While  this  continues  the  popular  feeling,  it  is  vain  to 
multiply  acts  for  the  preservation  of  game.  Laws,  to  he  efficacious, 
should  he  in  accordance  with  puhlic  opinion ;  if  not,  they  only  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  excite  ill-hlood  and  contention,  and  multiply  instead 
of  diminishing  offences. 

Since  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  in  183I»  the 
legislature,  hy  the  Game  Act  of  last  session,  has  torn  out  one    of  the 
leaves  of  The  Black  Book :  we  then  declared  that,  for  this  single  object — 
that  of  getting  rid  of  the  demoralizing,  detestable,  ferocious,  and  pre- 
posterous game  code ;  we  said  *'  for  this  one  object  alone,  without  adverting 
to  the  church,  the  rotten  boroughs,  the  dead  weight,  or  other  national 
grievance ;  only  to  sweep  away  this  one  national  stigma  would  be  well 
worth  the  three  days*  fight  of  the  Parisians,  or  even  the  four  days' 
battle  of  the  Belgians."     Our  declarations   may  have   hastened    the 
abatement  of  one  of  the  most  insolent  oppressions  ever  exercised  over  a 
civilized  people,  and  accelerated  the  introduction  of  the  new  measure 
by  which  qualifications  to  kill  game  are  abolished,  and  game  is  allowed 
to  be  sold  like  other  commodities,  by  taking  out  a  license.     These  con- 
cessions have  removed  the  chief  objects  of  our  former  animadversion, 
and,  therefore,  what  we  have  to  say  will  be  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
next  than  of  the  present  generation ;  our  purpose  will  be  to  place  on 
record  a  specimen  of  the  revolting  tyranny  exercised  over  the  people  of 
England  by  an  usurping  Oligarchy  even  to  the  last  days  of  its  existence. 
Be  it  known  then  that  the  Boroughmongers,  down  to  the  twelfth  hour 
of  their  reign,  persisted  in  claiming  for  game  greater  protection  than  had 
ever  been  awarded  to  property ;  they  persisted  in  having  it  considered 
as  something  more  inviolate  and  sacred  than  household  goods;    they 
arbitrarily  fixed  on  certain  fowls  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
these,  in  their  sovereign  pleasure,  they  decreed  should  be  endowed  with 
peculiar  privileges  distinct  from  all  others ;  in  a  word,  that  they  should 
be  aristocrats  like  themselves,  and  it  should  be  highly  criminal  in  any 
base-born  man  to  kill  them,  or  eat  them,  or  buy  them,  or  sell  them, 
or  carry  them,  or  even  to  have  them  in  his  possession,  or  to  have  in  his 
possession  any  engine  or  instrument  by  which  the  dear  and  favoured 
creatures  might  be  slain,  maimed,  or  injured.     In  pursuance  of  these 
lordly  whims  they  framed  a  code  of  laws  to  which  we  will  venture  to 
say,  in  subtlety  and  refinement  of  insult,  nothing  equal  could  be  found  in 
the  records  of  the  vilest  despotism  ever  established  to  experiment  on  the 
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lifflitB  of  human  endnnmce ;  we  will  yenture  to  say  that,  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  least  pretence  to  freedom  and  civilization, 
was  there  to  be  found  a  body  of  laws  00  partial,  bo  repngnant  to  the 
oommon  sense  and  snbrersive  of  the  common  rights  of  mai^ind,  as  the 
gtine  laws  of  the  English  aristocracy ! 

To  enforce  their  haughty  immunities  the  Boroughmongers  fixed  on 
certain  fantastic  conceits,  which  they  called  qualifications  to  kill  game. 
These  (pudifications  were  not  founded  on  any  rational  consideration  of 
Te&lth,  intelligence,  or  social  usefulness.  A  rich  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer had  no  right  to  kill  game ;  his  warehouses  might  be  filled  with 
Tainable  merchandize;  he  might  give  employment  to  thousands  of 
people,  as  some  of  them  do  in  the  North,  yet  he  had  no  privilege  to 
meddle  with  the  aristocrats  of  the  air  nor  of  the  field !  His  wealth  was 
hau — it  was  not  feudal,  it  had  not  been  acquired  by  war,  plunder,  and 
confiscation,  and  did  not  qualify  to  spring  woodcocks,  no,  nor  even  to 
pop  at  a  snipe,  nor  a  teal,  nor  a  quail,  nor  a  land-rail.  A  parson^ 
bowever,  who  had  a  livitig  worth  £150  per  annum,  though  his  estate  was 
obIj  for  life,  might  kill  as  much  game  as  he  pleased. 

But  the  sages  of  the  King's  Bench  (blessed  be  their  names !)  were 
more  indulgent  than  the  boroughmongering  parliament:  they  determined 
that  even  plebeians  should  have  a  little  sport,  and  accordingly  ruled  that 
&  qualified  person  might  take  out  a  tradesman,  stock-broker,  clothier, 
attorney,  sargeon,  or  other  inferior  person  to  beat  the  bushes,  and  see  a 
f^are  kiUedj  and  he  should  not  be  liable  to  penalty.  But  beware  of  the 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  of  the  law ;  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  ignoble 
beings  ventured  to  meddle,  without  first  being  invited  by  a  lord  or  gen- 
tleman so  to  do,  he  was  fined,  or  else  imprisoned  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection.* Ah,  these  boroughmongers,  how  they  have  stabbed  us !  how 
they  have  kicked  us !  how  they  have  laughed  at  us ! 

Although  an  unqualified  man  was  not  allowed  to  kill  game,  it  might 

be  thought,  by  a  rational  mind,  he  would  be  permitted  to  buy  it  of  those 

wbo  were.     No,  he  was  not.     What,  the  lords  of  the  soil  become 

(dealers  and  chapmen !  degrade  grouse  and  black-cock  into  mere  com- 

nu^dities  of  traffic,  like  broad  cloth  and  calico !    Impossible !    Therefore 

tbey  passed  laws  that  game  should  neither  be  bought  nor  sold ;  that 

higglers,  victuallers,  poulterers,  pastry-cooks,  and  other  mean  persons 

should  not  carry  it,  nor  have  it  in  possession,  nor  should  any  unqualified 

person  have  in  his  possession  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  for  its 

injury  or  destruction.     If  an  unqualified  person  were  suspected — barely 

*t^pected,  mind — of  having  game,  or  any  dog,  gun,  or  snare  for  killing 

^^  wounding  it,  his  house  might  be  searched,  and  if  any  net  or  snare, 

pheasant,  partridge,  fish,  fowl,  or  other  game  were  found,  the  offender 

might  be  forthwith  carried  before  a  justice  and  fined,  or  sent  to  the 

House  of  Correction,  and  there  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour.     If  a 

man  only  happened  to  spoil  or  tread  on  the  egg  of  a  partridge,  pheasant, 

mallard,  teal,  bittern,  or  heron,  he  was  fined  or  imprisoned.     But  if  he 

*  »  Ann,  c.  14,  and  decisions  thereon ;  Loft,  178 ;  15  East  Reports,  4fi8. 
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went  forth  in  the  night  for  the  tUrd  time,  with  the  fiiU  intent  of  ca 
ut  aiistocTat  bird,  a  coney,  or  other  Kane,  he  wu  tramported  b 
tkt  teat  for  snwt  years,  or  impriconed,  and  kept  to  haid  lebonr. 
House  of  Correction  for  two  7eera;'Mid  if  be  ranawvyin  or 
armd  this  merciful  infiiction,  or  reiieted  the  hmd-owner  or  hie  eer 
either  with  club,  stick,  or  stone,  rather  than  be  apprehended,  h 
guilty  of  a  misdemeuiour,  subjecting  him  either  to  Iransportati 
imprisonment. 

Now,  mark  the  commentary  afibrded  by  the  Nimhods  thenuel^ 
these  arrogant  and  savage  enactments.  Within  very  few  years 
parliamentary  coumtittees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  stat 
administration  of  the  game-laws;  the  results  of  their  inquiries  w 
that  poaching  could  not  be  prevented — that  buying  and  selling 
could  not  be  prevented — that  the  game-laws  were  the  frnitftil  sour 
crime  and  immorality,  and  filled  the  gaols  with  delinquents,*  an 
the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evils  were  by  allowing  game 
openly  sold  like  other  commodities,  and  by  altering  the  qualifier 
so  that  every  owner  of  land  might  not  only  have  the  liberty  to  kill 
oa  his  own  estate,  bat  be  empowered  to  grant  a  similar  indnlgen 
any  other  individual.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  knowledge  so  coi 
nicated,  or  the  suggestions  recommended;  instead  of  repealinj 
laws  which  were  the  sole  cause  of  game  being  so  highly  prized,  s 
the  deadly  nocturnal  encounteia  between  keepers  and  ponchers ;  in 
of  doing  any  of  these,  the  only  measures  that  were  carried— and  « 
by  the  by,  still  remain  in  force— were  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29, 
the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69,  which  greatly  augmented  the  sanguinary 
rvcter  of  a  code  already  too  ferocious,  and  the  everlasting  opprol 
of  the  misnamed  free  and  enlightened  community  by  which  it 
tolerated. 

But  observe  what  was  disclosed  respecting  the  tale  of  game,  i 
which  the  descendants  of  the  Normans  app^red  so  extremely  fastid 
From  the  inquiries  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1 
it  was  discovered  that  game  was  a  regular  article  for  sale  in  all 
principal  markets  of  the  metropolis:  the  penalties,  indeed,  which 
imposed  on  the  traffic  were  easily  evaded ;  since,  by  one  sapient 
moralact  of  our  legislators,  the  58  Geo.  111.  if  a  person,  who  had  inci 
them  to  any  amount,  would  only  inform  of  some  other  person  who 
bought  or  sold  game  within  the  preceding  six  months,  his  peni 
were  remitted  and  he  received  the  informer's  reward,  for  this  ne 
hourly,  and,  as  it  was  often  practised,  friendly  treachery.  One  s 
man  sold,  on  the  average,  500  head  of  game  in  a  week ;  in  one 
he  sold  9626  head  of  game.  The  sale  was  mostly  on  commiwio' 
two-pence  or  three-pence  a  head.  It  naturally  excited  surprise  hm 
these  waggon  loads  of  game  could  be  conveyed  to  London,  and  hy" 

*  la  Eatclaed  and  Wales  in  IB30,  llie  number  of  coDvicliont  for  cr'u 
offences  was  12,803.  The  Qumlm  of  coniictioDs  under  the  Gamt  huct 
IBST,  being  neaijy  one-siilh  of  the  (olol  nnmber  oroSettders  of  ever;  deicrip 
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asppikiL  The  poor  labouiery  mason,  or  weaver,  who  perilled  Ms  life, 
his  limbs,  and  lus  health,  in  the  covert  attempt  to  catch  a  hare  or  par- 
tridge, could  not  possibly  be  adequate  to  support  a  commerce  like  this. 
No,  it  was  not  done  by  poadilng  exactly ;  the  whoUioie  dealers  were 
the  ]aw*makers  themselves — those  who  had  interdicted  the  traffic — 
soBix'  LORDS  and  men  of  title,  who  had  condescended  to  supply 
th«  London  poolterers  and  saleraien  with  game,  on  commissicm,  as  a 
iDeans  of  augmenting  thttr  territorial  revenues. 

This  pwhape  is  enough  by  way  ai  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
borooghmongem  and  tibeir  game  laws,  which  Mr«  Justice  Blackstone 
denominated  a  **  bastard  slip  of  the  forest  kwB."  But  the  fact  is,  they 
were  a  refinement  in  insult  on  the  savage  code  of  William  Rufus.  The 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  forest-laws,  though  extensive  enough  in 
all  conscience,  had  its  local  boundaries ;  at  least,  it  did  not  extin* 
guish  the  old  common-law  right  every  proprietor  exercised  to  kill  and 
hare  all  animals,  /era  naturtgj  found  on  his  own  land.  These  inroads 
<ui  the  most  obvious  rights  of  property  and  the  common  sense  of  man- 
iuod,  'were  left  for  a  much  more  recent  period, — a  period  subsequent  to 
the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688:  for,  though  the  Qualification  Act 
was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  statutes  which  first  made  it 
peoal  to  sell  game,  or  for  an  unqualified  person  to  Imve  game  in 
^  possession,  were  not  passed  till  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
George  II. 


V.      IKCOMES   OF   THE   ARISTOCRACY. 

We  are  not  partisans  of  Agrarian  laws,  and  we  believe  the  number 
of  political  reformers  of  any  sect  is  extremely  diminutiye  who  wish  to 
^^  or  who  ever  expect  to  see  a  Spencean  division  of  property.  In- 
dustry, perseverance,  sobriety,  and  prudence  will  mostly  acquire  wealth, 
^  deserve  to  acquire  it,  and  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  transmit  the  enjoy- 
ment, after  death,  to  those  they  most  esteem.  These  are  elements  of 
society  which  few,  indeed,  would  ever  wish  to  see  violated.  They  are 
primary  laws  of  social  organization,  of  which  every  one  almost  instinc- 
^ely  feels  the  justice  and  utility. 

Neither  are  there  many,  we  apprehend,  who  wish  to  abolish  civil 
^tmctions.  A  legislator  sufficiently  wise  and  experienced  to  discharge 
his  high  functions;  a  judge  or  magistrate  qualified  by  probity  and  learn- 
log  to  adjudicate  civil  and  criminal  wrongs;  a  great  public  officer 
naeriting  and  filling  a  high  civil  appointment ;  or  a  great  commander, 
^le  and  brave,  to  direct  the  military  power  of  the  state :  these  are  all 
uistmctions  which  every  one  must  respect  and  venerate ;  and  if  it  be 
^^cessary  to  distinguish  the  holders  by  other  symbols  than  the  official 
titles — by  a  velvet  cap,  a  coronet,  or  ermined  robe,  with  two,  three,  or 
four  guards,  or  a  golden  epaulette — they  will  respect  and  venerate  these 
^*  Nay,  there  are  not  many,  we  believe,  who  care  because  there  is 
**  my  lord"  this,  or  "  his  grace"  of  that,  or  the  "  most  noble"  t'  other 
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thing ;  tbeie  are  not  matten  of  pith  nnd  moment — thsj  are  too  cfai 
we  would  hope,  either  to  miilead  the  beholder,  or  corrupt  the 
■Msor. 

It  is  not  cifil  diatioctieni,  hot  the  anisance  of  civil  lunrpation 
jast  and  enlightened  wish  to  aee  abated.  An  aristocracy  of  olSi 
acquirement,  and  desert,  is  a  natural  amtocracy;  but  an  ariatocn 
birth  is  a  feudal  barbariam  which  faonouia  the  shadow  in  plac*  ci 
substance,  and  dissevers  merit  from  its  juM  i^award.  Heisditarj 
to  property  we  can  comprehend,  but  hereditary  right  to  be  lAgisl 
bishops,  post-captains,  military  cororoandem,  and  SMvetaries  of 
shocks  common  sense.  Ona  is  a  private  immunity,  transmissible 
father  to  son ;  the  other  are  public  functions,  which  can  ubt 
alienated  to  any  order  of  men ;  they  belong  to  the  Uving,  and  c 
be  bequeathed  and  regulated  by  the  dead ;  they  are  adjuncts  to  the 
sent  not  to  a  past  generation. 

The  claims  of  property  are  so  self-evident,  aitd  have  formed,  i 
ages  and  in  all  placee,  (Sparta  alone  perhaps  excepted,)  so  insep 
8D  adjunct  to  the  social  state,  that  one  would  have  thought  their  i 
would  never  have  been  called  in  question.  Yet  it  is  a  fact — and  i 
not  escaped  the  observant  attention  of  the  Editor  of  the  Afoi 
CAroni'c/e— that  then  are  many  in  both  France  and  England  whi 
pnte  the  advantages  of  so  old  f^hioned  an  institution.  The  folli 
of  St.  Simom  and  Mr.  Owen  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
resulting  from  the  individual  or  competitive  system,  and  to  escape 
would  fly  to  remedies  by  which  they  would  be  augmented  a  hui 
fold.  Crime,  penury,  and  ignorance  exist  to  a  frightful  extent ; 
have  always  exist^— but  evils  which  are  now  partial  would,  unde 
proposed  "  New  State  of  Society,"  become  universal.  Withoul 
stimulus  of  property  there  could  be  no  industry — no  eminence  i 
or  intellectual.  Who  would  sedulously  devote  themselves  to  the  u 
arts,  to  agriculture,  manufacture,  medicine,  or  navigation,  if  su) 
application,  superior  enterprize,  or  superior  endowments  were 
rewarded  ? 

For  competition  Mr.  Owen  would  substitute  co-operation,  Bi 
not  the  several  classes  of  society  already  co-operate  to  the  commoi 
vantage  of  all  ?  One  class  is  occupied  in  rural  industry,  anotlic 
manufactures  and  commerce,  another  in  science  and  letters.  £a< 
rewarded — not  always  perhaps,  but  mostly — in  proportion  to  de 
hut  the  claims  of  merit  would  not  be  recognized  under  Mr.  Of 
system;  the  indolent  would  reap  the  rewards  of  the  industrious, 
vicious  of  the  more  deserving.  This  is  not  co-operation,  it  is  cor;> 
tion,  the  principle  of  the  old  monastic  institutions  and  commercial 
nopolies— associations  of  whose  stagnating,  debasing,  and  injui 
tendency  the  world  has  already  had  sufficient  experience. 

We  always  respect  the  motives  of  men  whom  we  see  consta 
devoting  their  means  and  energies  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  she 
therefore,  regret  to  utter  any  thing  harshly  of  Robert  Owen.  The 
at  all  events-  no  imposture  about  bim :  his  propositions  are  broi 
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(^walj  §atcwngd,  and  he  chftU^igM  inqutiy  and  diacuMion :  aubmitted  to 
0Qch  a  tarty  good  may  reanlt  £rom  them,  but  thej  cannot  possibly  be 
prodnctiTe  ef  lasting  evil.  There  is  one  suggestion  we  cannot  help 
offering  to  this  gentleman, — namely,  that  if  he  vera  to  aim  at  less,  he 
^mM  accomplish  m^re*  The  idea  of  abrogating  the  empire  of  the 
laws,  of  aboliahing  the  right  of  property,  and  of  resolying  old  comma- 
nitifls  into  little  bartering  co-operatiye  societies,  are  projects  too  wild  and 
paerik  to  be  thought  oMi  moment.  But,  if  in  lieu  of  these,  Mr.  Owen 
vonld  endeavour  to  improve  the  system  of  education  throughout  the 
country  by  impressing  on  parents  and  teachers,  more  strongly  than  it 
aow  is,  the  vast  influence  of  external  circumstances  in  the  formation  of 
the  juvenile  character,  some  good  might  result  from  his  zealous  exertions. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  preface  this  section,  by  glancing  at 
Mme  of  the  novel  opinions  abroad  on  a  delicate  subject,  lest  our  pre- 
sent purpose  might  be  mii^iconstrued. 

Our  intention  is  to  say  something  of  the  possessions  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy, and  we  were  apprehensive  lest  it  might  be  imagined  we  meditated 
spoUation,  or  beheld,  with  jealous  eye,  the  magnitude  of  their  acres 
and  rental.  AH  such  constructions  we  disclaim.  It  is  nothing  to  us, 
nor  is  it  much  to  the  public,  that  the  marquis  of  Stafford  has  £360,000 
per  annum ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  £300,000 ;  the  duke  of 
Baccleugh,  £250,000 ;  and  that  there  are  other  dukes  and  marquesses 
with  nesuly  ae  much.  Such  magnificent  revenues  are  not  enjoyed  by 
noblemen  alone.  There  are  lords  of  the  loom  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire who  have  accumulated  incomes  nearly  as  great,  and,  perhaps,  not 
ntore  humanely  nor  honourably.  But,  if  such  masses  of  wealth  be 
evils,  they  are  evils  which  would  remedy  themselves,  were  they  not 
fostered  and  upheld  by  vicious  legislation.  Abolish  the  laws  which  con- 
secrate these  vast  accumulations  and  minister  to  family  pride  and  personal 
^price,  and  the  mere  diversities  in  the  characters  of  succeeding  posses- 
sors would  soon  disintegrate  the  great  properties. 

It  is  neither  the  mansions  nor  parks  of  the  peerage  that  excite  po- 
polar  cupidity;  it  is  the  hereditary  monopoly — not  by  constitutional 
figbt,  but  usurpation — of  the  political  franchises  of  the  people  which  be- 
gets hostile  feelings ;  because  it  enables  the  privileged  legislators  to  tax 
others  and  not  themselves — to  engross  all  public  honours,  offices,  and 
emolumenta — in  a  word,  to  make  all  the  great  social  interests  of  a  vast 
community,  of  which,  in  number,  intellect,  and  even  wealth,  they 
constitute  a  most  insignificant  portion,  subservient  solely  to  the  pur- 
poses of  their  own  vanity,  folly,  indulgence,  and  aggrandizement. 
Here  is  the  national  grievance  ;  and  let  us  inquire  whether,  from  the 
^▼entitioua  circumstance  of  property,  they  have  any  claim  to  inflict 
*bb  great  wrong  on  society. 

I'he  moet  authentic  data  for  ascertaining  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
perty and  revenue  of  the  different  classes  of  society  are  the  returns  under 
^e  property-tax.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  returns  only  in- 
<^We  the  annual  value  of  property  liable  to  the  tax,  and,  consequently, 
^  not  exhibit  the  annual  value  of  the  smaller  incomes,  nor  the  amount 
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of  that  greftt  masa  of  Teroone  accmiiig  from  tha  wages  of  labt 
Bearing'  this  in  mind,  we  ahall  mbmit  a  Btttement  of  the  annual  ino 
ariaing  from  property,  profefsioni,  public  annnitiei,  profit*  ia  tn 
pensiona,  and  officea ;  and  the  amount  of  the  groaa  aaaeaamenta  on 
aereral  deacriptiona  of  revenue  ariaing  from  the  different  aoorcet 
income.  The  retnm  ia  for  the  jear  endmg  April  5th,  1815 — the 
of  the  income-tax — and  ia  ^letiacted  from  the  Parliamentary  Pa- 
No.  59,  SeaaioB  1823.  We  have  omitted  ahilUnga  and  pence,  wl 
mftke  eome  trifling  inaecuraciea  in  the  totala,  and,  to  render  the  it 
ment  more  intelligible,  have  added  the  titlea  of  the  acbadulea  and 
of  Baseasment  from  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  6A.  The  riae  in  the  valu 
Uie  currency  has  probably  depreaaed  the  luHninal  amount  of  incoi 
below  the  contemporary  increase  in  produce  and  induatry;  but,  aa 
change  affected  all  claaeea  alike,  with  the  exception  of  annuitants 
thoae  enjoying  fixed  money  paymenta,  it  haa  not  materially  altered 
relatire  proportion*  o/  revenue,  aa  exhibited  by  the  retuma  of  1 8 
poaeewed  by  the  different  diviaiona  of  the  cmmnanity.  Here  foll< 
the  Btatement : — 

Schtduki.  Annul  VtliH.  am  AwHin 
(A.) — Landa,  tenemenla,  and  bereditaneDta,  Tor 

merjiOi.  ol  tbe  aonaal  tbIuc  St. 00,118,130 5,9SS. 

{B.) — Occupiers  of  laDdi,dwBUiDg-bo«aei,aDd 

teBcmadU,  U.Od.;  Scotland,  li S8,)ee,14l X,T>4, 

(C.) — AuDDitieg  and  divideiidi  aiiiiag  out  of 

any  public  re *eiiuei,  2i 29,833,090 2,885. 

(D.) — IncieRae  and  proBla  from  profeiBians, 

trade,  orracatkna,  it.   > te,S10,BU 1,891, 

(E.) — Public  offices,  penatona,   and  atipeada, 

t(.fid il,T44,SS7 ),1T4, 


Total £1TT,4SI,015 £16,548, 

The  moet  important  item  for  our  purpoae  ia  the  property  chargec 
Bchedule  A.  consisting  of  landa  and  tenemeuta  which  were  aaaeaaed 
the  rack  rents,  and  profits  from  minea  and  quarriea.  Under  thia  h 
,  the  asaesament  chai^d  on  land,  houses,  minea,  &c.  appears,  from 
parliamentary  return,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  to  hare  b 
as  followa: — 


ter  the  geDcral  rule 30,40S, 

Houses  so  chargeable. , 16,350, 

Particular  properlies  chargeable  on  the  annual  profits,  via.  tilhea, 
maoora,  fines,  qnamet,  mines,  Itod  worka,  and  non-«niiBerated 
profits 4,4Ta, 

£60,1S8, 


From  thia  it  appeara  that  the  entire  rental  returned  in  the  last  yeu 
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the  propeity-tax  was  £39,405,705,  and  which  has  been  rednced  since 
the  peace,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowe,  to  twenty-five  miUiooe.  Now  the 
ipeBtkm.  is,  what  portion  of  this  rMital  is  received  by  the  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  roembeTS  of  the  House  ofPters.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  peers, 
to  th<  nnmber  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  who  only  at  in  the  Upper 
Home,  by  their  representatiyes,  we  exclude  from  consideration;  the 
object  being'  to  get  at  the  incomes  of  tliose  who  exerdse  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  empire.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
snalysB  the  component  parts  of  the  landed  interests,  and  separato 
the  peers  from  those  who  share  with  them  the  territorial  revenues  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  number  of  baronets  is  658,  and  many  of  them  enjoy  landed 
incomes  as  great  or  greater  than  lords.  Then  there  is  the  squirearchy^ 
more  nomeroos  than  Pharoah's  host,  who  draw  freely  from  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  soil.  To  these  must  be  added  the  great  loan-contractors, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  appertaining  to  the  monied, 
mercantile,  and  trading  classes,  many  of  whom  possess  extensive  es- 
tates, and  who  rival,  and,  in  part,  have  superseded  the  ancient  nobility. 
Dr.  Colquhoun  supposed  the  gentry,  and  the  classes  we  have  enume- 
rated, as  enjoying  large  incomes,  to  amount  to  46,861 ,  and  their  incomes, 
from  land  and  other  sources,  to  amount  to  £53,022, 110.  Besides  which, 
tllowance  nnist  be  made  for  the  estates  of  the  younger  children  of  noble 
^^milies,  and  for  lands  appertaining  to  lay  and  eocIesiasticBl  corporations, 
and  to  charit8d>le  foundations.  From  all  these  considerations  we  should 
concHide  that  the  rental  of  peers,  sitting  in  parliament,  deed  not  exceed 
three  millions  per  annum.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
^e  are  aware,  enjoy  vast  revenues,  but  the  average  income  of  each, 
from  the  soily  does  not  exceed  £7,177. 

Mr.  Hallam  says  the  richest  of  the  English  aristocracy  derive  their 
poABeasions  From  the  spoils  of  the  Reformation.  He  ought,  also,  to 
^ye  added  the  spoils  of  the  crown-lands,  for  they  have  helped  them- 
sdves  freely  to  the  possessions  of  both  church  and  king,  as  well  as  the 
P^ple.  The  Bentinck,  the  Pelham,  and  other  &milies  inherit  vast 
properties  fr«>m  leases  and  alienations  of  the  royal  domains.  The  houses 
of  Cavendish  and  Russell,  it  is  well  known,  made  their  acquisitions  at 
the  Reformation.  The  foundation  of  the  Fitswilliam  estates  was  advan- 
^^^us  purchases  at  the  same  era.  The  Lonsdales  have  dug  out 
their  wealth  from  coal  mines.  The  Buccleugh  property  has  been  an 
accumulation  horn  heiresses,  including  here  in  England  the  possessions 
of  the  duke  of  Montague.  The  Gower  estates  have,  also,  mainly  come 
07  marriages ;  but  the  grand  augmentation  was  by  the  canal^property 
of  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewator,  to  which  are  now  to  be  added  the 
Sutherland  estetes  of  the  present  marchioness— a  principality  in  them- 
^Wes.  The  Grosvenor  riches  came  mainly  from  an  heiress,  who  brought, 
m  marriage,  the  London  building  land  about  two  generations  back, 
^e  Northumberland  estates  are,  principally,  the  old  feudal  inheritance 
of  the  Percys.     In  the  whole  peerage  there  are  only  eighteen  commer* 
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cial  familiM,  and  these  form  the  only  hoiues  which  cmn  be  eaid  to 
acquired  their  wealth  hj  habits  of  pMceful  and  hoiwat  iadnatrj. 

Granting,  then,  that  by  meana  of  marriages,  and  other  fania 
drcnmatances,  Bome  few  of  the  nobility  hare  accunnlated  Ta«t  rcvei 
■till  there  are  others  whoee  poverty  is  noloriona,  and,  altogether,  tbt 
Dot  enjoy  a  landed  revenue  exceeding  three  millions  per  annum.  ^ 
right,  then,  it  maybe  inquired,  have  en  OUgarchy  of  418  per 
possessing  so  small  a  share  in  the  general  wealth  of  the  communit 
monopoUie  political  power.  Three  millions  per  annum  ia  not 
hundredth  part  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom.*  Yet,  to  a 
of  men,  having  so  diminutive  a  stake  in  the  general  weal,  are  con 
the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

The  revenues  derived  by  the  peerage  from  the  taxes  and  chnrcl 
venues  have  been  estimated  to  amount  to  £2,825,846  per  annum,  t 
nearly  equal  to  their  territorial  revenue.  This  vast  addition  to 
legitimate  income  they  have  been  able  to  acquire  from  having  dsu 
the  franchises  of  the  people.  Whether  the  sum  ttiey  dr&w  fron: 
church  estates  and  the  public  is  more  or  less,  it  is  not  our  prceeat 
pose  to  investigate.  Our  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  thttt  the  wi 
of  the  peerage,  of  which  they  can  justly  claim  the  poeseasion,  is  insi 
ficant,  when  compared  with  (he'entire  wealth  of  the  country ;  and 
the  aristocracy,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  exercising  the  poli 
power  of  the  state,  the  government,  as  at  present  constitDted,  nei 
represents  the  number,  intellect,  nor  property  of  the  community, 
two  former  propositions  have  been  often  demonstrated,  but  the  latter 
a  desideratum  in  general  information. 

There  is  another  mode  of  viewing  the  distribotion  of  the  revenut 
society,  vhich  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  unpleasing  to  our  readen 
we  submit  to  their  consideration.  The  whole  social  fabric  rests  i 
the  industrious  orders,  and,  we  believe,  they  are  only  imperfectly 
quaintcd  with  the  magnitude  of  their  power  and  resonrces.  The 
Dr.  CoLQUHOUN,wfao  was  a  bold,  hut,  as  experience  has  proved,  a^ 
shrewd  calculator,  formed  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  income  of 
different  classes  into  which  the  community  is  divided.  From  the  i 
exhibited  by  this  gentleman,  in  hie  "  Treatise  on  the  Reaonrces  of 
British  Empire,"  we  have  drawn  up  a  statement  which  will  affor 
cnrious  insight  into  the  subject  about  which  we  are  occupied.  I 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  Doctor's  conjecture  of  the  inco: 
of  the  clergy  is  greatly  below  the  truUi.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  obsef 
that  all  statistical  tables,  drawn  up  prior  to  the  restoration  of  a  met« 
currency,  ara  chiefly  useful  in  showing  proportiont,  and  do  not  expi 
the  present  numerical  value  of  either  income  or  property. 


*  Lowe's  Present  Slate  of  England,  App.  p.  C3. 
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Different  Classes  of  Sfxiety^  and  their  respective  Incomes. 

Number  of 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS.  l^^'^r  Total  Incoa, 

Families  and    of  each  class. 
Domestics. 

Royalty 300    £    501,000 

N0B11.1TT 13,620      5,400,000 

Gest&y,.  including  baronets,  knights, 
coontrj  gentlemen,  and  others 

having  large  incomes 402,535    ^3,022,590 

Clerg  t  :— Eminent  clergymen    9000       1 ,080,000 

Lesser  ditto 87,000       3,500,000 

Dissenting    clergy,     including 

itinerant  preachers 20,000  500,000 

State  akd  Revenue,  including  all  per- 
sons employed  under  govern- 
ment          114,500      6,830,000 

Pensiokees,  including  those  of  Green- 
wich, Chelsea,  and  Kilmainham 

Hospitals    I.  92,000       1,050,000 

Law  : — Judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks, 

&c. 95,000      7,600,000 

Physic  : — Physicians,  surgeons,  apotheca- 
ries, &c.  90,000       5,400,000 

Ageicultuee  : — Freeholders  of  the  better 

sort. 385,000     19,250,000 

Lesser  Freholders 1 ,050,000     21 ,000,000 

Fanners    1,540,000     33,600,000 

Tea  de  :— Eminent  merchants   35,000      9,1 00,000 

Shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen  re« 

tailing  good 700,000    28,000,000 

Innkeepers  and  publicans,  li- 
censed to  sell  ale,  beer,    and 

spirituous  Uquors    437,000       8,750,000 

Working  Classes  : — Agricultural  labour- 
ers, mechanics,  artizans,  handi- 
crafUy  and  all  labourers  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  mines, 

and  minerals   7,497,531     82,451,547 

Paupers,  vagrants,  gipsies,  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  others  sup- 
ported by  criminal  delinquency     1,548,500      9,871,000 

The  preceding  statement  affords  room  for  curious  and  important 
inferences.  The  industrious  orders  may  be  compared  to  the  soil,  out 
of  which  every  thing  is  evolved  and  produced ;  the  other  classes  to  the 
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trees,  tares,  weeds,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  drawing  their  nntriment, 
supported  and  maintained  on  its  sufaoe.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  professions  of  medicine,  law  and  religion,  and  the  unproductive  or 
ornamental  parts  of  society,  let  us  attend  to  the  number  and  incomes  of 
the  following  orders : — 

Mamben.  Incomes. 

Freeholders  of  the  better  sort  ....  S86,000  £10,250,000 

Lesser  freeholders    ....• ,.  1,0S0,000  21,000,000 

FarmerB 1,540,000  33,600,000 

Eminent  merchanti 35,000  9,100,000 

Shopkeepers 700,000  28,000,000 

Innkeepers  and  pablicans 437*000  8,750,000 

Working  Classes  7.497,531  82,451,547 

These  may  be  considered  the  active  machinery — the  solid  suhstratiim 
— upon  which  the  social  pyramid  is  based.  When  mankind  attain  a 
state  of  perfectibility ;  when  vice,  crime,  and  ignorance  are  more 
circumscribed ;  when  we  shall  seldom  require  physic  to  cure  diseases, 
laws  to  punish  offences,  or  the  terrors  of  superstition  to  deter  from 
evil ;  these  will  be  the  chief  classes  in  existence.  They  are  the  chief 
classes  which  ought  to  exist  in  a  perfect  state.  The  other  classes  have 
mostly  originated  in  our  vices  and  ignorance.  As  mankind  become 
more  perfect,  or,  which  b  the  same  thing,  as  knowledge  is  more  ex- 
tensively diffused,  then  will  the  honorary,  legal,  medicinad,  and  ecclesi- 
astical classes  disappear :  having  no  employment,  their  name  and  office 
will  cease  in  the  social  state. 

It  is  from  the  useful  classes  the  public  revenue,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  general  government  is  chiefly  extracted.  We 
have  before  shown  the  iniquitous  principle  on  which  our  fiscal  regula- 
tions have  been  framed,  owing  to  the  political  ascendancy  of  the 
Aristocracy.  Nearly  all  our  taxes  are  taxes  on  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  business,  or  on  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption ;  and  press 
on  the  industrious  like  an  inquisitorial  and  remorseless  income-tax, 
levied  without  distinction  of  small  or  large  revenues.  It  has  been  the 
gradual  working  of  this  oppressive  system  that  has  mainly  produced  the 
revolting  extremes  now  observable  in  the  conditi<m  of  different  classes 
of  the  community,  that  has  enabled  one  class  to  riot  in  profusion  and 
the  wanton  enjoyment  of  redundant  incomes,  while  others  have  been 
steeped  in  indigence,  subjected  to  unceasing  and  unrequited  toil,  and 
barely  able  to  procure  the  commonest  necessaries.  That  this  is  not 
assertion  merely,  we  will  demonstrate  by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  we  will  show 
that  the  imposts,  which  constitute  almost  the  entire  revenue,  are  chiefly 
levied  on  the  property,  avocations,  and  consumption  of  the  working 
and  mercantile  orders  of  the  community.  The  produce  of  the  customs 
and  post-office  is  usually  referred  to  as  an  exponent  of  commercial 
activity ;  that  of  the  excise  as  the  index  of  internal  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment—and for  this  reason ;  that  the  last,  which  constitutes  considerably 
more  than  one-third  of  the  public  income,  is  chiefly  contributed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 
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Staiement  of  the  Gross  Produce  of  Taxes  for  the  Year  ending  5th 
Jammafy,  1831,  chiefly  paid  by  the  Industrious  Ciasses, — Aniraal 
FSnance  Accounts,  Session  1831. 

Windows  £1,186,478    8    4A 

Inbabited  houses, 1,361,825    0  5{ 

Probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  Administration .  •  •  •  90S,938  10  0 

Legacies     1,223.260  11  6 

Bills  of  exchange • 458,611     8  6 

Bankers'  notes,  including  compositions  for  duties 

thereon   110,647    8  8 

Receipts 220,960  16  10 

Marine  insurances   220,007  16  6 

Fire  insurances 768,856    6  9 

Stage  ccmches  418,604    9  6f 

Post-office 2,063,720  11  2{ 

Tea 8,387,097  13  9} 

*  Coffee 679,844  19  7 

Sugar  (exclusiye  of  drawbacks) 4,776,668    0  0 

Malt 3,605,463  14  7 

Hops 121,461    6  li 

Beer  (duty  ceased  October  10th,  1830) 2,390,310  16  4l 

Spirits  (British) 3,708,713    0  6} 

Spirits  (Foreign) 4,081,281  11  3 

Licenses 737,497  11  0} 

Soap 1,513,149  19  9^ 

Butter 102,881  18  10 

Cheese    65,093  12  9 

Com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour 798.082    0  7 

Eggs,  bacon,  and  hams  20,700  14  0 

TaUow    180,947    0  0 

Tobacco  and  snuff 2,938,060  10  10 

Winesof  all  sorts 1,675,438    6  9 

Coals  and   culm,  carried  coastwise,  (duty  ceased 

MarchlylSSl) 970,107    5  6 

Total £40,387,674  19  7^ 


Thus  on  the  gross  receipt  of  revenue  for  Great  Britain  of  £54,995,262, 
the  sum  of  £40,337,574,  is  levied  either  wholly  or  very  disproportion- 
&tely  on  the  necesaaries  of  the  industrious  orders,  and  does  not  touch 
the  luxuries  of  the  great,  unless  the  articles  of  wines,  snuff,  and  tobacco 
can  be  considered  such.  The  duties  on  wills  and  legacies,  on  bills,  notes 
^d  receipts,  on  &te  and  marine  insurances,  on  postage  and  stage  coaches, 
laD  heavily  on  the  mercantile  and  manufieu;turing  classes.  The  taxes  on 
articles  of  daily  use  and  consumption  operate,  as  before  observed,  like  an 
^^discriminating  income-tax,  augmenting  in  the  exact  ratio  of  every 
mdividual's  unavoidable  expenditure.  This  monstrous  state  of  our  fiscal 
RyBlem  is  solely  owing  to  non-representation,  and  consequent  monopoly 

^The  custom  duties  are  for  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  duties  of  excise,  taxes, 
*nd  stamps  are  for  Great  Britaia  only. 
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of  political  power  by  the  Aristocracy,  which  has  enabled  them  to  throiwr 
the  public  burthens  on  the  productive  classes.  Those  who  are  the  chief 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  who  defray  the  charges  of 
the  genera]  government,  have  had  no  efficient  control  over  its  adminiB- 
t ration  ;  nay,  have  often  not  been  treated  with  ordinary  courtesy,  and 
by  an  usurping  Oligarchy  the  inferior  orders  have  been  considered  little 
better  than  an  ignorant  rabble  ! 


<( 


How  various  and  iDnQmerable 
Are  those  who  live  upon  the  rabble ! 
'Tis  they  maintain  the  Chnrch  and  State, 
Employ  the  priest  and  ma^strate  ; 
Bear  all  the  charge  of  government. 
And  pay  the  public  fines  and  rent , 
Defray  all  taxes  and  excises, 
And  impositions  of  all  prices  ; 
Bear  all  the  expense  of  peace  and  war. 
And  pay  the  pulpit  and  the  bar ; 
Maintain  all  churches  and  religions. 
And  give  their  pastors  exhibitions  !* 

The  aristocratic  privilege  of  an  exclusive  right  to  impose  taxes,  and 
comparative  exemption  from  their  pressure,  is  strikingly  evinced  in  the 
present  partial  mode  of  rating  to  the  inhabited  house  duty,  the  splendid 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.     In  Chester,  which  contains  many 
residences  of  a  very  high  class,  there  is  but  one  mansion,  (Eaton,  w^e 
believe,)  assessed  so  high  as  £300  a-year.     That  magnificent  palace 
would   be   under-assessed  probably  at    £10,000.      In  Westmoreland, 
which  contains  Lowther  Castle,  as  fine  a  place  or  nearly  so  as  £aton, 
there  is  not  one  house  assessed  so  high  as  £200.    In  Durham,  which  con- 
tains Raby  Castle,  and  Lambton  Castle,  and  Wynyard,  and  Ravensworth, 
and  Brancepeth  Castles — to  say  nothing  of  other  mansions — the  two  first 
we  believe,  nearly  equal  to  either  of  those  before  mentioned — there  is 
not  a  single  house  assessed  so  high  as  £100,  and  but  two  above   £70 
per  annum,  which  last  is  about  the  rate  of  assessment  of  our  friend 
Loudon  in  his  little  cottage  at  Bayswater.     In  the  rich  and  fine  county 
of  Hereford,  containing  Eastnor  Castle,  there  is  not  a  single  house 
assessed  so  high  as  £90  per  annum,  and  but  three  at  or  abore  £70. 
In  Leicestershire,  which  contains  Belvoir  Castle,  there  is  not  an  assess- 
ment so  high  as  £200  per  annum.     In  Northamptonshire,  containing 
Althorp  and  various  other  fine  seats,  there  is  but  one  house  rated  so 
high  as   £110   per    annum.      In    Northumberland,    which  contains 
Alnwick  Castle,  there  are  but  two  assessments  of  £200  and  upwards. 
In  Oxfordshire,  which  contains  the  stately  and  far-famed  Blenheim, 
there  is  but  one  assessment  so  high  as  £300.     Lastly  in  Yorkshire, 
which  contains  Went  worth  Castle,  and  Hare  wood   House,  and   Castle 
Howard,  to  say  nothing  of  other  numerous  and  splendid  seats,  there  is 
not  a  single  house  assessed  so  high  as  £400  per  annum,  and  but  four  bo 
high  as  £300. 

Compare  these  assessments  of  the  Aristocracy  with  the  sums  levied  on 
the  Shopocracy ,  as  the  middle  orders  have  been  termed,  in  the  metropolis 
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ud  maQn&cturing  towns,  and  we  shall  find  additional  reasons  for  the 
political  representation  of  all  interests  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

VI.    I17CREASE    OF    THE    PEERAGE. 

The  members  of  the  Upper  House,  succeeding  to  legislative  functions 
bj  hereditary  right,  are  exempt  from  the  salutary  influence  which 
controls  the  deliberations  of  a  representative  assembly.  Their  interests 
are  purely  oligarchical,  and  severed  fromf  the  general  interests  of  the 
community.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  any  augmenta- 
tion in  a  body  of  exclusives  like  this — separated  from  the  mass  of 
society  by  education,  by  family  pride,  by  privilege,  and  usurped  power 
—should  be  viewed  with  dislike  and  apprehension. 

Other  reasons  render  an  increase  in  the  aristocratic  branch  of  parlia- 
ment inimical  to  general  feeling.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
nobility  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  Mr.  Malthus's  theory  of 
population.*  Possessing,  in  abundance,  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  they  are  placed  in  those  circumstances  most  favourable  to  a  full 
development  of  the  procreative  principle,  and  it  is  a  singular  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  the  enlightened  writer  that  noble  families  are 
actually  as  prolific  as  those  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Peers 
are  mostly  marrying  men.  After  visiting  the  European  capitals,  and 
committing  a  few  follies  and  eccentricities,  they  usually  settle  down  at 
about  twenty-five  or  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  the  results,  on  the 
average,  are  a  progeny  of  five  children,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  than  other  people.  The  eldest  inheriting  the  estate,  the  rest  would 
be  destitute,  were  not  the  parents,  by  means  of  their  .vote  and  borough- 
interest,  able  to  quarter  them  on  the  public.  Hence  it  is  the  people 
contemplate,  with  feelings  corresponding  to  those  entertained  by  an 
Irish  absentee  who  sees  the  increase  of  his  cotter  tenantry,  any  unavoid- 
able addition  to  the  peerage  ;  knowing  that,  in  consequence  of  primoge- 
niture and  entail-laws,  another  family  will  be  thrown  upon  them  for 
support,  and  that  their  own  chance  of  honourable  promotion  in  the  army, 
navy,  civil  departments,  or  other  branch  of  national  service,  is  impeded 
bj  new  rivals,  with  whom  exists  no  prospect  of  equitable  competition. 

Having  explained  one  or  two  of  the  popular  objections  to  an  increase 
of  the  peerage,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  extraordinary  augmentation 
it  has  undergone  during  the  reigpis  of  George  III.  and  George  IV. 

A  creation  of  peers  generally  takes  place  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
£unily,  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  or  when  some  political 
measure  is  to  be  carried.  On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  peers  only 
amounted  to  fiily-six.  James,  being  the  first  of  a  new  dynasty,  raised 
the  number  to  one  hundred  and  ^ve ;  and  Charles  I.  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  Charles  II.  created  fifteen  dukes,  (six  of  whom  were  his 
natoral  children,)  one  marquess,  thirty-seven  earls,  three  countesses, 
two  viscounts,  and  twenty-nine  barons.  At  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
William  III.  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  great  families,  raised  eight 

■'        

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  162,  p.  S16. 
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powerful  ear]0  to  dukedoms ;  created  eighteen  earlfl>  three  Yiacoaota,  and 
nine  barons.  Anne  increased  the  peerage  to  one  hundred  and  serenty. 
The  accession  of  the  Hanover  family  rendered  new  creations  necessary  : 
George  I .  either  created  or  elevated  no  fewer  than  forty-nine  peers .  George 
11.  left  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  It  is  evident  that  the  gpreat  increase 
of  the  peerage  was  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  being  more  than  doubled. 
In  1777  a  batch  of  peers  was  drafted  ^m  the  Commons  to  the  Lords, 
to  e£fect  a  ministerial  majority.  This  expedient  was  frequently  resorted 
to  by  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1797  ten  peers  were  made.  He  nearly  created  the 
order  of  marquesses :  he  made  ten  marquesses  in  England  where  there 
was  but  one,  and  nine  in  Ireland  where  there  was  none — all  men  emi- 
nent, of  course,  for  their  services.  Knighthood  was  still  more  profusely 
lavished.  In  short,  he  was  as  prodigal  in  wasting  the  honours  of  the 
Crown  as  the  money  of  the  people,  and  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  peers  created  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  have  been  classified 
as  follows : — 

Landed  commonen   • 46 

Irishpeers ••, 66 

Scotch  peers   • 24 

Law 25 

State 26 

Army    ••  IS 

Navy    10 

Younger  sons  and  yoanger  branches  of  peers  • 17 

Renewals 7 

Confirmations • 7 

6 

236 
Extinctions 74 

Addition 161* 


George  IV.  added  64  members  to  the  Upper  House.f  In  this 
number  are  included  individuals  who  have  been  raised  to  the  peerage, 
or  in  whose  favour  an  abeyance  has  been  terminated,  as  well  as  peers 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  have  obtained  English  baronies.  No 
notice,  however,  is  taken  of  Scotch  peerages  which  have  been  recently 
restored,  nor  of  the  creations  of  peers  of  Ireland ;  of  claims  to  English 
peerages  which  have  been  admitted,  nor  of  elevations  of  English 
peerages  to  higher  honours.  The  average  rate  at  which  peers  have 
been  created  during  the  last  two  reigns  has  been  about  four  per  annum ; 
and  was  the  same  rate  of  increase  to  continue  for  the  next  century,  it 
would  douUe  the  existing  number  of  parliamentary  lords. 

Toryism  being  the  ascendant  school  of  pohtics  during  the  last  reigns, 
the  character  of  the  peers  created  was  of  course  determined  by  that  of 
the  minister  frcnn  whom  the  honours  were  obtained.     The  e£fect  of  this 


*  Quarterly  Review,   No.  84,  p.  S14. 

f  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  creating  Peers  for  Life. 
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W9B  ftrikingly  evinced  on  the  fint  introdiictian  of  the  Refona  Bill 
into  the  Home  of  Lords.  Of  the  old  peen  of  the  United  Eangdoniy 
there  was  a  majority  of  two  for  the  second  reading  of  the  hill.  Of  the 
new  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  created  sulxsequent  to  1792,  the 
majoritj  was  iigainai  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  their  number 
was  only  balanced  by  the  creations  under  the  Whig  ministzy.  The 
sobject  will  be  made  clear  from  the  foUowing  statement  copied  from  a 
recent  publication.* 


Peen  of  the  United  Kingdom  created  prerionaly 
u>  the  end  of  1792 

Peen  of  the  United  Kingdom  created  snbse- 
qTiently  to  1792  (inclading  the  creations  daring 
iht  administration  of  Earl  Grey) 

Archbishops  and  Bishops 

RepresentatiTe  Peers  for  Scotland • . .  •  • 

RepresentatiTe  Peers  for  Ireland    

Rojal  Dukes  


Voted  against]     Voted  for 
the  Bill.  the  Bill. 


79 

81 

66 

66 

21 

2 

12 

4 

19 

4 

2 

1 

199 

168 

It  thus  appears  that  of  54  Totes  against  the  bill  there  were  43  which 
were  the  Totes  of — 

21  Bishops  against  2 ;  being  abore  10  to  1. 
12  Scotch  peers  against  4 ;  being  3  to  1. 
19  Irish  against  4;  being  nearly  5  to  1 . 
The  inference  from  which  representation  is  that  the  bill  was  defeated  in 
1831  bj  the  bishops^  and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  peers,  who  had  obtained 
their  promotions  or  been  elected  under  Torj  influence. 

The  necessity  of  an  augmentation  of  the  peen^  to  balance  the  anti- 
teform  interest  created  subsequent  to  1792,  became  manifest ;  it  was 
not  only  essential  to  strengthen  the  ministry  and  carry  the  bill,  but  also 
to  effect  those  ulterior  improyements  in  public  admimstration  of  which 
thid  great  national  measure  is  justly  considered  the  parent. 

The  abolition  of  an  hereditary  peerage  in  France  cannot  fail  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  future  status  of  the  '  order/  and  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  abolition  of  an  institution  in  other  countries  so  little 
coosonant  to  the  existing  state  of  society.  Because  one  man  is  a  great 
lawyer,  statesman,  or  commander,  it  is  no  pledge  that  his  Uneal 
descendant  will  be  gifled  with  the  same  endowments  as  those  which 
entitled  his  progenitor  to  the  exercise  of  legislatiye  functions.  A  senate, 
or  upper  chan^r  for  life,  consisting  of  individuals  eminent  for  wisdom, 
experience,  or  national  services,  is  a  defensible  institution;  but 
to  make  them  hereditary,  and  erect  legislators  into  a  castCj  is  quite 
^  preposterous  as  to  make  the  functions  of  the  astronomer  royal  heredi- 

*  Letter  to  Earl  Grey  on  the  Acyoatment  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
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tary,  or  the  colleges  of  snrgeoiia  and  apothecaries.      Saoii  manifest 
irrationalities  must  speedily  disappear  from  European  communities. 

VII.   SOURCES   OF    ARISTOCRATIC    MONOPOLT. 

The  magnitude  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  Aristocracy  is  not 
such  as  to  be  in  extreme  disproportion  with  the  incomes  of  many  others 
in  a  community  of  great  commercial  opulence,  and  forms  not  any 
portion  of  the  vice  of  their  institution.  Whether  some  noble  lords  have 
augmented  their  rental  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown 
is  a  question  merely  of  historical  (furiosity,  and  can  never  be  of  any 
practical  utility:  it  is  occasionally  adverted  to  as  a  set-off  to  oligarchicsil 
pride  and  pretension;  beyond  which  it  has  no  available  application. 
By  the  law  of  England,  the  quiet  possession  of  an  estate  for  sixty  years 
gives  a  clear  and  valid  title ;  and  we  believe  there  are  few  noblemen 
who  cannot  adduce  legal  proof  of  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
parks  and  mansions  for  a  much  longer  period.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
acres  are  concerned  they  are  perfectly  safe;  whatever  political  changes 
may  intervene — and  great  ones  are  impending — the  legitimate  incomes 
of  the  peerage  can  never  be  endangered,  unless  they  blindly  and 
pertinaciously  oppose  a  regeneration  which  the  wants  of  the  age  render 
indispensable;  unless  they  emulate,  in  fatuity  and  crime,  Charles 
Capet  and  his  guilty  accomplices. 

Aristocratic  monopoly  and  abuse  do  not  result  from  enormous  landed 
revenues,  but  from  hereditary  rights  of  legislation,  from  primogeniture 
and  entail-laws,  and  from  nomination  boroughs.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  essential  constituents  of  an  upper  chamber ;  only  two-thirds 
of  the  nobility  are  entitled,  by  birth,  to  seats  in  parliament;  primogeni- 
ture and  entails  are  feudal  barbarisms. void  of  utility  in  modem  society; 
and  the'  usurpation  of  the  i&anchises  of  the  people  is  such  a  manifest 
subversion  of  constitutional  immimities,  so  inimical  to  the  general  free- 
dom and  prosperity,  that  it  cannot  be  defended  on  any  pretext  of  justice 
or  expediency.  Abolish  these  corruptions,  and  all  things  will  .work 
together  for  good,  without  spoliation,  without  civil  convulsion;  and  the 
Devonshires,  the  Lansdownes,  and  Northumberlands  enjoy,  undisturbed, 
their  wide-spread  domains,  and  retain,  without  murmur  or  complaint, 
their  social  distinction  and  suprenuicy. 

The  great  fount  of  evil  has  been  the  decayed  boroughs;  these  have 
been  the  Pandora's  box,  from  which  have  flowed  national  calamities, 
desolating  wars,  lavish  expenditure,  and  the  monstrous  debt  and  dead 
weight.  They  have  been  the  obstacles  to  every  social  melioration — 
civil,  commercial,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical.  By  means  of  them,  the 
nobility  have  been  enabled  to  double  their  private  revenues,  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  dignities  and  livings  of  the  church;  pensions  and 
grants  out  of  the  public  purse;  and  filUng,  with  their  connexions  and 
dependants,  every  lucrative  office  in  the  army,  navy,  and  public  admi- 
nistration. There  are  only  two  descriptions  of  offices,  namely,  those 
requiring  talent  and  industry,  the  duties  of  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  deputy,  that  the  boroughmongers  have  denied  themselves. 
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Unfit  for  the  higher  Btations  in  courts  of  law,  they  have  condescended 
to  fill  the  profitable  situations  of  clerk,  registrar,  messenger,  usher,  or 
receiver,  and  carry  bags  and  wands  in  the  trains  of  those  whose  ability 
akme  made  them  their  superiors,  and  to  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  this  homage  as  a  penalty  for  their  own  indolence  and  cupidity. 

In  consequence  of  the  boroughs,  all  our  institutions  are  partial, 
qypressive,  and  aristocratic.  We  have  an  aristocratic  church,  aristocra- 
tic bar,  aristocratic  taxation,  aristocratic  corn-laws,  aristocratic  laws  of 
property,  and,  till  recently,  aristocratic  game-laws;  in  short,  the 
aristocratic  spirit  pervades  every  thing — all  is  privilege,  prescription, 
monopoly,  association,  and  corporation.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  it  BO  long  continued, — ^why  did  not  a  wealthy,  spirited,  and  en- 
lightened community  exert  itself  long  before  to  abate  the  general  op- 
pression? The  chief  reason  was  this— we  had  also  an  aristocratic 
PRESS !  By  this  little  key-stone  was  the  entire  Gothic  arch  of  antiquated 
abuse  and  imposture  upheld. 

How  has  it  happened  the  Aristocracy  have  been  so  extremely  sulky 

in  regard  to  the  memorable  events  of  July  1830;  that  they  have  kept 

their  purse-strings  so  tight ;  that  they  kept  aloof  from  all  participation 

in  the  general  exultation?     Did  they  consider,  as  Napoleon  did,  that 

^  a  revolution  in  France  is  a  revolution  in  Europe?"    This  second 

national  uprising,  however,  was  attended  with  no  popular  massacre,  no 

confiscation,  no  obtrusion  of  infidelity;  all  was  brave,  wise,  and  moderate 

— merely  a  great  community  rising,  with  one  accord,  to  defeat  an  insane 

attempt  to  subject  it  to  the  yoke  of  despotism  and  superstition.     Yet 

they  sent  forth  no  carmen  triumphale  on  the  sublime  occasion.     Is  it 

possible  that  they  contemplated,  at  a  distance,  the  mighty  swell  which 

was  to  submerge  their  own  proud  pretensions  ?     If  it  were  so,  does  it 

not  show  that  their  interests  are  personal ;  that  they  are  not  in  common 

with  the  people ;  that  they  are  merely  a  corporation  in  the  state,  and 

that  they  feel  their  corporate  immunities  imperilled  ?     But  what  is  it 

which  renders  them  insulated  monopolists— strangers  in  the  land?     It 

is  not  the  magnitude  of  their  estates,  for  they  are  not  objects  of  popular 

concern.     No;  it  is  not  what  they  rightfully  possess,  but  what  they 

have  surreptitiously  obtained— the  franchises  of  the  people,   and  the 

money  of  the  people,  which  make  them  fastidious  and  apprehensive. 

Be  just  and  fear  not,  is  our  advice,  and  they  are  still  safe ! 
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The  independence  of  the  judges  has  so  long  formed  a  current  theme  of 
praise,   that  it  appears  almost  presomptaous  to  call  it  in   qaestion. 
Yet  Uie  difference  between  them  and  other  functionaries  is  not  so 
apparent  as  is  generally  assumed.     It  is  true,  the  judges  hold  their 
situations  for  life,  unless  guilty  of  some  flagrant  impropriety;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  other  appointments  under  the  Crown,  the  possessors 
of  which  are  seldom  disturbed,  so  long  as  they  correctly  discharge  their 
duties;  or  if  they  are,  they  invariably  receive  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance, or  compensation,  equivalent  to  the  loss  they  have  sustained.     As 
respects,  then,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  sages  of  the  law  cannot  arrogate 
a  great  pre-eminence  over  other  placemen:  as  respects  those  causes 
wluch  ordinarily  influence  individual  conduct — the  lure  of  ambition — 
the  temptation,  of  lucre — and  the  seduction  of  indolence — ^they  have 
still  less  to  pride  themselves.    A  judge,  like  a  bishop,  may  be  trans- 
laied  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  dignity — from  a  judgeship  to  a  chief- 
justiceship,  from  that  to  a  peerage  or  a  seat  in  the  cfd>inet;  he  may  be 
removed  from  an  office  of  £5,500  per  annum  to  oi^e  of  £10,000,  and 
boundless  patronage :  he  may  be  t^en  from  a  court  where  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  the  claims  of  duty,  to  one  where  the  most  important  duty 
he  has  to  discharge  is  to  receive  his  salary.     How  then  can  it  be 
alleged  the  judges  are  independent  and  exempt  from  ministerial  influence, 
when  the  ministers  have  similar  alluring  temptations  to  hold  out  to  the 
bench  as  other  functionaries,  and  simSar  means  of  rewarding  subser- 
viency? 

Other  causes  operate  un&vourably  on  judicial  appointments.  Instead 
of  the  individuals  elevated  to  the  bench  being  a  selection  from  the  entire 
Bar,  of  men  the  most  distinguished  for  ability,  probity,  and  experience, 
the  choice  of  the  ministry  is  limited  to  men  of  their  own  party.  A  Tory 
minister  never  chooses  a  Whig  judge;  nor  the  contra^.  This  tends 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  judges  in  public  estimation,  by  clearly 
evincing  that  politics,  as  well  as  legal  fitness,  have  a  share  in  minii* 
terial  promotions.  It  also  instils  into  the  minds  of  both  expectant 
judges,  and  of  men  already  on  the  bench,  a  party  feeling  fatal  to  strict 
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jwtice  on  political  questioiig.  So  well  established  is  this  fact,  lord 
Broogfaam  has  remarked  that  it  in  notorious,  whenerer  a  qnestion  comes 
before  the  tribunals,  whether  it  be  upon  a  prosecution  for  libel,  or  npon 
vxj  other  matter  connected  with  goTernment,  the  council,  at  their 
meetiiigs,  take  for  granted  that  they  can  tell  pretty  accurately  the 
leaning  of  the  court,  and  predict  exactly  which  way  the  consultations 
of  the  judges  will  terminate.  It  is  very  unfortunate  the  judges  should 
be  always  on  the  ministerial  side  of  politics;  hut  there  is  no  help  for 
tiiis,  whUe  they  continue  to  be  selected  on  the  exclusive  principle.  They 
hare  their  opinions  on  public  questions  as  well  aa  other  men;  they  know 
tfaej  fill  a  certain  situation,  and  they  cannot  forget  by  whom  they  were 
placed  there,  or  for  what  reason. 

With  these  remarks  we  shall  leave  the  venerable  occupiers  of  the 
Bench,  on  whom  we  had  no  intention  of  offering  any  observation;  but 
in  some  way  their  situation  obtruded  itself  on  our  notice,  on  first 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject  of  this  chapter. 
We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  more  prominent  abuses  in 
the  laws  and  their  administration. 

The  whole  body  of  English  Law  is  divided  into  two  kinds-* the 
Common  and  the  Statute  Law.  The  Common  Law  is  founded  entirely 
on  custom  or  precedent,  and  the  decisions  in  the  courts  of  justice. .  It 
is  not  foonded  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  nor  on  legislative  enactments; 
it  is  recorded  in  no  public  document;  the  only  memorials  of  its  existence 
ue  to  be  found  in  traditional  maxims,  records  of  pleas,  books  of  reports, 
or  the  treatises  of  men  eminent  in  the  profession.  It  is  evident  that 
U«8  originating  and  preserved  in  this  manner,  must  be  vague,  obscure, 
often  absurd,  and  even  contradictory.  The  Common  Law  is,  in  ^t, 
a  monument  of  the  opinions,  errors,  knowledge,  and  ignorance  of 
every  period  of  society;  it  has  flowed  down  the  sti^pam  of  time,  accu- 
mulating like  a  mighty  river,  and  carrying  along  vestiges  of  the 
learning  and  ig^rance,  folly  and  wisdom,  of  every  age  through  which 
it  has  passed. 

How  unworthy  such  an  incongruous  mass  must  be  of  the  present  age ; 
bow  inapplicable  to  the  usages  of  society;  and  how  difficult  it  is  for 
tty  individual  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  such  an  onu&  camelorvm,  it  la 
unnecessary  to  describe.  Unsuitable  as  such  a  system  of  law  is,  to  fulfil 
the  ends  for  which  all  laws  were  ^originally  intended,  it  forms  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  laws  of  this  country.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the 
common  law  that  the  eldest  son  inherits  from  his  father;  that  property 
may  be  purchased  and  transferred  by  writing;  that  a  deed  is  void  if  not 
sealed  and  delivered;  that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by 
^on  of  debt;  and  that  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  These  are  doctrines  not  estabUshed  by  any  written 
statute  or  any  legislative  enactment,  but  depend  solely  upon  immemorial 
nsage. 

So  much  for  the  Common  or  Unwritten  Law;  next  for  the  Statute- 
Law,  which  exhibits  a  still  more  frightful  chaos.  Statute-law  consists 
of  all  those  acts,  edicts,   and  statutes,  made  by  the  king,  with  the 
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consent  of  the  lords  and  commonB  in  parliament  assembled.  The  oldest 
of  these  now  extant,  and  printed  in  the  statute-books,  is  Magna 
Charta^  as  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Hen.  III.  There  were  doubt- 
less many  acts  before  that  time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  lost ; 
and  which  most  probably  were  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  maxims 
in  the  old  Common  Law. 

No  man  in  England  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Statute-Law 
— not  even  the  Lord  Chancellor  nor  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  is  such 
a  prodigious  compilation,  that  a  knowledge  of  it  is  wholly  unattainable. 
No  one  knows  exactly  what  is  law  in  !&igland ;  though  every  individual 
is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  and  ignorance  is  admitted  as  no 
excuse  for  its  violation.  Any  one  may  become  a  legislator  for  the  whole 
country ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  to  the  statute-book ;  he  will 
there  find  laws  in  abundance,  of  which  no  man  has  any  knowledge ;  he 
may  adduce  them  as  the  law  of  the  land;  he  cannot  be  contradicted, 
unless  some  subsequent  statute  can  be  found  by  which  it  is  repealed, 
and  which  it  would  probably  require  a  year's  labour  to  discover.  In  Bome 
respects  the  statute-book  may  be  compared  to  the  scriptures.  It  contauu 
many  good  maxims  and  excellent  precepts ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  con- 
tradictory, obscure,  and  inapplicable  to  the  age.  What  on6  part  affirms, 
another  part  denies.  Laws  may  be  adduced  from  it,  like  texts  from  the 
Bible,  proving  any  thing  and  every  thing,  adapted  to  all  times,  princi- 
ples, and  occasions :  one  affords  profitable  employment  for  one  hundred 
thousand  wrangling  lawyers;  the  other  profitable  employment  for  as 
many  polemical  divines :  one  is  termed  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom ; 
the  other  a  bright  emanation  from  the  Deity ! 

How  ignorant  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession  are  on  the  subject 
we  may  gather  from  a  speech  of  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the  revision 
of  the  Statute- Book.  Some  of  the  most  striking  facts  mentioned  by 
his  lordship  we  will  here  insert.  Conformably  with  a  motion  of  his 
lordship,  the  judges  were  directed  to  prepare  a  bill,  reducing  into  one  act 
all  the  acts  imposing  the  punishment  of  pillory.  At  the  end  of  the  bill 
the  judges  inserted  some  observations,  stating  that  pillory  was  the 
punishment  for  some  offences  not  merely  by  statute  but  at  common  law ; 
and  also  they  could  not  say  whether  there  might  not  be  statutes  on  the 
subject  which  had  escaped  their  attention.  Their  surmise  was  just ; 
for  Lord  Stanhope  afterwards  discovered  two  more  statutes,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  which  had  wholly  escaped  their  researches.  Here 
then  was  an  instance  of  the  twelve  judges  not  being  able  to  discover  aU 
the  acts  inflicting  a  single  punishment. 

The  same  noble  lord,  wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  the  judges  were 
agreed  as  to  what  was  the  law  on  several  particulars,  put  to  them  various 
questions.  For  instance,  he  asked  whether  a  person  digging  the  brick 
earth  from  his  own  field,  there  manufactured  into  bricks,  and  sold, 
thereby  made  himself  a  trader  liable  to  the  bankrupt-laws  ?  The  judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas  were  clearly  of  opinion  one  way,  the  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench  were  as  clearly  of  opinion  another.  Lord  Thurlow 
was  reputed  a  most  admirable  common  lawyer ;  but  he  was  wonted  on 
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one  oeetmionf  in  a  dispute  which  he  had  with  Lord  Stanhope,  on  the 
subject  of  a  atatnte;    Lord  Stanhope  proving  to  he  right,   and  old 
Tbrombo  wrong.     This,  says  Lord  Stanhope,  was  a  great  feather  in  my 
cap.    One  day  as  these  nohle  lords  were  sitting  together  on  the  wool- 
nck.  Lord  Thurlow  said,  **  I  should  he  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  was  not 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  common  law ;  bat  as  to  your  d — d  statute- 
book  it  is  impossible  to  be  acquainted  with  lit."     His  lordship  also 
rekted  another  anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashbarton.     Lord  Stanhope  consulted  Mr.  Dunning  on  a  certain 
statote  regulation  relative  to  the  excise,  and  his  answer  was,  **  Now  111 
tell  yon  all  abomt  it;  but  I  never  do  answer  these  general  questions  when 
applied  to  by  others.     I  always  tell  them,  shew  me  the  statute  to  which 
joa  refer,  and  I  will  expound  it  for  you,  but  that  is  all  I  can  do."    Now 
this  was  doing  about  as  much  as  we  could  do  ourselves,  or  as  much  as 
any  person  could  do  who  has  a  tolerably  clear  head,  and  not  much 
di^rbed  by  worldly  afiairs. 

The  jEu^t  is,  the  lawyers  and  judges,  in  many  cases,  are. as  ignorant  of 
the  law  as  their  clients  and  suitors.  When  a  statute  is  produced,  they 
can  expound  it,  as  Mr.  Dunning  terms  it ;  so  perhaps  may  any  person 
who  can  read  and  understand  the  English  language ;  but  as  to  knowing 
whether  it  in  the  law  of  the  land,  whether  it  has  been  repealed  or  modified 
by  any  sabsequent  enactment,  they  are  frequently  as  ignorant  as  the 
gaping  spectator  who  looks  upon  them  as  infallible  and  inspired  guides. 
We  do  not,  however,  accuse  them  of  wilful  ignorance ;  we  do  not  say 
that,  like  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College,  they  are  willingly  ignorant  of 
the  statutes ;  they  are  generally  men  of  laborious  pursuits,  who  spare  no 
pains  to  obGain  a  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but  we  accuse  them  of  a  culpable 
indififei«nce  to  the  defective  state  of  the  statute-book,  of  either  by  their 
nlence  or  open  hostility  opposing  every  attempt  to  reduce  it  into  an 
intelligible  form,  originating  either  in  a  rooted  prejudice  against  the 
reform  of  any  thing  and  every  thing,  or  solely  from  a  wish  to  maintain 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  multitudinous  and  rapacious  profession. 

When  a  legal  question  is  brought  before  the  courts,  deviating  in  any 
degree  from  the  ordinary  routine,  it  is  seldom  decided  instanter.  The 
counsel  open  the  case, — they,  in  fact,  instruct  the  judges, — they  refer  to 
precedents  and  statutes,  as  they  have  been  instructed  by  their  attorneys, 
who  have,  perhaps,  been  instructed  by  their  clients ;  the  judges  then 
say  they  will  take  time  to  consider ;  and  after  going  home  and  moleing 
their  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  reports  and  acts  of  parliament,  they 
obtain  a  twinkling  of  light,  return  into  court,  and  adjudicate  the  subject 
in  dispute  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Such  is  the  immense  number  of  law-books  and  their  ponderous  size, 
that  it  would  require  the  age  of  the  patriarchs  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  them.  They  are  literally  Ossa  piled  on  Pelion,  a  huge  unformed 
mass,  which  no  man  can  fathom.  There  is  a  little  A  Idine  compilation, 
Viner's  Abridgement,  comprised  in  twenty  volumes  folio,  which  it  is 
considered  necessary  for  every  lawyer  almost  to  know  by  heart.  Gracious 
heaven  I  only  think  of  that !     Mind,  too,  this  is  a  mere  abridgement-^ 
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bare  memoranda  of  the  great  originals;  and  had  it  been  coatinoed  to 
the  present  time,  it  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  folio 
volumes,  necessary  to  be  carried  either  in  the  head  or  the  pocket  of  erery 
English  lawyer.  The  most  condensed  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
yet  given  to  the  public,  occupies  thirty-nine  volumes  in  quarto ;  seven 
volumes  and  a  hali  of  which  comprise  the  acts  from  Magna  Charta  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  George  11.,  the  remaining  thirty-one  and  a  half  being 
filled  with  those  of  the  two  last  reigns.  Since  the  Union  with  Ireland ,  a 
huge  closely  printed  volume  has  been  published  every  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  and  the  average  number  of  public  acts  passed  in  each  of 
the  last  twenty-eight  years  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  It 
is  calculated  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  century,  the  statutes  will 
occupy  one  hundred  ponderous  quarto  volumes,  and  the  number  of  public 
acts  will  amount  to  fourteen  thousand.  The  present  generation  com- 
plain of  being  overwhelmed  with  law,  but  what  will  be  the  situation  of 
posterity  ? 

We  have  s^d  nothing  yet  of  Reports  of  Cases,  These  form  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  lawyer's  knowledge.  It  is  well  known  that 
decisions  in  courts  of  justicef^become  a  part  of  the  law ;  and  when  a 
point  has  once  been  decided,  it  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way 
again,  unless  the  precedent  can  be  proved  clearly  erroneous.  Reports 
of  these  decisions  are  published  annually;  they  already  amount  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  volumes,  exclusive  of  those  which 
relate  to  election,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiastictd  law.  But  this  is  not  all : 
they  are  going  on  increasing  amazingly ;  every  year  adds  eight  more  to 
the  original  stock ;  so  that  in  twenty  years  there  will  be  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  within  the  centuxy  seven  hundred  and  twenty  additional 
volumes,  making  one  thousand  volumes  of  reports,  which,  with  one 
hundred  quarto  volumes  of  statutes,  will  form  a  lawyer's  library,  that  it 
is  not  only  necessary  he  should  read,  but  digest,  and,  if  possible, 
understand. 

This  is  English  law,  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom !  Let  us,  how- 
ever, pause  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  this  mass  of  legal  lumber,  this 
grossly  absurd  system  of  legislation.  It  is  considered  a  settled  maxim 
in  jurisprudence,  that  every  state  within  the  limits  of  its  own  territory 
ought  to  exact,  and  its  subjects  to  yield,  obedience  to  all  its  laws.  The 
foundation  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  on  its  part  is  presumed  to  have  made  the  laws  so  clear, 
that  every  member  of  the  community  either  knows  them  or  must  be 
culpably  inattentive  if  he  do  not.  This  principle  is  undeniable.  It 
would  never  do  to  allow  ignorance  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  violation  of 
laws.  But  how  can  any  person  be  acquainted  with  English  law  ?  How 
can  the  legislature  have  gone  on  for  centuries  legislating  on  such  an 
absurd  presumption,  and  presuming  that  every  individual  in  the  empire 
was  acquainted  with  their  enactments  ?  How  can  men  of  business  read, 
digest,  and  understand  one  thousand  volumes  of  reports,  and  one 
hundred  quarto  volumes  of  statutes  ?  How  can  the  people  understand 
the  law,  when  even  the  judges,  whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
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Aibject,  are  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  perplexity,  uncertainty,,  and 
coQtradiction  ?  Can  any  tbing  in.  the  whole  world  be  imagined  more 
completely  absurd  and  ridiculous  ?  Had  the  whole  system  been  blindly 
scraped  together  from  every  age,  nation,  and  tribe  in  the  universe,  from 
^  farthest  extremity  of  Siberia  to  the  remotest  deserts  of  Garamantes, 
A  could  hardly  have  presented  a  more  confused  and  hideous  jumble  than 
the  Statute  and  Common  Law  of  England. 

One  cause  of  this  profuse,  headlong,  and  inconsistent  course  of 
legislation  has  been  the  reckless  facility  with  which  parliament  has 
multiplied  laws  on  a  given  subject,  when  a  general  enactment  might 
hare  been  framed  adequate  to  the  several  occasions.  Since  the  begin- 
aiog  of  iaJBt  century  4000  bills  for  enclosures  of  wastes  in  as  many 
puishes  have  been  passed,  proving  to  demonstration  the  want  of  a 
general  law  on  the  subject ;  while,  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  not  a  step 
bas  bee^  taken  towards  enacting  such  a  law,  and  so  saving  the  com- 
munity the  prodigious  waste  of  private  funds  and  public  time  consumed 
^  the  passing  of  so  many  different  statutes.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  innumerable  acts  passed  for  lighting  towns  with  gas,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  police  and  local  improvements.  Upwards  of  fifty 
acts  have  passed  relative  to  game  ;  forty-eight  relative  to  parliamentary 
elections;  and  seventy-six  indemnifying  Dissenters  for  not  qualifying 
themselves  for  offices  and  employments.  There  are  many  acts  of  a 
temporary  and  local  nature.  No  fewer  than  sixty  acts  have  passed  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  fifty 
of  them  during  the  last  two  reigns.  There  are  some  acts  relative  to 
the  baking  of  bread,  and  prohibiting  the  bakers  from  selling  it  unless 
it  has  been  baked  twenty-four  hours.  About  the  packing  of  butter 
there  are  somewhere  about  a  dozen  different  acts ;  as  though  it  were 
necessary  to  instruct  people  to  pack  butter  by  act  of  parliament.  One 
act  on  this  subject  relates  to  the  packing  of  butter  at  Malton,  in  York- 
^bire ;  another  to  the  packing  of  butter  in  the  city  of  York,  a  few  miles 
clistant ;  and  another  on  the  same  subject  for  Ireland.  Innumerable  laws 
bare  been  enacted  relative  to  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures; the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  pilchard  fisheries;  cheese,  lace, 
ngar,  glass,  and  almost  every  article  of  wear  or  consumption  has  been 
the  object  of  parliamentary  regulation.  The  whole  of  the  statutes  on 
wool  amount  to  987 ;  on  die  subject  of  gold  and  silver  290 ;  on  tobacco 
460;  on  the  fisheries  970;  and  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  in 
propcirtion.  Relative  to  the  poor  there  are  350  public  acts;  besides 
135  local  acts.  By  some  of  these  acts  the  poor  are  farmed  out,  by 
others  flogged.  Of  these  local  acts  five  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.;  the  remaining  130  in  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and 
Greorge  IV.  Besides  the  number  of  acts,  other  causes  of  the  confusion 
and  perplexity  of  the  Statute-Book  arise  from  the  immense  number 
repealed  and  re-enacted,  and  then  partly  repealed  again,  with  a  "so 
far  as,''  and  "  so  forth ;"  also  from  the  mass  of  altering,  amending, 
and  explaining  acts;  of  acts,  for  instance,  for  ^*  removing  doubts,''  for 
"  rectifying  mistakes,'*  for  "  relieving  from  the  provisions,"  for  **  de- 
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ferring  the  commenceiiient,"  far  *'  facilitating  the  execution/' — to 
my  nothing  of  acta  of  total  repeal.  No  feirer  than  1874  acts  were 
repealed  in  the  reigns  of  George  11.  and  III. ;  419  in  the  former;  and 
1465  in  the  reign  of  the  latter;  which  made  Lord  Stanhope  remark, 
''  they  had  been  pmaiiig  bilU  by  waggon  loads,  and  repealing  them  by 
cart  loads." 

Some  efforts  were  made  during  the  reign  of  George  lY.,  under  the 
aui^ces  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Marqnis  of  Laasdowne,  to  reduce  the 
Statnte-Law  within  more  reasonable  limits.  The  parliament,  diaeolvcd  in 
1 826,  repealed,  modified,  or  consolidated  upwards  of  1000  statutee.  One 
act»  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c*  41,  repeals  upwards  of  200  statutes,  or  parts  of 
statutes,  relative  to  the  export  and  import  of  merchandise ;  the  commerce 
of  aliens  and  denizens,  the  g^uaging  of  wine,  and  other  mercantile  regula* 
tions.  The  Custom  Act  consolidated  450  acts  of  paiiiament  into  one  ;  the 
Jury  Act  30 ;  the  Bankrupt  Act  30 ;  and  the  acts  on  larceny,  malicious 
mischief,  and  forgery,  have  effected  a  considerable  compression.  From 
a  table  of  repealed  acts  prefixed  to  Evan's  Collection  of  StatuieSy  it 
appears  that  during  the  short  interval  from  the  4th  to  the  1 0th  of 
George  IV.,  1,126  acts  of  parliament  were  whcAlj,  and  443  partlTv 
repealed,  making  a  total  of  1569 :  of  these  1344  related  to  the  empire  at 
large,  and  225  solely  to  Ireland.  Still  the  evil  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  there  is  scarcely  perceptible  diminution  in  its  amount;  nor  do 
we  anticipate — for  reasons  we  shall  hereafter  explain— any  decided 
improvements  in  jurisprudence,  either  from  the  consolidatory  acta,  or 
from  the^other  projects  of  leg^  reform  now  in  progress. 

Nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  swell  the  Statute*Book  as  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  taxation,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
Revenue*Law8.     During  each  of  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  num- 
ber of  acts  passed,  which  relate  stricdy  to  the  revenue,  has  amoonted  to 
forty ;  and  those  which  are  connected  with  them  indirectly,  and  but  for 
them  would  never  have  existed,  to  nearly  twenty  more ;  whieli  oom- 
priees  about  half  the  whole  number  of  laws  annuaUy  enacted.   The  acts 
lately  in  force  with   regard  to  spirits  alone  amounted  to  140;     an 
attempt  has  been  made   to  consolidate   them,   but   as   new  acts  are 
yearly  being  added,  both   as   regards   spirits  and  custom   duties,  the 
merchant  and  trader  will  soon  be  involved  in  as  great  a  labyrinth  as 
ever.    The  stamp-acts  amount  to  more  than  150,  and  they  still  remain 
unconsolidated.     So   do  the  innumerable   acts   relative  to  the  coin. 
Soap,  candles,   and  the  distilleries  are  under  excise  lock  aad   key; 
and,  in  many  instances  of  exciseable  manufacture,  it  is  impasstble  to 
Carry  on  the  different  steps  of  the  process  with  advantage,  from  the 
delay  and  interruption  from  the  visits  of  the  excise.     What  a  buagltng 
piece  of  legislation  have  been  the  attempts  to  reg^ate  the  midt-duties, 
hackney-coaches,  and  the  vend  of  coals ! 

On  the  middling  classes  these  laws  are  peculiarly  oppressive ; — and 
yet  they  have  been  unceasingly  told,  that  a  reform  in  jmrliament 
would  do  no  good!  Would  .it  not,  we  ask,  relieve  them  from  the 
vexatious  inquisttion  and  endless  interruption  and  restraint  on  the  ope- 
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nlioBB  of  trade  nnder  which  they  now  labour  ?  Would  it  not,  in  short, 
canae  an  entire  revision  of  that  cumbenome  and  absurd  system  of  juris- 
pnidenoe  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe ; — ^reduce  the  Statute- 
Book  toooe-hnndredth  part  of  its  present  bulk ;  consolidate  the  almc^t 
innnmemhle  kical  acts  into  more  general  laws ;  and  aboUsh  all  those 
ODJust  and  impolitic  enactments  which  interfere  with  industry  and  com* 
meree.  Such  numerous  laws  are  no  doubt  useful  to  the  profession ;  they 
afford  a  fruitful  and  endless  source  of  litigation ;  they  are  glorious  things, 
as  Lord  Stanhope  remarked,  for  attorneys,  conTeyanoers,  special  pleadem, 
barristera,  and  so  forth,  but  most  inglorious  and  calamitous  for  the  people. 
We  shall  only  make  one  or  two  more  remarks  on  Statute^Iaw,  and 
these  refer  to  the  language  and  manner  in  which  acts  of  parliament 
are  drawn  up.  It  is  evident  that  all  laws  ought  to  be  int^Iigible  to 
those  on  whom  tliey  are  intended  to  operate ;  otherwise,  it  is  wilfully 
creating  an  ignorance  which  will  npt  be  admitted  as  any  excuse  for  their 
violation*  It  is  diflkult  to  see  why  laws  could  not  be  so  clearly  and 
simply  worded  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities,  without  the 
atttttanoe  of  either  attorney  or  lawyer.  They  involve  no  abstract 
theorem  of  science ;  they  are  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  requiring 
tomething  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done ;  which,  really  one  would  think, 
Qug^t  be  made  intelligible  without  the  continual  assistance  of  interpret 
ter6,atan  enormous  expense.  The  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  statutes 
arise  principally  from  a  perverse  deviation  from  the  ordinary  language 
of  dvil  life,  an  overwhelming  verbosity  and  endless  repetition  of  '*  he, 
ahe,  they,''  *'  him,  lier,  it,  and  them,*'  the  *^  aforesaid,"  and  '*  so  far  as," 
the  <<  so  forths,"  ^c.  which  render  die  whole  so  involved  and  perplexed, 
that  one  would  suppose  the  legislature,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  render 
the  laws  as  ludd  as  possible,  had  purposely  involved  them  in  the 
graatssi  poasilile  darkness.  From  the  habitual  indulgence  of  fiction  and 
tautology  the  nunds  of  lawyers — for  they  are  lawyers  who  draw  up  acts 
^  paryiunent — ^become  so  inveterately  alien  to  truth  and  simplicity  that 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  if  diey  wouUi ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
those  cases,  when  their  intention  has  really  been  to  be  intelligible,  that 
their  language  involves  so  much  complexity — ^there  are  so  many 
cvochets  and  puvdea^that  they  entirely  fail  in  their  purpose,  and  defy 
^UBprefaensiaB  by  ordinary  minds.  We  shall  give  an  instance  of  thia 
from  one  o£  Sir  Robert  Peel's  consolidatory  acts,  the  7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
€.  28 ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  express  olject  of  it  ia 
to  ob?iate  obscurity  and  misapprdiension,  by  giving  a  simple  iand 
S^^ial  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  criminal  statutes.  The  clause  to 
which  we  allude  is  the  14th,  and  expressed  as  follows : — ''  Whenever 
^  or  any  other  statute  rdating  to  any  offence,  whether  punishable 
upon  ittdietasent  or  summary  conviction,  in  describing  or  referring  to 
the  offence,  or  the  subject  matter  <m  or  with  respect  to  which  it  shall  be 
^■umtted,  or  the  offender  or  the  party  affected  or  intended  to  be  affected 
^  the  oftnce,  hath  used,  or  shall  use  words  importing  the  singular 
'^"Unber  or  the  masculine  gender  only,  yet  the  statute  shall  be  under- 
atood  to  include  several  matters  as  w«^  as  one  matter,  and  several 
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persons  as  well  as  one  person,  and  females  as  well  as  males,  and  bodies 
corporate  as  well  as  individuals,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  pfOTided, 
or  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  context  repugnant  to  such  con- 
struction ;  and  wherever  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  is  payable  to  a  pftrty 
aggrieved,  it  shall  be  payable  to  a  body  corporate  in  every  case  where 
such  body  shall  be  the  party  aggrieved/' 

An  unlearned  person  might  possibly  guess  at  the  intended  meaning 
of  this  explanatory  rule,  and  a  lawyer  no  doubt — ^and  this  would  be 
deemed  by  him  its  chief  excellence — would  be  able  to  draw  froai  it 
a  dozen  different  interpretations^  according  as  they  best  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  his  client. 

Things  the  most  heterogeneous  are  frequently  jumbled  together  in 
the  same  act  of  parliament,  and  the  title  is  often  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  subject  matter  of  the  statute.     These  are  called  **  Hodge- 
podge Acts,"  and  are  very  numerous.     Who,  for  instance,  would  expect 
to  find  the  regulations  under  which  petitions  may  be  forwarded  to  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  in  an  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  tea 
and  sugar  ?      The  commencing  clause  of  the  statute,   under  which 
Vauxhall  and  other  theatres  and  places  of  entertainment  are  licensed, 
is  as  follows  : — **  Whereas,  the  advertising  a  reward  with  no  questions 
asked,  for  the  return  of  things  lost  or  stolen,  is  one  great  cause  and 
encouragement  of  robberies,  be  it  enacted,**  &c.     Many  may  recollect 
that  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  introducing  to  parliament  his  bill  for  amending 
the  larceny-laws  (March  9th,  1826),  cited  the  title  of  one  single  act, 
which  embraces  no  fewer  than  the  following  bizarre  miscellany  : — the 
continuing  several  laws  therein  mentioned ;  the  carrying  of  sugars  in 
British-built  vessels ;  the  encouraging  the  importation  of  naval  sstoree ; 
preventing  frauds  in  the  admeasurement  of  coals  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster ;  and  preventing  the  stealing  or  destroying  of  madder  roots. 
Another  act  he  referred  to  forms  a  still  more  whimsical  olio,  and  is 
intituled  '*  An  Act  for  better  securing  the  duties  of  customs  on  certain 
goods  removed  to  London ;  for  regulating  the  fees  of  officers  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's customs  in  the  province  of  Segambia,  in  Africa ;  for  allowing  the 
Receiver-General  of  Fees  in  Scotland  proper  compensation;    for  the 
better  preservation  of  hollies,  thorns,  and  quick^sets  in  private  gvonnds, 
and  trees  and  underwood ;  and  authorising  the  exportation  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  barley  from  the  Port  of  Kirkgrow."    Such  acts  run  very 
much  like  cross-readings  in  a  newspaper,  and  those  who  wish  for  further 
amusement  of  the  sort  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Wickens's  publication  on  the 
Division  of  Labour  in  Civil  Life,  where  the  subject  is  pursued  to  a 
greater  extent  than  our  limits  will  admit. 

Notwithstanding  the  laborious  and  tiresome  precision  of  statutes, 
they  frequently  comprise  the  most  egregious  blunders.  There  is  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  one  in  the  53d  George  III. :  by  the  18th  section,  one 
half  the  penalty  is  to  go  to  the  king  and  the  other  half  to  the  infinrmer ; 
but  the  penalty  happened  in  this  case  not  to  be  a  fine,  but  fourteen  years' 
transportation ;  so  that  fourteen  years*  transportation  were  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Messrs.  Byers  and  Co.  and  his  Majesty  I 
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Perbaps  our  leaden  may  deem  this  too  old  a  blunder  to  illustrate  the 
deiiberatiTe  wisdom  of  the  law-makers  of  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
If  so,  we  shall  give  them  an  example  of  legislative  aptitude  from  one 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  of  1830 — that  for  Consoli- 
dstingand  Amending  the  Laws  on  Forgery.  This  statute  was  drawn, 
we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Hobhouse  and  Gregson,  and  was  some  years  in 
preparation,  wider  the  auspices  of  Sir  R.  Peel ;  it  received  the  tinkering 
<^  Sir  James  Scarlett,  between  whom  and  the«  gentlemen  by  whom  it 
was  framed,  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  provisions  arose, 
which  could  only  be  terminated  by  an  appeal  to  Lord  Tenterden,  who 
felt  himself  bound  to  decide,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  partiality, 
against  Sir  James.  Well,  this  act  so  patronised,  elaborated,  revised, 
quarrelled  about,  and  arbitrated,  is  at  length  brought  forth,  passed,  and 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say  a  more  defective 
and  bungling  piece  of  legislation  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  great  book  of 
conundrums  and  absurdities  itself.  What  the  public  expected  was  an 
act  that  would  comprise  the  entire  statute-law  of  forgery ;  unless  this 
was  attained,  little  benefit  could  result  from  adding  one  more  statute  to 
the  400  previously  existing.  Instead  of  consolidating  tlie  law,  it 
merely  embodies  the  whole  or  part  of  the  provisions  of  twenty^seven 
atatutes  out  of  the  mass ;  all  the  acts  relative  to  the  forging  of  stamps, 
seamen^s  warrants,  plate-marks,  and  on  the  post-office,  remain  scattered, 
as  heretofore,  through  the  boundless  waste  of  the  Statutes  at  Large, 
to  be  lulled  or  not,  as  it  may  happen,  by  judges  and  lawyers.  In- 
completeness is  not  the  worst  defect  in  this  statute;  some  of  its  pit>- 
lisions  are  obviously  incompatible,  and  the  commencing  part  of  the  act 
Beems  to  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  when  the  concluding  part  was 
sgreedupoD.  For  proof  of  this  compare  the  following  sections,  nearly 
the  first  and  last,  in  the  statute. 

'*  %  II.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counter- 
feit, or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited,  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  his  Majesty's  privy  seal,  any  privy 
signet  of  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty's  royal  sign  manual,  any  of  his 
Majesty's  seals  appointed  by  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  Union  to 
be  kept,  uaedy  and  continued  in  Scotland ,  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  or 
the  privy  seal  of  Ireland,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  shall  suffer  death  accordingly." 

^  §  XXIX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any 
offence  committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland." 

Here  we  see  in  the  second  section  a  specific  punishment  assigned 
for  the  commission  of  an  offence  in  Scotland;  and  in  a  subsequent 
Bection  it  is  expressly  declared  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  offence 
committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  What  the  judges  will  make  of  this 
iocoDsistency,  when  it  comes  before  them,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee : 
we  suppose  we  shall  have  another  act  or  two  to  *'  explain*'  or  "  amend,*' 
&C. ;  uid  so  our  legislature  proceeds,  heaping  one  act  upon  another, 
ma^g  delightful  work  for  lawyers,  and  ''  raining,"  as  Mr.  Bentham 
expresses  it,  "  snares  among  the  people." 
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Sir  James  Searletty  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  fMiragon  of  legiidaton  aay  more 
than  of  attorney-generals.  The  act  for  Improving  the  Adminittraiion 
of  Justice  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  the  profession :  this  act,  among 
other  changes,  altered  the  period  of  conunenoement  of  tho  terras*  Bvt  no 
sooner  was  the  act  in  force  than  it  was  discovered  to  be  pregnant  with 
the  most  ludicrous  errors ;  the  framer  of  the  statute  was  clearly  igno* 
rant  of  the  changes  of  the  moon — of  that  common  astronomical  know- 
ledge which  is  contained  in  every  almanack ;  the  oonseqnence  was  that 
the  courts  would  have  been  involved  in  the  greatest  confusion,  bad  not 
another  statute  been  precipitately  brought  in  to  remedy  the  blunders  of 
the  firat. 

One  cause  of  such  blundering  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicious 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  well 
known  law-making  is  a  sort  of  after-dinner  amusement^  which  com- 
mences when  gentlemen  have  taken  their  wme — ^when  the  theatres 
have  cloBed— and  the  night-houses  are  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of 
customers.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  if»  under  such  uu&vdbt- 
able  circumstances,  the  nocturnal  occupations  of  the  Collective  Wisdom 
exhibit  strange  examples  of  forgetfulness,  haste,  and  confusion.  We, 
indeed,  are  often  astonished  things  are  not  worse,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  course  of  parliamentery  proceedings — no  division  of  labour,  or  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  legislative  duty — all  chance  medley,  belter  skelter, 
volunteer  and  amateur  exertion*— the  chief  manager  straining  every 
nerve  to  get  through  public  business  before  the  setting  in  of  the  Dog- 
days— stratagems  to  steal  a  march  to  avoid  some  economical  proposition 
for  a  reduction  of  the  estimates — ^packing  a  house  for  a  job  or  private 
bill— jaded  ministers  dropping  in  late  from  their  offices  or  a  protiftctod 
cabinet-council — country  gentlemen  ftoai  a  tedious  moming-waitiiig  at 
the  Treasury  for  places  and  appointmente— lawyers  horn,  the  ooorts— 
and  the  sons  of  riot  reel  in  at  midnight,  from  the  saloons  and  chib- 
houses,  in  quest  of  divertisement — and  thus  business  goes  on,  and  a 
house  is  formed  of  men  distracted  with  their  individual  avocations,  or 
suffering  from  lassitude  and  ov^-excitement.  They  talk  and  talk,  it 
is  true,  without  end,  as  people  mostly  do  when  not  fully  msater  of  Uieir 
subject ;  but  their  ideas  are  crude-*th^e  has  been  no  preparatum  or  con- 
centration of  tho^ight — and  all  their  doings  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
intellectual  chaos  from  which  they  spring.  We  had  a  ludicrous  iUns* 
tration  of  what  we  are  steting  in  ti]^  session  of  1830:  the  House  was 
in  a  committee,  and  had  been  hotly  debating,  as  usual,  to  no  purpoae,  for 
the  space  of  six  hours,  when  the  chairman  got  up,  and  with  great 
gravity  said,  ''  he  should  be  extremdy  obliged  by  any  honourable  mem- 
ber informing  him  what  they  had  all  been  talking  alxmt  I" 

Such  mode  of  legislation  has  striking  resulta :  it  impoverishes  Uie  people 
by  litigation,  and  multiplies  and  augments  the  emoluments  of  a  meroenaiy 
profession.  In  the  number  and  magnitude  of  inns  of  court,  law  institotions, 
and  other  public  buildings  the  legal  classes  rival  the  ancient  religioos 
houses ;  and  their  unavoidable  and  constant  intervention  in  aU  the  afiairs 
and  transactions  of  civil  life  gives  them  an  iafloenoe  equal  to  thnt  of  the 
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piieiUiopd  in  the  w^m  of  mpentitioii.  In  the  metfopolia  are  nine  sape- 
rior  eouitSv  fimr  eodeeiMtical  conrta,  twenty  coartt  for  reoorery  of  small 
deMe,  beaidea  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer^  oourts  of  general  and  quarter 
seauoBSy  coroner-oeiirts,  and  oourts  of  petty  sessions  for  the  purposes  of 
police.  Attached  lo  these  oourfts  are  eight  hundred  ofiioersy  exclusiTe  of 
jiuheial  fiinctioiiaries.  To  these  may  be  added  500  barristers-at-law, 
3000  certificated  attorneys,  130  conveyanc^^  and  equity  draftsmen,  67- 
special  pleaders,  84  proctors,  40  public  notaries,  6000  clerks  and 
aanstaots,  beaides  doetots^t-law,  serjeants^at-law,  and  king's  counsel, 
making  a  legal  phalanx,  in  the  metropolis,  of  nearly  10,000.  In  the 
coontry  thej  are  not  so  concentrated,  but  more  numerous.  From 
'*  Cburke'a  law  list"  it  appears  there  are,  in  the  country,  including 
England  and  Wales,  4500  attorneys  and  conveyancers  who  have  taken 
out  certificates*  The  number  of  clerks  and  assistants  cannot  be  estimated 
U  less  than  9000 ;  so  that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  coontry,  in  the 
legal  depertnaent,  k  13,600 ;  and  if  we  add  10,000  for  persons  of  a 
similar  ^Mcription  in  the  metropolis,  we  have  a  total  of  23,500  persons, 
whose  sale  employment  is  to  render  the  laws  intelligible,  and  justice 
atttiaable  to  the  people  of  England  and  Wales. 

This  eatinuite,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  great  deal  below  the  truth : 

o^any  attofneya  in  town  employ  more  than  twenty  clerks,  and  the 

utajmty  of  them  employ  three  or  four.     Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too 

nach  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  counsel,  attorneys,  clerks,  assist^ 

ants,  d(c.  in  "Rngl^^nH  and  Wales,  at  thirty  thousand.     In  this  enume* 

r^n  are  not  included  the  justices  of  peace,  amounting  to  4,500,  nor  the 

jodges  in  the  di&rent  courts,  the  sheriffii,  nor  any  pmrtion  of  the 

^asgistvacy,  whose  office  it  is  to  administer  justice,  and  who  employ  an 

inaumerable  number  of  clerks  and  assistants.    The  dasMS  we  have 

jBsnticned  form  only  that  branch  of  the  profession  who  owe  their  origin, 

ia  a  great  measure,  to  delects  and  obscurities  in  our  judicial  adibini^ 

^tiation.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  render  the  laws  so  clear, 

uid  the  form  of  prooeeding  so  sim]Se,  that  persons  of  ordinary  oompre-* 

^'^osion  would  generally  Im  aUe  to  widerstand  the  one  and  pursue  the 

other,  without  the  aid,  in  every  case,  of  a  legal  adviser. 

The  ada^e  saya — ilfai^  hands  aulie  light  worh ;  but  the  nuxim  is 
reTemd  in  lew;  and  the  swarm  of  practitioners  is  a  principal  cause  oi 
the  multiplication  of  suits,  their  protracted  duiatien,  and  consequent 
pnssure  of  business  in  the  courts. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  total  income  of  the  legal  classes,  when 
^e  amount  of  property  and  profearional  practioe  was  greatly  less  than 
(^  piasent,  at  £7,600,000  par  annum;  and  two-thirds,  probably,  of 
this  sum  are  absorbed  by  legalists  resident  in  London. 

^ow«ver«  thia  can  be  only  conaiderad  a  vag^e  approximation.  In 
^  list  of  places  we  shall  give  an  account  of  die  emoluments  and 
inoomea  of  the  chief  justices,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  and  several 
<^r  weU-known  individuals;  hut  the  incomes  of  the  proftssion  gens'* 
^7*  of  counsellors,  special  pleaders,  conveyauu^exs,  and  attorneys,  are 
^  viriousr  ^^^  i^  ^  iuyquaihk  to  fix  on  any  average  amount.    Sir 
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Sasrael  Romilij,  it  is  credibly  reported,  netted  £15,000  annually  from 
hie  professional  avocations.  There  are  other  oonnsel  who,  probably, 
make  tea  or  twelve  thousand  a-year ;  others,  a  half»  a  third,  a  fourth, 
or  twentieth  part  of  that  sum ;  and  others,  again,  who  make  nothing'. 
Sir  James  Scarlett  has  received  as  much  as  £400  with  a  brief  on  the 
northern  circuit ;  and  Sir  £.  Sugden,  we  believe,  received  £3000  with 
his  brief,  in  the  case  of  Small  v.  Aiwood.  In  the  incomes  of  attorneys 
are  great  diversities.  Some  few,  in  London,  make  ten  or  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year ;  a  g^reat  many  more  about  three  or  four  thoosand 
pounds ;  and  some  obscure  practitioners  do  not  clear  more  than  £100 
a-year.  Their  clerks  experience  similar  variety  of  fortune.  Some  are 
starving  on  a  paltry  £50;  others  living  comfortably  on  £200 ;  and  others 
sumptuously  on  a  £500  salary. 

The  emoluments  and  salaries  of  the  masters,  registrars,  and  clerks  in 
Chancery;  of  the  judges  in  the  Admiralty,  and  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  of  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  have  been  more  than  doubled  ainoe 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1792  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  £4,000 ;  of  the  Common 
Pleas  £3,500 ;  of  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  £3,500 ;  all  these 
have  been  resp^vely  augmented  to  £10,000,  £8,000,  and  £7,000  per 
annum;  and  the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges  and  barons  of  Um  three 
superior  courts  have  been  raised  from  £2,400  to  £5,500  per  annum 
each.*  All  the  judges  have  patronage — ^that  of  the  chief  justice  very 
valuable ;  they  have,  also,  some  fees  romaining,  though  the  principal 
portion  has  been  commuted.  It  has  been  ralated  of  these  exalted  per- 
sonages, that,  at  the  time  sixteen  journeymen  boot-doeers  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  a  conspiracy  to  raise  their  wages,  they  were 
sitting  in  their  chambers  in  Serjeant's  Inn  conspiring  to  raise  their  own 
salaries,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This 
anecdote  reminds  us  of  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd.  A  wolf, 
says  Plutarch,  happening  to  put  his  head  into  a  hut,  where  some  shep- 
herds were  regaling  on  a  leg  of  mutton,  exclaimed — AkI  what  a 
clamour  you  would  have  raised  had  you  caught  me  at  such  a  banquet ! 
The  demeanour  of  the  sages  of  the  law  would  be  something  siinilar; 
they  would  declaim  eloquently  on  the  evils  of  cangpiring  when  committed 
by  workmen,  though  it  might  be  done  by  themselves  widi  impunity. 

An  important  fact  connected  with  legalists  is,  the  enormous  increase  in 
their  number  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1820  we  were  engaged  in  an 
inquiry  similar  to  the  present ;  and  we  find,  in  the  interval,  the  number 
of  attorneys  in  the  metropolis  has  augmented  Jifty  per  cent.  There 
has,  no  doubt,  been  a  correspMiding  increase  in  the  country,  and  in 
other  branches  of  the  profession;  and  far  exceeds  the  amtenporary 
increment  in  property  and  population.  It  arises,  we  presume,  from  the 
increasing  number  and  perplexities  of  the  laws,  which  have  rendered 
additional  guides,  commentators,  expounders,  and  interpretere  indispen- 
sable ;  or,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  large  fortunes  suddenly  amassed 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  SIS,  Sesaioo  18S0. 
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hf  deafen  in  legal  rabdetiea^  which  have  tempted  more  than  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  commnnity  to  embark  in  so  lucrative  a  calling.  Whatever 
may  be  the  eaoae,  it  is  not  creditable  to  our  judicial  administration ;  nor 
ia  it  a  flattering'  symptom  of  social  happiness  and  improvement. 

The  increase  of  litigation^  and,  consequently,  of  profit  to  the  profes- 
SQQ,  is  demonstrated  by  the  increase  of  business  in  the  superior  courts, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  causes  entered 
for  trial : — 


Years. 
I83S 

King's  Bench. 
14T4 

Common  Pleas. 
^,  445--. 

Exchequer. 
162 

1824 

, 1096 

472,  ••" 

222 

1825 

2164 

, 600 

157 

1826 

3112 

1021 

245 

The  vast  number  of  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies  of  late  years 
most  have  tended  enormously  to  the  emolument  of  the  legal  profes- 
aion,  and  have  rendered  them  the  richest  class  in  the  community. 
The  number  of  persons  who  took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act, 
UDounted  in  1820,  to  2482;  in  1825,  to  3665;  and  in  1830, 
to  4379.*  The  number  of  bankrupts,  in  1814,  was  1612  ;  in  1820, 
1381;  in  1826,  2582;  in  1829,  1654.t  All  these  breakings  up  yield 
an  abundant  harvest  of  spoil  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  In 
most  bankruptcies  the  sohcitors,  the  bar,  the  commissioners,  the  ac- 
eonntants,  and  auctioneers  divide  tbe  assets.  Very  few  estates  pay  any 
thing  worth  a  man's  while  going  after.  Under  the  late  administration 
of  the  bankrupt-laws,  a  man  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into  credit  to 
w  large  an  amount  as  posnble — buy  goods  in  every  place — ^tum  mer- 
chant— ship  off  such  goods  to  every  quarter  of  the  world— fly  kites  in 
«rery  poasible  way — ^keep  no  books,  or  those  so  confusedly  that  no  man, 
called  in  by  the  name  of  an  accountant,  could  make  head  or  tail  of 
U«m-CM,7  thi.  .y»ten.  of  buying.  «m1  exporting,  and  kite-flying  to  it. 
Qtmost  extent --purchase  goods  on  credit  at  any  price,  and  for  the 
greatest  length  of  time — declaro  his  insolvency — go  into  the  Gazette ; 
tbe  solicitors,  the  bar,  the  commlasioneis,  the  accountants,  and  the  auc- 
tioQeers  wonld  set  to  work ;  the  larger  the  amount  of  the  man's  debts  so 
much  the  better  for  the  legal,  accounting,  and  auctioneering  agents. 
In  sudi  caae,  the  professional  men  called  it  a  good  fat  bankruptcy  : 
V)d,  if  they  could  get  it  into  chancery,  so  much  tbe  better;  and,  in 
general,  it  was  contrived  that  a  good  fat  bankruptcy  should  get  into 
cbaocery*  The  result,  in  general  was — ten  or  twelve  years*  meetings  of 
oonunissioners,  actions,  bills  in  chancery;  and  at  length,  when  the 
legalists  had  absorbed  the  estate,  they  tired,  and  the  creditors  were  told, 
^  Here,  gentlemen,,  are  the  acoounts !" 

Mr.  Montague  justly  characterised  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  '^  a 
tribunai  in  which  the  minimum  of  justice  was  administered  at  the 
maximum  of  expense."    All  the  commissioners  were  either  very  old  or 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  141,  Session  1831. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  280,  Session  1830. 
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very  young  men,  whOM  only  pretensioiia  were  the  friendship  of  the 
cbancoUor,  or  the  friondBhip  oif  some  friend  of  the  chancellor,  or  others 
connected  with  the  government.  Thej  were  all  either  connael  or  aoli- 
citors,  whose  sole  object  was  to  gain  as  much  money  in  aa  little  time  as 
possible.  Some  of  them  understood  the  art  of  accomplishing  this  so 
well  as  to  have  been  known  to  boast  ef  pocketing  thiity  guineas  a  day. 
These,  however,  were  only  ignoble  quarry,  compared  with  the  great 
fee-gatherer  himself.  It  appears,  from  a  parliamentary  return,  that 
the  several  sums  sacked  by  the  purse-bearer  to  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
the  year  ending  dOth  April,  1830,  amounted  to  £4081.*  In  the  same 
year,  the  sealing  of  4861  writs,  at  d«.  dcL  each,  pvodueed  £789,  which 
was  shared  between  his  lordship,  chaff-wax,  sealer,  and  porter.  From 
returns  in  the  same  year,  the  masters  in  chancery  appear  to  net  £4000 
per  annum,  their  chief  clerk  upwards  of  £1000,  and  the  copying  deik 
£500  and  more.  Mr.  Wellesiey,  in  a  book  lately  published  by  bun,  oa 
the  court  of  chancery,  states  that  the  litigation  into  which  ha  had  been 
forced  had  cost  him  £20,000  in  four  years,  and  a  sum  of  equal  amonnt 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  his  children.  Mr.  Davies,  the  late 
tea-dealer,  of  Philpot-lane,  was  put  to  an  expense  of  £32,000  by  s 
chancery  commission,  appointed  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind.  £ir  £.  Sugden  stated,  not  long  since,  that  the  equity 
proceedings,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Thelluson,  had  been  as  productive 
to  lawyers  as  many  principalities  to  their  sovereigns.  The  cause  of 
Small  v.  Attwoodf  it  is  odculated,  will  swamp  £100,000  in  law  ex- 
penses.  But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have  digressed. 

The  fraud,  impoverishment,  and  desolation  resulting  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Debtor*Laws  are  almost  incredible.  In  the  piooesses 
issued  against  the  person,  lawyers  and  attorneys  are  the  parties  who 
chiefly  profit.  From  returns  of  affidavits  of  debts,  it  appears,  in  two 
years  and  a  half,  70,000  persons  were  arrested  in  and  about  London, 
the  law-expenses  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  million.f  In 
the  year  1827,  in  the  metropolis  and  two  adjoining  counties,  23,515 
warrants  to  arrest  were  granted,  and  1 1 ,31 7  bailable  proceisses  executed.| 
Thus  were  eleven  thousand  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty  on  the 
mere  declarations  of  others,  before  any  trial  or  proof  that  they  owed  a 
farthing  I  So  gainful  is  the  trade  to  attorneys,  that  they  froquentlj 
buy  up  smaU  bills  for  the  purpose  of  suing  the  endorsers,  and  bring 
nine  or  ten  actions  on  each.  One  house  alone  has  brought  five  hundred 
actions  in  this  way,  and  most  of  them  for  sums  under  £si(L 

The  sum  on  which  arrest  is  allowed  has  been  gradually  augmented  to 
£20 ;  but  this  is  too  small,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  priaons  are 
crowded  with  debtors  for  the  most  paltry  amounts*  The  number  of 
persons  committed  to  the  five  principal  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  exclu- 
sive of  crown  debtors,  and  those  imprisoned  for  contempt,  averages  5000 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  026,  Session  1830. 

t  Mr.  Hume,  House  ol'  Commons,  February  19,  1827. 
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per  aninim.  Of  these  more  than  one^third  are  far  sums  under  £^0. 
In  the  jean  1826>27,  the  Court  of  Requegte  for  the  city  of  London 
imprisoned  753  perBons  for  tarious  terms,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
dajBy  for  sums  under  £5.  In  the  same  year,  the  Court  of  Requests 
for  Sonthwark  ordered  9758  executions,  and  1893  persons  were  actually 
imprisotied  for  dehts  amounting  only  to  £16,442.*  From  1823  to  1831 
the  Soathwark  Request  Court  committed  to  the  Borough  compter  and 
county  gaol  8096  persons ;  of  these  3139  were  for  dehts  not  exceeding 
twenty  skUUngsA 

The  minor  trihnnals  for  fhcilitathig  the  recovery  of  small  debts  we  do 
not  think  entitled  to  the  praise  usually  awarded  them.  They  foment 
domestic  animosities,  promote  law-suits,  and  encourage  a  trumpery 
system  of  credit,  which  is  ultimately  ruinous  both  to  the  retail  trades- 
man and  his  customers.^  Neither  are  they  so  economical  a  resource  as 
is  generally  imagined;  the  costs  of  proceedings  in  them  usually 
amounting  to  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  payable  either  by  creditor 
Or  dehtor.  A  debt  can  seldom  he  recovered  in  the  Marshalsea  or 
Palace  Court  for  less  than  £8,  even  if  no  resistance  Is  offered.  In  the 
sereral  courts  of  request  for  the  city  of  London,  Middlesex,  West- 
minster, and  the  Borough,  the  expenses  of  recoyering  a  debt  of  40$. 
or  npder,  is  at  least  lis.;  above  that  sum,  twice  as  much.  Such  a 
system  can  be  no  advantage  to  trctde  ;  it  only  tends  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
attorneys  and  clerks  of  courts,  by  the  ruin  of  the  industrious  classes. 
Only  think  of  the  fees  received  in  the  request  court  of  Southwark 
amonnting,  in  one  year,  to  £4255,  of  which  £2475  arose  from  debts 
of  40s,  or  under.  In  four  years,  the  fees  received,  in  the  request 
court  of  the  City,  amounted  to  £7322.§  Our  legal  institutions  are 
chiefly  beneficial  to  those  under  whose  auspices  their  rules  and  modes 
of  procedure  have  been  framed  and  regulated.  Hence  the  circuity  and 
expense  of  law-suits.  No  prudent  man  ever  thinks  it  for  his  interest 
to  sue  fi:>r  a  debt  below  £15;  the  costs  in  prosecuting  for  a  small  debt 
being  equal  to  a  large  one,  owing  to  the  proceedings  being  the  same, 
and  the  pleadings  as  voluminous  for  the  recovery  of  a  few  shillings  as 
£100.  In  the  King's  Bench,  the  expenses  of  recovering  a  debt  under 
£5,  even  if  no  defence  is  made,  snd  judgment  goes  by  default,  are  not 
less  than  £15;  if  defendant  appear,  and,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the 
case,  puts  in  a  dilatory  plea,  they  are  increased  to  £20;  and,  by  taking 
out  a  writ  of  error,  they  are  still  further  augmented.  The  following 
receipt  has  been  often  given  to  debtors,  who  wish  to  be  troublesome^ 
and  to  weary  out  their  creditors  by  an  expensive  process : — 

When  arrested  and  h^  to  hail,  and  after  being  served  with  a  decla- 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  487,  Session  1828. 

t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  240,  Session  1831. 

X  Treatise  on  the  Police  and  Crimes  of  the  Metropolis,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Cabinet  Lawyer,  where  the  tendeaey  of  ike  debtor-kiWs  Is  more  fully  inves- 
tigated. 
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ration,  70a  may  plead  the  general  issue,  which  puts  jou  on  for  trial 
sooner  than  any  other  plea ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  vex  yonr  plaintiff,  and 
pnt  him  about,  put  in  a  special  plea ;  if  you  are  in  custody,  order  your 
attorney  to  plead  in  person,  this  will  cost  you  £1:1,  and  run  your 
plaintiff  to  £30  expense.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  try  the  canse,  you 
have  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing  more  till  the  plaintiff  gets  judgment 
against  you,  which  he  must  do  the  term  after  you  have  put  in  a  special 
plea.  The  plaintiff  is  obliged  to  send  you  a  paper  book,  which  you 
must  return  to  his  attorney  with  Is  6d,  odierwise  you  will  not  put  him 
to  more  than  half  the  expense.  When  he  proceeds  and  gets  judgment 
against  you,  then  order  your  attorney  to  search  the  Final  Judgment 
Office,  in  the  Temple ;  when  searched,  and  found  they  have  got  final 
judgment  signed  against  you,  then  give  plaintifi^s  attorney  notice  for 
him  and  your  attorney  to  be  present  with  the  master  at  tiie  time  the 
plaintiff  taxes  the  costs ;  at  which  time  your  attorney  must  have  a  writ 
of  error  with  him  to  give  to  the  plaintiflTs  attorney  before  the  master, 
at  the  time  the  master  taxes  the  costs  ;  it  will  put  the  plaintiff  to  great 
expense,  which  he  will  have  to  pay,  or  go  the  ground  over  again.  The 
writ  of  error  will  cost  you  £4:4  by  a  London  attorney;  but,  if  you 
wish  to  be  more  troublesome,  make  the  writ  returnable  in  parliament, 
which  will  cost  you  £1:1  more,  and  your  plaintiff  £100.  If  he  has 
the  courage  to  follow  you  further,  you  may  then  file  a  bill  in  Chancery 
or  Exchequer ;  if  he  does  not  then  give  his  answer,  your  bill  will  get 
an  injunction  against  him :  you  may  then  get  an  attachment  from  the 
court  where  your  bill  was  filed,  and  take  his  body  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  costs  incurred  by  plaintiff  and  defendant,  respectively,  will  then  be 
as  follow: — 


Plaintigrg  Costs. 

£    «.  d. 

Answer  to  Special  Plea  .  •    SO    0  0 

Ditto  Writ  of  Error 100    0  0 

Ditto  Bill  la  Chancery. .. .  100    0  0 

Ditto  Bill  in  Exchequer  ..     tf4    0  0 


£314    0    9 


D^endatU's  Casts. 

£    «.   d. 

SpecialPlea  110 

PaperBook 0    7    6 

Writof  Error 4    4    0 

Returnable  in  Parliament.  .110 

To  Bill  in  Chancery 12    0    0 

To  Bill  in  Excheqaer   ..  ••     6    6    0 


£54  19    6 


This  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  law,  and  shows  how  much  greater  are 
the  advantages  offered  to  finesse  and  knavery  than  to  integrity  and  plain 
dealing.  Some  restrainto  are  laid  on  l&ivolous  writs  of  error  by  6  Geo. 
IV.  c.  96,  but  in  other  respects  the  above  outline  is  a  substantially  cor- 
rect exposition  of  the  legal  resources  available  to  the  unprincipled  debtor 
for  harassing  his  creditor. 

SUMMARY   OF    LEGAL    ABUSES    AND    DEFECTS. 

In  the  preceding  exposition  our  principal  objecto  have  been  to  give  a 
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geoenl  idea  of  the  laws  of  England ;  secondly,  of  the  number  and  gains 
of  the  individaals  engaged  in  dieir  administration ;  thirdly,  of  the  abuses 
and  defects  in  those  laws  especially  intended  for  the  benefit  of  trade ; 
and,  lastly,  we  have  brought  together  a  multitude  of  facts,  to  exemplify 
the  emoluments  and  salaries  of  judges  and  the  fees  of  lawyers  and  at- 
torneys, in  order  to  show  the  mass  of  interest-begotten  prejudices  that 
most  mterfere  with,  if  not  be  absolutely  arrayed  against  efBcient  reform 
in  the  judicial  system.  After  proceeding  thus  far,  ^we  still  despair  of 
bringing  the  remainder  of  our  subject  within  reasonable  limits.  Lord 
Brougham,  after  an  extraordinary  speech  of  six  hours'  duration,  was 
compelled  to  leave  various  departments  of  legal  delinqaency  unexplored, 
though  equally  claiming  the  attention  of  his  powerful  mind.  All  that 
001  circumscribed  space  will  permit  is  an  indication  or  digest  of  the 
more  prominent  defects,  and  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  comprise  in  the 
present  section.  Abuses  often  exist  only  because  they  are  concealed, 
and  the  first  step  to  their  reform  is  general  publicity. 

Justices  of  the  Peace. — These  are  virtually  appointed  by  lords 
lieutenant  of  counties ;  for,  though  the  lord  chancellor  issues  the  com- 
oussion,  it  is  the  lord  lieutenant  who  designates  the  persons  compre- 
heiuied  in  it.     Hence  an   important  source  of  aristocratic  influence; 
which  is  exerted  in  raising  to  the  magisterial  bench  gentlemen  who 
have  disting^hed  themselves  by  their  political  opinions  or  activity  in 
focal  contests.     The  tenure  of  office  is  fully  as  secure  as  that  of  the 
judges;  whatever  be  the  conduct  of  a  justice,  he  is  seldom  removed ;  and 
lord  Eldon  laid  it  down  as  an  inflexible  rule  never  to  strike  a  magistrate 
off  the  list,  either  for  private  misconduct  or  party  feeling,  until  he  had 
l^Q  convicted  of  some  offence  by  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  record, 
^^  such  conviction,  it  is  notorious,  is  almost  unattainable.     Hence 
^cse  petty  judges  may  be  considered  as  so  many  irremoveable  and  irre- 
sponsible functionaries,  and  the  great  power  confided  to  them  in  the 
administration  of  the  game  laws,  the  punishment  of  theft  and  assaults,  and 
^e  granting  of  licenses  is  very  liable  to  be  abused.    Numerous  instances 
of  abuse  were  cited  by  lord  Brougham,  in  his  great  speech  of  the  7th 
of  February,  1828.     Still  we  do  not  agree  with  this  eminent  personage  . 
in  thinking,  as  he  seems  to  incline,  that  a  stipendiary  magistracy, 
consisting  of  lawyers,  would,  in  lieu  of  the  unpaid  magistracy,  afford 
^  best  security  for  a  pure  and  independent  administration  of  justice. 
^^%  justice,  no  doubt,  is  better  than  cheap  injustice.     But  lawyers 
bave  their  prejudices  as  well  as  sporting  parsons  and  sporting  squires  ; 
Aod  we  think  justice  would  be  quite  as  corrupt  when  paid  for  as  when 
^^aistered  g^tuitously,  unless  there  were  responsibility*    This  would 
pc  heat  obtained  by  the  entire  publicity  of  justiciary  proceedings; — here 
tt  the  best  guarantee  against  abuse  in  all  functionaries  of  whatever  rank 
or  degree.     Clergjrmen  might  be  disqualified  for  the  magisterial  office 
as  for  other  lay  functions,  and  greater  facilities  afforded  for  removing 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  justices  guilty  of  misconduct.     With 
^hese  reforms  the  magistracy  would  be  made  a  much  less  objectionable 
oranch  of  domestic  judicature,  especially  as  a  material  source  of  their 
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misdoing*  has  been  curtailed  by  the  opening  of  the  beer  trade  and  the 
improvement  of  the  game  laws. 

DiPFfiREXT  Laws  iir  different  Places. — Nothing  can  be  more 
inconsistent  than  the  different  modes  of  inheritance  and  tenure  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  country.  In  the  county  of  Middlesex  t}ie 
eldest  son  succeeds  to  the  estate ;  cross  over  the  Hiames,  into  Kent, 
and  all  the  sons  succeed  to  the  ancestor's  inheritance  in  equal  shares ; 
proceed  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  another  law  prevails,  the  youngest 
son  inheriting  the  land  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  children.  What  can 
be  the  motive  for  perpetuating  these  divers  usages — the  relics  of  a  bar- 
barous age — in  a  country  subject  to  the  same  general  government  ?  But 
even  the  customs  of  gavelkind  and  borough- English  are  not  so  inconve- 
nient as  those  which  regulate  the  customary  tenures  in  a  thousand 
different  manors.  In  one  manor  copyhold  property  b  not  deviaable  bj 
will;  In  another  it  may  be  so  conveyed.  In  one  manor  a  devise  is  not 
valid  9  if  made  longer  than  two  years  before  the  testator's  decease ;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  for  wills  to  be  renewed  every  two  years;  in  another 
one  year ;  in  a  third  three  years  are  the  period  *,  while  in  many  there 
are  no  such  restrictions.  In  some  manors  the  eldest  daughter  sncceedg 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  sisters,  as  the  eldest  daughter  (in  default  of 
male  heirs)  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  England;  in  other  manors  all  the 
daughters  succeed  jointly,  as  co-parceners,  after  the  manner  of  the 
common  law.  In  some  manors  a  wife  has  for  dower  one-third  of  the 
tenement,  as  in  case  of  freehold.  In  others  she  has,  for  her  free  bench, 
one  half;  and  again,  in  some,  she  takes  the  whole  for  life,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  heir.  The  fines  on  death  or  alienation  vary;  the  povrer 
and  manner  of  entailing  or  cutting  off  entails  vary;  the  taking  of 
heriots  and  lords*  services  varies.*  There  are  as  many  or  more  of 
these  local  laws  than  in  France,  in  the  Pays  de  CoutAmef  of  which 
four  hundred  have  been  enumerated,  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  oppro- 
brium of  the  old  French  law,  that  it  differed  in  every  village.  Is  it 
right  that  such  varieties  of  custom  should  be  allowed  to  have  force  in 
particular  districts,  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  the  land  %  Is  it 
right  that,  in  London,  Bristol,  and  some  other  places,  the  debts  due  to 
a  man  should  be  subject  to  execution  for  what  he  owes  himself,  while 
in  all  the  rest  of  England  there  is  no  such  resource;  although  in 
Scotland,  as  in  France,  this  most  rational  and  equitable  law  is 
universal  ? 

All  these  varieties  of  tenure  and  diversities  of  liability  are  only  so 
many  traps  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  and  so  many  impediments  to 
the  transmission  and  circulation  of  property.  They  embarrass  com- 
merce, by  making  it  difficult— in  some  cases  impossible — for  a  man  to 
get  the  full  value  of  his  property,  or  dispose  of  it  at  all.  For  copyhold 
property  is  not  liable  even  for  specialty  debts,  nor  can  it  be  extended 
hj  elegit ;  and  thus^  absurd  and  unjust  as  is  the  law  which  prevent! 


*  Lord  Broegham,  House  of  Conunootr  Feb.  7, 1828,  printed  speech,  p.  45. 
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freehold  property  from  being  chaj^ped  with  simple  contract  debts,  it  goes 
further  in  this  instance,  and  exempts  the  copyhold  from  liability,  even 
to  those  of  the  highest  nature,  a  judgment  itself  not  giving  the  creditor 
aoy  right  of  execution  against  it.  The  obyious  remedy  to  be  adopted  in 
this  case  is  to  give  all  parts  of  the  coantry  the  same  rules  touching 
property  ;  and,  therefore,  lord  Brougham,  in  his  memorable  speech, 
propoeed  an  assiroilation  of  the  laws,  affecting  real  estates,  all  over  the 
kingdom,  to  take  pkoe  after  the  elapse  of  a  fixed  period. 

DiFPEEENT  Laws  for  different  Persons. — Sir  Wm. Blackstone 
wu  very  fond  of  asserting  that  the  Crown  and  people  were,  in  law,  on 
tn  equal  footing,  and  that  the  King,  in  a  court  of  justice,  was  no  more 
considered  than  a  subject.  This  is  not  correct.  It  is  true  a  person 
injured,  in  his  property,  by  the  Crown,  may  proceed  by  a  petition  of 
rights  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general ;  but  the 
attorney-general  may  refuse  hie  fiat,  and  then  the  subject  is  without 
remedy^  except  the  hopeless  resource  of  an  impeachment  of  the  officer 
of  the  Crown.  Again,  in  cases  where  the  Crown  is  interested,  the 
Crown  has  a  right,  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  attorney-general,  to 
call  for  a  trial  at  bar ;  and  thus  the  subject  be  obliged  to  bring  all  the 
^tnesses  up,  from  Cornwall,  perhaps,  or  some  other  remote  county, 
AfW  all  this  expense  is  incurred,  by  reason  of  the  Crown  demanding  a 
trial  in  London,  where  the  other  party  is  not  known,  and  not  in  Corn- 
el, where  both  parties  are  known,  the  Crown  may  withdraw  the  case 
^m  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  after  the  examination  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses, even  at  the  moment  that  the  jury  are,  with  their  backs  turned, 
deliberating  about  their  verdict. 

But  it  is  said  the  Crown  pays  expenses ;  the  subject,  however,  has 
)u8  own  expenses  to  pay.  As  tibe  Crown  is  above  receiving  costs,  so  it 
is  exempt  from  paying  them.  The  reason  of  this  practice  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  One  cannot  see  how  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  is  exalted 
^  not  receiving  costs,  when  they  reflect  that,  by  the  Crown,  is  meant 
the  revenue  raised  from  the  people  for  the  public  service,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  non-payment  of  costs  to  the  Crown  is  an  increase  of 
the  people's  burthens.  But,  even  if  we  admit  the  propriety  of  the 
Crown's  receiving  nope,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it  should  pay 
itone  to  the  subject,  who  is  in  a  widely  different  predicament.  All  this, 
however,  arises  out  of  notions  derived  from  the  feudal  timeSf  when  the 
Crown  was  in  a  situation  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  which  it  stands  at 
I^'^^nt,  its  income  then  arising  almost  entirely  from  a  land-revenue. 
•Inhere  is  now  no  reason  why  it  should  be  exempt  from  paying,  or 
^i^led  from  receiving,  in  all  cases  where  costs  would  be  due  between 
^^^^'I'lnon  persons.  Indeed,  there  has  been  of  late  years  an  exception 
niade  in  the  cxown-law  on  this  head,  but  so  as  to  augment  the  inequality 
complained  of.  In  all  stamp  prosecutions,  the  costs  of  the  Crown  are 
Nd  by  the  utmuxessful  defendants :  so  far  does  it  stoop  from  its 
^met  dignity ;  but  not  so  low  as  to  pay  the  defendant  a  farthing  of 
^^  costs,  shoold  he  be  acquitted. 

^^e  shall  only  mention  one  more  case  to  illustrate  the  legal  di8j>arity 
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between  the  King  and  the  people.  Whenever  a  special  juiy  k  anm- 
moned  in  a  Crown  ease,  and  all  the  twelve  joron  do  not  attend,  a  taks 
cannot  be  prayed  to  let  the  cause  proceed,  without  a  warrant  from  the 
attorney-general ;  so  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  adversary  to 
refuse  this  at  the  time  it  may  be  most  for  his  advantage  so  to  do ;  wliile 
you  have  no  option  whatever,  in  case  it  should  be  for  his  interest  to 
proceed,  and  for  yours  ijQ  delay.  A  singular  instance  of  oppression, 
under  this  usage,  was  related  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  celebrated 
speech  to  which  we  hare  referred.  A  person  named  Lowe,  with  four 
smugglers,  was  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  accused 
were  acquitted  on  the  second  trial,  and  Meade,  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  them,  and  others  connected  with  him,  were  prosecuted  for 
peijury;  eighteen  indictments  were  found  at  the  sessions,  and  the 
Crown  at  once  removed  the  whole^  by  certiorari^  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  There  they  were  all  to  be  tried.  Meade  was  the  first 
tried,  and  clearly  convicted.  The  other  seventeen  were  then  to  be  tried, 
and  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  called  them  on ;  but  the  Crown  had  made  the 
whole  eighteen  special  jury  causes ;  a  sufficient  number  of  jurymen 
did  not  attend ;  Mr.  Sergeant  Jones  wanted  to  pray  a  tales,  and  the 
Crown  refused  a  warrant,  **  Thus,"  says  lord  Brougham,  "  an  ex- 
pense of  £10,000  was  incurred,  and  a  hundred  witnesses  were  brought 
to  London,  all  for  nothing,  except,  after  the  vexation,  trouble,  and  delay 
already  endured,  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  been 
first  harassed  upon  the  testimony  of  the  perjured  witnesses.  The 
poor  Yorkshire  farmer,  whom  the  villain  had  so  vexed,  had  no  more 
money  to  spend  in  law ;  all  the  other  prosecutions  dropped ;  Meade  ob- 
tained a  nile  foi^  a  new  trial,  but  funds  were  wanting  to  meet  him 
again,  and  he  escaped.  So  that  public  justice  was  utteriy  frustrated, 
as  well  as  the  most  grievous  wrong  inflicted  upon  an  individuaL  Nor 
did  it  end  here ;  the  poor  farmer  was  fated  to  lose  his  Hfe  by  the 
transaction.  Meade,  the  false  witness,  and  Lowe,  the  farmer,  whom 
he  had  informed  against,  and  who  was  become  the  witness  against  him 
upon  the  approaching  trial,  lived  in  the  same  village ;  and  one  evening, 
in  consequence,  as  was  alleged,  of  some  song,  or  madrigal,  sung  by 
him  in  the  street,  this  man  (Meade)  seized  a  gun,  and  shot  Lowe,  hoja 
his  house,  dead  upon  the  spot.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  murder,  on 
the  ground  of  something  like  provocation,  but  he  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  and  such  was  the  impression  of  his  guilt  npon  l^e  mind 
of  the  court,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  two  yean'  imprisenment.  A  case 
of  more  complicated  injustice— one  fraught  with  more  cruel  injustiee  to 
the  parties,  I  never  knew  in  this  country,  nor  do  I  conceive  that  wone 
can  be  found  in  any  other.  We  may  talk  of  our  excellent  institations, 
and  excellent  some  of  them  certainly  are,  though  I  could  wish  we  were 
not  given  to  so  much  Pharisaical  praising  of  them ;  but  if,  while  others, 
who  do  more  and  talk  less,  go  on  improving  their  laws,  we  stand  stall, 
and  suffer  all  our  worst  abuses  to  continue,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be 
respected  by  our  neighbours,  or  to  receive  any  praises,  save  those  we 
are  so  ready  to  lavish  upon  ourselves."-— pp.  50^1.     So  much  for  the 
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erAD-haiided  joitioe,  lauded  hy  Mr.  Jiutice  BlackBtone,  between  the 
CrowD  and  the  people ! 

FiHES  AHD  RECOTBRifis. — It  IB  Well  kAown  if  a  person  has  an 
(itate  m  fee^  that  ia,  the  absolute  and  unconditional  possession  of  it, 
he  can  sell  or  derise  it  as  he  thinks  proper ;  but,  if  he  has  an  estate  in 
tail,  he  cannot  deal  with  it  in  this  manner.  He  must  first  go  through 
certain  fbrmfl,  in  order  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  his  estate : 
he  most  levy  a  fine,  as  it  is  called,  which  destroys  the  expectant  rights 
of  the  issm  in  tail ;  or  he  must»  by  means  of  a  recovery,  get  rid  of 
those  righta  and  of  all  remainders  orer.  But  this  must  be  done  through 
the  Goort  of  Common  Pleas,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; — and 
why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  there  exist  a  necessity  for  going  there  ? 
Why  £nroe  tenants-in-tail  into  court  for  mere  form's  sake  ?  In  case  of 
henkrupccy  the  necessity  for  these  forma  is  not  felt.  A  trader,  who  is 
tenant-in-tail,  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and,  by  the  assignment 
uider  the  oommission,  not  only  the  interest  vested  in  him  is  conveyed, 
bat  all  the  remaindei*  expectant  upon  it  are  destroyed  for  the  benent  of 
hie  credkors,  and  the  estate  passes  to  the  asaignees,  free  of  all  re* 
itrictioB.  Why,  then,  may  not  the  possessor  of  an  estate  do  that  for 
himself  which  the  law  permits  to  be  done  for  an  insolvent  tradesman 
«od  his  cveditors?  So,  too,  a  man  and  his  wife  cannot  convey  an  estate 
of  the  wife  -without  a  fine  or  a  reooTery ;  neither  can  the  wife  be  barred 
of  her  dow«r  without  a  similar  proceeding.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
very  real  in  a  fine,  and,  as  to  recoveries,  they  proceed  upon  a  mere 
fiction.  They  go  upon  the  ground  of  compensation  in  value  being  made 
to  the  xettfeaiiider  claimants,  whose  right  they  cut  off,  and  who,  but  for 
thb  fietitioiHi  suit,  would  have  a  right  to  take  the  estate  a£ter  the 
il^cease  of  the  teiiant-in-4ail.  They  are  said  to  recover  compensation  in 
v^hie ;  and  from  whom  do  they  recover  it  ?  Why  the  common  vouchee, 
who  is  the  crier  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  who,  like  the 
nan  at  the  Custom«Honse,  obliged  to  take  all  the  oaths  other  people 
do  not  like,  lies  groaning  under  the  weight  of  all  the  liabilities  he  has 
iacumd  to  all  the  daimants  in  tail  since  he  became  crier,  and  answer- 
^hle  lor  the  millions  of  property,  the  rights  to  which,  ui  remainder,  have 
I^Ma  barred,  he  not  being  worth  a  shilling ! 

l^e  abolition  of  these  ridiculous  forms  was  recommended  upwards  of 
we  hundred  and  fiffy  yeers  since,  and  still  remained  to  be  enforced  by 
^  eloquMice  of  lord  Brougham.  They  have  no  earthly  use  but  to  raise 
"Kmey  by  way  of  fees ;  and  which,  bendes  creating  expense  and  delay, 
^  oftentimes  preventing  tenants-in-tail  from  passing  their  property  by 
^)  which  they  cannot  do  if  they  die  before  suffering  the  recovery, 
they  give  rise  to  questions  in  law,  oDfcen  puuling,  always  dilatory  and 
expensive.  The  mere  forms  of  fines  and  recoveries  cost  £70,000  per 
**Okvm  over  and  above  what  deeds,  operating  in  the  same  manner, 
^^niAd  eosi;  and  a  round  sum  must  be  allowed  for  the  litigation  which 
^ahte  on  these  assurances  are  yearly  occasioning.  Mr.  Campbell  in* 
^'^ttoed  a  bill  for  abolishii^  fines   and  recoveries,  which  has  been 
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haogiog  on  the  tenter-hooks  during  the  two  last  Beeeiont  of  parliament, 
owing  to  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords. 

A6RE£MBi4TS  FOR  Leases  avd  Con vkyances.— *A  pregnant 
source  of  legal  suits  is  the  law  with  respect  to  sales,  leases,  and  other 
conveyances.  Thus,  if  you  agpree  with  a  person  to  give  him  a  lease, 
though  he,  under  the  agreement,  becomes  your  tenant,  he  is  your 
equitable  tenant  only,  but  not  your  legal  tenant.  He  may  be  poassssed 
of  a  written  agreement,  signed  and  sealed,  for  a  lease  of  ten  yeais,  and 
may  occupy- under  it,  but  he  has  no  lease  which  a  court  of  law  can  take 
notice  of;  and,  if  an  ejectment  is  brought,  he  must  go  out.  He  may 
go  into  a  court  of  equity  on  his  agreement,  if  that  is  any  oooifort  to 
him ;  he  may  apply  for  a  decree  against  you  to  perform  your  ag^reement; 
but  till  then  his  claims  are  not  recognized  in  a  court  of  common  law. 
If  an  injunction  be  brought,  the  expenses  are  further  mulUf^ed.  Why, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  not  the  agreement,  such  as  here  described,  be 
as  good  as  a  lease ;  when,  in  substance,  it  is  the  very  same  thing,  and 
only  wants  a  word  added  or  left  out  to  make  it  the  same  in  legal  effect? 
A  case,  illustrative  of  this  subject,  happened  to  lord  Brougham,  on  the 
York  circuit.  An  agreement  had  been  entered  into,  and  possession 
given ;  but,  because  it  did  not  contain  words  of  present  demise,  it  was 
no  lease,  and  therefore  the  tenant  could  not  stand  a  moaaient  against 
the  ejectment  that  was  brought,  but  was  driven  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  the  other  party  could  just  as  little  stand  against  him. 
How  much  inconvenience,  expense,  and  delay,  then,  night  be  saved,  if 
such  an  agreement  were  pronounced  equivalent  to  a  lease ! 

Again,  on  the  same  principle  of  avmding  multiplicity  of  suits,  why, 
in  ejectments,  should  two  processes  be  requisite  to  give  the  plaintiff  his 
remedy?  As  things  now  stand,  after  a  man  has  succeeded  in  one 
action,  and  established  his  title  to  the  possession,  he  must  have  recourse 
to  another,  to  recover  that  which  he  ought  to  have  obtained  by  one  and 
the  same  verdict  that  established  his  title — the  mesne  profits.  Why 
could  not  the  same  jury  settle  the  matter  at  once  ?  Why  is  an  individual 
driven  to  maintain  two  actions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  one  and  the 
same  remedy?  Or  why  should  not  the  jury  that  tries  the  right  also 
assess  the  damage?  Mr.  Tennyson's  bill,  whidi  was  intended  to  remedy 
some  part  of  this  evil,  is  only  permissive;  it  ought  to  have  been 
compulsory.  It  is  partial,  and  it  is  only  recommendatory,  and  its 
recommendations  are  not  always  attended  to,  because  the  lawyers, 
having  the  choice,  do  not  think  fit  to  pursue  that  which  is  the  least 
profitable ;  they  choose  the  two  actions,  when  one  would  suffice  for  the 
interests  of  justice — for  the  interests  of  the  {daintiff  and  defendant— 
for  all  interests,  except  those  of  the  practitioners. 

Arrest  for  Debt. — Unless  incases  of  grossly  improvident  conduct, 
or  fraudulent  concealment  of  property  from  the  just  claims  of  creditors, 
imprisonment  of  the  person  for  debt,  either  on  mesne  process  or  in 
execution,  seems  not  defensibb.  In  practice,  the  power  of  arrest  is 
often  perverted  to  purposes  foreign  to  its  ostensible  object.     It  has  been 
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resorted  to  as  a  means  not  of  T^corering  a  just  daim,  bat  to  prevent  a 
just  daim  being  preferred ;  and  the  same  artifice  of  a  false  allegation 
of  debt  has  been  frequently  employed  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the  way 
who  hiq^^ened  to  be  troublesome,  or  that  some  criminal  intention  might 
be  effected  during  his  incarceration.  But,  however  wicked  or  spiteful 
the  motives  of  any  one  in  so  employing  the  process  of  the  law,  there 
being  a  probable  cause  of  detention,  and  the  process  not  being  abused, 
00  action  lies  against  the  wrong  doer.  If  he  have  no  accomplices,  so  as 
to  hii  within  the  charge  of  conspiracy  f  he  is  safe.  To  the  wealthy  all 
these  inconveniences  are  trivial;^  but  how  does  such  a  proceeding 
operate  on  a  poor  man,  or  a  tradesman  in  moderate  circumstances  ?  He 
has  no  facilities  for  obtaining  bail;  if  he  has,  he  pays  one  way  or 
another  afterwards  for  the  favour;  and,  if  he  cannot  procure  it,  he 
must  go  to  prison.  And  on  what  ground  of  common  sense  does  the  law 
in  this  matter  rest?  Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  a  man,  owing 
twenty  pounds,  will  leave  his  house,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  country, 
his  pursuits,  and  incur,  voluntarily,  the  punishment  awarded  for  great 
crimes,  by  banishing  himself  for  life?  Yet  the  law  always  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  a  man  will  run  away  the  moment  he  has  notice 
given  him  of  an  action  for  debt.  Some  men  might  possibly  act  thus, 
bat  their  conduct  forms  the  exception,  not  the  rule ;  and  it  is  neither 
wisdom  nor  humanity  to  denounce  a  penalty  against  all  men  in  order  to 
nteet  a  case  not  likely  to  occur  once  in  a  thousand  times.  Non- 
payment of  debt,  if  a  crime  at  all,  is  a  crime  against  property  only: 
uul,  perhaps,  it  would  be  enough  to  allow  property  to  answer  for  it :  and 
there  is  this  peculiarity  between  it  and  other  crimes  against  property,  that 
it  is  committed  with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.  Goods  sold 
on  credit  are  mostly  charged  extra;  this  extra  charge  is  the  premium 
^x^ted  by  the  creditor  on  account  of  the  risk  of  repayment;  and, 
having  thus  fixed  the  equivalent  for  his  chance  of  loss,  it  seems  super- 
erogatory in  the  law  to  grant  him,  in  addition,  the  power  of  ex  post 
fiicto  punishment,  of  the  amount  of  which  he  is  the  sole  judge,  merely 
^^^caose  he  has  failed  in  a  voluntary  adventure,  into  which  he  bad  been 
f^sipted  to  embark,  from  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  greater  profit  than 
^  charged  by  the  ready-money  tradesman.  Creditors  rarely  derive  any 
'^^vsatage  from  imprisonment  beyond  the  indulgence  of  vindictive 
feeling,  which  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  ends  of  public  law  to 
^iKX)urage.  Those  who  do  benefit  by  it  are  usually  the  most  unfair 
^d  ungenerous,  who,  by  a  sudden  arrest,  often  embarrass  and  prejudice 
wl  the  other  parties  interested.  To  the  debtor,  the  consequences  are 
P^uliarly  hurtful*- personal  degradation —augmented  incapacity  and 
diminished  inclination  to  satisfy  his  prosecutor — and  the  contraction 
of  habits  inconsistent  with  future  intreg^ty  and  industry. 

li^COKSlSTEKT  LIABILITIES  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  DeBTS. — lu  pro- 
portion as,  before  the  debt  has  been  proved,  the  person  and  property  of 
^^  party  charged  should  be  free  from  all  process  not  necessary  to 
prevent  evasion;  so,  after  judgment,  ought  the  utmost  latitude  be 
^ven  to  obtain  satbfaction  from  aU  the  defendant's  property  whatever — 
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land,  goods,  monoy,  and  debts-— for  to  himself  thej  no  longer  Moog. 
To  fiibw  sny  distinction  between  one  kind  of  fHoperty  sad  anoth^ 
seems  the  height  of  injustice.  Yet  this  is  of  honrty  oceorrence  in  the 
Irustration  of  a  creditor  after  he  has  obtained  jnd^ent,  and  taken  out 
execution.  His  debtor  has  a  landed  estate ;  if  it  be  copyhold,  the 
creditor  cannot  touch  it  in  any  way  whaterer ;  if  it  be  freehold^  he  may 
take  half  by  elegit,  and  receire  the  rents  and  profits,  bot  no  more,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  debtor.  The  debt  for  which  he  has  leceired  judg- 
ment may  be  such  that  the  rent  of  the  land  will  not  even  keep  down 
the  interest;  still  he  can  take  nothing  more;  he  cannot  turn  the  land 
into  money:  so  that,  when  a  man  sues  for  a  thing  detained  unlawfully, 
(a  horse,  for  instance,)  you  give  him  money  which  he  does  not  ask ; 
and  when  he  asks  for  money  by  suing  for  a  debt,  yon  give  him  land 
which  he  does  not  want.  But  if  his  debtor  die  before  judgment  can 
be  obtained,  unless  the  debt  is  on  bond,  he  has  no  remedy  at  all  against 
any  kind  of  real  property  of  any  tenure ;  nay,  though  his  money, 
borrowed  on  note  or  bill,  has  been  laid  out  in  buying  land,  the  debtor's 
heir  takes  that  land  wholly  dischanged  of  the  debt! 

But  not  only  is  land  thus  sacred  from  all  effectual  process  of  ere- 
ditorSy  unless  the  debtor  be  a  trader y  the  great  bulk  of  most  men's 
personal  property  is  equally  beyond  reach  of  the  law.  Stock  in  the 
public  funds— debts  due  in  any  manner  of  way — ^nay,  bank-notes,  and 
eren  money — are  alike  protected.  A  man  may  owe  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  any  way,  and  judgment  may  hare  passed  against  him  over 
and  over  again;  if  he  have  privilege  of  parliament ,  lire  in  a  furnished 
house  or  hotel,  and  use  hired  carriages  and  horses,  he  may  have  an 
income  from  stock  or  money  lent,  of  twenty  thousand  a-year,  and  defy 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  law;  or  if  he. hare  not  privilege,  he  may  live 
abroad,  or  within  the  Rules,  and  laugh  at  all  the  courts  and  all  the 
creditors  in  the  country.  So  absurd  are  the  laws  in  thb  respect,  that 
if  a  person  borrow  a  thousand  pounds,  and  the  creditor  has  obtained 
judgment,  the  sheriff's  officer  appointed  to  levy  upon  his  personalty 
may  come  into  his  room,  and  take  a  table  or  a  desk ;  but  if  he  sees  the 
identical  thousand  pounds  lying  there ^  he  must  leave  it — ^he  Umches  it 
at  his  peril: — *^  For  this  quaint  reason,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  '*  because 
money  cannot  be  sold,  and  you  are  required,  by  the  writ,  to  take  your 
debt  out  of  the  produce  of  goods  sold." 

Lord  Brougham,  in  concluding  his  observations  on  these  baiiiaroQs, 
absurd,  and  aristocratic  laws,  eloquently  apostrophises — ^"  who  is  the 
innovator— 'he  who  would  adhere  to  such  ntles  in  violation  of  the 
manifest  intent  and  spirit  of  our  old  law,  or  he  who  would  re-adjust 
them  so  as  to  give  it  effect?  In  ancient  times  there  were  none  of  those 
masses  of  property  in  existence  which  are  exempt  from  leg^  process. 
When  the  law,  thereforo,  said,  '^  Let  all  a  man's  goods  and  chattels  be 
answerable  for  his  debts,"  it  meant  to  include  his  whole  personalty  at 
the  least.  Things  have  now  changed  in  the  progress  of  society ;  trade 
has  grown  up ;  ci*edit  has  followed  in  its  train ;  money,  formerly  only 
used  as  counters,  has  become  abundant;  bankers'  accounts  have  been 
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mrentHl;  paper  co^irency  aa^  ^e  funoU  have  b^n  GrBate4.  Thna^ 
fourtba  of  the  debtor's  personalty »  perhaps  nine- tenths,  now  consist  oi 
slocky  ncKiey,  and  credit;  and  the  rule  of  law,  which  leanres  those  out 
of  all  execotion,  no  logger  can  mean  as  before—"  Let  all  his  per- 
aonalty  be  liable" — but,  "  Let  a  tenth-part  of  it  only  be  taken/'  Can 
there  be  a  greater  change  made  upon,  or  greater  violence  done  to,  the 
old  law  itaelfy  than  you  thus  do  by  afibcting  to  preserve  its  letter?  The 
great  stream  of  time  is  perpetually  flowing  on;  all  tJ^ng^  around  us  are 
in  ceaseless  motion;  and  we  vainly  imagine  to  preserve  onr  relative 
position  among  them,  by  getting  out  of  the  curvent  and  standing  stock 
8till  on  the  margin.  The  stately  vessel  we  bdong  to  glides  down;  our 
bark  is  attached  to  it;  we  might  "  pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the 
gale;*'  but,  worse  tlMUi  the  fool  who  stares,  expecting  the  current  to 
^w  down  and  run  out,  we  exclaim — Stop  the  boat  I — and  would  tear 
it  away  to  strand  it,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  its  connexion  with  the 
vessel.  All  the  changes  that  are  hourly  and  gently  going  on  in  spite 
of  us,  and  all  those  which  we  ought  to  make^  that  violent  severances  of 
settled  relations  may  not  be  effected,  far  from  exciting  murmurs  of  dis<- 
content,  ought  to  be  gladly  hailed  as  dispensations  of  a  bountt^ 
Providence,  instead  of  filling  us  with  a  thoughtless  and  preposterous 
alarm.'* — Speech  on  the  present  State  of  the  Law,  p.  109. 

But  the  imperfect  recourse  against  the  debtor's  estate,  aldiough  the 
gnmd  opprobrium  of  the  debtor-laws,  is  by  no  means  its  only  vice:  the 
unequal  distribution,  in  case  of  insolvency,  is  scarcely  a  less  notable 
defect.  Only  traders,  or  those  who  voluntarily  take  the  benefit  of  the 
act,  are  compelled,  when  insolvent,  to  make  an  impartial  division  of 
tbeir  pvoperty.  All  others  may  easily,  and  with  impunity,  pay  one 
creditor  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  others  sixpence,  or 
oothing.  So,  when  a  man  dies  insolvent,  his  representatives  may,  by 
^nowledging  judgments,  secure  one  creditor  his  full  payment  at  the 
axpeose  of  all  the  rest.  Thus,  lax  and  impotent  as  the  law  is  against 
property,  wide  as  are  its  loop-holes  for  fraud  and  extravagance  to  escape 
^Ji  utterly  powerless  as  is  its  grasp  to  seize  the  great  bulk  oi  the 
debtor  8  possessions,  against  his  useless  persok  it  is  powerful  and 
^nreleiUing.  The  ailment  used  is,  that  the  concealed  prc^rty  may 
tlins  be  wrung  from  him:  the  principle,  however,  of  the  law,  and  on 
which  all  its  provisions  are  built,  is,  that  the  seizure  ef  the  body  woi^ 
a  satisfaction  of  the  claim;  and  this  satisfaction  is  given  alike  ia  all 
<^9ses — alike  where  there  is  innocent  misfortune,  culpable  extravagaace» 
^d  guilty  embez2dement.  '*  Surely,"  says  the  great  Advocate,  whose 
Words  we  are  copying,  "  for  all  these  evils  the  remedy  is  easy. 
Let  the  whole  of  every  man's  property,  real  and  personal — his  resd, 
of  what  kind  soever,  copyhold,  leasehdd,  freehold ;  his  personal,  iji 
whatever  nature,  dcJi>ts,  money,  stock,  chatteb — ^be  taken  for  the 
payment  of  all  his  debts  equally,  and,  in  case  of  insolvency,  let  all  be 
distributed  rateably;  let  all  he  possesses  be  sifted,  bolted  from  him  un- 
Kparingly,  until  all  his  creditors  are  satisfied  by  payment  or  composition ; 
^ut  let  his  FERSON  oidy  be  taken  when  he  conceals  his  goods,  or  has 
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merited  punUhment  5y  extravagame  or  fraud.  This  line  of  diadmlioii 
i0  already  reoogniwd  hj  the  practice  of  the  Ineolyent  Courts;  Imt  the 
privilege  of  the  Rules  is  inconsistent  with  every  principle,  and  ought  at 
once  to  he  abrogated  as  soon  as  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  abolished."* 

Insecurity  or  PnoPEUTT.-^Oar  aristocratic  legislators  hare 
always  manifested  the  greatest  repugnance  to  ^mit  the  slightest  change 
in  existing  institutions,  under  an  alleged  apprehension  it  might  endanger 
the  security  of  individual  possessions.  Nothings  however,  can  be 
imagined  less  secure  than  the  condition  of  real  property ^  as  explained 
by  Uie  Law  CommissionerB,  in  their  report  to  Parliament.  It  staggers 
one  to  comprehend  how  the  law  of  any  country  could  get  into  such  a 
state,  or  how  it  has  worked  or  been  so  long  tolerated.  The  deeds,  it 
seems,  are  endless,  countless,  and  exceedingly  complex,  and,  afler  all, 
do  not  give  a  legal  title  to  the  subject.  A  lord  chancellor  has  been 
heard  declare  that  there  was  scarcely  a  legal  title  to  an  eitate  in 
England, \  This  defect  appears  to  be  remedied  by  a  system  of  trusts, 
under  which  every  thing,  if  not  actually  in  the  stomach,  is  at  least 
within  the  jaws  of  the  great  Leviathan  of  Chancery.  Then  there  seems 
to  be  no  way  in  which  the  exact  tenure  of  any  piece  of  property  can 
be  ascertained,  except  by  getting  and  studying  all  the  deeds  which 
may  have  ever  been  executed  respecting  it.  And,  afler  all,  a  flaw  may 
be  overlooked,  and  a  flaw  once  is  a  flaw  for  ever :  for  time  cures  little  or 
nothing  in  a  legal  title. 

Laws  of  Marriage. — The  contract  of  marriage  can  only  be  law- 
fully entered  into  by  strictly  complying  with  certain  religious  ceremonies. 
Unless  a  special  license  has  been  obtained,  banns  must  be  previously 
published,  and  the  nuptials  must  be  solemnized  in  a  church  or  cfaapel 
of  the  establishment,  and  by  a  minister  of  the  establishment.  These 
obligations  sometimes  entail  great  hardship  on  parties  by  whom  they 
have  been  unintentionally  violated.  Parents  may  rear  families,  and 
honour  them  as  legitimate,  and  afterwards  discover  they  have  been 
living  in  concubinage,  and  nourishing  a  spurious  ofiispring,  merely  from 
having  been  mistaken  in  supposing  a  priest  to  have  been  ordained,  or  a 
chapel  to  have  been  licensed.  No  allowance  is  made  even  for  Dis- 
senters, though  their  faith  is  tolerated ;  they  must  join  in  the  ritual  of 
the  privileged  worship,  however  repugnant  to  their  conscience,  on  pain 
of  their  marriages  being  invalid.  But  mark  the  inconsistency  of  the 
law :  parties  have  only  to  cross  the  border  to  Scotland,  where  marriages 
may,  with  impunity,  be  contracted  in  contempt  of  English  ceremonies 
— without  publication  of  banns — or  the  payment  of  surplice-fees, 
and  such  marriages  are  recognized  as  lawful  in  an  English  court 
of  justice.! 

*  This  arrest,  the  end  of  which,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  fast  approaches,  was  not 
generally  given  by  the  common  law.  The  capiaa  ad  regpondendum  is  given  in 
Debt  and  Detinue,  by  West,  2  (13  Ed.  I.)  cap.  U,  in  case  only  so  late  as 
19  Hen.  VII.  c.  9. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  101,  p.  129. 

i  Lord  Stoweirs  judgment,  in  Dalrifrnple  v.  Dalrymple. 
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AaodMr  hudship  may  be  mentioaed)  thoQ^  it  eaanot  be  ascribed  to 
the  eocksiaatical  monopoly  of  marriages  by  ^e  establisbed  clergy,  but 
to  tbe  decisions  of  the  courts  on  the  law  of  settlement.  The  hardship  to 
which  we  allude  is  the  fact  that  an  English  woman,  marrying  a  native 
of  SootUmd  or  Ireland,  loses  all  claim  to  parochial  relief  in  England, 
and  may  be  passed,  like  an  Irish  or  Scotch  vagrant,  to  the  birth-place 
of  the  husband. — 7  Bamw.  j*  Cress,  615. 

Now,  too,  that  religious  disabilities  are  abrogated,  measures  ought 
to  be  adopted  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  regard  to  marriages 
celebrated  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  to  render 
valid  marriages  solemnized  by  ministers  of  that  persuasion.  In  Ireland, 
by  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  a  Catholic  priest,  in  celebrating  marriage 
between  a  Protestant  and  Catholic,  commits  a  capital  felony,  punishable 
with  death.  By  another  statute,  for  the  same  offence,  he  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  £500 :  so  that,  agreeably  to  the  observation  of  a  distin- 
guished Irishman,  a  Catholic  priest  may  be  first  hanged,  and  called 
upon  after  tjo  pay  a  fine  of  £500.  The  poor  Irish,  who  flock  over  to  this 
country,  from  early  habit  mostly  prefer  being  married  by  a  Catholic 
priest.  Such  marriage  is  invalid,  even  between  two  Catholics.  The 
consequence  is,  the  husband  may  desert  his  wife  when  he  pleases,  and 
leave  his  children  utterly  destitute ;  for  they  have  no  claim  on  parochial 
aid  in  England,  not  even  if  they  have  an  English  mother. 

Costs  of  Law-suits. — It  is  related  by  Swift,  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  that  his  father  was  ruined  by  gaining  a  law-suit.  Notwith- 
standing the  imputed  selfishness  of  mankind,  their  addiction  to  litigation 
is  a  strong  proof  of  disinterestedness,  or  at  least  shows  they  care  less  for 
money  than  the  indulgence  of  vindictive  feeling,  or  the  acknowledgement 
of  an  unprofitable  right.  The  doors  of  courts  of  justice  are  armed  with 
terrors,  threatening  destruction  to  all  who  enter  therein,  yet  they  are 
beset  with  applicants  for  admission.  Law,  proverbially  uncertain,  is 
morally  certain  of  inflicting  loss  on  all  parties ;  for,  victor  or  vanquished, 
we  are  sure  to  be  out  of  pocket.  This  singular  issue  results  from  the 
role  which  allows  no  more  than  taxed  costs  to  a  successful  litigant, 
leaving  him  to  pay  the  difference  between  them  and  the  law-charges  of 
his  legal  adviser.  It  often  happens  that  a  person  who  sues  for  a  debt 
of  £10  or  £15 — and  the  majority  of  suits  are  for  such  diminutive  sums 
—and  gains  the  day,  with  costs-^ia  minus  three  or  fourfold  as  much 
for  his  own  share  of  the  expenses.  But  on  this  point  we  shall  extract 
a  passage,  the  first  sentence  of  which  we  are  sure — coming  as  it  does 
fbm  such  high  authority — is  well  worth  the  ordinary  fee  of  6s,  8d, 
to  every  one  with  the  least  disposition  to  unnecessary  litigation. 
Speaking  of  the  excess  of  costs  which  a  suitor  is  obliged  to  pay  his 
attorney,  over  and  above  what  he  can  recover  from  his  antagonist. 
Lord  Brougham  says, — 

*^  This  is  so  certain,  and  so  considerable,  that  a  man  shaJl  in  vain  expect  me 
to  recommend  him  either  to  bring  forward  a  rightful  claim,  or  to  resist  an  unjust 
demand  for  any  such  sum  as  twenty,  or  even  thirty  pounds — at  least,  upon  a 
calculation  of  his  interest,  I  should  presently  declare  to  him  he  had  much  better 
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wy  iifftiiiBf  ui  OM  OMe,  Md  p^y  tb0  wwey  •  MMnd  tiiM  I&  tiM  otev,  even  if 
he  had  a  «£Dun^  r«c«titf  tii  his  pocket,  provided  his  adversary  were  a  rich  and 
oppressive  man,  resolved  to  take  all  the  advantages  the  law  gives  him.  I  hare 
here  before  me  some  samples  of  taxed  bills  of  costs,  talcen  quite  at  random,  and 
far  from  being  peculiar  oaaes  in  any  one  reeptet  There  is  one  of  £4SB,  made 
oat  by  a  very  respectable  atlonieyy  and  frooi  which  the  master  deducted  £SOt; 
of  this  sum  £147  were  taken  off,  which  liad  been  paid  for  bringing  witaesties. 
Tn  this  other,  amounting  to  £217,  £76  were  taxed  off;  and,  in  a  third,  of  £63, 
there  were  nearly  £15  disallowed ;  it  was  an  undefended  cause^  to  recover  £50 : 
bad  the  defendant  been  obstinate  and  opprMstTely  tnelined,  he  would  have  made 
the  extra  coeta  a  good  deal  more  than  the  whole  debt,  althongh  the  suit  was 
in  the  Exchequer,  where  tlie  taxation  is  known  to  be  more  liberal.  We  had 
lately,  in  the  King's  Bench,  a  bill  of  above  £100,  to  recover  £19,  and  probably, 
of  that  £100  not  above  £60  would  be  allowed.  As  things  now  stand,  a  part  of 
this  mnater  evil  is  inevitable ;  for  if  practitioners  were  sure  of  receiving  all  their 
bills,  they  would  run  up  a  heavy  charige  wherever  they  knew  the  caee  to  be  a 
clear  one.  But,  as  the  fundamental  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  to  alter  no 
part  of  the  law  by  itself,  or  without  considering  all  the  other  parts,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty,  consistently  with  this  doctrine,  to  enlarge  the  allowance  of  costs  as 
aoon  as  other  amendments  have  prevented  tne  abuse  of  litigation  by  professional 
men.  Some  enoneoos  rules  of  taxatxm  may,  even  hi  a  partial  or  insulated 
reform*  be  altered.  Whatever  is  fairly  allowed,  as  between  attorney  and  clieot, 
should  be  allowed  between  party  and  party,  except  only  such  needless  charges 
as  have  been  ordered  expressly  by  the  client  himself.  There  can  surely  be  do 
reason  for  disallowing,  as  a  general  rule,  all  consnltatione,  often  absolotelj 
neceeeery  for  the  conduct  of  a  canae,  generally  more  bcneflelal  than  much  that 
is  allowed ;  nor  can  it  be  right  that  so  little  of  the  expense  of  bringing  evidence 
should  be  given,  and  that  the  cost  of  preparing  the  case,  by  inquiries,  journeys, 
&c.  should  be  refused  altogether.  The  necessary  consequence  of  not  suffering 
an  attorney  to  charge  what  he  ought  to  receive  for  certain  things,  is  that  he  is 
driven  to  do  a  number  qf  needleu  tkingSf  which  he  knows  are  always  allowed  ss  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  expense  is  thus  increaeed  to  the  client  far  beyond  the 
mere  gain  which  the  attorney  derives  from  it." 

Thus  it  appears  attomeyB  are  placed  in  a  similar  predicament  to  what 
medical  men  were,  prior  to  Lord  Tenterden  s  decision  in  their  favour, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  seek  a  remuneration  for  attendance  on 
their  patients,  through  the  medium  of  unnecessary  draughts,  or  exor- 
bitant charges  for  drugs.  It  is  due,  indeed,  to  the  respectable  pert  of 
the  legal  profession  to  say  that  they  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the 
monstrous  bills  they  deliver  to  their  clients.  A  shameful  system  of 
extortion  prevails  in  the  courts,  and  many  of  the  fees  exacted  by  the 
officers,  during  the  see-saw  of  a  cause,  can  be  considered  nothing 
but  legalized  robbery  of  the  suitor.  In  the  Common  Pleas,  the  protbo' 
notaries  charge  8c^.  per  folio  of  seventy-two  words,  ou  all  pleadiog!B 
entered ;  and  if  the  declaration  and  issue,  or  declaration  and  judgment, 
be  of  difbrent  terms,  the  8^.  is  doubled.  In  the  King*s  Bench  4(2.  per 
folio  is  charged.  The  entry,  by  them  so  called,  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  imprinting  a  stamp  by  a  clerk  in  the  office ;  the  attorney 
performing  the  drudgery  of  engrossing  or  entering  the  proceedings  on 
the  roll.  The  charges  for  passing  records  and  setting  dovrn  causes  are 
a  grievous  burthen.  They  are  passed  by  an  officer,  whose  clerk 
charges  from  30s.  and  upwards.  If  the  cause  is  not  tried  on  the  day  on 
which  it  is  set  down,  the  marshal  must  be  paid  for  his  deputy  marking 
the  cause  as  a  remanet ;  for  the  first  of  which  he  charges  os.  and  for 
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ftU  Hfter  the  fizit  As.  AMr  tbe  holidays,  a  fide  of  lOs.  6d.,  Bs.  Sd.,  or 
3^.  4<f.»  according  to  usage,  is  extorted,  at  each  office,  for  opening 
them.  AH  these  court-fees  tend  to  swell  an  attorney's  bUl,  though  he 
has  advanced  the  money  for  them,  as  well  as  the  lawyers  fee,  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor. — If  there  was  any  country  in 
which  a  man,  In  order  to  recover  a  debt  of  £6  or  £7,  must  begin  by 
expending  £60  or  £70 — ^where,  at  the  outset,  he  had  to  run  the  risk  of 
throwing  so  much  good  money  after  bad — it  would  at  once  be  said  that, 
whaterer  other  benefits  or  advantages  that  country  enjoyed,  at  least  it 
was  not  fortunate  in  its  system  of  law.     But  if  it  were  added  that,  in 
addition  to  spending  £60  or  £70,  a  man  must  endure  great  difficulties, 
anxiety  and  uncertainty,  infinite  bandying  to  and  fro,  and  moving  about 
from  province  to  province,  and  from  court  to  court,  before  he  could 
obtain  judgment,  then  our  envy  of  the  country  where  such  administra- 
tion of  the  law  existed,  would  be  further  diminished.     And   if,   in 
addition  to  all  this,  after  expending  £60  or  £70  in  looking  after  the 
recovery  of  £6  or  £7,  a  man's  adversary  should  have  the  power  of 
keeping  his  property  out  of  the  way,  and  beyond  reach,  so  that,  after 
an,   the  plaintiff  should  not  receive  some  part  of  his  debt,  the  case 
would  be  still  worse.     And  ftirther,  in  addition  to  this,  if,  in  the  same 
country,  in  cases  where  a  man  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
recover  and  receive  his  debt,  and  where  the  debtor  was  solvent,  and 
prepared  to  pay,  the  individual  should  receive,  it  was  true,  his  £6  or  £7, 
but  should  not  receive  the  whole  £60  or  £70,  which  he  had  spent  in 
costs,  although  there  was  judgment  in  his  favour,  but  should  receive  the 
amount  wanting  £20,  so  that  he  should  have  spent  £13  or  £14  out  of 
his  pocket,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  debt  which  he  recovered, 
after  being  exposed  to  a  variety  of  plagues,  and  the  annoyances  of  these 
proceedings ;   if  he  were  told  x)f  such  a  case,  would  not  the  natural 
mquiry  be,  "  Whether  it  was  possible 'that  such  a  country  existed  ?" — 
We  should  immediately  pronounce  that,  if  so,  it  must  be  in  a  most  bar- 
barous state ;  that  it  must  be  a  poor  country,  for  no  commercial  country, 
having  interests  extensive  and  important,  would  endure  such  a  state  of 
things.     Nevertheless,  the  country  where  this  state  of  things  exists  is 
that  in  which  we  now  live ! — England  !* 

Tliis  pointed  and  forcible  delineation  of  the  working  of  the  debtor- 
laws — indisputably  the  worst  in  Europe— will  be  readUy  comprehended 
from  our  previous  illustrations.  It  is  the  substance — the  bare  bone 
and  muscle — of  a  splendid  passage  in  Lord  Brougham's  second  great 
philippic  on  legal  abuses.  The  abilities  of  this  extraordinary  man  have 
ndsed  him  to  the  head  of  the  judicial  administration,  and  few  have  profited 
more  than  he  has  done  by  existing  defects;  yet  it  is  to  him,  next  to 
Bentham  and  Romilly — posterior  in  time,  but  hardly  in  power — the 
country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  reforms  in  progress,  and  the  improre- 
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ments  which  most,  ere  long,  be  introdaced  through  the  entire  l^;al 
system  of  the  empire. 

ABSURDITIES    AND    DELAYS    IV    ADMINISTRATITE    JUSTICE. 

Magna  Charta  says  that  justice  shall  neither  be  denied,  sold,  nor 
delayed.  With  the  single  exception  of  guarding  the  country  from 
foreign  aggression,  the  only  object  for  nvhich  governments  have  been 
instituted  is  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  to  attain  this  end  that 
all  taxes  and  contributions  from  the  people  were  originally  intended. 
They  were  not  meant  to  support  useless  placemen  and  pensioners,  nor 
to  maintain  standing  armies,  nor  to  defray  the  interest  of  debts 
contracted  in  unnecessary  wars :  but  to  protect  every  individual  in  the 
community  from  oppression.  Justice  ought  not  only  to  be  speedy,  but, 
above  all  Urings,  cheap.  To  render  the  expense  of  legal  process  exor- 
bitant, is  not  delaying — it  is  absolutely  denying  justice  to  all  but  the 
rich :  it  is  affording  the  protection  of  the  law  to  those  least  in  need  of  its 
aid,  and  refusing  it  to  those  most  exposed  to  oppression. 

In  England,  justice  is  not  only  delayed,  but,  from  its  deamess, 
often  unattainable.  These  evils  result  from  causes  much  too  numerous 
and  complex  to  be  here  specified ;  but  the  most  palpable  appear  to  be 
the  unequal  distribution  of  business  in  the  several  courts  of  law — the 
consumption  of  the  time  of  the  judges  in  matters  either  irrelevant  or 
derogatory  to  their  more  important  functions — the  monopoly  of  practice 
vested  in  different  classes  of  practitioners — the  retention  of  useless, 
absurd,  and  antiquated  forms  of  procedure — ^the  confusion,  obscurity, 
and  inconsistencies  in  the  laws  themselves — and,  in  short,  from  the 
entire  fabric  of  judicial  administration  being  inadequate  and  unsuitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  only  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  wholly 
different  from  that  which  now  exists. 

To  point  out  the  manifold  absurdities  of  the  legal  system  we  shall 
make  no  pretension;  still  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  more  striking 
anomalies. 

If,  for  example,  twelve  judges  were  necessary  to  administer  justice, 
centuries  ago,  why  not  nearly  double  the  number  at  the  present? 
Consider  the  augmentation  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population  ;  con- 
sider the  increase  of  lawyers,  attorneys,  criminals,  and  suitors;  why  not 
a  corresponding  increase  in  judges  ?  But  then  there  were  only  twelve 
aposties  to  preach  the  gospel,  therefore  there  most  be  only  twelve 
judges  to  preach  the  law.  What  a  reason  for  John  Bull — yet  he 
swallows  it.* 

If  circuits  have  been  gradually  altered  from  septennial  to  annual,  and 
from  annual  to  twice  in  a  year,  and  three  times  in  the  home  circuit, 
why  not  go  on  ?     Why  not  have  gaol  deliveries  as  frequenUy  in  the 


*  Better  late  tlum  never — In  the  Session  of  1830,  an  additional  judge  was 
added  to  each  of  the  three  superior  couris  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Fleas,  and 
Exchequer,  but  the  augmeutation,  we  apprehend,  is  not  commensurate  to  Uie 
wants  of  the  community. 
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ooQtttiy  as  in  London  ?  Whj  should  a  man  be  confined  six  months 
before  trial  in  Yorkshire,  and  only  six  weeks  in  London  ?  Why,  again, 
filioold  a  person,  charged  with  an  offence  in  one  part  of  the  metropolis, 
be  imprisoned  only  four  or  Evb  weeks,  while,  under  precisely  similar 
circomstances  in  another  part,  he  is  imprisoned  two  or  three  months  ? 
Are  we  never  to  hare  uniformity  in  justice — are  the  claims  of  common 
sense  to  be  for  ever  stifled  by  the  logic  of  lawyers,  the  allegations  of 
CQstom,  antiquity,  and  local  usage  ? 

If  the  l<»d-chief-justice  require  three  or  four  assistants,  why  not  a 
lord  cbanoellor  sindlar  aid  ?  Does  it  require  more  grave  deliberation 
to  adjudicate  trumpery  suits  of  £10  or  £15  than  suits  which  can  never 
be  commenced  for  less  than  £100  ?  Does  it  require  a  greater  mass  of 
collective  wisdom  to  administer  a  written,  fixed,  and  known  law  than 
one  only  inscribed  on  sand — remarkable  for  complexity — often  to  fabri- 
cate on  the  spur  of  the  OGcasion— -and  having  no  immutable  standard 
bejoind  the  varying  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  judge  ?  Shame 
on  the  legislature,  which  tolerates,  year  after  year,  a  system  so  re- 
pognant  to  reason ! 

If  it  be  necessary  to  have  circuits  to  adoiinister  common  law,  why 
not  equity?  This  is  the  practice  in  some  of  the  states  of  North 
America ;  and  why  should  not  the  precedent  be  followed,  although  the 
people  of  those  countries  be  so  deplorably  unfortunate  as  neither  to 
bare  a  national  debt,  an  established  Church,  nor  hereditary  Peerage. 

If  the  evidence  of  a  Gentoo,  a  Jew,  or  a  Turk  may  be  received  in 
judicial  admisiistration,  why  should  the  judges  suffer  the  ends  of  justice 
to  be  defeated  by  rejecting  the  testimony  of  an  Englishman  who  happens 
not  to  beUeve  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bat  who 
is  assuredly  as  good  a  Christian  as  the  infidels  we  have  mentioned  ? 

Why  should  justices  of  peace,  in  quarter  sessions,  have  such  great 
power  over  the  person  and  none  over  property  ?  Is  it  a  less  serious 
tiling  to  transport  a  poor  man  from  his  country,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  for  fourteen  years,  than  to  decide  a  few  pounds'  debt,  a 
trespass,  tort,  or^other  civil  ii\|ury  ?  If  the  country  magistracy  are  not 
learned  enough  to  administer  the  laws  of  property,  why  not  simplify 
them  ?  or,  why  not  let  them  have  the  aid  of  an  assistant  barrister,  and 
thereby  expedite  justice,  save  enormous  expense  to  suitors,  and  lighten 
^e  pressure  of  business  at  the  assises  ?  Would  not  this  be  a  more 
practicahle  and  economical  improvement  in  domestic  judicature  than 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  machinery  of  local  tribunals,  as 
ft  great,  but,  as  we  humbly  tlunk,  in  this  point,  a  mistaken  man  has 
recently  proposed  ? 

Again:  the  meaning  of  wills,  bonds,  and  other  legal  instruments 
being  of  such  vast  importance,  why  are  they  not  punctuated  and  drawn 
up  according  to  the  ordinary  rales  of  composition,  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension? Is  the  contrary  course  followed  as  more  conducive  to 
obscurity  and  litigation  ? 

Lastly,  we  may  inquire,  why  do  attorneys  and  solicitors  delay  their 
snits  and  impoverish  their  clients  by  cramming  their  briefs  into  the  bags 
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of  what  are  called  king's  oooDBel,  or  leading  coanael,  who  are  so  over- 
whelmed with  buainees  that  they  have  aeldom  time  to  read  them — ^to 
master  the  law  reepectiog  them-^or  be  preeent  in  court  when  the  cause 
comes  on,  while  there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  men  at  the  bar,  with 
leisare,  talent,  and  industry,  batfisuling  opportoaity,  nam^,  or  oon- 
nexion,  who  are  condemned  to  penniy  and  obscority  ?  Are  lawyers  all 
aristocrats;  are  they  like  the  rich  clergy,  without  bowels  for  the 
more  unfortunate  brethren  of  their  own  order  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  incoagruities  in  the  administration  of  justice 
whkh  prssent  tfaems^Tes  to  the  contemplation  of  an  impartial  obeerrer. 
But  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  unquestionaUy  been  the  least  defensive 
part  of  our  judicial  Bystem,  and  the  most  pregnant  in  abuse  and  delay. 
Before  thie  tribunal  a  cause  might  be  pending  for  yean,  and,  even  afbr 
it  had  goae  through,  and  was  so  hx  matured  as  to  be  what  the  kwyen 
call  ripe  for  decinoHf  it  might  wait  three  years  for  judgment 
Mr.  Williams  relates  a  singular  instance  of  dilatoriness  in  this  court: 
the  suit  inTolved  considerable  property,  of  which  part  was  a  windmill.* 
A  bill  was  filed  in  1703 ;  in  1796,  the  cause  had  progressed  as  far  ai 
the  master's  office,  where  it  was  stationary  till  1815,  when  it  was  fomid, 
on  inquiry,  the  windmill  had  disappeared,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
trace  of  its  existence.  Time,  it  seems,  had  been  at  work,  while  equity 
wes  sleeping.  The  imnwynMi  vaamB  of  property  locked  up  in  cbanoefy 
almost  exceeds  belief.  In  the  year  1 756,  Uie  amount  of  suitors'  efKseU 
fell  short  of  three  millions;  in  1829,  they  had  aocamalated  to 
£d8,886,135.t  Of  this  enormous  sum  there  is  more  thaa  one-third 
whioh,  from  the  procrastinated  delay  of  suits,  should  either  have 
belonged  to  persons  deceased  without  refweeentatives,  or  persons  living, 
but  ignorant,  from  the  books  not  being  open  to  them,  of  their  daims 
altogether,  or,  if  acquainted  with  their  daims,  ignorant  ia  what  manner 
or  names  their  pfoperty  is  vested. 

Now,  to  people  liying  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue, there  appeared  little  diflkulty  in  suggesting  remedies  for  this 
monstrous  oppreasian.  1.  By  separating  the  political  from  the  judicial 
character  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  dothing  him  with  that  independence 
in  the  exercise  of  his  legal  functions,  which  is  oonsidered  so  great  an 
excellence  in  the  status  ci  the  common-law  judges.  2.  By  separatiog 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  House  of  Loids,  and  abolishing  the 
absurdity  of  sppeals  from  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  bendi  to  the  lord 
chancellor  on  the  woolsack.  3.  By  the  relieving  of  his  lordah^  of  his 
duties  in  bankruptcies,  which  was  the  more  reasonable,  since  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  therein  was  comparatively  of  recent  occoi^ 
rence.t  Lastly,  by  a  thorough  reform  in  die  offices  of  the  masteis  and 
reg^trars. 

*  House  of  Commons,  Delays  in  Chancery,  Feb.  24,  1824. 

t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  282,  Session  1830. 

X  The  power  of  the  lord  chancellor  to  adjudicate  in  bankruptcy  was  gnnted 
by  astateta  of  Henry  VIIl.  bat  it  was  never  exercised  till  the  time  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham. 
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lleae  reforniB  were  roeommended  oyer  and  over  again  by  Mr.  M.  A. 
Tvjht,  Mr.  John  WtlHanm,  and  others  during  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Tories ;  and  the  only  reasons  we  conld  ever  discoyer  why  they  were  not 
idq>ted  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  small  compass.  Our  readers  are 
aware  what  a  tempting  acquisition  the  see  of  Canterbury  is  to  all 
ftsptring  cfanrchmen ;  and  what  an  itching  the  Philpotts  and  Blomfields 
bare  to  ckitch  the  magnificent  rerennes  and  patronage  of  the  arch-dio* 
cese.  Well,  what  Lambeth  is  in  the  Church,  the  ChanoeUorship  is  at  the 
Bar.  It  is  the  glittering  prize  of  ambitions,  intriguing,  and  time^senr^ 
ing  lawyers;  it  is  the  goal  of  desire  to  all  gentiiemen  of  the  long-robe, 
for  erery  one  has  more  or  less  confidence  in  his  good  fortune  and 
afailitieey  and  few  but  hope  to  reach  it  at  last.  Hence  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  eflBectiTe  reform  in  equity,  while  Tory  law-craf^  was  so  predomi- 
nant in  the  legislature.  But  the  dynasty  of  the  anti-reformers  has  ex- 
pired in  principle,  if  not  in  its  personal  representatiyes ;  and  the  accession 
to  power  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  has  been  signaliced  by  some  yigorous 
innoTutions  on  judicial  abuses.  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  was 
}rfedged  by  his  preyiously  expressed  opinions  to  the  Herculean  task,  and 
he  has  entered  upon  it  by  clearing  off  the  yast  arrear  of  business  accu- 
mulated by  his  predecessors,  and  by  projecting  efficient  reforms  in  the 
constitution  of  his  court.  The  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy 
has  remoyed  one  of  the  popular  oljections  we  haye  enumerated  to  the 
practice  in  chancery ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  renoyating 
measures  intended  to  apply  to  the  offices  of  the  masters  and  registrars, 
and  other  branches  of  the  equity  department.  We  shall  conclude  the 
section  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  economy,  and  next  on  the  judicial 
improvement  effected  by  tiie  first  of  Lord  Brougham's  legal  reforms. 

The  bankrupt  business  of  the  metropolis  has  hitherto  been  trans^ 
acted  by  seyenty  commissioners,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  held  their  offices  during  pleasure.  They  were  paid  by 
fees  out  of  the  baidlcrupt  estate.  The  ayerage  income  from  these  fees 
to  eyery  commissioner,  by  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
£389 !  5 :  or,  according  to  the  secretary  of  bankrupts'  return,  in  round 
numbers,  £380.  The  total  expense,  therefore,  of  the  seyenty  commis- 
sioners, at  an  average  of  £380.,  was  £26,000.  The  other  expenses 
under  the  old  system,  together  with  the  sum  paid  to  the  eommis- 
lioners,  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Vizard  at  £70,000. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges,  commissiottersy  and  registrars  under  Lord 

Brougham's  act  are: — 

€htef  Judge £S,000 

Three  PttitnM,  at  £S,00e.  6,000 

Six  CoQiniSttDoerfi,  at  £1,600 9,000 

Two  Registrars,  at  £800,  (exclusive  of  fees) • .  1,600 

Kight  Deputy  Registrars,  at  £600 4,800 

Secretary  of  Bankrupts  (exclusive  of  fees) 1,200 

First  Clerk 600 

Second  Clerk 300 

Total £24,000 
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The  office  fees  of  suing  out  a  commiBsion  under  former  practice 
were  as  follows : — search  for  docket,  Is. ;  bond,  Vs. ;  petition  for  commis- 
sion. Us. ;  fiat  answering  petition,  or  filing  affidavit,  £1:2;  commif- 
sion  and  haaaper  fee,  £5:2:8;  tin-box,  2s. ;  if  a  private  suit, 
£2 :  2 :  6  ;  messenger,  when  the  Chancellor  was  in  the  country,  £1:5; 
office  copy  of  petitioning  creditor's  affidavit,  3s.  2d.  Under  the  new  act 
a  ^t  IS  substituted  for  a  commission,  for  which  the  fee  is  £10,  and 
various  other  sums  payable  to  secretary  of  bankrupts.  Asiun  of  £20 
is  payable  to  the  secretary  of  bankrupts'  account  by  the  assignees.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  exhibit  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  ejqiense 
of  proceedings  under  the  old  and  the  new  system ;  some  of  the  cluirges 
are  contingent,  others  terminable,  and  others  depend  on  the  number  and 
length  of  copies,  affidavits,  folios,  &c.  Compensations  are  to  be  provided 
for  fees  and  offices  abolished,  and  the  remuneration  to  the  official  assig- 
nees is  discretionary  in  the  commissioners. 

The  opinion  of  some  persons  is  that  the  expenses  of  a  proceeding  in  the 
smaller  bankruptcies,  where  the  assests  do  not  exceed  £4000,  will  be 
nearly  equal  to  what  they  were  under  the  former  system ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion  on  this  point,  till  the  new 
machinery  has  been  brought  fairly  into  operation,  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  no  future  harvest  of  spoil,  like  that  of  Howard 
and  Gibbs,  when  £20,000,  was  netted;  nor  even  like  that  of  Chambers, 
when  £10,000  was  swamped  by  the  legal,  accounting,  and  assignee 
agencies. 

One  striking  advantage  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  is,  that  it  substi- 
tutes a  tribunal  effective  for  its  purpose  for  one  notoriously  inefiective. 
There  will  be  also  greater  responsibility  in  the  judges,  as  well  as  in- 
creased despatch  in  their  proceedings.  A  saving  of  time  is  a  saving  of 
expense  to  suitors,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  more  painful  than  expense — 
doubt  and  anxiety.  So  far  the  improvement  is  positive.  But  ought 
not  a  tribunal,  which  costs  £24,000  a-year  in  fixed  salaries,  to  have 
been  final  in  its  adjudications?  Why  such  a  gradation  of  appeals  from  a 
commissioner  to  a  Sub-division  Court,  firom  thence  to  the  Court  of 
ileview,  and  upwards — though  the  cases  of  such  higher  appeals  are 
limited  by  the  act — to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

The  branch,  however,  of  the  new  arrangement  about  which  we  have  any 
serious  misgivings,  is  not  the  judicitUf  but  the  ministerial  or  accounting 
department.  Wi]U  the  official  assignees  be  less  costly  and  more  expeditious 
than  the  creditor  assignees  have  been  ?  May  they  not  be  as  dilatory  in 
settling  accounts  as  masters  in  Chancery  ?  or  may  they  not  in  certain 
emergencies  employ  the  proceeds  of  the  bankrupt  estate  in  a  stock- 
jobbii^  or  mercantile  adventure  in  preference  to  the  payment  of  them 
promptly  into  the  Bank  of  England? — Ifous  verrons,  as  the  French 
say.* 

*  The  nomber  of  baokruptcies  has  declined  of  *late  years.  It  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  less  commercial  specaiadon  and  adventure,  and  partly  to  the 
enormous  expense  attending  bankrupt  proceedings.    If  the  decline  in  bankrupt- 
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OPPRESSIOKS    UNDER   THE    EXCISE-LAWS. 

We  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  the  multiplicity  and  inquisi* 
tonal  nature  of  the  Revenue-Laws.  Excise  informations,  of  which  we 
are  going  to  give  some  account,  are  the  practical  consequences  of  these 
laws. 

These  informations  are  filed  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  real  or 
lapposed  frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  prosecutions  are  almost  invariably 
instituted  either  on  the  testimony  of  hired  spies  or  the  Excise-officers. 
They  form  a  principal  source  of  emolument  to  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown.  Every  prosecution  costs  the  country  about  fifty  guineas.  Of 
this  sum  ten  guineas  are  for  a  brief  to  the  Attorney-General ;  to  the 
Solicitor-General,  ten  guineas ;  to  two  counsel,  eight  guineas  each ; 
to  two  other  counsel,  four  guineas  each.  And  to  these  sums  must  be 
added  another  item  of  £7 :  13  :  6  for  the  court-crier.  Let  the  case 
be  ever  so  simple,  this  is  the  usual  array  of  counsel  which  appears  for 
the  Crown ;  and  against  which  the  accused  has  to  contend.  In  one 
year  there  have  been  no  less  than  761  informations  under  the 
Excise' Laws,  and  the  law-expenses  on  each  case  were '  not  less  than 
£120,  making  an  anjsual  sum  of  more  than  £120,000.  The  solicitor 
for  the  excise  has  almost  unlimited  power  in  these  matters,  and  exercises 
the  functions  of  both  judge  and  jury.  The  petitions  that  are  sent  to 
the  Board  are  referred  to  him ;  and  which  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
emolument  it  is  generally  his  interest  to  reject.  The  nature  of  such 
proceedings  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples,  selected  from  many 
others,  which  have  been  brought  before  the  Parliament. 

The  first  case  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Abell,  a  small 
&rmer,  in  Norfolk.  This  man  was  prosecuted  by  the  Excise  for 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  £1000»  on  account  of  an  alleged  smuggling 
transaction.  He  was  able  to  prove,  most  distinctly,  by  seventeen  wit- 
nesses, against  the  single  testimony  of  the  informer,  that  he  was  thirty 
miles  from  the  place  where  the  o£Fence  was  sworn  to  have  been  com* 
mitted.  When  the  case  was  tried,  his  counsel  most  unaccountably  con- 
sented to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  Board  for  £300,  contrary  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  defendant.  Afterwards,  the  matter  slept 
for  a  year,  when  Mr.  Abell  was  taken  into  custody ;  and,  at  the  time  his 
case  was  mentioned  in  the  House,  he  had  been  confined  sixteen  months 
in  Norwich  goal.  Of  his  innocence  there  could  not  be  the  slightest 
doubt.  He  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  the  in- 
former was  at  Norwich  at  the  very  time  he-  had  sworn  to  have  been 
thirty  miles  from  that  place,  watching  the  defendant  and  six  others 
engaged  in  smuggling. 


cies  continue,  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  will  become  little  better  than  a  sinecore 
establUhment.  But,  perhaps,  the  greater  cheapness  and  dispatch  of  the  new 
tribunal  may  augment  tiie  namber  of  bankruptcies,  by  abstracting  from  the 
busiDess  of  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  lessening  compromises  between  creditors 
and  debtors,  which  have  been  frequently  resorted  to,  to  avoid  an  expensive 
procedure. 

y 


i 
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Mr.  [Icnty,  another  suflerer,  and  a  moat  reapectable  ^ntlemai 
SiuMX,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  gtng  of  wretchea  patron 
and  tniplayed  by  tb«  Exeiaa,  Ha  wai  Eoand  goihy  of  an  attemp 
ilefnuid  tha  ref«nu«,  aad  aeBteocad  to  f^jBrnm  and  coatsto  (he  mw 
of  £S40a  TIm  avidaaca  on  which  ba  wm  coDvioted  «m  of  Uw  i 
infamou*  descriptioD,  and  such  aa  none  but  the  agents  of  an  od 
syetew  wwM  nw  diink  of  tnafivpag.  Odo  of  thtm  was  accuae 
an  atrMiiaua  mtuder  at  Greanmcti ;  otbera  wera  afterwards  eoari 
of  peij«ry ;  some  tranaportod  for  rolAery ;  and  other*  (there  b 
•ev«n  witMSSM  ia  all)  we  betiei*,  were  hanged.  Urn  coMdwot  of 
Excise  in  this  cms  was  the  mon  mjaatifinUe,  beoauie  tfcey  had  I 
^iprised  of  the  cbatacten  of  theas  miscreants:  »ev«rtttrieH, 
•olicitDr  coaunenoed  his  prsi  I  cation  agakwt  Mr.  H«ntjr,  and  on  t 
erideooa  he  was  finmd  guilty.  When  aa  indictineM  for  perjury 
pre&ired,  the  Eiuiae  came  iiwwaid,  and  offered  ball  for  them  ; 
no  dovbt  they  woald  have  absconded,  and  Mr.  Hsnty  be^  d^mm 
all  miaiiH  of  pnmng  his  inaocence,  had  tlwy  not  been  commitleii 
prison  on  a  (diargv  af  felony. 

Frequently,  Excise  prosecutions  origioate  in  the  cmapiiacies  ot 
wrelchM,  who,  for  the  sake  of  tbt  rewsHl,  or  to  gratify  their  mal 
anite  to  rata  perticttlar  individnals.  As  an  instanoe  <tt  this  s«t 
select  the  followiag: — A  man  took  a  laage  of  obscure  and  dilspid 
baildkiga  in  Londcm,  for  the  pretended  puipose  of  bec«muig  a  brewt 
ale,  and  immedMt«lj  set  to  work  to  draw  h(»ett  tradesmen  intc 
snares.  By  an  act  of  parlianeM,  a  penalty  is  itnpoaed  on  those 
sell  treacle  or  molswsi  to  brewers.  Tblt  wsereant,  ts  aoceBgriish 
purpose,  Dsed  to  Avquent  tlmse  sbeps  winch  were  UA  under  tbe  en 
inteiidence  of  appranticea  and  dddren;  he  precnred  asmall  qos) 
of  theae  articka  to  be  sent  to  him,  tad  then  gave  information  that 
partiea  had  sokl  them  to  a  licensed  bi«w«r.  Another  case  of  dw  s 
stamp: — A  respectable  and  industriens  tradeeman  of  Celcfaet 
Mr.  Underwood,  had  on  some  account  or  other  incurred  the  ha 
of  a  netorious  smuggler,  who  made  a  row  that  by  some  m 
he  wontd  accmnplish  his  destivctien.  This,  he  thought,  coidd  Dot 
store  effectnally  done  tiian  by  patting  hm  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex( 
He  accused  Mr.  Underwood  of  being  engaged  in  a  contrrimnd  ti 
Two  informations  were  filed  in  the  Exchequer ;  one  (or  tbe  ooBdemna 
of  Mr.  Underwood's  vessel,  the  other  to  ivcoter  tbe  penalty  «f  the  li 
wWch  all  mastera  enter  into  not  to  te  concerned  in  any  smugg 
transaction.  When  the  case  came  to  be  heard,  the  smugger  adim 
that  the  herniation  was  false  and  malicious,  and,  of  oonne,  Mr.  ' 
derwood  was  acquitted  ;  but  he  had  incurred  expenses  te  tbe  mac 
ot  £327  in  triumf^ing  over  the  malice  of  his  enemy.  He  hid 
redrsee  Air  his  loss  ;  and  his  only  reaonree  was  to  cosunence  on  nopri 
able  prosecution  against  the  smuggler  for  perjury.  At  the  same  pi: 
a  brewer,  having  lent  a  friend  his  copper,  was  prosecuted  for  that  friei 
brewing  a  quartorof  malL  The  pensl^  for  his/rtcMfiA^  wsa  £H 
and  the  first  intimation  of  it  being  incurred  was  an  appalling  bill 
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fortj  or  B£ty  folios  in  length.  Ha  applied  to  the  Board,  who  consented 
to  remit  the  penalty,  provided  he  paid  £30,  and  what  small  costs 
Bight  have  been  incnired  in  the  prosecutbn.  Three  months  after, 
he  noeived  a  hill  from  a  solicitor,  in  which  these  small  costs  were 
ckiged£46. 

PersoBB  ape  ^cquentlif  dragged  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer  without 
knowing  finr  what  offmce,  when  it  had  been  committed,  or  who  is  the 
mhnaer.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Waithman,  a  handkerchief  was  brought 
isto  his  boose  not  worth  thirty  shillings,  by  a  person  in  his  employ,  at 
tha  adicitatlon  of  a  Ariend  in  the  country.  An  information  was  laid 
against  him,  and  a  penalty  of  £200  demanded,  which  was  afterwards 
wftaned  down  to  £100,  as  a  particular  favour  to  the  worthy  alderman. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  more  case  of  Exchequer  process ;  that  of  a 
Captain  Bryun.  Hiis  gentleman  was  called  on  for  a  penalty  of  £200, 
tvo  years  after  he  thought  the  transaction  had  been  entirely  settled. 
Ob  a  petition  to  die  Boan),  the  penalty  indeed  was  remitted ;  but  a  bill 
of  costs  wafl  brought  fi>rward  by  the  solicitor  to  a  nearly  equal  amount. 
The  nusfbrtnne  of  this  gentleman  originated  in  mistake  in  the  report  ef 
the  ship's  cargo.  The  error  was  explained  to  the  commismoners  of 
Excise,  who  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  Ciqptain  concluded 
the  matter  was  at  an  end«  Two  years  were  suffered  to  elapse,  when 
the  vnanspectittg  Captain  was  surprised  with  an  Exdiequer  process, 
limtmg  that  aa  action  had  commenced  against  him  to  recover  the 
pmalty  fer  ihe  iafiraction  of  the  Excise-Laws.  The  Captain,  as  we 
have  said,  petitiened ;  the  penalty  was  remitted;  but  the  solicitor 
hnnght  in  his  bill  ef  costs  to  the  amount  of  £166 :  5,  and  his  own 
Mlidtor's  ooftts ammmted  to  £89 :  5:  9more. 

A  serious  evil  resuking  from  the  Excise  system  is  the  power  vested 
ia  die  Comaaissioners  of  Excise  or  Lords  of  the  Treasqry  to  mitigate 
P^aslties  or  stay  procee£ngs  against  offenders  at  their  discretion.  This 
osbles  then  to  make  the  most  odious  distinction  between  persons  sup* 
P<Med  to  he  fkiendly  or  hostile  to  die  government.  We  had  a  sing^ular 
Waaoe  of  sins  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Abbott,  brewer  and  magistrate,  of 
Canteihury.  This  man  had  for  a  long  time  been  selling,  according  to 
Urd  Bseugliam'e  stateaMut,  rank  poison  in  the  beverage  of  the  people. 
It  appears  he  had  been  selling  a  liquor  resembling  beer,  maau&ctured 
^nn  heer^grooads,  distilkps'  spent  wash«  quassia,  opium,  guinea  pepper, 
vMol,  aod  other  deleterioiis  and  peisoaeas  ingredientB.  The  officers  of 
Excise  kanng  exammed  Shis  worthy  amgiatrate's  premises,  found  12  lbs. 
<if  piepaied  powder,  and  14  lbs.  of  vitiioi  or  copperas,  in  boxes,  which, 
^^  full,  woald  have  eontaaned  56  fbs.     Proceedings  were  instituted 

S'sst  him  by  the  Beard.  The  penalties  he  had  incurred  amounted  to 
00;  aad  the  case  being  notorious  and  atrocious,  the  Commissioaers 
*fpsared  determined  to  levy  them  with  rigour.  Mr.  Abbott,  however^ 
^M  a  loyal  man  and  an  active  magislraie ;  and  he  prevailed  upon 
^ome  other  loyal  men  to  write  on  his  behalf  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
Among  other  persons  who  stepped  forward  in  behalf  of  this  virtuous 
insgistrate,  were  the  very  reverend  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Gerard 

y2 
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Andrewei,  Mr.  Baker,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Cvrtia. 
these  were  loyal  men  and  tnie ;  and,  in  their  letter*  to  the  Lords  i 
Treaaury,  apoke  in  the  higheat  terms  of  the  public  and  private  t 
of  the  yood  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  Baker  atjlen  him  "  my  much  eati 
and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Abbott."  Sir  William  Curtis  was  still 
eloquent  and  touching ;  stating  that  he  was  a  very  long  aequaintai 
fifty  yeani,  and  a  "  moat  honourable  and  virtuous  old  man." 
reverend  Dean  went  on  in  the  same  strain ;  stating  that  he  was  a  " 
neighbour  of  hia,  and  an  ngeful  magistrate ;"  and  that  he  should  i 
were  his  "usefulness  and  reflpect«bility  diminished  by  a  matte: 
concerned  OK LT  ale-drikkeksI" 

Only  think  of  tbia  1  Here  is  a  man,  a  very  reverend  dean,  w> 
grels  that  a  good  neighbour  of  hit  should  be  dragged  before  the  | 
merely  for  poisoning  aU-drinkert,  Had  Mr.  Abbott  been  poii 
loine^rinkeri,  we  imagine  his  crime  would  have  appeared  very  dil 
in  Uie  eyes  of  the  reverend  dean.  It  is  related  of  a  right  lei 
bishop,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  onc«  remarked  that  be  di 
know  what  the  people  had  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  tbem. 
is  at  a  low  to  conceive  where  these  notions  have  been  taken  op ; 
certainly  belong  to  another  age,  or  at  least  to  another  country 
England.  For  our  part,  we  can  only  ajscribe  this  unseemly  inw 
of  the  clergy  to  the  undeserved  respect  which  they  have  been  e 
tomed  to  receive  from  the  people,  aind  wluch  has  begotten  in  tb 
feeling  of  superiority  to  which,  above  all  men,  they  have  the  least  t 
either  on  account  of  their  knowledge  or  virtues,  or  any  other  qu& 
tion  useful  or  ornamental.  The  views  of  some  of  them  in  reap 
the  people  are  very  little  more  elevated  than  those  of  the  oobl 
Russia  towards  their  boors.  We  remember  en  anecdote  of  a  Ri 
officer  travelling  through  Germany,  who,  on  account  of  a  trifiiog 
or  provocation,  shot  his  postillion.  The  rarcnmstance  eiciting 
noise,  the  officer  was  given  to  understand  that,  though  such  t 
might  do  very  well  in  Russia,  they  could  not  pas«  in  Oenuany  wit. 
punity.  The  officer,  considering  the  interruption  impertinent,  demi 
the  price  of  a  German  postillion,  and  said  he  would  pay  for 
Hiis  was  not  much  worse  than  Dr.  Andrewea'a  notion  of  the 
importance  of  ale-drinkers. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  good  Mr.  AUmtt :  so  many  testimi 
from  snch  quarters,  to  his  variout  excellences  were  not  to  be  negli 
The  Treasury,  without  seeking  any  more  evidence,  but  merely  * 
instigation  of  their  political  friends,  ordered  the  proceedings  to  best 
and  penalties  to  the  amount  of  £9CK)0  were  softened  down  to  £500 

The  recent  case  of  Leaf  and  Coles,*  the  extensive  dealers  in  co 
bond  silks,  is  an  instance  of  the  power  of  ttie  Treasury  to  mil 
penalties.  The  transactiooi  of  these  persons  had  been  to  an  enor 
extent,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  home  manu&cture  of  silk,  an 
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nan  of  the  fidr  trader.  The  penalties  Leaf  and  Company  had  incurred 
by  their  iflicit  pnu^ces  amounted  to  £25,000 ;  the  Treasury,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  attorney-general,  compromised  with  the  delinquents  for 
£20,000,  and  returned  them  their  smuggled  silks  valued  at  £5,000 
more.  It  was  no  case  for  mercy ;  justice  and  the  interests  of  commerce 
required  that  the  utmost  forfeiture  should  have  been  exacted. 

The  examples  we  have  given  will,  we  apprehend,  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
emplify the  nature  of  Excise  informations.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Conrt  of  Star  Chamber,  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  or  Lettres  de 
Cachet  in  France,  were  not  more  diabolical  and  oppressive  than  those 
wiiich  often  occur  in  this  country  to  uphold  an  oppressive  system  of 
tuation.  Much  of  the  evil  results  from  the  endeavours  of  the  Aristo- 
cntcy  to  throw  a  disproportionate  share  of  public  burthens  on  the 
indiistrious  classes,  by  taxing  heavily  all  articles  of  general  consumption. 
Tea,  spirits,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  articles  in  which  frauds  on  the 
revenue  are  attempted ;  and  these  are  respectively  taxed  100,  520,  and 
900  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price.  It  is  the  high  amount  of  duties  which 
renders  smuggling  and  adulteration  so  profitable  that  all  attempts  to 
•oppress  them  prove  unavailing.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole  quantity 
of  tobacco  consumed  in  Ireland  is  smuggled  ;*  and  one-third  of  the  tea 
sold  in  England  is  the  produce  of  adulteration.  What  blessed  effects 
are  these  of  oar  fiscal  regulations ;  especially  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  expense  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling  alone  amounts  to  £700,000 
per  annum. 
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England  is  not  less  a  law-ridden  than  a  priest-ridden  country ;  and 
^  regret  that  Lord  Brougham  cannot  devise  plans  of  reform  having  a 
less  tendency  to  increase  the  number  and  emolument  of  a  profession 
already  too  predominant.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  the  venerable  fother 
of  jurisprudence  in  Europe,  and  we  may  add  America— Mr.  Bentham, 
that  lawyers  oppose  improvement  from  the  same  motives  workmen 
oppose  tlie  introduction  of  machinery, — they  are  apprehensive  it 
^oould  lessen  their  employment.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have  this 
effect ;  for  the  great  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  to  simplify  and 
expedite  judicial  proceedings,  by  which,  unnecessary  delay  and  expense 
i&aj  be  avoided.  The  late  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  (vol.  iv. 
P*  179,)  relates  an  anecdote  of  that  pontiff  which  is  applicable  both  to 
the  law  and  priestcraft  of  this  country.  Cardinal  Bembo  having  on  one 
occasion  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Evangelists,  he  was  interrupted  by 
his  Holiness,  who  said  **  It  is  well  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this 
fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  us." — Our  lawyers  may  say  the  same :  the 
cart-load  of  legendary  rubbish  they  profess  to  expound  is,  doubtless, 
^ly  profitable  to  them,  but  a  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the 
conununity. 

*  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  Financial  Reform,  p.  40. 
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It  ^  no  -* — r  followi,  becuue  tlwre  ue  Uws,  then  shoo] 
boat  of  legalist!  to  interpret  tbem.  The  cumb  nfaioli  render  ] 
Uwa  difficult  and  oBintelligilila  ara  obrioiia,  and  hmre  beea  ex] 
It  arises  fiiNn  the  uniattKHnable  chaoa  in  which  tbey  «xiet,  theii 
plicity,  their  contntdictiona,  and  the  uncouth  and  neaa^wcal  jai 
which  they  are  expreaaed.  All  theae  ara  defects  which  wo 
qjeedily  obviated  b j  a  goTemment  that  represented  tlie  mind,  the 
and  interests  of  society.  The  Statnte-Book,  and  the  maaa  of  d 
engrafted  upon  It,  we  vnily  beliere,  might  be  oompressed  into  as 
roltune,  and  rendered  to  [riain  and  readable  as  to  fbnn  aa  ifp 
class-book  in  every  seminary  of  educalioB  in  the  kingdea.  Ss 
mity  this  for  the  gentlemen  of  die  bar  I  Tbair  occupation  w 
curtailed ;  their  wiga  and  gowns  cease  to  be  ToieraUe ;  and  a 
learned  lore  be  aa  much  out  of  date  ts  the  cocked  hats  and  ruffle) 
last  generation.  Can  we  wonder,  therefore,  at  their  hostility 
prorement?  Tliey  hare  a  great  stake— not  in  the  country, 
law;  and  we  may  generally  reckon  upon  them  for  our  opp 
though  it  ia  rather  too  much  that  they  should  accuse  (as  sonM  o 
do)  the  reformers  of  being  inatioaal  and  Tilionary,  while  tbt 
mountebank  profession  ia  the  reverae  of  both  reason  and  t 
sense. 

Between  jurisconsults  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  1 
a  marked  difference :  by  the  latter,  law  has  kmg  been  treab 
rational  science ;  by  the  former,  it  is  considered  nothing  mcxe 
mass  of  precedents,  conundrums,  forma,  and  technicalities — an 
mystery,  by  dabbling  in  which  men  may  soon  become  rich, 
illustrious  exceptions  there  are,  no  doubt,  to  this  description  ;  hot 
the  general  character  of  the  fraternity ;  their  ot^ect  ia  to  gathi 
not  etudy  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Heoee  it  is  not  fri 
profession  we  anticipate  a  aystematic  and  effective  reform  in  oar  j 
administratioa ; — though,  if  any  tMUanud  perwm  venture  to  i 
improvements,  the  whole  crsft  is  in  arms,  and  ready  to  devour  bh 
far  aa  the  [vactice  of  the  profession  is  concerned,  tswyers  ara  tbt 
persons  to  expound  it ;  but  so  far  as  regards  any  thmg  new, — i 
£>r  instance,  or  a  different  mode  of  administering  justice, — th 
the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  ought  to  be  consulted.  F 
parts,  we  should  as  soon  think  of  advising  with  tbe  discip 
Iqkatius  Lotola  about  tbe  iQstitntions  of  the  order  of  Jesi 
with  lawyers  on  the  subject  of  legal  reform. 

Yet  it  is  to  lawyers  tbe  great  work  of  legal  amendment  is  co 
and  from  them  alone  are  the  people  to  expect  reform  ia  oar,  j 
system.  Nothing  but  dis^qwintment,  we  fear,  will  flow  £roi 
source.  All  the  law-lords,  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Lord 
oellor  Brougham  and,  perhaps,  Plmiket,  are  opposed  to  reform 
James  Scarlett  suggested  some  minor  improvements,  duiin 
attorney- generalship — the  best  of  which  was  the  limiting  the  po' 
arrest  for  debt  to  £]  00  and  upwards  ;  but  it  is  evident  he  views. 
no  &vourable  eye,  innovations  on  the  great  Geld  of  his  triumphs. 
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$i  tUft  fatttkmM's  deftnee  of  tpeeial  pUadki^^  the  dbuidHie* 
of  wUeh  aie  enoi^  to  make  a  hmo  laugh ;  a  driaatUag^  naaa  of 
an|iymai  inraoilioBSy  ciieiiileva  pcoeedim,  aiad  uointeUifiUe  fiotimi« 
ctkntlated  for  mo  pvpose  hut  to  fortify  BiODopoly  and  wrap  jastiee  in 
deceit  aad  ajatery,  Wkh  each  obatadea  aad  prejudices  what  cao  he 
anticipated  but  delay  and  evasion  without  end.  and  ultimate  failure  at 
hit? 

The  Gomnon-Iaw  Commiseioneia  are  not  expeoted  to  conclude  their 
iaqairies  in  leea  than  thxee  yeava,  and  the  Coeunissionera  of  Inquiry  on 
titt  Lew*  of  Real  Property  in  leea  than  twelve  yeaia.*  At  the  expiiatian 
of  these  periods  what  may  ha  antieipated  ?  The  accumulation  of  imm<» 
neiaUe  Tolames  of  reports,  and  the  useful  suggestions  they  contain, 
Inried  in  as  impenetrable  a  mass  as  the  laws  whose  abuses  they  are 
iDeaat  to  sot  forth ;  and,  after  all  this  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and 
nooey,  it  is  probable  no  SMasufos  of  reform  will  bo  founded  upon  them« 
They  will  share  the  fate  of  the  Chaaeery  Report,  msde  six  years  ago, 
of  die  volnmes  without  number  of  Reports  on  Public  Charities,  on  the 
stile  of  Ireland^  the  state  of  the  finances,  the  poor,  and  other  national 
nhjects,  in  wiiieh  there  is  much  research  and  many  useful  suggestions, 
hit  they  are  nerer  reduced  to  practice. 

Next  let  ua  advert  to  the  reformatory  labours  of  the  late  Secretary  of 
State.  The  consolidation  acts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are,  no  doubt,  im- 
provements ;  hut  the  progress  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  much 
too  dilatory,  and  his  |i^  of  proceeding  deficient  in  comprehensiveness. 
The  entire  body  of  criminal  law  ought  to  have  been  taken  up  at  once  by 
a  select  body  of  individoals  competent  to  the  undertaking,  and  digested 
into  a  simple  and  uniform  code,  accessible  and  intelligible  to  the  whole 
<^muBity.  Granting,  some  thirty  years  hence.  Sir  Robert  mig^t  have 
Pushed  his  task,  still  it  appears  to  us  the  criminal  law  would  be  nearly 
^  as  great  a  state  of  obscurity,  contradiction,  and  perplexity  as  at  present, 
^e  shall  cite  an  example,  firom  the  Forgery  Act,  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  this  tinkering  legislation* 

la  the  twenty^lhird  section  of  the  act  it  is  provided  that  the  pu- 
>u<luaeBta  of  the  5  Elix.  c.  14,  so  fiur  as  they  have  been  adopted  l^ 
<>^her  acts,  ahsll  be  repealed,  and  other  punishments  substituted  in  lieu 
of  them.  Now,  as  these  oMer  tiets  remain  on  the  statute-book,  without 
Telerenoe  to  the  1  Will.  IV.  c«  66^  by  which  they  have  been  altered, 
^  is  it  possible  tins  fact  should  be  known  to  ai^  pMson  who  happens 
to  refer  to  them  ?  This  appears  to  us  a  convincing  proof  of  the  per^ 
plexities  which  will  pervade  the  criminal  statutes  af^er  the  process  of 
<^OQsdidation  has  been  completed.  They  will  be  a  sealed  book,  as 
^retofere,  to  all  but  lawyers  and  judges:  in  short,  the  legislature 
Hip^ers  to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  laws  are  framed  for  the  benefit 
^  ^  profession  only,  not  for  the  people;  but  surely  the  penal  code. 


*  Iaw  Magashie  for  Jaaaary,  18S0. 
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which  aSlKta  every  member  of  society,  ought  to  be  conatitiitad 
Teiy  different  purpOM.  Again,  how  little  is  the  adTantage  of  « 
dMlng  the  •t&tDt«a,  if  the  decisions  engrafted  apon  them,  and 
are  as  valid  a  portion  of  the  law  as  the  ttatutei  themselvea,  a 
incorporated  ?  It  will  be  all  labour  in  vain,  and  "  confusion 
confounded !" 

In  our  humble  opinion  a  different  «oni«e  might  be  pursued  wi 
Tanta^  in  tlie  greet  work  of  legal  reform.  In  the  fint  place,  it  a 
inqniries  are  not  so  much  needed  as  remtdiet ;  ebtaes  in  our  ji 
■ystem  are  not  far  to  eeek — they  are  obvious,  and  so  are  the  me 
reforming  them.  Why,  then,  ikot  dispense  with  tltoee  vdIde 
reports  and  endless  researches  ?  A  commission  might  have 
^tpointed  to  consolidate  and  simplify  tbe  criminal  law — another  th 
law — another  the  law  of  property— and  another  the  laws  which  re 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  and  each  oommiasion  ought  not  only  t 
incorporated  the  statutes  relative  to  the  several  departments  of  jui 
dence,  but  also  the  decisions  of  the  judges  founded  upon  then 
which  have  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  When  each  comn 
had  finished  its  task,  dieir  labours  might  iiave  received  the  fiat  ' 
legietature.  It  is  only,  we  imagine,  by  tome  such  effective  measn: 
laws  of  England  can  he  made,  within  a  reasonable  time,  wor 
the  opulent  and  enlightened  community  for  whose  benefit  thi 
intended. 

But  it  is  high  time  we  concluded  this  long  article.  When  tl 
Common-I^w  Report  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingt^ 
only  remark  ia  Raid  to  have  been — "  Too  much  of  it, — too  much  o 

a  d -d  deal  too  much  of  i(."     We  fear  a  remark  of  the  same 

may  escape  some  of  our  readers,  owing  to  the  prolixity  of  oui 
brationa.  But  the  importance  of  the  subject  must  form  our  ap 
The  deamess  and  delay  of  justice  are  national  grierances  ot 
standing.  It  appears,  from  Whitlocke'i  Memoriait,  Oliver  Cn 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  his  day,  prayin; 
**  a  speedy  consideration  might  be  had  of  the  great  oppressioi 
reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  unnecessary  laws,  with  their  intr 
and  delays,  which  tend  to  the  profit  of  some  particular  men,  but 
to  the  expence  and  damage  of  tha  whole."  The  Lord  Protectoi 
in  life,  triumphed  over  every  difficulty ;  but  the  lawyers  gave  hin 
trouble,  and  he  was  constrained  at  last  to  acknowledge  they  we 
many  for  him. 


*,*  The  subjoined  statements  are  principidly  afaMracted  from  R 
to  ParUament  in  the  session  d*  1830  sod  1831,  and  will  oonfirmaoc 
trate  the  preceding  exposition  of  our  judicial  administration.  It 
of  (he  documents  we  have  left  out  the  shillings  and  pence  to  save 
which  makes  trifling  insccunciea  in  the  eummiug  up. 
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JUDGES*   SALARIES. 


Salart  aiuf  Allowances  received,  in  the  Year  1792,  by  each  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Exchequer ^  King*s  Bench,  and  Court  of 
Common  Pleas;  and  the  Salary  and  Allowances  paid  in  1829. 

1792.  1829. 

King's  Bench  :  £  £ 

Chief  Justice 4,000 10,000 

PuiflDe  Judges,  each 2,400 5,500 * 

Common  Pleas: 

Chief  Justice 3,500 8,000 

Puisne  Judges,  each    2,400 5,500 

ExcHEavER: 

ChiefBaron    8,500 7,000 

Barons,  each 2^00 5,600  t 

la  addition  to  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  paid  in  1792,  the  Judges  of  the 
several  Courts  were  remunerated  by  Fees,  the  amount  of  which,  received  by 
each,  is  not  known.  The  Judges  derive  no  emolument  from  such  source  at 
present. 

COURT   OF    CHANCERY. 

Returk  of  the  Total  Amount  of  the  Effects  of  the  Suitors  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery^  in  the  Ybars  1756  to  1829  inclusive. 

In  the  year  1766  the  total  amount  of  suitors's  effects  was  2,864,976  16  1 

1766 4,019,004  19  4 

1776 6,602,229    8  6 

1786 8,848,5S6     7  11 

1796 14,550,897     2  0 

1806.; 21,922,764  12  8 

1816 81,953,890    9  6 

1818 83,534,620     6  10 

,     1819 82.848,816  18    4 

1820 83,258,897  17  II 

1821 84,698,735  10  10 

.— .  1822 35,683,034     5     6 

1828 36,988.48119    9 

1824 37,635,924  13    0 

1826 ...; 38,224,884  18    4 

1826 38,228,602    0     I 

1827 88,060,055     4     1 

-  1828 38,206,488    9  10 

1829 88,886,185  19    6 


*  In  addition  to  these  salaries,  the  second  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  receiTes 
an  ancient  fee  of  £10  per  term,  or  £40  per  annum,  in  respect  of  his  labour  in 
giving  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  and  pronouncing  judgment  against  malefactors ; 
payable  out  of  the  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  compositions  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 

f  The  Chief  Baron  and  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  receive,  in  ad- 
dition  to  the  above  salaries,  an  annual  allowance  of  £17  :  10  :  8  for  stationery, 
payable,  by  the  Usher  of  the  Exchequer,  out  of  annual  grants  by  parliament. 
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Am  Accouvt  of  the  Mmatil  &UU  of  MoHtj/ recaived  bjr  the  ] 
Bbarir  (0  Ihe  Lord  CAoMS^Jbr,  duriiig  Three  Years,  comM 
May  Iff,  1827  ;  diMtingMitMng  the  Amount  received  from 
Seats  andjhim  Private  Sealt. 

Yean.  Total.         Pablio  Scab.    Privala  SmO*. 

£  £  « 

isas 1004    ui  am 

IB30 ITM ISO   S449 

ISU 4081 awt   SMS 

In  tho  Ibird  colnmn  ars  Included  tha  receipt  and  docquet  few,  wtuch  i 
whelhw  the  tnitninient  U  Maled  al  public  or  prirate  seal. 

There  were  fealed,  at  prirate  wal,  from  lit  Ha;,  1817,  to  HHh  Apri 
ST04TTriti,atSt,Sd.,Wi>oniitiDKtoCflOI  :  IB;  frDmlitHay,18tB,  loWt 
I8S0,  t»ST  write,  at  U.  U.,  amountliig  to  £BOa  :  S  :  S ;  and  from  111  Ma 
to  loth  April,  I8S0,  4801  writs,  at  S*.  U..  amauating  to  £TB&  :  IS  :  »■  T 
of  Si.  td-b  tiiDB  approprialsd: — tha  Lord  ChancellOT,  ta. ;  «tspeiuii-wr 
a*. ;  chaO-wu,  t^ ;  aeajer.  Id. ;  poitar,  U. 

MASTERS   IH    CHAlfCKRY. 

An  Accoowt  of  the  Sums  of  Money  received  by  Matter  Stra' 
and  his  Clerkn,  front  hit  Office,  in  one  Ytar,  ending  m  It 
Fu-I.  Paper,  No.  361,SeuioD  1830. 

TktMattm  £ 

For  aopiM  oT  papen  uid    otiier    ptoceeilingf,  inclDdiag  parti- 

calaM   HVl 

Warrants (fft 

Swaaring  aDdante,  anawen,  and  exaBinatiou  ................      48 

Reporti  and  certiflcatef  upoa  orden    made    npon  petitioDB  or 

motiotie    900 

1B4 


On  inearioK  al 

On  report*  and  certiSeate*  made  d;, 

Pitlo  on  hearing  ci 

Salea  and  other  aiatter*. zm 

Ontnitiei   083 

TkeCtpgofCUrk: 
Forceplea  411 

For  tnuweripta  and  ingroumenti    IT 

Total i 

Tk»  Mwler'a  aalujr,  reoei*ed  qaaitarir  fr^  the  ^ohaqaar,  la  ^Oll : 
annum ;  and  for  robe-monej',  from  the  Hanaper-office,  £0:8:10  per  anot 

1^  naitar'a  ealar;,  recelred  froH  the  eaitora'  fund,  ia  the  Accoui 
General '■  OIEc«,  half-yearly,  ie  £S00  far  annum. 

The  clerka  have  do  ealaTie* ;  they  are  iwBaDerated  edely  fay  feH,  | 
be)oB||iug  officially  to  the  chief  elerk,  and  partly  by  a  partieipetioa  e 
maater's  Cve>,  legulated  by  usage  ur  particular  agreement  between  him  aa 
cleiki;  and  Tarying  in  difltrcDl  offirei. 

',*  Return!  vien  made.  In  the  House  of  Conmoni,  of  the  eatolomenn  < 
other  Maiteie  in  Cbaocery;  but,  as  tbe  aenrcei  whenee  they  ariie  and 
amoont  are  similar  to  Master  Stratford'a,  we  omit  them,  to  save  room. 
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Av  AccovnT  of  the  Sums  paid  tn  tke  Year  1829,  and  the  Total 
SitmB  paid  fnmi  1826,  for  Comfbitsatxohs  for  Loss  of  Fbbs, 
mnder  Authority  of  6  Qeo.  IV.  c.  96,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for 
preventing  frivolous  Writs  of  Error  J* 

Total,  from 
18».  1890. 

£      «.   tf«  £       «.   tf. 

He  Hon.  Thomas  Keayon,  iUaoer,  ezigenter. 
and  clerk  of  die  oatlawries  in  fbe  Court  of 

King^aBeach 8,4SB    7    0  ....16,500    8    8 

Henry  Edgell,  Eaq.  clerk  of  the  errora  in  the 

Exchequer  Chamber 2,681  16  11)....  8,S89  19    S 

*Cbratlert  /ar  lamiM  ami  BiRddksix  : 

Robert  Talbot,  Eaq • 1,176  11    6}....  S,6a9  18    6f 

Hon.  William  Henry  John  Scott 1,176  11    si . . . .  S,629  18    6f 

William  Villiera  Snrtees,  Esq 1,176  11    6f....  8,629  18    6| 

Richard  Wilaoa.  Esq 1,176  11    6|....  $,629  18    5f 

Utkers  of  the  Comrt  nf  Exche^mr : 
Richard  Grey  

wntiamBioidhnMt''.!'.'.!'..'.*!!!!!!!.'!!!*'*^  "  *  •••••     *^**  * 

I^ewia  Williatna  , 

Williatn  Stewart  Roae,  Eaq.  clerk  of  the  pleaa 
of  the€k)artof  &Lchequer • 65    4    0  ••••     100    4    0 


i" 


£12,771  15     S|. .  £t9,60l     2    6 

I^lacer,  exigenter,  and  clerk  of  the  outlawries  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
Appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Cleik  of  the  errors  in  the  Exchequer  Chambers,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  tile  Common  Pleas. 

Oirsitora  for  London  and  Middlesex,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Ushers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Chief  Usher,  who  holds 
his  office  in  fee,  under  grant  from  the  Crown,  timp,  Henry  II. 

Clerk  o€  the  Plena  of  the  Coort  of  Exchequer,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Cxcfaeqvsr. 

IMPRISONMBVT   FOR   ]>£BT. 

Ifumber  of  Persons  committed  for  Debt  to  the  several  Prisons  of 
the  Metropolis  in  the  Year  1827,  and  the  Sums  for  which  they 
were  committed.— Vtal.  Paper,  No.  76,  Session  1828. 

Forsumt    Forsnms  For  rams     Fortams  InciMtody 

akwTC  •       between     between         mider      Total.   Jan.  i, 

jeioo.  £io6uei(»,  4ff5o&«>.  jffm.  ims. 

Kmg*a  BeMh  Prison    474  854          550  21S  1591  ..  674 

FieetPiison  • 200  141          228  118  688  ..  288 

Whitecross^tieet  Prison ....    206  278          616  BOO  1808  . .  878 

Marahalaea  Prison 20  80         166  414  630  ..  102 

Horiemonger-lane  Prison    ••      57  58          184  928  1172  ••  106 

Total 968  866        1889        2268        5969  ..1512 

V  ^^^  P^^«  paper.  No.  682,  Sess.  1630,  it  appears  1568  peiaons  were 


pi^k^ 


*  We  should  like  to  be  informed  what  course  the  cnraitors  intend  to  purane, 
in  consequence  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  act  of  1830,  for  the  more  efeotaal 


LAW    AMD    COVETS    OF    LAW. 

a  WbitflCTOM-itTact  priWD  for  varioiu  leml  from  o«e  to  tei 
the  total  amouut  of  OwIt  itbU  wu  £8^1  :  10  :  ) ;  the  kMonoI  of  tbc 
£746  ;  6  :  6. 

Number  of  Persont  Dischargeo  from  Prisou  under  the  A 
the  Relief  of  Inioivmt  Debtort  lince  the  cm$til«tioH  of  ll 
te»l  Cuuri  in  1820;  and  the  NunAer  who  have  bttn  ordi 
be  Detained  ik  Cvktodt  for  contravenixg  the  pravUiont 
Acli  for  the  Reli^  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 


Ordered  to  b«  Diiihftrged 

FDrthwltb. 

UH 

1. 

O. 

In 

IntlicYciT 

London. 

ClTiiil. 

Cijcult. 

Junicii. 

rOTAL 

ie» 

B» 

_ 

i,4gs 

14» 

ei 

_ 

96 

24i 

■831 

a,M7 

V,SIO 

4.861 

319 

908 

427 

18S2 

2,071 

3,499 

4,973 

161 

221 

383 

1893 

1,811 

303 

383 

I6S4 

l,74S 

sie 

1,3SS 

S.S18 

143 

18 

275 

I61S 

l,05S 

ij4a 

3,S7» 

m 

161 

»S 

3,429 

69 

4,lt)> 

110 

181 

3»8 

l.9i» 

1.988 

89 

4.00G 

00 

138 

10 

338 

183g 

],9U 

M» 

119 

3,475 

127 

131 

364 

IBZg 

1,580 

100 

3.747 

1S8 

153 

10 

120 

IB30 

a,osfi 

1,823 

3.000 

1B9 

191 

SBO 

18311" 

T81 

T49 

00 

1,620 

107 

36 

137 

JimFSOlh 

3flS3 

The  commissioners  in  the  remarka  appended  to  thi^  retum,  c 
tbat  "  thejr  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  nttmber 
•olvent  Debtors  who  have  paid  dividend*,"  but  the;-  "  commt 
the  sobjoiaed  statements  which  may  perhaps  assist,  in  soma  m< 
towards  tbe  subject  under  inquiry: 

"  Total  number  of  cases  in  which  assignees  bave  accepted 
and  taken  their  appointments    i 

"  Total  of  Assignees  to  whom  money  has  been  paid  out  of 
Court 

"  N.B.  Of  10,271  assi^ees,  8,492  have  fled  no  accounts. 
accoivila  filed  there  are  932,    in  which  a  halauce  in.  hand  a^ 
arising  from  monies  not  received  out  of  Court." — Pari.  Pa} 
141,  Sess.  1831. 


Adminitttaiion  of  Juitict  in  England  and  Widei.  B;  that  act,  the  cor 
iIppBTimeiit  of  Wale*  i*  anneiEil  to  the  four  cureilors  for  Landaa  and  Hid 
But  EDrelj  (heee  icentlemen,  who,  for  Bereral  years,  have  beta  receii 
aanual  compeasation  for  tbe  louei  loitained  by  the  Writ  <if  Emr  At 
make  aome  retum  to  the  public  frora  the  additional  gains  accniing  lo  the 
Ihe  new  urrangemeat. 
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We  believe  the  plain  English  of  the  above  is  that  47,083  persons 
have  passed  through  the  Insolvent  and  Circuit  Courts;  that  the  average 
expense  of  the  discharge  of  each  is  £256  ;  that  their  debts  together 
amoant  to  at  least  four  millions,  and  that  the  dividend  received  by 
the  creditors  on  this  immense  sum  was  about  okb  farthing  in  the 
POUND.  What  an  admirable  S3rBtem  of  Debtor  Laws  for  this  commer- 
cial, manufactoring,  and  tradiug  community ! ! ! 

We  are  aware  Uiis  statement  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  it  is  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely the  average  dividend  realized  from  the  estates  of  insolvents,  since 
there  are  no  official  returns  of  the  sums  received  by  assignees  out  of 
court,  nor  of  the  amount  derived  from  the  property  of  insolvents  ac- 
quired 8ub8e({uently  to  their  discharge.  But  it  is  well  known  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  has  degenerated  into  little  more  than  a  series  of 
unprofitable  forma  and  ceremonies  ;*  the  getting-up  of  the  schedule  is 
such  that  very  little  accrues  to  the  creditor  from  the  assets ;  and  the 
short  imprisonment  of  the  debtor  operates  neither  as  disgrace  nor  im- 
provement. The  act  certainly  empties  the  gaols;  but  if  this  be  an 
advantage  it  would  be  much  better  policy  never  to  fill  them,  rather  than 
resort  to  a  preventive  which  does  not  correct  the  defaulter,  and  only 
renders  bim  a  worse  member  of  society.  Offers  of  compromise  are  not 
so  frequent  in  consequence  of  ihe  act ;  and  Sir  Peter  Laurie  stated  to  a 
parliamentary  committee,  that  tradesmen  charge  ten  per  cent,  more  for 
their  commodities  on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  to  the  escape  of 
debtors.  This  is  a  pretty  heavy  tax  on  the  paying  part  of  the  commu- 
nity— for  those  who  do  pay  must  make  up  for  the  loss  susfoined  by  those 
who  do  not — tending  greatly  to  lessen  consumption,  and  consequently 
the  returns  and  profits  of  vendors. 

Tradesmen  are  mostly  inclined  to  severer  laws  towards  debtors ;  they 
appear  not  to  be  aware  that  all  laws  would  become  unnecessary  by  a 
simnteaneous  decline  in  the  custom  of  credit.  Tliat  credit  can  be  avoided 
entirely,  even  in  retail  trade,  we  do  not  believe :  this  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  informed  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis ;  persons 
of  the  greatest  respectability  ofWn  take  the  longest  credit,  to  the  great 
profit  of  their  domestics :  but  what  we  reprobate  is  its  universal  practice ; 
its  not  being  the  exception  but  the  rule  of  trade — and  then  having 
recourse  to  oppressive  and  inefficient  laws  to  supply  the  place  of  indivi- 
dual prudence. 


*  Treatise  on  the  Police  aod  Crimes  of  the  Metropolis,  p.  129.  By  the  Editor 
of  the  CoHnet  Lawyer. 


PROGRESS 


PUBLIC    DEBT    AND    TAXES. 


Thx  annnal  inooBM  of  a  lutioa  coiuiita  of  Ihm  Baited  pradoee  < 
■flricoltura,  HMUu&ctarM,  and  comntem.  Tana  are  »  cwlala  pr 
tian  of  tba  aanBil  income  leried  for  the  pnblie  lemoa.  In  other  « 
they  an  a  certain  pH^oitioa  of  lb  ineoBie  of  the  labourer,  the  & 
tbe  merchant,  and  taaniifacbuer,  ahatiacted  &r  the  nae  of  the  go' 
moat.  The  portioB  of  ineome  the  difierant  cIimihi  ean  appropria 
tfaia  pnrpoie,  without  cresting  natiooal  porerty  and  iniaery,  ie  lia 
If  taxatioB  he  euriad  beyond  thia  limit,  the  neceMaiiM  of  Ufa  oi 
labouring  clauee  will  be  abridged,  the  profits  of  trade  and  agiiei 
will  be  aa  fcr  ivdnead,  that  capital  viU  diwiniA,  or  oeaae  ta  bf 
dojed,  ar  tnymfened  to  eountriM  where  it  irill  ba  mora  pradoi 
Euglaad,  ia  tfaa  ptiratiaw  of  the  pao[d»— the  pmtiactod  itagili 
indnady,  only  intaouptad  by  tnantory  gieuoa  of  pn^ari^- 
emhamMaaata  ef  the  agiienltuial,  oommerdd,  and  mtnuGut 
rlawrr  Ihn  etHgnlatm  id  ruiirtl  aad  de  inaUltty  of  tba  fa: 
waiidaH  by  the  artificial  hi^  ptieea  pnaducid  by  eon-4awi,  to  cull 
dte  aail  -OKJiibiM  all  the  enla  of  a  eanntry  adbring  from  the  pro 
of  dver^elmiug  taxatioo. 

Some,  indeed,  contend  that  luxation  haa  no  ahare  ii 
caUmitieB.  The  &llacy  of  thii  will  easily  ^n>^ar.  ' 
certain  portwn  of  the  income  of  every  indiridoal,  the 
will  be  obnona,  by  considering  the  different  effect*  ; 
portion  of  the  annQal  income  remaining  in  the  bands  ol 
being  paid  to  government.  In  the  fonner  case,  the 
individual  would  be  increased,  the  labourer  and  artiz 
greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  prof 
merchant,  and  manufacturer  augmented ;  their  capita 
seqnently  commerce  and  the  means  of  creating  emfdoymeot  exte: 
But  this  is  not  all ;  supposing  public  burthens  reduced,  there  wouJ 
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fewer  placemen,  pensionen,  collectors  of  taxes,  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
be  mpported*  These  classes  night  be  returned  to  the  plough  or  the 
loom,  and  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  eartii.  There  would  be  so  waftt  of  capital  &r  these  undertakings. 
Hie  aboUlMtt  ef  taxes  would  opente  capital.  In  short,  the  gen«ral 
effect  of  a  redncdoii  «f  taaras  is  dus :  the  power  of  production  and  con- 
iompCion,  or,  in  other  wdMs,  the  qnanti^  of  empWyineait  and  the  means 
of  fttfariitence  nse  angoiMifted. 

It  it  a  fitvoiils  dogma  with  some,  especiallj  those  who  live  en  the 
poUie,  that  taxes  retmn  te  these  from  whom  they  are  collected  ;  which 
is  about  as  good  as  the  defence  of  a  housebreaker,  who,  convicted  of 
canying  off  a  merchant's  property,  should  plead  he  did  him  no  injury, 
for  the  money  would  he  returned  to  him  in  purchasing  the  commodities 
he  deah  in.  But  it  may  be  asked  of  th6BA  who  maintldn  this  position, 
ia  what  manner  are  the  tajtetf  returned'?  Certainly,  tsixes  are  paid  in 
money;  this  money  is  again  paid  to  the  tefvtdit^  of  govehiment;  these 
Bgttn  pay  it  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  manufacturer ;  and  in  this 
iinimer,it  may  be  said,  that  taxes  return  to  those  from  whom  they  were 
ceUected.  But  on  this  latter  part  of  the  operation  it  must  be  observed, 
that  before  either  the  cultivator  or  manufacturer  can  re-possess  himself 
of  bis  pordon  of  the  taxes,  he  must  part  with  a  certain  quantity  of  his 
commodities  in  exchange ;  so  that  tax-paying  revolves  itself  at  last  into 
the  industrious  giving  a  certain  portion  of  their  produce  for  the  main- 
teaaaoe  of  government. 

Here  is  the  true  source  c^  the  privations  and  embarrassments  of  the 
c0Batry.  The  portkm  of  every  man's  produce  levied  for  the  support  of 
govenunent,  of  pensions,  |dacemen,  sinecurists,  and  standing  armies, 
^iB?aded  the  funds  necessary  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
hhoorar,  and  for  carrying  on  tiie  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture  of 
thetiaf^deni. 

Having  alluded  to  the  general  e£fect  of  taxation,  let  us  consider 
^^  measures  hy  whieh  t£»  present  enormous  load  of  debt  and  taxes 
^  been  incurred.  The  principles  on  which  government  has  been  con- 
dueled  have  not  vmied  since  the  Revolution  of  1668  to  the  present  time. 
^  wais  waged  have  generally  commenced  for  trivial  and  unattainable 
<^l9«G(B,-*and  tiiese  objects  have  generally  not  been  attained;  under 
pretence  of  guarding  against  distant  and  improbable  dangers,  the  country 
has  been  involyed  in  present  and  imminent  ones ;  passion  and  pride, 
rather  than  any  views  of  national  advantage,  have  been  the  actuating 
prindples  of  government ;  and  as  they  engaged  in  war  rashly,  they 
P^neversd  in  it  okstiuKtoly,  and  rejected  more  fiivoarablB  terms  of  pad- 
icatiim  than  they  were  afiwwards  under  the  necessity  of  accepting.  In 
*^  onr  wars  hmv  been  wars  of  ambition  and  oUgsrcfaical  selfishness, 
<)f  pride,  foUy,  aiad  despotism,  originating  in,  and  carried  «n  by,  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  representation.  Let  us  endeavour  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  coat  of  these  parliamentary  wars  from  the  Revolution,  as  avineed 
V  the  moraase  of  taxatiott  and  the  Natioaal  Debt. 


rsoGBKas  OP  dsbt  and  taxbs. 


WiiLiAif  THE  Third's  Rkiow,  from  1688  to  1702.' 

Tbe  public  ineome  «t  the  lUTolntiMi  unoimted  to  £2,001,86 
tbe  doath  of  William  it  hkd  incmnd  to  £3,895,205,  being 
liaubled.  Thia  aagmeDtatiMi  »h)m  from  mioaa  new  datiee;  es] 
the  excise  on  ult,  the  diatiUery,  and  tbe  malt-tax.  Tbe  other 
of  revenue  were  the  customa,  land-tax ,  poll-taxea,  a  tax  od 
mairiaf^,  bmI  buriala,  beartb-imiDef ,  tbe  poet-office,  and  other 
dutiei.  The  total  auma  raiaed  by  taxea  and  by  loans,  dnhsg  thii 
were  u  follow ; 

Cufitom* £13,296,833  1 

Exciae 13,649,328     ( 

Und-taxee 19,174,059     : 

Polla     2,557,649 

Burials,  birtha,  marriagee,  and  bachelon,  &c.  275,517  1: 
Varioua  articles,  including  permanent  loana 

and  temporary  loans  unpaid 23,093,980  1' 

£72,047,369 


Of  the  fourteen  years  of  this  reign,  nearly  ten  were  years 
llie  milit&ry  and  naral  expenses  amounted  to  £44,847,382,  beii 
than  one-half  the  whole  expenditure  of  government.  After 
blood  and  treaaure  expended  by  William,  bia  ambition  and 
remained  unsatisfied  ;  and  the  ostensible  object  of  tbe  tvar,  the 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  unattained.  Speaking  of  the  codcI 
this  contest  at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Smollett  observes, — "  Si 
the  issue  of  a  long  and  bloody  wVt  which  had  drained  £nglan< 
wealth  and  people,  almoat  entirely  ruined  her  commerce,  debauc 
morala  by  encouraging  venality  and  corruption,  and  entailed  u 
the  curse  of  foreign  connexions,  aa  well  aa  a  national  debt,  wb 
gradually  increased  to  an  intolerable  burthen." —  ContintuitioH  (j/ 
Tol.  i.  p.  330. 

The  fandJDg  system,  and  the  mode  of  raising  money  by  lottei 
exchequer-bills,  commenced  in  thia  reign. 

QUEF.M    AkNE's   ReIGK,  prom  1701  TO  1714, 

The  revenue,  at  tbe  commencement  of  this  reign,  amot 
£3,195,205.  At  the  period  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  in  1! 
revenue  of  England  amounted  to  £5,691 ,803.  The  stuns  reoei 
the  Exchequer,  during  twelve  years  and  three-quartera,  ware — 

*  Thesinoaiitaf  refenne,  and  the  estimate  of  the  navsl  and  military  i 
from  the  Revolutioa  I*  the  esd  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  are  tiUien 
CelquhoDa'*  Treatise  on  the  Resources  of  the  British  Empire. 
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Custom* £15,113,811 

Exciee 20,850,909 

Land-tax 12,285,909 

MiBceilaneoiia,  iiicla4ing  Poat-Office,  Stampa»  aad 

smaller  kmna  of  the  Reveaue  •••• 5,261,346 

Amount  of  Loaoa 59,853,154 


•« 


Total £122,373,531 


Of  the  thirteen  years  of  this  reign,  twelve  were  years  of  war.  The 
military  and  naval  expenses  amounted  to  £58,560,581.  The  object  of 
Qaeen  Anne's  wars,  like  those  of  her  predecessor,  purely  continental. 
They  were  terminated  by  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712, 
when  our  allies  were  ignominiously  abandoned.  The  peace  establish- 
ment of  this  period  is  estimated  at  £1,965,605. 


George  the  First's  Reign,  from  1714  to  1727. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  National  Debt  amounted  to 
£52,145,363 ;  but  though  her  successor  enjoyed  a  period  of  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity,  no  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  reduce  it. 
On  the  3 1st  of  December,!  727,  the  principal  amounted  to  £52,092,235 ; 
the  interest  to  £2,219,551.  The  aggregate  sum  which  passed  into  the 
Exchequer  of  George  I.,  during  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  three  months, 
and  ten  days,  amounted  to  £79,832,160.  The  revenue  at  the  time  of 
his  death  amounted  to  £4,162,643. 


Gzon.BR  THE  Second's  Reign,  from  1727  to  1760. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  country,  for  the  first  twelve  years  of 
profoand  peace  at  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  might  have  .admitted 
of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  debt,  had  not  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a 
profligate  statesman,  been  minister.  Instead  of  expending  the  surplus 
revenue  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  it  was  employed  in  parliamentary 
corruption.  During  ten  years,  from  1707tol717,  secret  service  money 
amounted  only  to  £337^60.  From  1731  to  1741  it  cost  the  nation 
£1,453,400.  This  augmentation  is  ascribed  to  the  increased  pay  Sir 
Robert  gave  to  the  honourable  members  for  their  votes  and  speeches 
in  eappoit  of  his  administration.  The  whole  <yf  the  debt  paid  off  in  this 
long  peace,  amounted  only  to  £5,13^612,  the  interest  of  which  was 
£253,516. 

The  wtt(«  of  George  II.  oomaaenoed  in  1739,  and  were  concluded  ttt 
the  peace  of  Aix-lapChapelle,  1748.  The  total  expense  of  these  con- 
tests 28  estimated,  by  Dr.  Colquhoun,  at  £46,418,680.  The  nation 
gained  nothing  by  all  this  expenditure  of  treasure.  The  war  originally 
arose  with  Spain :  that  nation  claiming  the   right  of  searching  all 
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EngUah  veweb  nBTigsth^  -the '  Anericnt  waa.  lUs  atdgMt,  « 
formed  the  g^round-  of  'dieirir,  wm«  nerer  raeatioDed  at  fix  peic 
AiK-lk-Clnpelle  no  more  llnui  tbe  right  of  learch,  wfaieh  origii 
the  w&r  with  dm  Umted  Statei  of  America,  wm  mtatiaiied  al 
treaty  of  Ghent.  IVe  only  adniDta^  the  Bngliah  gaiiied  waa  the  g 
offdacmg  Maria  TherMB,  grand  dncfaeaa  of  Tuaeasy,  on  tbe  tbroi 
Gsmtanj,  in  oppoaitton  to  the  King  of  Pmaaia. 

In  the  iaterval  of  peaee,  to  the  commencement  of  war  in  1 
th«n  WMK-MiMg  redaction  of  the  debt  to  the  amonnt  of  £3,721, 
and  the  intereat  of  the  capital  was  reduced  (iom  4  to  3  per  cent. 

The  expense  of  the  second  war,  called  the  seven  years'  war,  amoo 
to  £11 1,271,996.  This  contest  first  Commenced  about  the  respe 
boundaries  of  the  French  and  English  in  the  deserts  of  Canada.  I 
been  called  the  war  of  calstins-^the  possession  of  a  few  furs  b 
really  the  object  which  ioTolved  the  ttro  countries  in  hostilities, 
this  frivolous  pretext  commenced  a  war  then  unexampled  in  magni 
and  expense ;  its  ravages  extended  to  Europe,  and  even  to  the  c 
aide  af  the  globe  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too, 
on  the  continent,  George  II.  took  the  part  diametrically  opposite  U 
part  he  had  taken  in  die  former  contest.  The  war  of  1740  was 
the  humiliation  of  the  King  of  Prussia;  the  war  of  1755  for  his  agg 
dizcment ! 

It  will  be  proper  to  notice  particularly  the  state  of  the  debt,  final 
and  peace  establishment  at  the  conclusion  of  this  reign.  They  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Colquhoun : — 

Pablio  Rerenue. 

Costoms i:i,g86,3T6 

Excise S,6TT,349 

Stamps S6S,807 

Land-tax,  (deducting  da- 

Gcieucies) l,TST,eDB 

Miscelloneoas OSO,000 


Mtecellaneous 

60 

«,7« 

FriDciiul. 
ea £146,682,843- 

latere. 

Total £8,sa3,t40 

Debt  at  the  concIuitOD  of  the  pence  of  1761  . 

George  the  Third's  Rsi«k,  from  1760  to  1830. 

Mr.  Core,  of  Norfolk,  when  be  characterised  this  monarch'*  n 
as  the  most  aangninary  attd  dwaatnras  of  the  English  annals,  wa* 
&r  from  the  truth.  In  the  coutys  of  it  were  thiee  )mneipal  wars : 
American  war,  the  revolationary  war,  and  the  war  of  18 15.  .  Ail  tl 
irars  were  waged  agunst  hnmon  liberty  and  happiness ;  aad  the 
Ust  oommenoed  on  a  principle  which  we  would  fain  hope  m  now 
claimed  by  every  government  in  Europe  —namely,  the  right  of 
ntnion  to  inlartefe  with  asotber  in  its  doiiKStic  ft&irs.  We  will  ai 
the  coat  of  each,  as  shown  la  the  suaM  nuaed  by  taxes  and  loans. 
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American  War. 


Yam. 

Kevenae. 

lioaa. 

1775 

£10,138,061 

1776 

10,265,405 

£2,000,000 

1777 

10,604,013 

5,500,000 

1778 

10,732.405 

6,000,000 

1779 

11,192,141 

7,000,000 

1780 

12,255,214 

12,000,000 

1781 

12,454,936 

12,000,000 

1782 

12,593,297 

1 3,500,000 

1783 

11,962,718 

12,000,000 

1784 

12,905,519 

12,879,341 

1785 

14,871,520 

10,990,651 

£142,975,229 

£93,869,992 

The  American  war  terminated  in  1783 ;  but  as  the  loans  of  the  two 
following  years  were  raised  to  wind  up  the  expenses  of  that  struggle,  it 
is  proper  Uiey  should  he  included.  The  total  expense  of  the  American 
war  will  stand  thus  : — 


Taxes*  •••••••• ••••«.•••••< 

Loans*  ••  •••-♦  ••••••  •««•« • 

Admnces  by  the  Bank  of  England  •  • 
Advances  by  the  East-India  Company 
Increase  in  th6  unfunded. Debt  •••••• 


£142,975,229 

93,869,992 

110,000 

. .     3,200,000 

. .     5,170,273 


.  jE242,265,494 
Deduct  expenge  of  a  peace -establishment  for  .eleven 
years,  as  it  stood  in  1 794 £  1 1 3, 142,403 


■I  I  ■■  I 


Net  cost  of  the  American  war* 


£129,123,091 


This,  then,  is  the  sum  expended  by  the  Boroug^imongers  in  an 
attempt  to  enslave  the  cojpni^.  George  III.  l^asted  ,that  he  was  the 
last  man  in  hts  dominion  to  subscribe  to  the  peace  with  America :  he 
left  his  people  burthened  with  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions^ as  the  price  of  the  obstinacy  of  one  man,  and  an  abortive  attempt 
to  impose  on  a  brave  people  the  tyrannical  principle  of  taxation  without 
representation. 

The  second  war  was  still  more  atrocious  than  the  first ;  it  was  a  war 
not  merely  against  liberty,  but  the  principles  of  liberty ;  it  was  a  bar- 
barous and  gigantic  efibrt  of  Ae  privileged  » orders  to  prevent  the 
ameHoratkm  of  soeietyf  and  to  yender  mankind  the  eternal  victima  of 

z2 
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ecclenutiG  and  amtoentic  opprenion.  As  tha  w&r  of  1793  wu 
diabolical  in  ita  object*  than  the  conteit  with  America,  ao  we  i 
say,  had  ita  nlaniitiea  only  extmdad  ts  ita  author*,  haa  it  ban 
JDBtly  ruinoUB  in  ita  conaeqiiencea.  Lat  ns  endaaronr  to  eatima 
coat  of  thia  liberticide  and  Vandal  conteat.  We  ahall  state  the 
raised  bj  taxes,  and  the  debt  contracted  each  year  from  ita  comi 
ment,  and  then  deduct  the  probable  expenditura  of  the  country, 
aucb  war  existed. 

The  account  of  sums  raiaed  by  taxes  ta  taken  from  Dr.  Haic 
Inquiry  into  the  National  Debt,  p.  203,  third  edition.  The  t 
of  debt  contracted,  includii^  na*y  and  exchequer  bills  funded, 
taken  from  the  same  writer,  p.  320.  The  abort  peace  of  Amien 
the  interval  betwixt  the  exile  and  retnrn  of  Bonaparte  from  Elbi 
be  considered  rather  a  suspension  of  hoatilitiea  than  a  period  of 
therefore  we  have  conaiderad  it  as  one  nninterrupted  wnr  from  I 
1815,  having  the  same  objects— the  maintenaoce  of  the  uanrpat 
the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy. 

Yean.  TaxM.  Loans. 

£  £ 

1793 17,656,418  25,926,526 

1794   17,170,400 

1795   17,308,411  61.705,698 

1796   17,858,454  56,945,566 

1797 18,737,760 25,350,000 

1798 20,654,650 35,624,250 

1799 30,202,915  21,875,000 

1800   35,229,968  29,045,000 

1801    33,896,464 44,816,250 

1802 ^'.  35,415,296 41,4S9,438 

1803   37,240,213  16.000,000 

1804 37,677,063 18.200,000 

1805  45,359,442 39,543,124 

1806 49,659,281  29,880,000 

1807   63.304,254 18.373.200 

1308 58.390,255 13.693,254 

1809  61,538,207   ........  21,278,122 

1810  63.405.294 19,811,108 

1811  66,681,366 29,244,711 

1812 64.763,870 40,743,031 

1813 63,169,845 64,780,324 

1814 66,926.835 63,645,930 

1815 69,684,192   70,888,402 


£952.929,653  £764,859,036 


After  making  aonie  dedootiona  on  account  of  the  operations 
loyally  loan,  and  the  transfer  of  annuitica,  the  total  debt  con 
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hfun  1793  to  1815,  anxmnts  to  £762«537,44d.  If  to  this  Bom  be 
added  tbe  increase  in  the  unfunded  debt  during  that  period,  and  the 
idditioBal  sums  raised  by  taxes  in  consequence  of  bostilitieSy  we  shall 
iave  the  total  expenditure,  owing  to  the  French  war,  as  fellows  :-^ 

Debt  contracted  from  1793  to  1815 £762,537,445 

Increase  in  tbe  unfunded  debt,  ditto 50,194,060"* 

War  taxes ditto 6l4,488,459t 

Total  expense  of  the  French  war  •  .£1,427,219,964 

Two  objections  may  be  made  to  the  fairness  of  this  statement.  First, 
the  amount  of  debt  redeemed  during  the  war,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund^  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  debt  con- 
tracted. The  second  objection  arises  from  the  mode  of  negotiating 
loans.  In  each  loan,  the  capital  funded  exceeds  the  sum  actually 
advanced  to  government.  In  some  loans,  government  acknowledges 
itself  debtor  £lOP,  when  only  from  £54  to  £60  is  actually  received. 
Hence  it  follows  tiiat,  from  the  debt  contracted  since  1793,  ought  to 
be  deducted  the  difference  betwixt  that  debt  and  the  siuns  which  passed 
intj  the  Exchequer. 

After  admitting  deductions  from  the  charges  of  the  war  on  this 
account,  and  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
make  a  trifling  addition.  The  loans  raised  for  Ireland,  guaranteed  by 
Britain,  amounted  to  £103,032,750:  the  sums  actually  received  on 
account  of  these  loans  to  £64,750,000.  The  revenue  of  Ireland,  in 
1791,  amounted  to  £1,190,684.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
Irish  revenue  during  the  war,  the  war-taxes  of  Ireland  cannot  be  es- 
timated at  less  than  £80,000,000.  After  these  deductions  and  addi- 
tions the  account  will  stand  thus : — 

Sums  raised  on  account  of  loans £506,081,267 

Sums  raised  on  account  of  Irish  loans 64,750,000 

War-taxes  in  England   614,488,459 

Dittoin  Ireland 80,000,000 

Increase  in  the  unfunded  debt  50,194,060 

1,255,513,786 
Deduct  sums  paid  to  the  Commissioners  for 

the  reduction  of  the  debt 173,309,383 

Total £1,082,204,403 


*  The  unfanded  debt  in  179S £14,902.6S5 

Ditto  1816 65,096,606  increase  as  above.— Dr. 

HamUton't  Inquiry y  p.  S3 8. 

t  This  sam  is  obtained  by  dedocting,  from  the  total  amoant  of  taxes  during 
tbe  war,  the  taxes  which  woold  have  been  raised  had  the  expenditure  of  1793 
oootiaiicd. 


i 
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Hm  lUtemflot  ia  now  dJTMtad  of  tvmrj  Mtomiwaas  itm,  u 
docing  it  to  its  loireit  imcniDt,  one  thotuaiui  a»d  tiyktif-fwo  oti 
two  hvmdred  and  four  Ihtmitutd  fawr  kmutrtd  amd  thnm  p 
remaiiu  u  tb«  ftun  actaallj  reeeived  rad  «xfBMled  m  aoooont  i 
war  with  Prance,  Grom  1793  to  1815.  On  an  aTen(^  of  the  tv 
two  years,  from  1793  to  1815,  it  ii  »  war  expenditure  of  near) 
millioDS ;  and  this  is  the  sum  which  the  tax-ridden,  law-ridden,  ] 
ndd«D,  deluded  people  of  England  yearly  contributed  out  of  the  pi 
of  their  indnatry,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  to  prevent  an  indep< 
state  altering  the  fonn  and  melioTating  the  abuHS  of  its  governme 

Can  we  wonder,  after  the  tremendooB  sacrifice  in  pursuit  of  th 
righteous  D^ect,  at  the  terrible  calamities  with  which  the  com 
afflicted  ?  Can  we  wonder  at  our  exhausted,  imporerished,  and  c 
raased  condition  ?  More  than  one  hundred  millions  expended 
alwrtive  attempt  to  enslave  the  American  colonies ;  more  tha 
thouiand  millions  expended  to  re-establish  feudal  and  eccleeii 
tyranny  in  France.  This  forms  the  financial  history  of  the  publii 
and  taxes— of  the  eleven  hundrzd  millions  expenderf  i 
wars  of  despotism.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  lavish 
of  national  resources  ?  The  answer  is — the  three  immortal  ds 
Paris — the  triumph  of  Belgium — the  regeneration  of  Europe 
the  complete— the  full — the  glorious  est^lishment  of  those  very 
dples  the  English  Aristocracy  vainly  sought  to  exterminate. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  last  century — the  wn 
madness,  ambition,  and  tyranny  which  have  been  waged  ;  whe 
reflect  on  the  millions  expended  in  these  wars— the  fruits  of  i 
arapled  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise  ;  when  we  think  of  our  pi 
situation — the  piercing  privations  of  the  hulk  of  the  community 
discontent  and  disunion  among  all  classes — the  abuses  pervading 
departmeot  of  our  social  and  general  administration — Ireland  a 
point  of  rebellion  or  separation ;— when  we  think,  we  repeat,  on 
things,  and  contrast  them  with  the  situation  of  glory  and  hapj 
England  might  have  attained  under  a  wise  and  honest  govern] 
administering  her  exhaiistless  resources  in  the  promotion  of  the  a 
peace,  instead  of  slaughter,  bondage,  and  devastation  ;  we  feel  no 
indignant  at  the  wickedness  of  our  rulen  than  the  apathy  which  b 
long;  tolerated  their  folly  and  their  crimes. 


EXPOSITION 


0¥  TU£ 


FUNDING     SYSTEM 


Although  the  feudal  sjstem  was  a  barbarous  social  institution,  il 
pofisessed  the   advantage  of  entailing  on  the  fomenters  of  war  its 
unavoidable  cost  and  calamities.    The  old  barons  used  to  arm  them^ 
Klves  and  vassals  at  their  own  expense,  and  support  tbem  during  the 
contest.     There  was  t)ien  no  standing  army  nor  permanent  revenue,-^ 
tboee  who  tilled  the  land  fought  the  battles  of  the  country.     Under 
Mich  a  system,  wars  could  neither  be  very  long  in  their  duration,  nor 
▼ery  remote  in  their  objects.     Foreign  expeditions  suited  as  little  to  the 
national  resources  as  d^e  avocations  of  the  people.     The  only  time  that 
coold  be  spared  to  settle  public  quarrels  was  between  seed-time  and 
'^i^nrest,  aad  the  only  treasure  they  could  be  provided  with  before-hand 
was  the  surplus  produce  of  the  preceding  year.     Hence,  wars  were 
generally  either  carried  on  languidly,  or  were  of  short  duration.     Their 
operations  were  frequently  interrupted  by  truces,  and  sometimes  dis« 
continued  through  mere  feebleness.     A  warlike  leader  was  oflen  stopped 
short  in  his  victorious  career,  either  from  the  want  of  resources,  or  the 
necessity  of  aUowinig  his  followers  to  return  home  to  provide  subsistence 
u>r  the  following  season* 

ihe  state  of  the  sovereign  was  as  little  favourable  to  protracted  con- 
^^^  as  the  condition  of  his  lieges«  His  revenue  was  derived  partly 
from  lands  reserved  as  a  royal  demesne,  and  partly  from  feudal  casual- 
ty and  afforded  a  slender  provision  for  maintaining  the  royal  dignity, 
^  deiraying  the  oitUnary  evpenses  of  government,  but  was  altogether 
madequate  to  the  support  of  numerous  and  permanent  armies.  Supplies 
^n^  the  people  were  obtained  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  people 
^^^er  possessed  the  means,  nor»  happily,  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
^^'^^Qg  liberal  siqiplieB.  Princes,  under  any  emergency,  real  ov 
^PP<Ked,  oe  actuated  by  any  scheme  of  ambition,  had  recourse  either  to 
(X)rrowmg  or  pawning.  The  loans  which  they  raised  were  partly  com-» 
|||ilsory,  and,  as  the  repayment  was  ill  secured,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
^S^*  Sometimes  the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  pledged,  and  sometimes 
the  crown-lands  were  mortgaged.  In  this  manner,  the  revenues  of 
Biostof  the  powers  of  Europe  were  anticipated  and  encumbered. 

A  new  state  of  society  introduced  a  new  mode  of  supporting  war. 
instead  of  borrowing  on  their  own  credit,  sovereigns  learnt  to  borrow 
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on  the  credit  of  posterity.  The  iwue  of  war  no  longer  d^wndod 
■ingle  bkttle  or  succeuful  irruption,  but  on  the  length  of  the  ] 
purse.  It  wui  not  money,  however,  that  formed  the  Binens  of 
but  credit.  Credit  »uper*eded  money,  and  modetn  policy  foam 
the  expedient  of  supporting  were  for  temporary  objact*.  and  ent 
the  burthen  of  them  on  future  generatioua.  This  eyttem  poaseoM 
many  facilities  to  be  abandoikad,  or  not  to  be  carried  to  the  n 
extent  of  which  it  waa  capable.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  wtw 
the  aystero  of  borrowing  aiid  funding  has  been  introduced,  it  hu 
on  with  an  accelerated  velocity  till  the  payment  of  the  principal  be 
quite  chimerical,  and  govemments  were  obliged  to  compound  with 
creditors  for  the  interest. 

The  debt  of  this  country,  which  was  inconaiderehle  at  the  Rertd' 
has  increased,  in  leas  than  a  century  and  a  half,  to  its  present  ni 
tude.  The  increase  during  erery  reign,  except  the  pacific  reig 
George  I.  and  George  IV.  has  been  greater  than  the  preceding, 
increase,  during  every  war,  baa  been  greater  than  daring  the  precf 
The  increase,  during  the  latter  period  of  every  war,  has  been  g 
dian  during  the  earlier  period.  The  increase,  by  every  hostile 
ftrence  or  warlike  demonstration,  has  been  greater  than  edmiiUBt 
held  forth  when  the  measure  was  undertaken.  The  part  of  the 
paid  off,  during  peace,  has  borne  a  small  proportion  to  that  cent 
by  the  preceding  war. 

These  are  the  general  characteriBtics  which  have  tnorked  (iiepn 
of  the  funding  system:  it  has  been  the  national  spendthrift  vio 
has  operated  on  the  puUic  welfiire  like  the  addicti<»i  to  some  b 
passion  in  an  individual ;  indulgence  augmented  appetite,  till,  at  h 
the  malady  has  reached  a  state  of  vimlence  which  predndea  all  b 
core  or  alleviation.  As  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  that  is  a; 
we  believe  not  a  single  person  to  entertain;  all  that  the  most  reasi 
look  forward  to  is  postponement,  until  such  a  crisis  in  pnUic 
occurs,  as  will  demonstrate  to  all  portiee  the  expediency  of  comi 
terms— q/"  o  compromise,  for  mutual  safety  and  advantage.  W 
now  in  the  levenleenth  ytar  of  peace,  and,  comparatively,  no  p 
of  the  debt  has  been  redeemed  by  actual  payment;  the  reduction  . 
annual  chaise  has  been  chiefly  effected  by  the  conversion  of  stock 
high  into  those  of  a  lower  denomination, — a  mode  of  procedure  a 
panied  with  serious  suffering  to  particular  classes  of  annnitnnte 
accomplished  by  ministerial  combinations  in  the  money-market,  fa 
ficially  forcing  up  the  prices  of  stocks,  hardly  jnstifiaUe.  Before, 
ever,  adverting  particularly  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  let  ns 
few  explanations  of  the  funds  and  government  p^ier. 

By  the  term  Fund  is  usually  meant  a  real  sura  of  money  or  ai 
treasure,  reserved  for  a  specific  purpoae,  bnt  so  &r  as  the  t* 
applicable  to  the  debt  of  England,  it  is  purely  on  abstraction.  ' 
of  calling  the  Debt  the  Fnnda,  it  is  more  correct  to  call  it  the 
Annuities  or  the  National  Annuities.  The  obligation  to  pay  a  pei 
annuity  of  an  enormous  amount  is,  in  &ct,  alt  that  remains  of  tbi 
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DMB  of  cBptal  flirailowed'Op  and  lost  under  the  donomination  of  the 
Debt,  and  winch  has  been  dissipated  in  the  ruinous  foreign  wars  and 
domestic  proiumon  detailed  in  the  hist  and  preceding  chapters. 

Hie  Sinking  Fund— of  which  we  shall,  by  and  fay,  give  a  curioos 
hirtory — ^means  a  sum  of  money  set  apart  for  die  purpose  of  discharging 
the  poiriic  debt.  Generally  speaking,  we  mean,  by  the  I\mds,  those 
bige  smns  which  have  been  laxt  to  government,  tiie  record  of  which  ie 
preserved  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  for  which  the 
lenders,  or  their  assigns,  leeeite  interest  from  the  public  revenue.  The 
term  Stock  is  used  nearly  in  the  same  sense;  but  is  more  strictly  apjdi- 
csble  to  the  different  branches  of  the  Debt,  bearing  different  or  the 
flame  rate  of  interest;  as  the  3  per  Cents  Reduced,  or  the  3  J  per  Cents, 
tad  which  tcK^etfaer  constitute  the  aggregate  public  debt.  It  is,  also, 
applied  to  the  sums  which  form  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  the  East^ India 
Company,  the  South -Sea  Comptoy,  and  other  public  companies,  the 
proprietofB  of  which  are  entided  to  a  share  of  their  respective  profits. 

Althoagh  the  public  creditor  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  capital 
debt,  the  mode  of  transferring  it,  even  in  small  sums,  is  so  conveniently 
arranged,  and  the  dividends  so  regularly  paid,  that  it  is  considered  an 
eligihle  property.  The  value  of  the  Funds  is  liable  to  considerable 
flactuation.  It  depends  chiefly  on  the  proportion  between  the  interest 
they  bear  and  the  profit  which  may  be  obtained  by  applying  capital  to 
c^er  purposes.  It  is  infiuen^ed  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money; 
and  it  is  impaired  by  any  event  whidi  threatens  the  safety  or  weakens 
the  credit  of  government,  it  is  ahMiys  much  higher  in  time  of  peace 
than  in  time  of  war;  and  is  affected  by  every  event,  and  even  by  every 
report,  in  time  of  war,  fem>«raUe  or  unfavourable.  False  reports  are 
frequently  raised  by  knavish  people  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Funding  System,  a  separate  account  was 
Itspt  of  each  loan,  and  of  the  tax  imposed  for  payment  of  the  interest. 
This  method  was  afterwards  found  inconvenient,  as  the  produce  of  some 
of  the  taxes  fell  short  of  the  expected  sum,  while  that  of  others  exceeded 
it,  and  the  multiplicity  of  funds  produced  confusion.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  different  funds  were  united,  and  to  each  various 
brandies  of  revenue  were  appropriated,  charged  with  the  payment  of 
the  annuities. 

Besides  the  funded  debt,  is  a  large  sum  due  by  government  under  the 
name  of  the  Unfunded  Debt,  It  arises  from  any  national  expense,  for 
which  no  provision  has  been  msde,  or  the  provision  has  proved  insuffi- 
cient, or  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted.  During  the  latter  periods 
of  the  late  war,  and  for  a  few  years  following  the  return  of  peace,  its 
amount  considerably  exceeded"fifty  mfflions;  in  1815  it  was  at  the 
highest,  and  had  reached  a  sum  gpreatly  beyond  the  entire  amount  of 
the  debt  at  the  accession  of  George  II.,  being  more  than  67}  millions. 
Of  late  years  the  amount  of  the  unfunded  or  floating  debt  has  not 
exceeded  half  that  sum.  The  fornr  in  which  it  mostly  exists  is  that  of 
Exchequer  bills.  These  were  first  issued  in  1696,  and  being  intended 
as  a  temporary  substitute  for  money  during  the  recoinage  at  that  period, 
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■ome  ef  tbera  wen  m  low  m  flOaad  £6.  TImn  tn  Ma»  iwi 
oader  £100,  ind  11UW7  of  tbaa  bm  far  £500,  £1000,  imi  Mi 
•unu.  Thej  be«i  intarMt,  at  «  cutkin  nAe  p*r  iay,  fur  £10 
beiag'  diitribnted  anNwg  tfaoH  who  ara  wUliog  to  kdTVMM  thti 
the^paHftDBihaiid  to  knid  fikn  fa»iik4atM.  AAaraaertMntin 
Ha  rec«tTttl  in  pajfnent  of  taxM,  or  otbw  w>oiMjyi  doe  to  gom 
ud  the  intcFMt  da*  «n  Aon,  at  the  tine,  is  rilinrad  la  the  p 
The  Bask  often  cogogea  la  lecMve  tham  toa  cartaid  exMnt,  and 
promotca  their  circulatioii ,-  and  the  daily  traaaactieDS  betwaen  tt 
and  the  Exchequer  are  cUefly  carried  ob  by  bills  of  £1000  depc 
the  Exchequer  by  the  Bank,  to  the  amon^  of  tha  nttna  race 
them  on  account  of  gvTenunent.  New  Exebaqoer-billB  are  fr« 
iMued  in  discharge  of  former  ones;  and  thoy  are  often  conver 
funded  debt,  by  granting  capital,  in  eome  of  the  etocke,  oa 
terms,  to  such  lioldera  as  arc  willing  to  accapt  it. 

Besides  Excbequer-bills  there  an  Navy-biiii  iseaed  froK  the 
Office,  to  anwer  any  purpeae  in  that  branch  of  public  expandita 
they  bear  interest  after  a  certain  date,  if  not  diachargad.  Or< 
hillt  or  Debenturea  are  issued  tiam  the  OrdnaBce-'Offioe,  for  bd 
defldendes  in  tliat  branch  of  expenditure.  VichiaUiK^tmA  Tr^ 
BUlt  are  issued  from  the  respectire  offices  in  the  soma  mass 
addition  to  the  principal  branchea  of  tha  unfimded  debt,  there  is 
a  nnwher  of  demancb  on  ^  pablic  for  kiUa  accepted  by  Ae  Ti 
amy  charges,  and  misoellaiieoDe  aervicea  of  raiioDS  kinds.  Tli 
daily  flnctuBting,  and  their  amount  at  any  patticnlar  time  cai 
eeaity  ascertained. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  exhibit  a  keicf  atatemMt  cf  tba  pro 
the  Debt,  and  its  snccesaiTe  aogmeatatioM  and  diminiitioNi  dnrii 
rant  reigna  and  periods  of  war  and  peace,  aad  the  total  aaMiui 
preaent  time. 

Summary  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debtjhmt  the  Commenett 
the  Funding  Systevt,  at  the  Revolution,  to  the  5th  January 

Vrinsipal.  la: 

NationalDebtattheRevaludonof  1688>>     £      664,263     £ 
lavreaM  during  the  reign  of  WiUiua  111.        15,730,439        1,2 

Dabtat  th«  BccassloB  of  Quean  Aime-  •  •■  16,394.702  1,3 
Injuease  during  th»  i«ign  of  QusenAona       37,7£0,66l        2,0 

Debt  at  the  accMBisa  of  Georgs  L 54,146,363        3,3 

Decrease  during  the  reign  of  George  !.•  •  2,053,128        1,1 

Debtat  the  accessien  of  George  II. 52,092,235       2,2 

Decnase  daring  the  peace 5,137,612  2 
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Debt  at  llie  oommeiiceiiieiit  of  the  war  of 

1739 46,954,623  1,964,025 

Inereaae  daring  the  war 31 ,338,689  1,096,979 

Deht  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1748 £78,293,312  £3,061,004 

Decfeaae  daring  the  peace 3,721,472  664,287 

Oebtatthecommencementof  thewar,  1755      74,571,840  2,296,717 

Increase  during  the  war 72,111,004  2,444,'l04 

Debt  at  the  condueion  of  the  war,  1 782 . .     146,682,844  4,840,821 

DecPBaee  daring  the  peace 1 0,739,793  364,000 

■        -^ -• 

Debt  at  the  ooniinenceinent  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  1776 135,943,051  4,476,821 

Increase  during  the  war 102,541 ,819  3,843,084 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American 

war,  1783    238,484,870  8,319,905 

Decrease  during  the  peace  ••••••••..•.          4,751 ,261  143,569 

Debt  at  the  establishment  of  the  Sinking 

Fund,  1786    249,175,323  10,774,39g 

Increase  from  1786  to  1793 5,131,112  94,577 

Debt  at  commencement  of  the  war  of  1793    254,306,41^5  10,868,975 

Increase  to  the  peace  of  1801 293,591,441  12^438^767 

Debt  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1801    •  -  • .     547,897,876  23,307,742 

Increase  during  the  peace 81,569,653  3,735,883 

Debt  at  Ae  renewal  of  the  war,  in  1803. .     629,467,529  27,043,625 

Increase  during  the  war 491,940,407  16,940,954 

Debt  at  the  peace  of  1815 1,121,407,936  43,984,579 

Increase  during  the  peace,  to  1819  ••••      108,987,631  5,202,771 

Debt,  January  5,  1819 1,230,395,667  49,187,350 

Deduct  Debt  redeemed  by  Sinkmg  Fund     389,637,049  15,815,001 

^ct  unredeemed  Funded   Debt   of   the 

UniM  Kingdom,  January  5,  1819   ..     840,758,518  33,372,349* 
^et  unredeemed  Funded    Debt  of   the 

United  Kingdom,  January  5,  1831    ..     757,486,996  27,399,575t 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No  35,  Session  1819. 
t  Annua]  Finance  AccounU,  p.  146,  Session  1831. 
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Tbo  unfunded  debt,  consisting  of  Excbaqner-billi,  vt 
January  5th,  1831,  to  £27,27],650,  tU  inlerest  of  whieh,.  i 
the  interett  of  the  funded  debt,  and  the  charges  of  maaagemeii 
the  aggregate  annual  chaise  on  account  of  the  funded  and  u: 
deU,  £28,349,754. 

The  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  Debt,  during  the  ec 
years  of  peace,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  considerable  proportion, 
reduction  of  the  rale  of  interest  on  the  5  and  4  per  cent,  stocks. 
Exchequer-bills,  and  to  the  falling  in  of  terminable  annuities.  A 
diminution  was  efiected  in  the  session  of  1630,  by  the  conversio 
New  Fours  into  a  three- and- a-half  per  cent,  stock.  Altogetl 
sarings  effected  by  these  conversions  amount  to  three  millions  ni 
per  aimum ;  and  the  total  reduction  in  the  annuity,  payable 
public  creditor,  amounts  to  four  millions  and  a  half.*  It  appear 
the  diminution  in  the  annual  charge  of  the  Debt  has  not  been  tt 
of  ministerial  economy  and  rQtrenchmenl,  but  of  the  internal 
the  country — the  redundancJ/  of  unemptuyed  capital,  which  b\ 
iug  the  rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  enhancing  the  price  of  tht 
enabled  goremment  to  ofier  to  the  bolden  of  stock,  of  a  higb 
nation,  the  option  of  being  either  paid  nd  at  par,  or  the  acoep 
k  lower  rate  of  interest. 

A  desirable  fact  to  ascertain  is,  the  permanent  cha 
community  by  the  war  of  1793.  From  tbe  extens 
Finance  Committee  of  1828,  this  subject  may  be  o 
The  annual  augmentation  of  the  permanent  charge  of 
1792  and  1816,  was  £22,744,360.+  ,  To  this  m 
chaige  for  the  half-pay  and  pensions  qf  tbe  anny  anc 
tired  allowances,  called  the  dead  weight,  amounting 
annum.  We  must,  also,  allow  for  the  increase  in  m 
colonial  establishments,  which  were  a  consequence  i: 
results  will  be  best  expressed  in  a  tabular  form. 
PeraumeHt  Burthen  entailed  on  the  Country  by  the  Rewdu 
War,  from  1793  to  IftlS. 

iHlerest  of  the  debt  conbacted  during;  tbe  war   £SI 

The  aDuaal  charge  for  half-paf,  peosloM,  «ad  •apetannaatkni  al- 
lowances, uuooatiai^,  in  1810,.  to  .£3,103,6411  i  but  conaisluiB 
almoit  nil  of  life  loauitiea,  maj  be  computed  equal  to  a  perma- 
nent burthen  of.  ! 

Exclusive  of  Ibis  last  item,  the  eipemtJRn'S  of  the  arm;  and  nsry  is 
(Creatly  augmented  since  ITD3,  paitl;  fruoi  the  extCDiioo  of  our 
foreign  poBseuions,  and  partly  fioiii  the  aagmenled  military  force 
kept  up  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. — Od  aocount  of  the  war, 

■ay    S 

Increase  afCiTJl  Lilt,  lalaries  and  peosions 1 

Other  charges  not  enumerated .       I 

Tuts] £M 


*  Viscount  Goderich,  House  of  Lords,  Hay  5,  1830 
t  Fourth  Report  ofSelectComniltee  on  Public  iDcomt 
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Such  ia  the  amount  of  the  annual  burthen  entailed  on  the  conntiy  by 
the  last  war  of  the  Aristocracy.  Yet  the  Oligarchy  have  the  meanness  to 
refuse  £250,000  a  year  ior  the  purposes  of  emigration.  They  hare  even 
the  baseness  to  complain  of  the  amount  ot  poor-rates  ;  they  gromble  to 
psy  a  few  millions  per  annum  for  the  relief  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
destitute,  while  they  have  wantonly  burthened  the  community  with  a 
perpetual  incumbrance  of  upwards  of  thirty  millions  per  annum  in 
war  and  devastation.  Although  they  have  thus  mortgaged  for  ever 
national  resources,  happiness,  and  enjoyments,  they  aggravate  the 
calamities  they  have  created,  by  clinging  with  the  grasp  of  death  to 
enormous  salaries,  sinecures,  and  unmerited  pensions.  Can  any  one 
who  has  a  head  to  think,  or  heart  to  feel,  suppress  indignation  in  con- 
templating this  unexampled  record  of  infatuation,  injustice,  and  (^* 
prenion? 


PLANS  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  DEBT. 

Having  given  a  general  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  Funds,  and 
of  the  progress  and  present  amount  of  the  Debt,  our  next  object  will  be 
Bhortly  to  notice  the  empyrical  projects  set  on  foot  and  countenanced  by 
the  Aristocracy  for  its  redemption. 

Although  the  Sinking  Fund,  established  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  was  founded  on  an  egregious  misapprehension,  yet,  if  we  examine 
the  subject  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  ministers  had  similar  reasons 
for  adhering  to  it  that  they  had  for  adhering  to  any  other  branch  of  ex< 
penditure.  First,  the  keeping  up  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was  a  pretext  for 
keepiQg  up  taxation.  Secon^y,  the  management  of  the  fund  was  a 
pretext  for  keeping  up  a  certain  amount  of  patronage,  fees,  and  emolu- 
ments. Lastly,  the  Sinking  Fund  left  a  surplus  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
ministers,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  casual  object  they  might  think 
expedient.  They  might  employ  it  to  subsidize  foreign  despots,  to  enter 
on  new  wars,  or  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  civil  list,  or  any  other 
department  of  expenditure.  That  the  money  was  voted  for  other  pur- 
poses formed  no  security  that  it  would  not  be  so  applied ;  experience 
Wing  shewn  that  ministers  never  hesitated  to  encroach  on  the  Sinking 
Pund  when  it  suited  their  necessities. 

These,  we  apprehend,  formed  some  of  the  reasons  for  maintaining 
tbe  Sinking  Fund,  long  after  its  fallacy  had  been  demonstrated.  Some 
reluctance,  too,  was  no  doubt  felt  to  abandon  a  scheme  of  finance 
which  had  been  panegyrized  by  many  distinguished  individuals ;  and,  in 
^act,  the  history  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
gnllibility  of  our  *'  great  men,"  that  can  any  where  be  found ;  and  it 
is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  superlative  abilities  of  here- 
ditary legislators,  that  we  are  induced  to  devote  any  space  to  the  expo- 
sition of  such  a  barefaced  subject. 

Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  to  accumulate  by  compound  interest,  and,  after  the 
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flxpintion  of  k  mrteia  pariod,  to  applj  tha  af%iu^tt»  unoiiilt  ef  i 
and  principal  to  the  tiqniduimi  of  tbe  debt.  To  ihow  the  fallicy 
■cbODie,  it  will  be  necetuty  to  premiae  >  &w  explaaatimu  on  the 
of  intantt. 

lotereat  ii  of  two  kisds,  eitlMT  dinple  «r  oowponnd;  simple  i 
is  that  which  ia  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  principal  onlj ;  cm 
interaat,  called  alio  interest  on  intetest,  ia  that  which  is  ijlowed 
use  of  both  prindpal  and  intereat  taken  together.  If  money  be 
ainple  interaat,  sappoee  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  will  double  ii 
twenty  yean ;  that  is,  if  the  interest  be  forboni  that  time,  it  wil 
the  principal.  If  money  be  laid  ont  at  compound  interest,  on  tb 
tentiB,  it  will  donfafa  itaelf  in  little  more  than  fourteen  years;  i 
the  different  rata  at  which  HiODay  increases  by  simple  and  ctm 
iotereit  ia  very  considerable  To  illuEtiate  this  by  an  example, ' 
suppose  £100  tent  at  five  per  cent,  compound  intereet,  for  one  h 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  founteen  years  (omitting'  th 
tion  of  a  year)  it  would  amount  to  £200 ;  at  the  expiratiMi  of  the 
fourteen  years  to  £400;  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  fourteen  y 
£800;  and  so  on,  doubling  itaelf  at  the  expiration  of  erery  f( 
years,  till,  at  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred  years,  it  wonl 
increased  to  the  sum  of  £14,112;  while,  had  the  same  money  Ik 
out  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have  amounted  only  to  £600 ; 
being  the  interest  of  £I00  for  one  hundred  years,  at  five  per  cei 

Now,  it  is  ou  this  power  of  money 
interest,  that  the  Sinking  Fund  was  estali 
arithmetician,  calculated  that  a  penny,  0 
laid  out  at  compound  ioterest  at  the  I 
time  he  wrote,  have  accumulated  to  scve 
at  large  as  the  earth.  This  was  really 
was  so  pleased  with  tlie  result,  that  ht 
redeeming  the  national  debt.  He  though 
matter  how  small,  could  only  be  once  laii 
would,  in  a  century  or  so,  amount  to  a 
and  by  means  of  which  the  debt  might  b 
wanted  was  time;  money  he  did  not 
penny  to  begin  with.  Nothing  could  be 
debt  by  so  small  a  sum  aa  one  penny,  se 
cheapest  way  imaginable. 

Doctor  Price  communicated  his  scherot 
have  been  as  much  captivated  as  the  Do< 
was  in  1786 ;  a  time  favourable  for  the  < 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  commerce  ai 
from  the  depression  of  the  American  contt 
was  a  surplus  revenue  of  nearly  a  million 
was  resolved,  should  be  set  ^art  to  ''  fnict 
of  compouud  interest,  ^^eeably  to  Dr.  P 
aioners  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
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na  pielftxt,  MS  to  be  fMiilMl :  and  thns.  did  the  Knkl^p  Fiiiid»  iMA, 
like  little  David,  was  ta  hdag  d«wa  the  Gdiah  of  the  d^,  comiiieiiGe. 

All  at  onee,  howeTer,  the  people  were  seised  with  a  stnagie  panic ; 
from  entartainiag  the  most  gloomy  iqapreheasions  that  dra  debt  would 
aerer  be  paid,  HSmj  began  to  iear  it  woold  be  paid  too  soon:  the  globes 
of  gold  had  ao  bewikleied  the  pablic  mind,  that  it  was  apprehended,  from 
the  sadden  payment  of  the  debt»  the  coontry  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  money  and  unemployed  capital.  To  avert  so  dire  a  calamity,  Mr. 
Pitt  aimiwinned  hie  intention  to  pay  off  £4^000,000,  annually,  and  no 
mote.  Here  the  subject  rested  for  some  years,  and  we  must  beg  leave 
to  rest  aJflo.  Havii^  slated  £uriy  the  prmciple  of  the  SiaJdng  Fund, 
ve  mast  new  expoee  ita  fallaey  as  applicable  to  the  mduclkm  of  the 
debt.  It  ia  due,  however,  to  Dr.  Price  to  obeerve  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  his  prindples,  that  Uie  effect  of  compound  intereat 
vw  correctly  as  he  had  caloulatod,  and  that  he  was  only  wrong,  like 
may  other  wdl-meaning  theorists,  in  his  application  of  them. 

The  fiiat  objection  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Price  was  the  length  of  time 
thtt  moat  elapse  befinre  it  attained  its  object.  Any  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  founded  on  an  adherenoe  to  a  particular  system  of 
fioance,  the  continuance  of  a  certain  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  duration 
of  peace,  was  hardly  likely  to  be  realised  in  practice.  These  were  all 
liable  to  change;  yet  a  permanency  in  them  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  original  ^an  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  sum  set  apejrt  was  on  no 
pretext  to  be  violated;  war  might  arise  demanding  additbnal  sacrifices, 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  support  taxation  might  decrease,  or  there 
ought  arise  new  chancellors  d  the  exchequer  with  new  schemes  of 
finance,  yet  none  of  these  were  to  interfere  with  the  fund.  That  a 
plan  depending  on  such  contingencies  ahonld  be  realized  appears  highly 
improbable. 

Waving,  however,  the  oligection  as  to  timey  we  will  suppose  the  plan 
in  actual  operation ;  we  will  suppose  a  million  set  apart  to  accumulate 
by  C(»nponnd  interest,  till  it  equal  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to 
^uidate.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  debt  be  very  large,  the  Sinking' 
Fond  must  be  very  large  also ;  hot,  snpposing  the  debt  amounts  to  800 
nuUions,  one  cannot  conceive  how  any  Sinking  Fund,  long  before  it 
equals  in  amount  the  debt  it  is  intended  to  discharge,  can  be  employed, 
or  in  whose  hands  it  can  be  invested.  Suppose  the  fund  amounts  only 
to  200  millions,  how  can  any  government  employ  such  a  sum?  To 
whom  are  they  to  lend  it  ?  If  they  lend  it  to  individuals  they  will  want 
security,  not  only  for  the  intsfcst  but  the  principal.  But  the  only 
acleqaate  seouritjr  would  be  land ;  oommetcial  aecurity  would  hardly  be 
satiafiictory;  and,  it  is  obvious,  if  landed  security  alone  be  accepted, 
the  advance  of  200  mUlions  would  make  government  the  mortgagees  of 
aeariy  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  chimerical, 
uid,  consequently,  any  Sinking  Fund  founded  upon  it  nouat  be  chime- 
ricalahK>. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  debt  in  this  way,  it  ia  easy  to  conceiye 
another   hr  more  economical  and  equally  effioaciooa.     Suppose   the 
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Bona^  fonnin;  the  (and  had  ■•(  bMB  niMd  m  taxM,  bat  Im 
huida  of  the  people  to  be  employed  is  trade  mad  muiabctnn 
■nppoae,  at  the  ex^ration  of  a  certain  tine,  a  bdib  u  leried 
equal  in  amoant  to  what  the  PoimI  would  hare  attained ;  H  la 
OB  thii  auppocition,  the  debt  woald  be  equallj  raducad ;  hat, 
case,  there  would  be  no  Sioking  Fund, — no  conmiiaioaeta, — i 
ing  monej  in  abape  of  taxaa,  and  ratarnin^  it  again  in  ahape  of 
in  a  word,  then  woold  be  no  deluaioa. 

llMtigifa  the  principle  Iiere  illoatrated  ia  that  on  which  the 
Fund  was  foonded,  it  is  not  that  according  to  whieh  it  haa  ht 
ductod.  Hie  money  fonniiig  the  fond  has  never,  in  fvA,  been 
inditidnala,  bnt  employed  in  the  purchaaa  of  atock  at  the  mark 
The  interest  of  atock  w>  purehaaed  haa  been  added  to  the  fand, 
total  employed  in  the  pnrchaae  of  more  stock ;  bo  that,  by  coi 
adding  the  interest  of  the  debt  redeemed  to  the  principal  of  tl 
the  effect  haa  been  the  same  aa  money  accnmaUtiRg  at  oompou: 
TaeL  If  we  compare  thia  mode  of  employing  a  Sinking  Fund 
former,  we  aball  find  Utat,  if  the  fint  was  chimerical,  the  sec 
nadeaa,  aerring  no  object  farther  than  entailing  an  unneoeaeary 
on  the  public  for  management. 

Suppoee  at  tha  end  of  the  year 
nilbon  in  the  Exchequer;  then,  agi 
our  etateamen  for  many  yean,  thia 
who  employ  it  in  the  pttrcbaae  of  i 
interest  forming  together  the  Sinking 
being  veated  in  Commisaionen,  anppoi 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  pnrchaae  i 
would  be  the  difference  ?  In  both  < 
redeemed,  and  the  interest  of  the  rei 
purchase  of  more  stock,  accnmnl&tee 

It  is  in  the  latter  way  the  Amerio 
their  debt;  and  by  which  tbey  ha' 
When  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  tree 
of  government,  it  is  applied  directly  t 
as  hare  been  advertised  to  be  paid  ofl 
wards  ceases  to  be  paid.  Indeed,  i 
aatoniebing  how  it  can  ever  have  be« 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that,  if  a  an 
interest  ia  payable,  the  gain  is  eqnol, 
or  lend,  to  a  third  person,  a  aom  of  ei 
•rer,  acted  as  if  there  were  some  snba 
and  tbey  were  auppoilad  for  year* 
"  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  nation." 

We  hare  not  yet  condnoted  the  rea 
Sinking  Fond.  We  have  been  all  ai 
rtvenue,  and  considering  the  moat  i 
thia  snrplus ;  bat  the  fact  is,  thar«  ni 
daring  the  irat  ftw  yeaia  after  tbe  « 
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jear  goTemment  incurred  debt,  and  this  debt  it  attempted  to  pay  by 
borrowed  money  ;  that  is,  it  borrowed  monej  of  A  to  pay  B,  aQ4  in  this 
consisted  the  grand  bubale  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 

The  late  Professor  Hamilton  was  the  first  writer  who  exposed  the 
delusion  oi  die  Sinking  Fond,  and  showed  incontrovertibly  that  it  was 
iiy  the  application  of  a  surplus  income  only  that  the  debt  could  be 
ndnced.  By  persisting  in  the  financial  error  we  have  endeavoured  to 
explain,  an  enormous  expense  was  incurred  in  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment, and  this  was  not  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  Sinking  Fund  was 
a  principal  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  the  debt.  So  enormous  was 
the  blunder,  that  no  one  felt  any  concern  about  the  increase  of  this 
national  incumbrance ;  whatever  might  be  the  amount,  it  was  conceived 
die  Fund  would  be  adequate  to  its  redemption.  Hence  public  credit 
became  as  unlimited  as  public  credulity.  Men,  in  other  respects  en- 
lightened, were  deceiyed,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite,  from  the  speeches 
of  distinguished  living  statesmen,  the  most  extravagant  encomiums  of 
this  great  fiscal  deception.  But  the  subject  has  ceased  to  be  of  intense 
interest)  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  additional  testimony  of  those 
epidemic  aberrations  to  which  human  nature,  in  all  ages,  has  been 
exposed.  Even  Lord  Grenviile  has  lived  to  discover  and  acknowledge 
be  was  deceived  by  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  this  appears  not  the  only 
error  of  the  Pitt  system,  of  which  his  lordship  aj^ars  likely  to  survive 
the  refutation. 

We  have  still  left  the  more  lamentable  part  of  the  business  un- 
noticed ;  the  public  has  not  only  incurred  a  great  loss  from  the  charge 
of  <4naDaging  the  Sinking  Fund,  but  also  from  the  additional  sums  bov' 
i^otoed  for  its  maintenance. 

In  every  loan  the  contractors  have  a  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
poblic,  and  the  greater  the  loan  the  greater  their  gain,  and  conse- 
<{Qently  the  public  loss.  From  1793  the  Sinking  Fund  was  supported 
by  borrowed  money ;  besides  the  loan  for  the  public  service,  an  addi- 
tional sum  was  raised  for  the  Fund.  Had  there  been  no  such  Fund, 
tbe  annual  loans  would  have  been  less  by  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  Debt.  The  question 
^n  ia,  su|^iosing  the  sum  borrowed  for  the  Fund*  since  1793,  be  250 
i&iUioiiB^  how  much  has  the  public  lost  by  the  operation  ? 

Professor  Hamilton  answered  this  question.  He  ascertained  the  total 
1068  to  the  public,  by  annually  borrowing  additional  loans  to  support  the 
oelnuonof  the  Fund,  at  thirty  millions.  The  interest  of  thirty 
Qi^ions,  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  a  million  and  a  half.  A  million 
^d  a  half  then  is  the  gain  of  the  loan-contractors,  and  the  annual  loss 
entailed  on  the  country  by  the  farce  of  a  Sinking  Fund. 

A  question  may  be  here  asked, — If  we  had  had  no  Sinking  Fund,  in 
^hat  way  were  we  to  look  forwani  to  the  redemption  of  the  Debt?  Our 
^'pmion  is  that,  in  case  of  a  surplus  revenue,  it  ought  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market  price,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Debt  cancelled  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  purchased.  But  we 
^^^  not  much  in  favour  of  government  having  a  surplus  revenue  to 
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diapoMof.bat  tbink  it  bettor  tlMt  taxes  ihonld  be  miittad  I0  thei 

of  tb«  MirplBB ;  or,  in  caia  tbe  tintM  are  ^voraUe  to  in  eflort 
redaction  of  the  Debt,  that  it  Bbtmld  be  made  by  a  direct  aeeMic 
the  cammanity  expreiely  for  the  purpose.  The  advocatea  of  a 
revemie  think  it  tend*  to  lupport  public  credit ;  bat  the  enrett  d 
aupportiiig  public  credit  is  to  coBtribute,  in  all  poeaibla  waya,  to  j 
public  proaperity.  PnUic  credit  obnoiuly  dapoulB  on  the  abaai 
public  wealth ;  in  other  worda,  on  the  ability  of  the  conunu 
Bupport  the  bnrtbena  neccMary  to  pay  the  intereat,  or  ultimal 
principal  of  the  debt ;  and  thia  ability  ia  augmented,  not  by  takii^ 
from  tiie  peofJe,  but  by  leaving  it  in  their  pockeU :  it  ia  not  b 
up  c^tal  in  a  eort  of  mortuain,  in  the  faaada  of  goremment  c 
nonera,  that  national  malth  ia  amuaed,  but  by  le«Ting  it  to 
|4qyed  in  die  eiiteiiMon  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agrl 
Every  shilling  levied  in  taxes  takes  from  iHwlnctive  capital, 
impoverishing  the  country,  and  lasaaning  the  aecnrity  of  the 
creditor. 

In  abort,  we  tmat  tbe  peof^  faave  learnt  wisdom  by  expeiieni 
they  see  the  policy  of  keeping  every  adminiatratioo  in  a  kiitd  ol 
watt/coaf,  neither  snfiering  them  to  have  a  surplus  revenue,  nor 
military  force,  nor  aur^DS  power  of  any  kind,  beyond  the 
exigenciee  of  the  state,  at  their  diqweal.  Without  this  precant 
country  is  sure  to  be  drawn  into  some  wanton  and  profligate  ( 
All  governments  are  prone  to  war,  because  it  augments  pationi 
mielument,  and  gratifies  pride,  insolence,  and  ambition.  If  v 
not  been  involved  in  hostilities  ere  this,  it  has  been  more  owin^ 
protecting  £gis  of  our  pecuniary  embarrassments  than  the  alit 
inelinaUon  in  our  rulers.  Can  it  be  sopposed  we  should  not  In 
embroiled  about  Portugal,  Tuikey,  Fiance,  Italy,  or  Belgium,  1 
the  Exchequer  been  empty  ?  A  surplus  revenne,  however,  under  t 
text  of  a  Sinking  Fund,  at  all  times  supplies  the  needAil,  and  it 
to  foresee,  from  past  experience,  were  euch  a  fund  tolerated,  it  w 
dissipated  in  domestic  profusion  or  foreign  aggression.  As  txi 
applying  the  fund  to  the  redemptioa  of  the  debt,  it  is  mere  de 
die  Oligarchy,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  ejacolstionB  of  many  1 
about  preserving,  inviolate,  public  faith,  have  got  a  more  < 
receipt  for  reducing  the  Debt  than  paying  it  off,  as  soon  as  the 
sitiea  of  their  unprincipled  system  demand  the  applicatioa. 

DEAD-WEIOHT    ANUUITT    PROJECT. 

We  are  induced  shortly  to  notice  this  project,  because  it  is  tb 
recent,  and,  we  believe,  the  last  attempt  which  will  ever  be  made 
tricks  of  legerdemain  in  matters  of  finance. 

In  Ibe  year  18*22  a  plan  was  adopted  for  relieving  the  emu 
some  degree,  from  the  immediate  preasnre  of  the  Deed  Weight, 
tending  the  payment  of  it  over  a  longer  teries  id  yettn  than  the 
duration  of  the  lives  of  the  individaals  bidding  tnlf-pay,  peasio 
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alkmanoeSy  under  this  dAnomination,  would  extend  to.  For  this  purpose 
an  annuity  of  £2,800,000  was  appropriated,  out  of  the  exiating  reve- 
nue, for  45  jBUBy  and  Tested  in  tnurtees  for  the  discharge  of  the  then 
payments,  vi^cb,  for  that  year,  were  eetimaled  at  £4,900,000,  suhject 
to  yearly  diminution  by  tihe  death  of  annuitants.  It  was  computed, 
that,  Bcoordrng  to  the  ordinaty  duration  of  human  life,  these  annuities 
for  die  liree  of  the  then  holders  would  be  equal  to  the  annuity  ai 
£2,800,000  for  forty-fire  years.  The  trustees,  were,  therefore,  em- 
powered to  seliy  from  time  to  time,  such  portions  of  this  annuity  as 
would  provide  the  funds  required  for  the  payment  of  the  dead  weight, 
accordmg  to  a  computation  made  of  the  amount  whidi  would,  probably, 
be  due  in  each  year.  The  act  by  which  this  arrangement  was  sanctioiied 
took  effect  from  the  10th  of  October,  1822. 

The  trustees  failed  in  their  first  negotiation,  which  was  entered  into 
with  some  public  companies,  and  ultimately  made  an  engagement  with 
the  Bank  of  England,  for  suppiyiBg  the  funds  required  for  «x  years, 
by  the  transfer  to  that  corporation  of  an  annuity  of  £585,740,  part  of 
the  above  £2,800,000.  The  terms  of  the  sale  were  settled  by  actuaries 
on  either  side,  according  to  the  current  value  of  the  public  stocks.  The 
anm  which  the  Bank  undertook  to  provide  in  the  period  specified  was 
£13,089,419,  die  last  payment  upon  which  was  made  in  July,  1828. 

Now,  to  the  measure  of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  a  temporary 
annuity  thero  is  no  objection,  when  practised  by  the  state,  no  more 
than  by  an  individual :  it  may  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  meet  an  ex- 
^nerdinary  charge ;  and  to  difihse  the  charge  at  a  diminished  rate,  for  each 
year,  over  a  longer  space  of  time.  But  the  frameis  of  the  dead  weight 
expedient  sought  by  the  means  of  it  to  create  an  addition  to  the 
income  of  the  ntate,  wherelyy  a  Sinking  Fund  of  five  millions  might 
be  provided,  notwithiBtanding  a  oonsiderable  reduction  of  the  taxes  then 
existing.  It  was  in  this  the  dehision  consisted.  The  money  for  the 
reduction  of  debt  was  certainly  forthcoming,  by  the  sale  of  the  annuity, 
^d,  therefore,  positively  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the 
puirket;  but  the  sale  of  the  annuity  was  itself  a  creation  of  debt,  and 
it  was,  therefore,  not  correct  to  call  that  a  Sinking  Fund  which  only 
served  to  extinguish,  in  one  shape,  a  debt  which  it  established  in 
ttiother. 

Such  an  intricate  contrivance  was  evidently  a  revival,  in  a  new  shape, 
of  the  fundamental  error  of  the  Sinking  Fond,  namely,  an  attempt  to 
extingtiish  debt  by  borrowed  money ,  and,  like  that  famous  juggle,  it 
e&tailed  an  unprofitable  charge  on  the  country  for  management.  As 
the  objectionable  part  of  the  project  has  been  i^andoned,  under  the 
i^ecommendation  of  Sir  Henry  Pameirs  Finance  Committee,  it  is  not 
necessary  further  to  expose  its  fallacy.  We  may,  also,  congratulate 
<>ur  readers  on  the  virtoal  relinquishment  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  since, 
^7  the  10th  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  July  the  5th, 
^^^9,  it  is  provided  that  l^e  sum,  in  futuro,  applicable  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  shall  be  merely  what  happens  to  be  the  actual  annual  sur- 
plus revenue  above  the  expendituroof  the  United  Kingdom.    The  actual 
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idrpliis  revenue,  for  rMMtns  aMigned  in  the  lut  wction,  ml),  v 
be  kept  ht  a  minitDum,  at  which  point,  or  below,  it  aeenu  to  I 
rived  ;  being  at  present  (Jan.  1832)  aomelhing  wor»e  than  ooth 
BB  algebraiste  tenn  it,  a  "  negatiTe  quantity." 

A  mere  detail  of  the  fiscal  Unnders  and  orervighta  of  the  01 
woald  form  h  moet  Inilierooa  display  of  homan  folly  and  presu 
It  can  never  be  forgotten  that  tbe  Oninipotent  Parltament  of  16 
ally  passed  a  resolution  that  a  poand  note  and  a  shilling  were  i 
valne  to  a  f^inea,  though  the  latter  was  openly  and  publicly 
twenty-eight  ihillingil  Then  think  of  the  conduct  ^  the  " 
ens  of  the  Poblic  Purse"  in  f^ranting  anmiititt  on  livet.  T 
•lateamen  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  appear  to  have  been 
ignorant  that  the  avera^  duration  of  human  life,  especially  in 
had  greatly  extended  of  late  yean ;  and,  in  consequence,  up  to  i 
1829,  and  until  they  were  apprised  of  the  drcnmstance  by  ■ 
rodiTidnel,  continued  to  grant  life  aunnitiei  on  the  moat  disadm 
terms,  and  by  whichj  for  many  years,  an  annual  loss  of  £100,1 
sustained  by  this  tax-paying  coinmnnity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  similar  examjrfee  of  the  waste  o 
treasure  through  mere  incapacity  in  our  rulers;  bat  it  is  nece 
conclude.  Our  exposition  of  the  origin  and  downfitl  of  tl] 
Sinking  Fund  bubble,  which  deluded  the  country,  for  nearly 
century,  cannot  fail  to  be  amusing  and  instmctire.  if  we  rever 
history  of  the  Borough  mongers,  we  shall  find  that  tfaeir  system  1 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  a  series  of  moral,  poUtical,  and  t 
bubbles.  The  French  wsrwBB  alt  a  bubble.  ItcomTnenc«dunderI 
text  of  protecting  property  and  nrerling  infidelity  and  immorality, 
however,  were  mere  bubbles;  the  real  objects  being  to  prevent 
in  the  repreeeetation,  the  admin iatration  uf  justice,  and  tl 
oppression.  Abuses  in  all  these  were  endangered  by  the  prini 
the  revolution ;  but  then,  government  could  hardly  go  to  war 
barefaced  pretext  of  eupporting  them,  so  they  went  to  war  on  ' 
text  of  supporting  religion  and  locial  ord*r.  New  circumslancec 
new  delusions.  The  country  is  now  at  peace;  but  we  shall  1 
•rellousty  surprised,  if  some  new  bubble  is  not  blown  to  jnstif 
ference  with  the  regenerated  states  of  the  Continent  and  the  New 
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All  idea  of  liquidating  the  Debt,  by  tl 
being  abandoned,  it  may  be  concluded 
is  destined  to  be  a  perpetual  burthen  ei 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  holds  out 
future.  Let  us,  however,  inquire  if 
course  of  public  affairs  which  would  tei 
guiahment  of  the  Debt ;  or,  secondly, 
the  monetary  system  of  Europe  may  nt 
an  equitable  chum  for  a  reduction  inih 
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to  the  public  creditor.  AlthonjEifh  tbere  are  few  questiona  in  puUic 
eoonomy  that  have  excited  more  intense  inquiry  than  the  progress  and 
final  issue  of  oar  funding  system,  still  we  think  there  are  one  or  two 
views  of  the  subject  which  have  been  overlooked  bj  political  writers, 
and  which  we  shall  beg  leave  briefly  to  submit  to  our  readers'  consi- 
deration. 

Lord  Goderich  has  justly  remarked,  (House  of  Lords,  May  7,  1 830,) 
that  it  is  not  the  ma^utude  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  but  the  amount 
of  the  dividends  which  form  a  question  of  interest.  A  public  creditor  is 
not,  like  a  priTate  creditor,  entitled  to  demand  payment  of  both  princi- 
pal and  interest :  all  to  which  he  has  compulsory  claim  is  the  regular 
payment  of  his  dividend.  A  g^reater  amount  of  capital  is  only  impor- 
tant to  the  public  inasmuch  as  it  imposes  a  lieavier  burthen  in  the  charges 
of  management  payable  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  vital  con- 
sideration is  the  amount  of  the  perpetual  annuity  entailed  on  the  country : 
whatever  tends  to  lessen  this  charge  relieves  the  public ;  and  let  us  see 
what  system  of  policy  would  most  effectually  promote  so  dsBirableacon* 
sammation. 

The  interest  of  money  has  been  gradually  ^ling  for  centuries;  and, 
from  the  augmentation  of  capital,  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  the  mini- 
mum ; — ^it  may  be  depressed  to  one,  or  even  a  half  per  cent. ;  or  money 
may  become  so  redundant,  that,  instead  of  the  payment  of  interest  for 
the  use,  a  premium  may  be  given  merely  for  its  safe  custody.     How 
far  this  reduction  may  be  still  carried  depends  entirely  on  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.    Let  us  suppose  our  rulers  have  resolved,  all  at 
once,  to  carry  on  the  government  on  principles  of  justice  and  wtsdoip, 
without  regard  to  the  partial  interests  of  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  or 
any  other  section  of  society ;  let  us  suppose  they  are  resolved  to  give  full 
scope  for  the  augmentation  of  national  wealth,  by  the  abolition  of  com- 
mercial and  charted  monopolies— by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and 
of  all  such  taxes  and  restrictions  as  impede  the  development  of  industry : 
^t  us  suppose  that  government  is  resolved  to  make  all  reasonable  con- 
cessionB  for  the  attainment  of  internal  quiet  and  contentment,  by  the 
<ixtension   of  the  elective  franchise — the   improvement  of  the  judicial 
^ministration — the  abolition  of  partial  and  oppressive  laws — the  reduc- 
tion of  exorbitant  salaries,  the  extinction  of  sinecures,  the  rescinding 
of  unmerited  pensions,  and  the  relinquishing  of  unprofitable  and  useless 
colonies :  let  us  further  suppose  that  government  is  resolved  to  pursue 
^  system  of  impartial  justice  towards  Ireland,  rompvo  all  pretext  for 
popular  agitation,  and  cultivate,  to  the  utmost  advantage,  her  vast  re- 
sources :  lastly,  let  us  suppose  that  government  is  so  wholly  intent  on 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  that  they  are  resolved  to  remove  all 
i^rictions  on  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  allow  the  utmost  latitude, 
^ithout  regard  to  considerations  personal  to  themselves,  for  the  free 
investigation  of  every  question  in  the  least  relevant  to  the  public  happi- 
^^^s ;  especially  of  such  questions  as  elucidate  the  causes  of  the  poverty 
and  privations  of  the  great  body  of  the  community. 

Now,  supposing  such  a  libenil  and  enlightiined  policy  to  be  pursued 
^y  the  government,  tho  consequences  would  be  most  oxtraoidinury. 
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Contantmaat  and  coofidoiee  woold  pwnda  mil,  tai  tnety  ob 
the  iiill  (lavelopmHit  of  indnBtry  rMnoTMl,  comaierc*,  niMiiii 
and  BgncultoTe  attain  an  imexamjded  atate  of  proaperity.  Tbe 
would  be  inundated  with  wealth,  and  the  maaa  of  unemployM 
wonld  be  M  greet,  that  intenat  would  be  merely  nomintl.  Bi 
not  miDiaten  take  advantage  of  such  a  faronrable  criNa  in 
afiaira  to  redaca  the  Debt  ?  Assuredly  thay  wtmld.  AU  tbi 
would  riae  abore  par,  and  they  might  either  pay  the  pnUic  ere 
principal,  or  compel  him  to  accept  a  lower  r^  of  intereat. 
thta  way,  merely  by  the  operation  of  good  govemmant,  by  i 
meaaaree  to  promote  internal  concord  and  prqaperity,  that  the  T 
Cents  might  be  reduced  to  two,  one,  or  even  a  half  per  cent. ; 
ii  what  we  call  th«jutl  and  naturai  exlinguithtitent  of  the  De 

Tbe  nniettled  state  of  Europe  may  poatpone  for  a  time  the  di 
the  interest  of  money ;  but  such  is  Uie  intelligsuce  and  desire 
molation  perrading  all  classes,  that  we  comuder  it  an  erent  o 
ooGurrence.  Under  this  impression,  we  do  not  concar  in  tbe 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1 
the  conversion  of  tiie  Four  per  Cents.  Agreeably  to  Mr.  Goi 
scheme,  an  option  was  given  to  tbe  faddera  of  the  New  i 
accept  a  Five  per  Cent,  slock,  irredeemable  for  a  long  term  c 
The  chief  ssTing  ta  the  public  from  this  arrangement  waa  a  dii 
in  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  debt;  hat  this,  as  before  re 
is  an  unimportant  consideration,  and  only  afiects  the  tunouni 
eeutage  payable  to  the  Bank  for  management.  Tbe  great  ob)< 
fioancer  to  aim  at  is  &  redaction  in  tbe  public  annuities ;  but 
dnction  is  foreclaeed,  by  creating  an  irredeemabie  fund ;  and  the 
is  precluded  from  deriving  advantage  from  the  augmentation  of 
wealth  and  conaeqnent  declension  of  the  interest  in  money. 

l/it  na  next  advert  to  the  other  contingency  to  which  we  alii 
likely  to  operate,  an  equitable  reduction  in  the  monetary  charg 
debt— noMe^y,  a  rite  throughout  Europe  tn  the  value  of  the  j 
wwtalt.     Thiu  such  a   rise  is  in  progress  is  highly  probabia, 
following  reasons: — 1.  The  unsettled  slate  of  South  America  dn 
last  tWMity  years,  and  consequent  interruption  to  the  workii^ 
g(dd  and  silver  mines,     2,  The  increased 
mataU,  from  the  diffusion  of  greater  weal 
creased  demand  for  them,  owing  to  the  incri 
and  commodities.     4.  The  general  substitn 
currency  in  England,  America,  and  the  cc 
causes  obviously  tend  to  enhance  the  value  o 
and,  should  they  continue  to  operate,  they 
(olotion  of  money  engagements ;   for  it  ca 
pound  weight  of  silver  attain  as  great  an  « 
reign  of  tbe  Edwards,  that  either  nations 
by  contracts  made  under  ciTcumatancea  so  w 
lution  in  the  instrument  of  exchange,  or  even 
never  have  been  foreseen,  either  by  credits 
ment  of  hia  obligations  by  the  latter  being  rendered  in^ractia 
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neisBitiides  wbtcli  he  conkl  neithar  Ibresee  iwr  oontrol,  both  eqiuty  and 
reteoD  would  relieve  egaiost  them. 

The  practical  apphaitioB  of  thk  reaeoniDg,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
DeUy  ia  too  <ibvioue  to  need  explaining.  It  is  a  crisia  whoUj  diatinct 
from  soeh  aa  occur  from  the  iaeue  or  withdrawal  of  Bank  paper,  or  the 
rise  or  fall  «if  -mercantile  credit,  Theae  are  the  local  and  ordinary 
flttctuationa  of  the  commercial  world  with  which  all  mankind  are 
&miliar ;  but  a  rise  or  fidl  in  the  universal  standard  of  value,  from  the 
general  cauaea  mentioned,  ia  an  event  of  a  diSsrent  nature.  It  i^ 
umieoeiaary,  however,  to  pursue  the  subject  further  till  the  fact  of  a 
general  rise  in.  the  value  of  the  instrument  of  exchange  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  the  returns  which  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  for  in 
tbe  session  of  1 830,  rdative  to  the  produce  of  the  American  mines,  will 
tend  &r  to  ita  ^ucidation. 

We  have  thus  shortly  explained  the  two  sources  whence,  by  poa* 
ability,  relief  may  come  to  this  tax-paying  community ;  but  we  candidly 
confess  we  have  not  much  faith  either  of  them  will  be  realized.  That 
the  Oligarchy  will  ever  pursue  such  a  course  of  policy  as  is  most  likely 
to  difiose  general  intelligence,  contentment,  and  wealth,  is  inconsistent 
vith  all  experience  of  their  former  conduct.  Unfortunately,  the  govern- 
ment, in  ita  unrefonned  state,  only  embodies  the  partial  interests  of  the 
Aristocracy,  and  thoee  interests  are  incompatible  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  oommunity.  Hence  we  conclude,  the  Manichaean 
principle  of  the  constitution  will  triumph  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and 
that  the  funding  system  will  ultimately  terminate  by  a  violent  death. 
The  nature  of  its  final  dissolution,  the  hypocrisy  and  injustice  by  which 
it  will  be  preceded,  and  tbe  calamities  it  will  entail  on  the  country,  we 
shall  set  forth  in  the  next  and  concluding  sectbn. 
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The  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  of  debt,  either  in  nations  or 
individuals,  is  bankruptcy.  Efforts  will  be  made,  by  the  Oligarchy, 
to  avert,  as  long  as  possible,  this  lasting  reproach  of  their  unprincipled 
policy ;  they  will  try  to  economize  in  this,  and  retrench  in  that ;  they  will 
^  like  beasts  of  prey  environed  by  the  hunters,  they  will  seek  esc^  on 
all  sides,  but,  finding  every  outlet  closed  against  them,  they  will  then 
resort,  aa  the  only  refuge  trom  the  difficulties  in  which  they  have  wah- 
tanly  involved  themselves,  to  their  last  expedient — an  attack  on  the 
funds.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  this  session  of  parliament,  nor  the  next ; 
but,  that  the  period  is  approaching,  we  feel  as  confident  as  that  we  are 
now  writing.  It  is  the  most  feasible  of  all  projects  :  it  would  attack  a 
^ass  of  property,  and  of  individuals  that  are  incapable  of  resistance, 
who  are  not  represented,  and  who  would  sink  as  silently  as  a  stone 
dropped  into  tbe  great  deep.  Moreover,  it  would  be  the  salvation  of 
the  system;  it  would  not  touch  the  Church,  nor  the  Aristocracy,  nor 
the  Rotten  Boroughs,  nor  the  Sinecures,  nor  the  Barracks  ;    all  the 
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aboaea  of  adDuniatndMii  would  bo  Mrod  tad  perpetaaiod,  i 
affliction  of  the  world  and  poaterity.  We  do,  bownvr,  tnut  t 
Buffictent  jiutico  and  bamanttr  in  the  nation  to  avnt  the  perpatn 
thia  natiooal  crime,  which  would  afford  cain]dete  impanitj  t. 
whoM  mal-adDiinistnitioa  hai,  alona,  reoderad  it  neceaauy.  Tt 
who  firet  Buggeets  a  coafiacatioa  of  the  fiiDda,  under  the  pre 
tqtttable  adjuttment,  unaccompanied  with  a  radical  change 
institutiona,  oaght  to  bo  ejected  from  pt^tieai  cammnaion  aa  th 
enemy  of  Reform  and  the  People.  Let  ni,  howerer,  shortlj  c 
the  degree  of  injustice,  the  extent  of  Buffering,  and  the  misgore 
that  would  be  perpetuated  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  mean 
mounting  the  public  difficultiea. 

Three  pointa  preaent  tbemaeWea  for  coni ide ration :  lat.  Th 
gatioa  impoeed  on  the  community  to  keep  faith  with  the  public  c 
'id.  The  extent  of  diatreaa  and  suffering  which  would  be  nccasii 
a  breach  oftbia  obligation.  3d.  And  laatlv.  The  facilities  il 
afford  for  the  perpetuation  of  an  usurped  and  pernicious  power. 

With  respect  to  theji'nf,  it  is  certain  that  funded  property  at 
a  higher  and  more  legitimate  baaia  than  any  other  description 
perty  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  created  by  recent  acta  of  parliani 
the  meaning  and  import  of  which  there  can  he  no  difference  of  o 
the  preaent  poaaessors  of  tliia  property  hold  it  by  fair  and  lawful 
ment,  and  the  whole  nation  are  '^iiriit^  witnesses  of  the  contr 
execution.    The  estates  of  the  Chnrch,  of  the  Aristocracy,  and 
individuals,  are  not  secured  and  atteated  by  such  atrong  and 
authority.     The  Church  has,  at  lea«t,  only  a  life-interetl  in 
sessions,  and  thia    under  the  express  stipulation  of   diacharg 
religious  duties  of  the  community.     The  estates  of  the  nofailit 
extremely  (Rubious  origin,  moBtly  obtained  by  plunder  and  con£ 
and  then  held   under   the  tenure  of  defending  the  country  in 
coining  money,  adminietering  justice,  and  preserving  the  pei 
which  duties   they  have  long   ceased  to  dischi 
estates  of  iodividuala ;    they  have,  in  many  ii 
without  valuable  consideration,  or  are  held  by 
feet  title  ;  none  of  which  can  be  alleged  againi 
follows  from  thia  that  there  is  no  description, 
which   might   not  be  seized  with  a.  greater  sei 
that  of  the  fundholder,  and  that  any  the  leas 
funds  would  be  a  more  flagrant  outrage  on  t 
property  is  made  sacred  and  secure,  than  cot 
perpetrated. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  consideration,— 
and  suffering  consequtnt  on  a  breach  of /a 
creditor. 

It  is  a  most  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  tY 
property  belongs  principally  to  monied  men  and 
rarely  much  property  in  the  funds  ;  if  they  bav 
their  unemployed  capital,  which  they  o 
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dtj8  or  weeks,  to  ftccompliBh  some  stock-jobbing  specnlstioiiy  or  till 
the^  find  for  it  a  more  profitable  imrflBtment.  Neither  has  the  Aristo- 
ency  or  Chmcb  considmble  deposite  in  the  fbnds :  moftt  of  the  former, 
fiom  waste  and  extraTagaiice,  are  steeped  in  debt  and  mortgage,  and, 
Dotwithstanding  their  enormoas  incomes,  from  rents,  tithes,  and  taxes, 
they  liave  hardly  a  shilling  to  spare  for  necessary  expenses  ;  and  the 
rich  Clergy,  from  similar  want  of  pmdence  and  eoonomy,  are  in  a  not 
less  embarrassed  predicament.  The  great  bulk,  therefore,  of  property 
penaanently  invested  in  the  public  securities  is  trost-pn^rty ;  property 
left  for  charitable  uses ;  property  belonging  to  suitors  in  Chancery ; 
small  sums  belonging  to  ofBcers  retired  from  service  in  the  army  and 
nayy ;  the  funds  of  friendly  societies  and  sayings'  banks ;  and  a  vast 
nQmber  of  small  annuitants,  consisting  of  minors,  orphans,  widows, 
old  maids,  bachelors,  and  families  retired  from  business  and  the  world, 
whose  sole  dependence  is  on  the  receipt  of  their  half-yearly  or  quarterly 
dividends,  and  who  having  vested  the  whole  proceeds  of  a  weary  life 
on  the  faith  of  the  nation,  any  attack  on  the  funds  would,  to  tbem,  be  as 
sodden  and  overwhelming  as  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  have  authentic  data  to  proceed  ;  we 
know,  from  accounts  laid  before  parliament,  the  number  of  public  an- 
nuitants, and  the  amount  of  property  vested  in  the  funds  on  account  of 
benefit  societies,  sayings'  banks,  and  suitors  in  Chancery.  From  a  par- 
liamentary paper,  (No.  41,  Session  1830,)  it  appears  the  total  number 
of  persons  receiving  half-yearly  dividends,  on  the  different  stocks,  con- 
stituting the  Public  Debt,  amounts  to  274,823  ;  of  which  number  there 
are  who  received, — 

Not  exceeding £5 

Not  exceeding  10 

Not  exceeding •  •  •  50 

Not  exceeding  • 100 

Not  exceeding •  •  •  200 

Not  exceeding  ••••••••  300 

Not  exceeding  ••••••  •  •  500 

Not  exceeding 1 000 

Not  exceeding 2000 

Exceeding 2000 

Several  annuitants  have  property  in  two  or  more  separate  stocks,  as 
ill  the  three  per  cents,  and  three-and-a-half  per  cents,  so  as  to  receive 
dividends  quarterly:  suppose  nearly  one-third  are  of  this  description, 
and,  instead  of  274,823,  there  are  only  200,000  national  creditors, 
who  share  among  them  the  whole  interest  of  twenty-eight  millions, 
payable  on  the  public  debt ;  in  which  case  each  receives,  on  an  average, 
only  £140  a-year. 

Think  of  the  consequence  of  extinguishing,  or  even  abridging  these 
petty  incomes  !  What  impoverishment  and  destitution  it  would  create 
among  widows,  orphans,  the  aged,  and  infirm.  How  many  funds, 
destined  for  charitable  uses,  or  for  mutual  assurance  agaiust  misfortune, 


•  •••  •••• 


83,609  persons. 

42.227 

ditto. 

97,307 

ditto. 

26,316 

ditto. 

15,209 

ditto. 

4,912 

ditto. 

3,077 

ditto. 

1,555 

ditto. 

450 

ditto. 

161 

ditto. 
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and  Bin  awed  with  difficalt^  out  of  tha  oKmingi  of  the  inda 
would  be  violsUd  1  From  officwl  ntortw,  in  1629,  it  appear*  tlu 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  half  anvUienof  conthbuton  to  Savings' 
wboaedepoaila  amount  to  upward*  of  17  milLiona.  In  ISSOthenni 
depoattorain  Saringfl' Bank*  in  Eogland  onljr,  WBB  367,812;  tlu 
investmenti  £13,060,25£,  aTeiaging  £34  to  each  depoutor. 
number  of  menben  of  FrieBdlj  Societiea,  in  1615,  antotu 
925,439  ;*  and  the  jnvperty  belODging  k>  them,  veated  in  the 
amounted  to  40  willione.  Theae  fonda  hare  been  raiaed  and  gua; 
bj  apecial  acta  of  pailiament,  lo  that  to  encroach  on  them  woui 
ebameleea  and  flagrant  vidation  of  the  public  engagemenla. 

It  ii  not,  hmvever,  the  public  annuitanta  onl^  that  would  an 
the  maaaure  we  are  conaidering ;  the  calamity  in  ita  direct  and  i 
conaequencea  would  lall  almoet  excluBivety  on  the  middling  and 
trimit  onUrt.  Nearly  the  whole  intereat  payable  on  the  I 
expended  in  support  of  the  domeatic  trade,  manufacturea,  an< 
culture  of  the  kingdmn.  A  large  portion  of  the  rerenue  of  the 
claaaea  ia  conMiuned  abroad,  in  the  support  of  menial  aervanta 
artide*  of  luxury,  which  create  hardly  any  traffic  or  empls] 
whereaa  the  incomes  of  the  public  annuitanta  are  chiefly  spent 
onnelvei,  in  the  employment  of  the  artisan  and  labourer,  and  in  d 
with  the  grocer,  baker,  butcher,  linen-dr^er,  victualler,  builde 
penter,  &c.  It  follows  that  any  diminution  in  a  rerenue  so  ex 
would  inflict  incalcolable  mischief  on  the  whole  internal  trai 
economy ;  it  would  be  the  moat  hurtful  of  all  remedies  that  ce 
applied  to  our  embarraMmeots  ;  for  there  is  no  other  description  < 
perty,  the  violation  of  which  would  cause  such  wide-spread  i 
distress,  and  mercantile  stagnation.  A  man,  therefore,  who 
forward  such  a  scheme  must  not  only  be  an  enemy  to  the  { 
welfare,  but  he  must  be  thoroughly  depraved,  and  an  alien  to  al 
principles  of  justice  and  feelings  of  humanity  which  fit  an  Individ 
social  communion  and  intercourse. 

We  come  to  the  third  and  lastcousideratioD,  namely, — Tkfjac 
a  breach  of  national  Jailk  viould  afford  for  the  perpeluaf 
uturped  and  pernicious  power. 

If  established  authority  be  adverse  to  the  general  interests,  wl 
tends  lo  ita  continuance  and  support  is  pernicious ; — whatever  s 
the  power  of  the  weak  and  nnprincipled  is  criminal.  If  the  govei 
of  this  country  be  so  administered  as  to  be  unjust  and  oppreaaive, 


■  ParliameDtary  Report,  No.  ua,  Seuioa  162*.  From  Mr.  PraU' 
I8S1  it  appears  Iheresrel,!!?  Vrieudly  SucielUs  in  Eagliind,  and  p 
DQinbeT  of  Diembers,  siace  ISIB,  has  augmeDtcd  tu  l,S0O,0fK>.wJ(h  a 
iDg  increase  of  funds.  It  is  (Ratifying  to  observe  tbn  pniKress  i 
Societies  and  Savings'  nsoka  id  both  Giest  Britain  and  Ireland.  T 
mnst  be  satiafactor;  to  ttiose  vrho  couiider  tbe  working  people  (le£c 
dence  and  foreiigbt.  The  Iruth  Is,  tbey  only  ipquirc  to  bv  made 
with  theii  real  interests,  and  then,  like  the  more  educated,  they  woul 
pursue  them. 
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ever  tends  to  avert  its  reform  or  prolong  its  existence  must  be  repro^ 
bated  by  every  fntriotic  mind.  Now  it  is  certain  that  to  tolerate  any 
the  least  attack  on  the  funds  would  plaee  an  uncontrolled  and  almost 
tmlinuted  power  at  the  mercy  of  the  administration.  Should  ministers 
be  once  allowed  openly  to  reduce  or  to  tax  the  public  annnitieSy  or  to 
encroach  upon  them  under  any  fonn,  they  would  possess  an  inex- 
htustiUe  resource  for  domestic  profusion  and  future  war.  The  idiole 
interest  of  the  Debt  would  be  at  their  mercy,  and,  in  g^radually  reducing 
it,  they  would  hare  the  means,  for  a  century  longer,  to  pursue  the  same 
career  of  folly  and  injustice  which  they  had  parsued  in  the  century  that 
is  past.  Thus  the  Debt,  instead  of  an  incumbrance,  would  be  a  retU 
treasuref  to  which  they  could  resort  on  every  emergency.  No  matter 
bow  small  the  tax  at  first  imposed ;  if  the  principle  be  once  admitted, 
they  might  gradually  augment  their  exactions  on  the  public  creditor ; 
the  machinery  would  be  made,  and  would  only  require  working ;  in  a 
word,  it  would  be  merely  retaining  the  money  in  their  own  hands, 
instead  of  paying  it  half-yearly  to  the  fundholder. 

The  first  step  in  this  proceeding  would  be  the  most  delicate,  and 
TeqpiTB  great  caution  and  considerable  hypocrisy  in  the  execution. 
First,  probably,  only  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  or  even  a  quarter  per  cent, 
would  be  proposed,  accompanied  with  deep  expressions  of  regpret  on  the 
unpeiious  necessity  that  had  rendered  necessary  such  a  painful  alter* 
native.  Having  got  the  handle  to  the  axe,  they  would  proceed  with  a 
slow  but  sure  step,  screwing  up  the  fund-tax,  like  the  income-tax,  till 
St  length  it  equalled,  in  amount,  the  dividends,  or,  in  a  word,  expunged 
the  Debt  I 

Such  a  villainous  procedure  would,  doubtless,  raise  a  great  outcry ; 
many  would  exclaim  against  the  violation  of  public  Jaithf  and  of  the 
injastioe  of  sacrificing  a  pari  for  the  whoie ;  but  ministers  would  easily 
find  excuses.  They  would  first  eat  up  all  their  former  declarations  on 
^e  great  advantages  of  national  integrity  ^  and  would  expatiate  on 
the  great  advantages  of  national  bankruptcy.  They  would  plead  the 
alteration  in  the  currency  as  one  pretext  for  their  injustice ;  they  would 
nrge  the  great  law  of  telf'pretervation^  which  forbids  either  individuals 
or  nations  to  bind  themselves  to  their  own  destruction;  they  would 
enlarge  on  the  impolicy  and  unreasonaUeness  of  adhering  to  engage- 
ments that  would  destroy  the  sources  of  productive  industry,  and, 
ultimately,  entail  ruin  on  all  classes,  even  the  annuitants  themselves. 
^tly,  they  would  plead  the  example  of  other  states,  of  their  "  magna* 
nimous  and  ang^t  allies,*'— the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
Protocol  conferences, — all  of  whom  had  been  once  or  twice  bankrupt, 
^  necessitated  to  compound  with  their  creditors.  The  knavery  and 
sophistry  of  such  reasoning  would  be  apparent  to  all ;  but  the  majority 
being  b^efited  by  the  injustice,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  inclined  to 
^nk  at  the  transaction,  and  the  poor  fundholder  become  the  scape-goat 
of  the  community. 

It  may  appear  improbable,  at  first  sight,  that  a  government,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  a  regard  to  ^<  property,  morality,  religion,"  and  an 


A 
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ahborr«ace  of  "  blupbemj."  •bonU  naort  U  sncb  &  dttgncafu 
diSDt,  to  gucb  unprincipled  lophistry ;  eapecially ,  too,  u  ■  bn 
national  faith  would  be  a  Tiolation  of  the  principle  to  which  thi 
been  accustoiDM],  od  all  occaaioiu,  to  Mcribe  the  pnMperitj,  gloi 
independence,  of  the  empire.  This,  certainly,  at  firet  view, 
improbable ;  but,  if  we  examine  the  subject  more  cloeely,  we  oh 
that  it  is  DOt  wilhont  precedent,  and  tluU  it  would  be  leu  incoi 
with  fenner  jrracticai  than  ibitner  profettiont  of  oar  rulera. 

Firat,  there  is  the  Bank  Restriction  Act. of  1797.  This  m 
in  its  nature,  was  iiill  ai  nnpriacipW  an  attack  on  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  sacrednen  of  prenons  engagements  as  a  bn 
national  faith  couid  possibly  be.  Secondly,  there  are  various  i 
aione  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — tbe  passing  of  bills  of  indenu 
all  sorts  of  ciimes-~the  forging  of  French  assignata — tbe  ati 
Copenhagen — the  blowing  up  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  tbe  a 
Terceira:  all  these  measures  are  so  atrocioos,  so  repugnant  Xt 
principle  of  law,  homanity,  and  justice,  that  it  would  be  chimeri 
the  highest  decree,  to  suppose  that  the  men  who  could  advise  ai 
licip&te  in  them,  would  be  scrupulous  in  the  obaerrance  of  their  ( 
ments  with  the  public  creditor. 

Yet  the  shame,  tlie  disfrrnce,  the  infam;  of  a  breach  of  iaitli 
be  so  great ;  it  would  lay  bare  so  completely  the  unprincipled  p( 
the  last  fi>Tty  years ;  it  would  so  entirely  unmask  die  principles 
Oligarchy,  exposing  them  to  such  execmtion  and  derision,  that  i 
expect  it  to  be  staved  off  to  the  last  day  ;  and  when,  at  lengtl 
attempted,  it  will  be  disguised,  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  to  1 
deformity  from  the  world.  Come,  howeTer,  it  must;  for  then 
other  alternative  likely  to  be  adopted ;  the  contest  is  betwixt  re 
tithe,  and  high  official  emolnments  on  one  hand,  and  the  payn 
tbe  dividends  on  the  other:  to  pay  the  latter  tbe  former  n 
sacrificed.  But  can  any  one  doubt  the  issue  of  the  conflict  ? 
be  doubted  which  party  will  go  to  the  wail,  ahould  the  Bor0D| 
prietors  continue  to  monopolise  the  franchises  of  the  people ' 
lords  of  the  soil  possess  all  politicai  poioer ;  they  have  the  boi 
the  barracks,  and  tbe  powder-mills  at  their  command ;  they  wj 
care  of  themselves;  and,  judging  from  the  facts  we  have  i 
rated,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  their  love  of  justice  is  so  c 
as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  ALL  to  preserve  inviolate 
faith. 

Before,  however,  the  fundholdei'S  are  sHcrificml,  all  other  clnsi 
bo  degraded:  eo  Iitth  will  Lc  the  lioroughmimgers  to  touch  theii 
fitalking-horee  of  public  credit,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  sup 
on  the  ruins  of  the  other  orders  of  society.  First,  probably,  ai 
most  exposed  to  their  attacks,  the  poor-rate  will  be  attempted  ; 
order  come  tbe  other  unrepretented  interests  of  the  communi 
profits  of  all  the  productirc  classes^thc  farmers,  merchants,  and 
men.  If  the  degradation  of  these  classes,  if  the  appropriation 
whole  of  their  revtiuue,  except  that  portion  necessary  to  a  bare  t 
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ence,  be  insufficient,  then  the  fundholder  will  be  amailed,  rather  than 
rent  and  tithe  shonld  be  materially  reduced.  This  is  what  we  call  the 
CATASTROPnE  OP  THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  Without  a  parliamentary 
reform  all  classes  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Wben  the  full  payment  of  the  dividends  encroaches  on  the  sources  of 
their  own  incomes,  they  will  be  forcibly  reduced,  and  the  only  favour 
shown  to  the  fundholder  will  be  that  of  being  l(zst  devoured! 

We  hare  thus  briefly  traced  what  appears  likely  to  be  the  catastrophe 
of  the  funding  system,  the  consequence  of  an  attack  on  the  funds,  its 
flagrant  injustice,  the  distress  and  suffering  it  would  occasion,  and  the 
lasting  impunity  it  would  afford  to  corruption  and  misgovemment.  We 
were  anxious  to  do  this  at  the  present  moment,  because  if  by  any  unfore- 
aeen  event  the  hopes  of  the  nation  should  be  a  second  time  shipwrecked 
in  regard  to  the  *'  Bill"  and  the  Tories  regain  their  ascendancy,  it  is 
not  improbable  the  desperate  expedient  of  robbing  the  fundholder  would 
be  tried,  in  order  to  silence  the  cry  of  a  starving  population  for  economy 
and  reform.  We  trust,  however,  the  public  will  be  on  its  guard  against 
this  horrible  project ;  like  all  frauds,  it  will  be  clandestinely  and  insidi- 
ously introduced ;  therefore  it  behoves  them  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert. 
So  long  as  the  Debt  is  safcy  it  is  the  best  ally  of  the  People,  but  the 
moment  it  is  violated,  it  is  the  best  ally  of  Corruption. 

If  a  general  sacrifice  be  required  to  save  the  country,  a  change  in  the 
representation  is  an  indispensable  preliminary.  The  House  of  Commims, 
in  lieu  of  representing  the  people,  represents  only  the  government  which 
it  ought  to  control,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  executive,  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  church,  the  army,  navy,  and  public  offices.  Embodying 
soch  pflfftial  interests,  the  general  weal  must  be  invariably  compromised, 
and  no  equitable  settlement  can  be  made.  Admit  the  intelligence  and 
property  of  the  nation  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  public  councils, 
and  the  best  and  most  salutary  measures  must  necessarily  be  adopted, 
and  equity  and  safety  found  for  all.  v 

This  is  ail  the  people  require ;  they  do  not  want  pity  nor  charity  ; 
and  those  who,  during  their  periodical  sufferings,  are  constantly  preach- 
ing PATIBVCK  to  a  famishing  population,  would  do  well  to  change  the 
word  for  justice  firom  their  rulers.  Justice  from  oppression  is  a 
virtue ;  patience  under  undeserved  suffering  a  crime  ! 
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GEKZBAL   rsITTCIPLKS   OP  TAXATIOX    AND  FINAITCl 

Wb  cannot  do  beON  than  pre&c«  the  Babjecta  of  thii  clu^)t«T  b; 
a  f«w  general  priBciplea  of  taxation  and  finance ;  they  an  j»n 
taken  from  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  for  tha  moat 
ao  Belf-evident  that  it  is  auperflnona  to  adduce  any  arf|;nment 
■npport  or  elnddatiDn ;  and  the  otben  may  be  inferred  1^  a  very 
train  of  reasoning.  Yet  meunrea  inconaulant  with  them  have 
been  advaDced  by  men  of  reputed  abilitiea,  bat  have  been  aotei 
■nccewiTe  adminurtrationa,  aonnally  lapported  in  parliament,  i 
tolled  in  palitical  publicationa.  Thia  may  create  a  necewity  fc 
explanatory  obaervaUonc,  and  which  we  afaall  snl^oin  in  a  i 
paragraph  immediately  af^r  each  conaecntive  propoeition. 

I.  l^e  annual  income  of  a  nation  conaiala  of  the  united  pn 
ila  agriculbire,  manufacturee,  commerce,  and  industry.  This 
ia  the  aonree  from  which  the  inliabitanta  derive  the  necessane 
forta,  and  Inxurie*  of  life ;  distributed,  aocoidisg'  to  their  atat 
varions  proportions,  and  from  which  the  pablic  rerenve,  necea 
eivil  government  and  external  sdminiatration,  is  deriTed. 

In  every  nation  a  part  of  the  annual  incsoma  most  be  wil 
from  the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  e 
tration  of  justice,  and  other  public  purposes.  The  aum  thos  witl 
however  reasonable  and  necessary,  is  abstracted  from  the  fundi 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and,  consequently,  lesaens  thei: 
of  enjoyment.  Taxation,  therefore,  though  necessary,  is  a 
evil,  and  it  is  a  poor  set-off  to  allege  against  thia  evil  that  it  ma; 
gradnally  augmented,  operate  as  a  motive  to  greater  industry  a 
nomy  in  the  people.  The  natural  desire  of  advancement  in  lift 
participate  in  its  pleasures,  are  sufficient  inducements  to  fruga! 
industry  without  Uie  artificial  goad  of  the  tax-gatherer.  But  taii 
not  only  encroached  on  luxuries,  but  on  the  comforts  and  necess 
the  productive  classes,  and  it  is  mere  sophistry  to  all^e  that  t 
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eitfaer  harmless  or  beneficial ;  that  they  either  letam  hy  other  chati'- 
nels,  or  are  a  s/wr  to  industry.  That  whkh  is  taken  and  consumed 
can  nerer  be  returned  bj  any  channel ;  and  that  can  never  form  a  spur 
to  industry  f  which  lesaens  the  rewards  by  which  industry  b  excited  and 
put  in  motion. 

II.  The  portion  of  national  income,  which  can  be  appropriated  to 
public  purposes,  and  the  possible  amount  of  taxation,  are  limited ;  and 
we  are  apparently  adranced  to  that  limit. 

That  the  amount  of  taxation  is  limited,  and  that  we  have  reached 
that  limit,  di  pretty  evident  from  the  generally  low  rate  of  profits  and 
wages.  The  burthens  which  peculiarly  press  on  prodtictiTe  industry 
hare  been  enumerated  (p.  279).  ''  When,"  says  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  '*  the 
taxes  which  affect  the  industrious  classes  are  increased,  such  increase 
must  either  immediately  fall  wholly  on  profits  or  wages,  or  partly  on 
the  one  and  partly  on  the  other.  If  it  fall  on  profits,  it  makes,  of  course, 
an  equivalent  deduction  from  them;  and  if  it  fall  on  wages,  it  pro* 
portionally  depresses  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people."* 
We  have  arrived  i^  the  anomalous  state  in  finance  when  two  and  two  do 
not  make  four.  Were  additional  taxes  imposed,  instead  of  increasing, 
they  would  probably  diminish  the  total  amount  by  impairing  the  sources 
from  which  tiiey  would  be  derived.  The  effect  of  augmented  taxes 
beyond  national  ability  was  finely  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
The  revenue  of  Ireland,  in  1807,  amounted  to  £4,378,000.  Between 
that  year  and  the  conclusion  of  the  war  taxes  were  imposed,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  chancellors  of  the  exchequer,  were  to 
produce  £3,400,000,  or  to  augment  the  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
£7,700,000.  What  was  the  result?  Why,  th^  in  the  year  1821,  when 
that  amount  ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the  whole 
revenue  of  Irelimd  amounted  only  to  £3,844,000,  being  £553,000  less 
than  in  1807,  previously  to  one  farthing  of  these  additumal  taxes  having 
been  imposed.  Take  another  example  of  the  effect  of  a  seasonable 
reduction  of  taxes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Between  the  years  1823 
and  1827  taxes  were  repealed  to  the  amount  of  £9,182,571,  but  the 
nett  loos  sustained  by  the  revenue  was  only  to  the  amount  oiP  £3,308,316 : 
the  enormous  difference  of  £5,874,255  being  made  up  by  increased 
consumption.  The  Whig  ministry  repealed  duties  to  die  amount  of 
£4,477,000  in  1831,  but  the  depresnon  in  all  the  great  brandies  of 
national  industry  has  prevented  the  loss  sustained  by  the  revenue  from 
being  supplied  by  increased  consumption  in  the  proportion  experienced 
by  their  predecessors. 

III.  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  as  neariy  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they 
respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.     The  expense  of 
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gorernnient  to  individnalB  ■■  like  the  expenm  of  maragemen 
joint  tenantc  of  aa  estate,  who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  pr 
to  their  respective  ioteretts  in  the  estate,  la  the  observance  or 
of  this  maxim  oonaiats  what  is  called  the  eqmiity  or  ineqit 
taxation. 

IV.  The  tax  which  ereiy  individual  is  bound  to  paj  onght  to 
tain  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  p 
the  quantity  to  be  paid  ought  all  to  be  clew  and  plain  to  the  con 
and  to  every  other  person.  When  it  ia  otherwise,  the  tax-paye 
more  or  leaa  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  af 
the  tax  on  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror 
^Igravation,  some  perquisite  or  advantage  to  himself. 

The  AsBMsed  Tum,  especially  the  inhabited  bouse  doty,  an 
duties  of  Excise,  contravene  this  principle. 

V.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  ai 
out  of  the  pot^ets  of  the  people  aa  little  as  possiUe,  over  ani 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  atate.  A  tax  ma' 
take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  mc 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  in  the  four  following  ways  :- 
the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  greater  number  of  ofiicera,  whose 
may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  win 
quisites  may  impose  another  additioDsl  tax  upon  the  people.  Se 
it  may  obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  discourage  the 
applying  to  certain  branches  of  business  which  might  give  main 
and  employment  to  great  multitudes.  While  it  obliges  the  p 
pay,  it  may  thus  diminish,  or  perhaps  destroy,  some  of  the  fund 
might  enable  them  more  easily  to  do  to.  Thirdly,  by  the  for 
and  penaltiea  which  those  individuals  incur  who  attempt  onsucc 
to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  min  them,  and  thereby  put 
to  the  benefit  which  the  coramuni^  might  have  received  from  t 
ployment  of  their  capitals.  Fourthly,  by  snbjectiag  the  peopli 
frequent  visits  and  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  n 
poee  them  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppreasio 
though  vexation  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  expense,  it  ia  certain! 
Talent  to  the  expense  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to 
himself  from  it. 

Our  Excise  and  Custom  Duties,  which  fom 
income,  are  mostly  a  violation  of  this  princtp 
principal  objects  of  our  aristocratic  legislatoi 
necessariea,  not  luxuriea ;'  secondly,  to  ts 
Hins  they  have  been  cutting  away,  not  at  re 
revenue;  they  have  been  reaping  the  seed, 
have  finally  exemplified  the  Fable  of  the  Got 
Thoee  who  recommend  a  direct  tax  on  prope 
will  enable  the  country  to  meet  its  pecuniary 
the  waste  and  folly  of  our  fiscal  administralio 

VI.  In  time  of  war  taxes  may  be  raised  to  a  greater  height  t\. 
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be  easily  borne  In  peaceable  times  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  additional 
taxes,  together  with  the  surplus  of  the  peace  establishment,  applied  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  intended  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  a  nation  to  bear  taxes 
is  increased  in  consequence  of  its  being  engaged  in  war.  The  contrary 
is  always  the  case.  Labour,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
are  the  sources  from  which  all  revenue  is  derived.  Some  of  them  may 
be  ameliorated,  but  they  are  depressed  on  the  whole,  and  do  not  attain 
the  solid  prosperity  they  would  have  attained,  had  not  war  intervened. 
But  the  necessity  of  the  war,  real  or  imaginary,  has  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  public  mind,  and  reconciles  the  community  to  submit  to 
privations,  which,  in  peaceable  times,  would  be  accounted  insuppor- 
table. The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which  the  proposition  is  intended  to  be 
understood. 

VII.  The  expense  of  modern  wars  has  been  generally  so  g^eat,  that 
the  revenue  raised  within  the  year  has  been  insufficient  to  pay  it;  hence 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  system  of  funding,  or  antici- 
pation. 

Various  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  increased  expense  of  modern 
wars :  the  nature  of  our  military  weapons ;  the  entire  separation  of  the 
character  of  the  soldier  from  that  of  the  citizen ;  the  system  of  colonies 
and  foreign  settlements,  in  consequence  of  which  a  contest,  that  a  few 
centuries  ago  would  have  been  decided  by  a  battle  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  contending  nations,  now  extends  the  ravages  of  war  to  every  part 
of  the  globe :  and,  since  the  imaginary  system  of  the  balance  of  power 
has  prevailed,  large  sums  have  been*  granted  by  states,  like  England, 
niore  opulent  than  wise,  as  subsidies  to  others,  supposed  to  be  interested 
in  the  common  cause.  While  these  causes  have  led  to  great  expense, 
the  increase  of  national  wealth  has  supplied  the  means,  and  the  Rulers 
of  this  nation,  in  particular,  by  artfully  supporting  the  illusion  of  a 
Sinking  Fund,  and  a  well  regfulated  system  of  transfer  of  stock,  have 
been  able  to  draw  forth  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people 
than  any  other  government  in  the  world. 

VI I I.  In  every  year  of  war,  where  the  funding  system  is  adopted, 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt  is  increased ;  and  the  total  increase  of 
<iebt,  during  the  war,  depends  on  its  duration,  and  the  annual  excess 
of  the  expenditure  above  the  revenue. 

IX.  In  every  year  of  peace,  the  excess  of  the  revenue  above  the  ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ; 
^  the  amount  discharged  during  any  period  of  peace  depends  upon 
the  length  of  its  continuance,  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  surplus. 

X.  If  the  periods  of  war,  compared  with  those  of  peace,  and  the 
annual  excess  of  the  war  expenditure,  compared  with  the  annual  savings 
during  the  peace  establishment,  be  so  related,  that  more  debt  is  con- 
tracted in  every  war  than  is  discharged  in  the  succeeding  peace,  the 
consequence  is  a  perpetual  increase  of  debt;  and  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence must  be,  its  amount  to  a  magnitude  which  the  nation  is  unable 
to  bear. 

2b 
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XI.  Th»  only  eBectnal  renodiM  to  tiiii  <kiwer  are  the  cxtei 
the  relative  lengths  of  the  perioda  of  peace ;  frngality  in  peao 
liahmenta ;  leaiemag  the  war  expenses  ;  the  increase  of  taxes,  ' 
permanent  or  levied  during  war. 

XII.  If  the  three  former  of  these  remedies  be  impracticable, 
forms  the  aiil;r  resource.  By  increasing  the  war  taxes,  the  sum  i 
to  be  raised  by  loan  is  lessened.  By  increasing  the  taxet  in 
jpeace,  tbe  aum  applicable  to  the  discbarge  of  debt  is  increaoed. 
meaHure*  may  be  followed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  saringa, 
of  peace,  may  be  brought  to  an  equality  with  tbe  surplus  exp< 
in  time  of  war,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  periods  of  the 
live  durstion  ahall  be  the  same,  for  centuries  to  come,  that  th 
been  for  a  century  pasL 

The  difficulty,  and  even  impossibility,  of  a  further  increase  < 
has  been  considered.  Every  oew  imposition,  as  tbe  limit  to  i 
u^roacbee,  becomes  more  oppressive  and  more  unprodactive ; 
Government  adhere  to  an  expenditure  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
to  support,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  national,  or  more  properly 
aient  bankruptcy.  So  long  as  the  practice  was  followed  of  di 
almost  all  the  war  expense*  by  loons,  and  imposing  taxes  only 
pat/ment  of  inleretl,  tbe  burdens  of  war  were  so  lightly  felt, 
promptneas  of  the  Aristocracy  to  engage  in  war  was  scaicely  mi 
leatraJnt.  Had  the  sappliee  been  raised  within  the  year,  and 
them  by  direct  taxation,  tbe  preaaure  would  have  been  so  gre 
it  would  have  probably  stimulated  the  people  to  restrain  their  nil' 
engaging  in  hostilities  for  remote  and  delusive  objects.  Justice 
terity  required  this.  Every  generation  has  its  own  struggles  a 
tests.  Of  these  and  these  only  it  ought  to  bear  the  burden  ; 
great  evil  of  the  Funding  System  is,  Uiat  it  enables  nations  to 
the  cost  of  present  follies  to  succeeding  generations. 

XIII.  When  taxation  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
adequate  to  meet  a  war  expenditure  are  raised  within  the  y 
alUrs  of  the  nation  will  go  on  under  the  preasure  of  existing  I 
but  without  a  continual  accumulation  of  debt,  which  would  U 
in  bankruptcy.  So  long  as  taxation  is  below  this  standard,  ac 
tion  of  debt  advances;  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  raise 
to  the  proper  height.  If  it  should  ever  be  carried  beyond  this  s 
a  gradual  discharge  of  the  existing  burdens  will  be  obtained  ;  ai 
circumstances  will  take  place  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  taxal 
short  of  or  exceeds  the  standard  of  average  expenditure. 

XIV.  The  excest  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  oi 
iitg  Fund  by  which  public  debt  can  be  discharged.  Tt 
the  revenue  and  the  diminution  of  expense  are  the  only  mi 
this  Sinking  Fund  can  be  enlarged,  and  its  operation  n 
•flecttial ;  and  all  Khetnes  for  discharging  the  National  Dcu>,  ■< 
ii%  Funds  operating  by  componnd  interest,  or  in  any  other  i 
vulesa  so  far  M  they  are  founded  on  this  principle,  are  illosory. 

Both  these  propoaitions  have  been  sufficiently  established  in  ou 
sition  of  the  Funding  System. 
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The  labotm  of  Mr.  Hnme  and  Sir  Henry  Pamell  are  an  instance 
of  what  the  ability  and  persererance  of  a  few  individuals  may  accomplish. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  good  effected  as  the  evil  prevented  that 
entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Under  the  long  leaden 
and  unprofitable  administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  all  the  great  branches 
of  puUic  expenditure  had  been  annually  augmenting ;  and  bow  hx  this 
progression  would  have  extended,  had  not  Mr.  Hume,  supported  by  a 
small  phalanx  of  honest  persons,  commenced  his  exposures,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  His  mode  of  attack  could  not  be  parried :  though  an 
unofficial  man  himself,  he  showed  as  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  public  accounts  as  John  Wilson  Croker,  Peregrine 
Conrtenay,  or  any  other  veteran  placeman.  Even  Sir  T.  Gooch  and 
Lord  Whamcliffe  were  constrained  to  admit  the  value  of  his  services, 
and  the  reductions  effected  in  the  public  departments,  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  are  chiefly  attributable  to  him  and  the 
gentleman  we  have  mentioned. 

In  the  course  of  this  section  we  purpose  to  bring  together  some  of 
the  more  palpable  abuses  in  the  government  expenditure,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  many  of  which  the  public  is  indebted  to  a  valuable  work 
of  Sir  Henry  PameD,  On  Financial  Reform.  We  intend  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  gentleman's  publication,  though  we  cannot  say  the  member 
for  Queen's  County  Is  an  object  of  our  exclusive  admiration :  he  is  too 
much  of  a  doctrinaire  for  us,  and  appears  to  repose  too  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  dogmas  of  the  Ricardo  school, — the  disciples  of  which 
know  as  much  about  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  and  the  causes 
and  remedies  of  its  embarrassments,  as  the  natives  of  Kamschatka. 
But  this  infirmity  of  the  honourable  Baronet  does  not  impair  the  utility 
of  the  fiicts  he  has  published,  nor  depreciate  the  important  information 
collected  by  the  Finance  Conunittee  of  1828,  over  which  he  so  ably 
presided. 

The  following  is  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  list  of  the  several  departments 
entrusted  with  the  business  of  expending  the  public  money,  pursuant  to 
the  general  appropriation  of  it  by  parliament: — 

1.  The  Tieasury,  incladiog  the  Commissariat  Department  in  1887^  £80,642 

2.  TheExchequer 48,000 

3.  The  Audit- Office  in  1828 S2,077 

4.  The  Bank  of  England,  do 267,597 

6.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fond,  do 10,850 

6.  The  Civil  Department  of  the  Army,  do 108,8S7 

7.  Do.  of  the  Navy,  do 179,647 

8.  Do.  of  the  Ordnance  (the  Tower  and  Pall  Mall,)  do. 67,961 

£779,911 


The  expense  of  the  Treasury  department  was,  in  1 797,  only  £44,066 ; 
so  that  it  has  nearly  doubled;  although  the  revenue,  the  superintending 
of  whiofa  constitutes  the  chief  business  of  the  treasury,  was  as  great  as 
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in  1827.  Does  ndt  this  show  the  pniwiaa  with  which  salsr 
been  increased,  uid  offices  multiplied?  There  are  BO  fewer  thai 
clerks  in  the  treasury,  who  receive  salaries  amouiiLiiig  tu  £10i 
of  these  fifteen  receive  £I,60U  a-year  each  and  upwards.  Thei 
are  little  more  than  nominal ;  Lliey  seldum  attend  their  offices 
look  over  the  newspapers;  many  uf  them  hold  two  or  more  a& 
sinecures;  yet  with  all  their  official  appoiutmenta,  so  little  a 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  that  thej  may  be  moHily  seen 
about  town  in  their  Btanhopea,  and  whiling  their  time  in  the  club- 
The  Exchequer. —-thiM  is  oue  of  the  most  absurd  and  I 
establishments  under  goveromeDt.  Aa  the  cliief  duty  of  the  ex 
is  that  of  superintendence,  in  taking  care  that  there  are  no  u 
public  money  by  the  Treasury  contrary  to  parliamentary  dire< 
ought  to  be  discharged  by  a  very  foiv  officers,  or  altogether  ab 
However,  ueither  economy  nor  conuuon  sense  are  objects  soug 
attained.  The  forms  by  which  business  is  carried  on  are  extremt 
quated  and  ridiculous,  and  as  remote  from  modern  practice  as  t 
veyance  of  merchandize  by  packhorse  and  bells  is  from  the  cb 
and  despatch  of  a  raii-road.  Our  limits  will  only  admit  of 
description  of  the  constitution  of  this  office,  and  the  mnrnmc 
nonsense  daily  perpetrated  there. 

The  Exchequer  is  divided  into  seven  diflerent  departmen' 
tollers,  the  pells,  the  king's  remembrancer,  the  lord  treasure 
auditor's  office,  the  tally-court,  and  the  pipe-office.  The  pij 
alone  has  seven  subsidiary  absurdities;  amuug  these  are  the  clerl 
nichills,  the  clerk  of  the  estreats,  and  the  cursitor  baron; 
which,  are  eight  swoni  attomies,  two  boai'd-end  clerks,  am 
clerks  attached  to  the  sworn  attorniee.  From  the  inquiries  of  a 
mentaiy  cornmission,  it  seems  these  are  nearly  all  sinecurists. 
the  witnesses  examined  bad  been  in  the  office,  one  eight  and  tl; 
twenty-five  years,  and  tliey  stated,  during  tliat  time,  five  out 
eight  attomies  never  came  near  the  office,  living  in  the  count 
considerable  distance  from  London.  The  duties  of  their  clerl 
not  more  onerous.  Three  of  them  were  at  school  long  aftei 
appointed  to  their  situations.  One  of  them  admitted  that,  suhse 
to  bis  nomioatiou,  be  was  five  years  at  school  at  Chelsea,  two  3 
a  conveyancer's  office,  and  that  he  now  practised  aa  n  barriati 
might  look  iato  the  office  once  iu  a  mouth.  Tlio  hoard-eitd 
laboured  uader  similar  tack  of  duties;  and  as  to  the  clerk  of  then 
the  name  ia  sufficient  to  indicate  his  heavy  and  responsible  functi 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  E\dieqner  is,  yearly  to  send  down  fiv 
rolls  of  parchment  to  the  sheriffs,  containing  accounu  of  ei 
debtors  to  the  croivn  during  the  last  300  years.  The  sheriff  if 
to  summon  a  jur)',  in  order  to  ascertain  what  money  is  due  Ur  the 
on  the  roll.  The  sending  of  the  roll  down  and  up  again,  oc 
considerable  expense,  and  is  as  useless  a  ta.sk  as  the  labonrsof  Sic 
The  farcical  ceremony  of  passing  the  sheriHii'  accounts  ii  of  a  piei 
the  rest,  and  rescmblas  a  game  on  the  draught-board.     Under  tl 
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tcnoe  of  testing  the  account,  the  practice  is  to  throw,  in  the  presence 
of  the  cars  iter  baron,  small  copper  coins  behind  a  hat,  from  one  little 
8qaare  of  the  cloth  on  the  tahle  to  another;  when  the  sheriffs*  accounts 
are  correct,  a  person  cries  out  **  tot;**  when  inaccurate,  another  person 
cries  **  nel;*'  and  according  as  these  words  are  uttered,  the  copper 
coins  are  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  chequers  to  another.  All  these 
antics  were,  probably,  of  use  prior  to  the  invention  of  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping,  but  are  now  as  irrelevant  as  the  idle  pageaat  of  a  coro- 
nation or  lord  mayor's  show. 

The  manner  in  which  the  public  money  is  paid  in  to  the  tellers  is  a 
similar  burlesque  on  real  life.  There  are  four  tellers,  and  each  has  a 
little  pew  or  cabin,  in  which  he  or  his  deputy  sits,  with  a  suitable  com- 
plement of  clerks,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
nominally  paid  to  him,  but  in  reality  to  the  clerks  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, three  of  whom  attend  in  an  adjoining  room  to  receive  the  money 
paid  out  of  the  Bank  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  again.  The  tellers, 
under  the  mockery  of  receiving  the  stamp,  excise,  and  other  duties, 
sign  a  parchment,  written  in  a  mixture  of  Latin  or  Saxon,  or  other 
jargon,  which  is  as  unintelligible  to  any  one  but  a  teller  as  the  unknown 
tongues  of  Mr.  Irving.  They  next  pass  a  roll  through  a  pipe  into  a  room 
below,  and  there  it  is  cut  into  a  particular  shape,  and  carried  to  the 
auditors  of  the  Exchequer.  A  wooden  tally  was  formerly  used,  which, 
within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  exchanged  for  one  of  parchment. 
But  the  inconvenience  and  absurdity  of  the  formality  is  so  great,  that 
Exchequer  payments  have  been  lately  abolished,  and  they  are  now 
managed  by  clerks  of  the  Treasury. 

From  Madox's  History  of  the  Court  of  Excliequer^  it  appears, 
scarcely  any  alteration  has  be^  made  in  this  department  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough.  There  are  vested  rights, 
claims  of  seniority,  and  reversionary  interests  in  the  way;  and  no  reform 
can  be  introduced  till  all  these  expectancies  are  satisfied,  and  it  has  been 
the  policy  hitherto  to  take  special  care  such  expectancies  never  shall  be 
satisfied,  by  promptly  filling  up  every  vacant  appointment  the  moment 
it  occurs.  The  most  valuable  sinecures  in  the  Exchequer  are  held  by 
peers  and  their  relatives,  and  the  emolument,  fees,  and  patronage  are 
80  great,  that  it  can  hardly  excite  surprise  the  carnival  doings  we  have 
described  have  been  so  carefully  preserved. 

For  the  gratification  of  tax  payers  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the 
sums  annually  swamped  in  the  **  great  Exchequer  job.*' 

Auditor's  Office  £       '•     d. 

Salaries    iS,004    9    2} 

Contingencies  unknown  from  the  want  of  documents,  in  an  office 
professing  to  check  alt  the  other  departments  of  the  state. 

Pells'  Office.    Salaries £7,606    9  10 

ContiDgencies 70  15    3 

7.677    6     I 

Carried  forward... •£20,081  14    8^ 
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BtDoght  forward. . .  .tMfiSl 
TeUen'  Offices. 

Marquii  Camden's  SaUriea S,TO0    0    0 

Cunlingencie* 118     »  11 

6,0U 

Earl  BalhDKt'*  Salariea    S,aoO 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Yorka's  Salaries ^J*^ 

SpeDc«r  Perciral,  Etq.'t Salaries .•-     6,i96 

Four  Money  Portert I,W> 

ContingaDcial  of  the  four  depanmenla,  eiolutiTe  of  ilaUoa- 

nj,  the  eipcDM  of  nhieli  U  nnkBown "* 

£44,793 

Of  thit  sum  about  cme-fourtb  is  paid  for  litwcwM,  M  cm 
that  in  the  words  of  the  retuni,  "  the  Teller  is  empowered  by  his 
to  appoint  ■  deputy,  who  tnnsacts  all  the  business  of  the  office. 
Teller  himself  doea  not,  nor  hu  it  been  usual  for  him,  to  execu 
part  of  it  whatsoever." 

The  Auditor  is  virtually  a  sinecure;  the  tnoitey  porttri,  wbo  f 
the  heavy  drudgery  of  carrying  sUps  of  paper  and  parchment,  a 
indifferently  well;  and  there  are  five  heads  of  offices  who  have  d 
to  act  for  them  "  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  office 
any  occasional  absence." 

The  fallowing  gives  an  account  of  the  salaries  received  for  *' 
Hbility,"  and  of  those  paid  for  ^ork. 


Total  expense  in  salariei 41,296 

PoQT  TeUen  at  £l,TDO  per  annnin £10,800 

One  Auditor    4,eM 

Five  Headsof  Deputments S,400 

Foar  Moae}'  Poilere £1,020-4    0 

Deduct  as  wages  120    4    o 


"l  ft 


t  for  Sbecnrei  or  "  Reaponsibili 
SaJarieB< 

<  for  Work 


The  CommisBioners  of  1831  recommen 
machinery  should  he  entirely  swept  ana] 
a  new  office  upon  a  new  syBtero — but  then. 
routine  in  such  cases,  the  public  will  ha' 
for  the  new,  and  pensioDS  and  coropensat 

The  Audit  O^ce.— This  is  as  snug  ai 
in  the  public  department*.  Were  a  pro| 
the  public  accooDta,  this  office  might  be 
attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  audit 
was  set  about  is  a  very  apt  specimen  of  t 
men^  abifses  in  those  days.     A  chairm 
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salary  £1,500;  four  newmemberSy  each  £1,200;  a  Becretary,  a  foreigner, 
£1,000;  aix  iiuipectorB,  each  £600;  and  eight  additional  examiners;  with 
numerona  other  appointments,  which  increased  the  expense  from  about 
£14,000  to  £38,000;  and  after  all  the  establishment  was  made  less 
efficient  than  nnder  the  old  and  less  expensiye  system. 

Civii  Department  of  the  iirmy.— The  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
forces  is  a  sinecure.  The  business  is  performed  by  a  deputy  and  three 
cashiers.  As  each  of  these  persons  has  a  power  of  drawing  money  out 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  his  own  order,  the  effect  of  the  office  being 
a  sinecure  is  to  diminish  considerably  the  security  of  the  public*  It  is 
also  attended  with  this  further  inconvenience,  that  it  multiplies  the  num- 
ber of  imprest  accountants,  and  thus  augments  the  difficult  of  establish- 
ing a  proper  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts. 

The  account  called  Army  Extraordinaries  is  liable  to  great  abuse 
and  mystification.  Under  this  head,  payments  are  made  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  army ;  the  sums  voted  by  parliament  seldom  ex- 
ceed £900,  while  the  sum  expended  commonly  amounts  to  three  mil- 
lions. This  scheme  serves  to  conceal  from  the  public  a  great  deal  of 
wasteful  and  illegal  expenditure ;  for  instance,  the  sum  paid  at  home  to 
colonial  agents,  and  the  sum  drawn  from  abroad  for  colonial  expenses, 
although  they  are  wholly  for  civil  colonial  purposes,  are  paid  as  army 
extraordinaries,  and  without  any  previous  vote  of  parliament ;  which  m 
thus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  H.  Pamell,  mislead  by  the  annual 
production  of  an  account  with  **  a  perfectly  false  title." 

The  employing  of  Commissumers  of  Accounti  abroad  was  suggested 
in  consequence  of  the  great  accumuhtion  of  accounts  during  the  war ; 
but,  since  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  motives  which  originated  the  plan 
have  gradually  ceased  to  have  any  force,  and  therefore  the  public  ought 
to  be  saved  the  expense  of  such  useless  functionaries.  Where  too  is  the 
necessity  for  incurring  the  expense  of  having  army  agents  ?  The  ac- 
counts of  the  paymasters  of  regiments  are  examined  at  the  War-office, 
and  not  by  the  agents ;  and  fdl  the  agents  do  for  the  public  is  to  re- 
ceive money  from  the  paymasters  of  the  forces,  and  to  pay  with  it  the 
dra^  of  the  regimental  paymasters:  the  other  duties  are  private,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  officers  of  the  army. 

Royal  Military  ^cademy,  Woolwich. — ^This  establishment  might 
be  appropriated  to  much  better  purposes  than  the  nursing  of  some  dozen 
or  so  artillery  and  engineer  officers.  Long  after  the  peace  the  Academy 
was  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  £20,000  and  upwards ;  the 
average  cost  to  the  public  of  the  cadets  admitted  to  commissions  in 
the  army,  in  1820,  was  £920  each.  The  charge  for  civil  officers,  pro- 
fessors and  masters,  for  the  year  ending  in  1831,  was  £3402.  Even 
this  is  too  much ;  especially  as  the  knowledge  taught  at  the  Academy 
is  quite  elementary,  and  might  just  as  well  be  learnt  at  any  private  mili- 


*  Sir  H.  Pamell  on  Finandal  Reform,  p.  141. 
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tary  Bchool.  If  iiutniction  were  made  to  begin  at  the  Acadi 
where  it  stop*  at  present,  that  ia,  when  the  cadets  arc  scvc 
eigbteea  jeare  old,  theo  there  might  be  Bome  reason  in  keepiD 
because  the  instruction  afforded  to  officers  might  be  of  siicli  a  de: 
in  the  higher  branches  of  military  art,  as  could  not  be  attaii 
where. 

Department  of  the  Navy  nnd  Dock  Yards.— T^^  first  le 
missioner  of  the  admiralty  has  a  salary  of  £4,500,  with  an  offic 
deuce,  and  four  other  commissioners  £1 ,000  a-year  with  an  offic 
donee  each ;  the  first  secretary  £3,000,  the  second  do  1 ,5( 
comptroller  of  the  navy  has  £2,000,  with  a  residence,  the  deput 
trailer  of  ditto,  £1,200;  besides  wiiich,  are  ao  imoiense  number 
mjssioners  of  the  navy,  and  commissioners  of  tlie  dock-yards  wi 
riea  of  £1,000  each.  A  most  objectionable  otfice  kept  up  by  tb 
was  the  treasurership  of  the  navy — a  mere  sinecure ;  it  has  beei 
lidated  by  the  Whifi^  with  the  vice-presidentship  of  the  Board  oi 

The  expenditure  in  the  Royal  Dock-yards  and  arsenals  is  mw 
in  storekeepers,  cleYka,  chaplains,  surgeons,  nicaaurers,  maste 
dant,  master-shipwright  and  otliers,  nwiny  of  whom  are  apparen 
up  for  mutual  superintendence,  and  forming  a  gradation  of  ol 
multiplication  of  expense  wholly  unneceaaary.  Not  a  single  I 
carried  on  without  a  master;  there  is  a  master-smith,  brickJaye 
niaker,  rig^^,  rope-maker,  painter,  and  others ;  they  hare  eac 
a-year,  and  many  of  them  have  not  above  four  or  five  men  und 
superintendence.  How  differently  private  and  public  business 
ducted,  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barrow.  1 
a  private  builder  who  employe  250  shipwrights :  he  has  one  f< 
one  measurer,  two  clcrka,  and  ten  labourers.  In  Woolwich  yard 
comes  the  nearest  to  it,  there  are  248  shipwrights,  eighteen  clei 
masters'  of  trades,  eight  foremen,  eight  measurers,  eleven  cabin-k 
besides  surgeons,  boatswain,  wardens,  and  other  people.  The  whc 
blishment  of  the  oificerv,  clerks,  and  other  salaried  persons  at  th 
yard,  amounts  to  £155,000,  and  the  unount  of  wages  paid  for  wo 
by  artiGcers  and  labourers,  &c.  is  £502,000.  It  thus  appears  i 
every  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  paid  to  the  men,  there  is  a  pou 
for  superintendence. 

The  Paymaster  of  the  Marines  has  n  salary  of  £1,000,  for 
chai^  of  duties  which  might  be  very  well  annexed  to  the  Nav; 
"  As  to  the  reasons,"  says  Sir  H.  Pamell,  "  that  are  given  to  tl 
trary,  they  are  so  plainly  nothing  more  than  ing^ninus  pretexts  foi 
tainin^  a  lucrative  office,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 

The  naval  accounts,  as  indeed  all  the  accounts  of  the  public 
are  kept  on  a  confused  and  most  inconvenient  principle,  frc 
want  of  a  well-arranped  plan  of  book-keeping.  Each  descrip 
expenditure  has  its  distinct  set  of  books,  making'  thirty-three 
and  tending  greatly  to  the  increase  of  expense  by  the  multiplica 
clerks.     At  present  the  payment  of  officers  and  seamen's  wages  ii 
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in  the  presence  of  four  clerks,  in  order  to  have  three  clerks  checking 
the  accuracy  of  every  sum  paid  by  the  fourth.  As  these  clerks  are 
selected  from  different  branches,  and  as  each  keeps  a  book,  so  many 
books  are  kept  in  triplicate,  that  they  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  1580 
supernumerary  volumes. 

Increase  in  Peace  £stdb'lishment$, — Tlic  following  comparison  of 
the  peace  establishments  of  1792  and  of  1831  is  very  instructive. 

Year  1792.  Year  1831. 

Army Je2,330,349     £6,901,163 

Navy 1,986,482     5,309,605 

Orduance 414,863     1,613,908 


Total  charge....  £4,7CiO,694     £I3,9I4,076» 


It  thus  appears  the  peace  establishment  of  1831  exceeds  that  of 
1792  nearly  threefold,  and  that,  since  1815,  upwards  of  250  millions 
have  been  expended  on  soldiers,  sailors,  ships,  and  artillery  ;  although 
we  have  been  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  general  tranquillity.  The  only 
ground  on  which  it  is  attempted  to  justify  the  expenditure,  so  enormous- 
ly great  in  comparison  with  that  of  any  former  peace  establishment,  is 
the  expediency  of  being  at  all  times  prepared  for  war.  So  that  after 
expending  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  millions  in  the  purchase  of  a 
secure  and  lasting  peace ;  after  sacrificing  millions  in  fortifying  Belgium 
against  French  aggression  ;  after  erecting  splendid  and  costly  monuments 
to  commemorate  the  glorious  triumphs  of  Waterloo:  after  all  these 
efforts,  glories,  and  sacrifices,  we  cannot  yet  sit  down  in  safety, 
^thout  bristling  on  all  sides  with  cannons  and  bayonets.  Is  this,  we 
a-^k,  any  proof  of  progression  in  human  affairs  ?  Is  this  the  boasted 
**  settlement  of  Europe  ?"  Are  these  the  blessings  of  legitimate  and 
constitutional  monarchies  ?  Are  nations,  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 
always  to  exemplify  the  condition  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  with 
couched  lance,  watchful  eye,  and  trembling  heart,  fearing  to  be  the 
victim  of  beasts  of  prey  or  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  his 
not  less  savage  fellow-creature  ?  If  these  are  all  the  guarantees  of 
social  happiness  which  aristocratic  governments  can  give,  we  say, — 
Away  with  them  !  let  us  try  new  men,  new  principles,  and  new  insti- 
tutions ! 

A  principal  cause  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  military  expenditure  of 
the  country  is  the  number  and  establishments  of  the  army.  From  the 
inquiries  of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  appears  that,  in  1792,  the 
number  of  all  ranks  in  the  army  was  57,251 ;  and  that,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Sir  H.  Parnell,  they  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 


*  Annual  Finance  Accounts,  p.  21.  Sess.  1831. 
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OSwiu 

GrealBTiUiD 1T,00 

Irelaad U,M 

Eut  Indiea 10,TO 

Ctoada,  NoTft  Scotia,  aod  Bamindm d,M 

GibwlUx  4^ 

WMl-IadUIiludi    .' «,S6 

New  South  Walu *1 

In  1 828,  the  namber  of  kll  ranki  wu  1 16,736 ;  th«  dirtrib 


OrMtBritain   S9,61 

iKlqd tiflt 

Coloniea    ^ ST,Oi 

EutlDdies H.11 

116,73 


The  chief  part  of  the  increase  ia  accounted  for  a*  under : — 

IncTSBM  in  the  New  Colonies  IT.ll 

Incroue  in Iha Old  Coloaie*   .■•         81 

Increaia  id  Great  BritaiD S,M 

lacrcue  in  Ireland IO,S( 

iDcreaee  in  the  Eut  ladle*   U,K 

51, Tf 


Allowing  that  the  extent  of  our  foreign  j 
necessary  an  iocreaBe  in  the  army,  this  does  not  ^iply  to  the  < 
troopa,  as  they-  are  neTer  sent  abroad  in  time  of  peace.  Yet  ii 
branch  of  the  service,  and  in  dragoons,  that  there  has  been  tb 
angmentation.  The  following  statement  bIiowb  the  i 
foot  goards  and  cavalry  at  the  two  periods :- 


SINK  uid  FILB. 

0««r.  «Hl  N«i- 

oa««ini»o. 

J5"^^ 

tant 

1T9S. 

1B10. 

LifeOnaide    .... 
Horse  Ouarde    .. 
l)r«Kooa  Guards  . 

Drsgoons    

Foot  Guards  .... 

411 

361 
606 

a,080 
i:ia6 

«88 

S44 

2,S68  ) 

5,760 

18T 

66 

I,S06 

B4a 

B7S 

410 

9,aS6 

! 

Total  Number    .. 

B.GTl 

i4,8ia 

a,6jT 

ir,s8» 

_ 

These  are  the  most  expensive  classes  in   the  army,  and  ch 
totdomeslic  use.     The   sums   sared   by  the   reducUon  of  th( 
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force  would  be  rery  considerable,  since  the  expenses  of  every  horseman 
are  nearly  as  great  as  those  of  the  junior  clerks  in  the  public  offices, 
some  of  whom  have  been  so  unsparingly  reduced  that  their  superiors  might 
enjoy,  undiminished,  their  overgrown  emoluments.  The  expense  of  a 
dngoon  and  horse,  exclusive  of  forage,  &c,  is  £57  a  year,  and  of  a  life 
and  hone  guardsman  £75  a  year ;  whilst  the  charge  for  infantry  of  the 
line  is  only  £31  per  man. 

The  guards  are  chiefly  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
in  the  metropolis,  for  the  protection  of  the  Bank,  the  Tower,  and 
nynl  palaces.  But  there  can  be  less  need  of  this  expensive  corps  now 
we  have  a  military  police,  for  the  security  of  property  and  persons,  and 
ready  to  aid  the  established  authorities  in  case  of  civil  commotion.  Surely 
4000  constables,  trained,  organised,  and  barracked,  and  under  the 
entire  control  of  Ministers,  might  enable  them  to  dispense  with  at  least 
one  regiment  of  the  household  force. 

Many  millions  have  been  unnecessarily  expended,  since  the  Peace, 
on  our  maritime  establishments.  In  1830,  30,000  seamen  were 
voted,  and  £1,657,601  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  wages  and 
Tictaals.  With  the  exception  of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  the 
naval  force  of  every  other  power  is  less  than  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1793.  Neither  Spain  nor  Holland  has  any  navy  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  France,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution 
luid  eighty  efficient  ships  of  the  line,  has  now  not  more  than  forty. 
What  occasion,  then,  can  there  be  for  Great  Britain  to  expend  annually 
£1,300,000  on  her  dock-yards,  and  incur  a  naval  expenditure, 
altogether,  of  more  than  five  millions  ? 

Expenditure  of  the  Colonies, — These  are  a  tremendous  burthen  on 
the  resources  of  the  mother  country,  chiefly  to  provide  governorships, 
aecretaiyshipSy  registrarships,  agencies,  and  sinecures  for  the  Aristo- 
cracy and  their  connexions.  No  parliamentary  document  shews  what 
the  whole  expense  is  that  is  paid  by  English  taxes  on  acconnt  of  the 
colonies.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  from  two  to  three  millions  are 
paid  for  the  army,  navy,  and  various  civil  charges ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  the  public  pay  full  two  millions  more  for  sugar  and  timber  than 
they  onght  to  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  prices  occasioned  by 
the  protection  given  to  the  colonists  by  the  higher  duties  imposed  on 
^ese  articles  when  imported  from  foreign  countries.* 

There  are  only  three  ways  that  the  Colonies  can  be  of  any  advantage. 
1*  In  furnishing  a  military  force ;  2.  In  supplying  the  parent  state 
^th  a  revenue ;  3.  In  aflPording  commercial  advantages. 

Instead  of  furnishing  "a  military  force,  the  colonies  are  always  a 
great  drain  upon  our  military  resources,  particularly  in  war,  when 
they  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  their  defence. 
With  respect  to  revenue,  it  has  been  declared,  by  the  act  of  the  1 8 
Geo.  III.  that  no  taxes  or  duties  shall  be  levied  on  the  colonies,  except 


*  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  Financial  Reform,  p.  814. 
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Jor  Ikeir  use.  As  to  commerciat  advanta^,  if  tho  coloi 
were  quite  free,  our  commercial  relations  with  the  rolooieB  ' 
«emble  the  iotercouree  between  ourselves  and  independent  ( 
and,  with  our  unrivalled  Bupcriotity  in  capital,  manufactures,  m 
and  skill,  what  hiive  we  to  fear  fitiiu  unrestricted  competition 
have  we  lost  by  the  iDdopcadence  of  the  United  States  '(  NotI 
nobility  have  lost  provincial  governorships;  but  the  populatioi 
countries  has  been  enriched  and  benefited  by  the  vast  au^ei 
their  mercantile  intercourse. 

Tlic  rage  for  colonies  has  been  one  of  the  great  hi|^  blandi 
national  policy,  originating'  in  the  vain  {]:Iory  of  conquest  ai 
cratic  cupidity.  Kntjland  hns  neither  ronferred  nor  deriv 
hn[>pine9S  from  territorial  acquisitioos.  We  may  have  impartei 
to  otiicrs,  but  have  received  in  return  only  tha  disease  of  a 
and  vrist  individual  accumulations.  How,  indeed,  could  the  ret 
been  more  favorable  ?  A  great  nation,  poasessing  within  h< 
resources  of  wealth  and  civilization,  what  advantage  can  s 
from  exhausting''  her  energies  in  refuiog  to  maturity  and 
iagratilude  in  ^e  unfiedged  o&pring  of  future  empires? 
old  and  infant  communities  there  is  not  reciprocity  of  intei 
latter  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  experience,  laws,  ini 
warlike  power,  and  riches  of  tha  fonner  without  yielding  coud 
advantages  :  it  is  strength  allying  itself  to  weakness — the  f 
oak  bending  to  the  palsying  embrace  of  the  creeping  ivy. 

So  convinced  are  we  of  the  fatuity  of  our  conduct  in  thic 
that  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  we  ehoukl  hav 
happier,  community  bad  our  sway  never  extended  over  thi 
Scotland  has  benefited  by  tho  Union:  her  soil  has  been  fen 
our  capital,  and  her  greedy  sons  have  enriched  themselves  by 
and  pensions,  the  produce  of  English  taxes;  but  what  has 
gained  from  the  connexion  ?  The  generous  and  intellectual 
of  her  Sa\an  race  has  not  been  improved  by  amalgamation  wil 
metaphysics,  thrift,  and  servility.  Again,  what  benefits 
derived  from  the  conquest  of  Ireland  ?  Her  uncultivated  wa 
will  be  made  fruitful  by  English  money,  unless  the  conn 
prematurely  severed :  but  what  boon  in  return  can  she  c 
England  ?  Her  miserable  children  have  poured  out  their  bloi 
wars  of  despotism  ;  our  rich  Aristocracy  have  been  made  richi 
rental  of  her  soil ;  and  the  aggregate  power  of  the  empire 
augmented :  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  tbe  benefits  communicat* 
mass  of  the  English  population.  Certainly  we  do  not  tccogn 
in  the  degraded  situation  of  the  "  men  of  Kent,"  depressed  b; 
titioQ  with  the  Hibernian  peasantry  ;  neither  have  the  moral 
our  rural  and  manufacturing  pojiulation  been  bettered  by  com 
with  the  wretched  and  half- civilized  cmigranla  from  Mun 
Conn  aught. 

But  these,  at  best,  are  only  unprofitable  lamentations ;  it  is 
repine  at  remediless  evils ;  the  union  of  England,  Scotland,  i 
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hnd,  is,  we  presume,  indissoluble :  we  are  married,  as  the  saying  is, 
for  better  and  worse,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  an  unprofitable 
aliiance. 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  colonies  is  in  rendering  them 
a  desirable  refuge  to  a  redundant  population.  But  the  Aristocracy 
decline  making'  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  an  extensive  plan  of 
emigration,  because  of  the  expense :  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  not  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves,  but  of  the  industrious  orders,  and  this  they 
begrudge ;  they  prefer  subduing  the  clamours  of  a  starving  people  by 
special  commissions  and  improved  man- traps  rather  than  by  providing 
the  means  by  ^hich  the  unemployed  labourer  and  artisan  may  transport 
bis  superfluous  industry  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  shores 
of  Australia. 

Although  the  Oligarchs  are  so  parsimonious  when  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  concerned,  they  are  reckless  enough  about  expense  when  it 
ministers  only  indirectly  to  their  own  gratification  and  ambition.  It 
appears,  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Finance-Committee,  that  the  collective 
expenditure  of  five  of  our  colonies  has  exceeded,  on  an  account  of  ten 
and  more  years,  the  colonial  revenues  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  it, 
so  as  to  have  constituted  a  deficiency  of  £2,524,000,  and  that  this 
deficiency  was  paid  by  the  Treasury,  although  the  surplus  expenditure 
bad  been  incurred  without  previous  communication  with  ministers ;  nor 
does  it  appear  ministers  had  any  previous  knowledge  either  of  the  amount 
of  the  colonial  revenues  or  the  charges  upon  them.  Can  any  thing 
more  strikingly  show  the  careless  and  lavish  system  on  which  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  have  been  conducted  ?  We  subjoin  an  abstract  of 
the  returns  to  parliament  of  the  colonies  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  crown  colonies  above  the  civil  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £1,453,842,  and  this  was  all  which  remained 
applicable  to  a  military  expenditure  of  £3,733,939,  leaving  £2,280,097 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  assessed  taxes,  the  excise,  and  custom-duties  of 
^e  people  of  England. 

Statement  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Five  Crown  Colonies 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Herries's  Letter  to  Mr,  Wilmot  Norton,  of  the 
24th  March,  1827.— Pari.  Paper,  No.  352,  Sess.  1830. 


Colunica. 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

Cnpe  of  Good  Hope  •  • 
Malta    

Trinidad    


Years. 

13 
12 
11 
10 
12 


Revenue. 


4,384,407 
1,723,114 
1,333,441 
2,378,114 
405,513 


Civil 
Expenditarc. 


3,097,571 
1,829,508 
1,062,670 
2,384.197 
396,711 


£'10,224,589  j  8,770,747 


Militarj 
Expenditure. 


2,570,107 

795,575 

277,015 

88,994 

2,248 


3,733,939 
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Of  th«M  colonies,  three  of  them — CeyloD,  Maaritiiu,  utd  th« 
Good  Hope— ~are  chiefly  of  um  to  the  East-India  Company,  nl 
to  defray  the  chaises  of  their  military  protection.  Many  othe 
colonies  are  equally  valuelesa  as  objecia  of  national  utility.  ( 
uae  is  the  retention  of  the  Ionian  lalanda,  with  Malta  and  Gib 
our  hands  f  The  settlementa  at  Sierra  Leone  and  on  the  west 
Africa  ought  to  be  abandoned,  having  entirely  failed  in  the  at) 
of  the  object  intended.  No  reason  can  be  shown  why  Canada 
Sootia,  and  other  posseasions  on  the  continent  of  America,  w 
be  as  available  to  British  enterprise,  if  they  were  made  ind* 
states.  Neither  oar  manufactures,  commerce,  nor  shipping  n 
injured  by  such  a  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  th 
lost  by  Canada  ?  According  to  Sir  H.  Pamell,  &Aj  or  sixty 
bare  been  already  expended ;  the  annual  sum  payable  out  of 
taxes  is  full  £600,000  a-year ;  and  there  has  been  a  plan  in 
for  two  or  three  years  to  fortify  Canada,  at  an  eetimal«d  cost  i 
millions.  Either  the  Boroughmongers  or  the  people  must  ha 
absolutely  mad  to  tolerate  for  so  many  years  such  useless  waste  < 
resources. 

The  Slaoe-Trade. — On  this  subject  Sir  H.  Pamell  says,- 
great  sum  of  £5,700,000  has  already  been  expended  in  carr^ 
effect  the  measures  of  government  for  co-operating  with  other  < 
in   putting   down   the    slave-trade,    and   the   Uinual    current  < 
amount  to  nearly  £400,000.     But  the  attempt  appeals  to  havi 
ther  failed.     The  govammeuts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
tng  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  make  no  efforts  whatever  to 
the  laws  for  putting  down  the  traffic ;  and  the  persona  in  nut! 
Cubm  and  Brazil  not  only  neglect  to  execute  the  laws,  but 
cases  have  been  engaged  in  it  themselree.     So  that  our  trea 
laws,  where  sach  parties  are  concerned,  are  so  much  waste  pa 
spending  money  to  try  to  give  effect  to  them  ia  perfect  folly.  The 
Institution  say,  in  their  twentieth  report,  *  The  slave-trade  has  i: 
during  the  last  year ;  and,  notwithstandii^  the  number  of  prizf 
it  continues  to  rage  with  unabated  fury.'     Surely 
reasons  for  saving  £400,000  a-year,  now  expend 
pose."— f  tnancia/  Reform,  pp.  231,  232.     Humai 
painful  to  bear,  whether  inflicted  on  this  or  the  othi 
on  black  or  white  men,  and  we  should  be  sorry,  < 
economy,  that  any  measures  sbonld  be  adopted  te 
hellnh  traffic  in  Negroes,     But,  after  all,  we  oug 
The  horrors  of  the  '  middle  passage '  did    not  trai 
infernal  factory  system  :  in  the  former  adults  « 
sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  wealth ;  in  the  latter  it 
If  one  remODStrste   with   any  of  the  CaasiiSES  0 
cruelty  of  exacting  such  long  and  severe  hours  of 
and  apprentices,  their  only  defence  is, — "  If  we  ( 
would — we  should  be  Hndersold  in  the  market." 
mere  question  of  political  economy — of  profit  and  ■ 
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tal— not  of  humanity.  But  we  shall  take  leave  to  tell  iheae  lords  of  the 
loom  that  they  have  another  alternative ;  they  might  he  content  with 
amaasing  something  less,  as  a  passport  into  the  aristocratic  circle,  than 
a  million  or  a  million  and  a  habf  of  money  by  mutilating,  misshaping, 
and  abridging  the  lives  of  God's  creatures :  but  this  they  will  not  do ; 
they  will  persist  in  realizing  their  cent,  per  cent.,  and  rather  than  forego 
it  will  have  their  '  pound  of  flesh,'— -they  will  see  orphans'  eye-balls  start 
fnnn  their  sockets,  and  their  tendons  crack,  through  unwholesome  long- 
protracted  toil — and  this  too  in  a  country  where  society  is  hourly  threat- 
ened with  dissolntion — ^where  internal  peace  and  the  security  of  property 
aie  endangered  by  the  multitude  of  unemployed  artizans ! 

Expense  qf  Civil  Oovemment, — ^The  expense  of  conducting  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  including  the  king,  the  three  secretaries  of 
state,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Mint,  and  judicial  establishments, 
ia  about  £2,000,000.  The  progressive  increase  of  expense,  in  some 
departments,  is  as  follows : — 

Year  1706.  Yew  1899. 

Home  Department    £14,423        £31,916 

Foreign  Department  ••••••       34,495  65,68 1 

Colonial  Department    •  •  •  •        9,111  39,824 

£58,019      £137,221 

Thus,  it  appears,  the  charge  of  these  three  departments  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1796 — a  period  of  hostilities. 

Lord' Lieutenant  of  Ireland. — ^The  vice-regal  government  of  Ireland 
costs  the  country  £100,000  per  annum.  This  is  extravagant,  as  it  is 
veU  known  that  Irish  affieurs  are  chiefly  managed  at  Whitehidl.  The 
keeping  up  this  mimic  sovereign  tends  to  keep  up  those  symbols  of  se- 
paration and  hostility  which  a  more  rational  policy  would  endeavour  to 
obliterate.  For  any  other  purpose,  in  the  present  state  of  intercourse^ 
we  might  as  well  have,  once  more,  a  lord-president  at  York — a  king  in 
Edinburgh — or  a  separate  court  for  the  marches  of  Wales,  at  Ludlow^ 
or  Monmouth.  What  then  can  be  urged  to  justify  the  lord-lieutenancy  ? 
It  has  been  alleged  indeed  by  Irish  secretaries,  who  receive  £4000  a-year, 
that  it  IB  beneficial  to  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  among  whom  the  money 
granted  for  the  vice-regal  establishment  is  expended.  So  then  the  com- 
munity must  be  robbed  of  £100,000,  that  the  Dublin  shopkeepers  may 
profit  the  odd  farthings.  This  is  the  favourite  round  of  arguing  by  cor- 
niptionists  ;  *  they  always  deem  it  a  sufficient  justification  for  pillaging 
the  people,  if  a  portion  of  the  spoil  be  returned  to  them  in  the  way  of 
elnos  or  Christmas  doles.  By  acting  on  this  principle,  the  pride  and 
interests  of  aristocratical  government  are  both  favoured ;  and  the  people, 
injured  by  its  rapacity,  are  Insulted  by  its  compassion.  But  in  this  way 
the  influence  of  the  lord- lieutenant's  salary  is,  as  regards  the  prosperity 
of  a  great  city,  contemptible  :  his  whole  salary,  if  spent  in  Dublin,  is  not 
equal  to  half  the  receipts  of  one  of  the  ten  thousand  gin-shops  in  London. 
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If,  however,  the  effect  was  greater,  the  process  ia  itishonest. 
lord-licutenaocy  is  necessary  as  an  instniincnt  of  government 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved — it  ought  to  be  retained 
there  is  no  earthly  reasoa  why  the  shopkeepers  of  Dablin  al 
sitpporteii  by  taxing  the  shopkeepers  of  the  other  Iowqb  of  the 
The  viceroyship  is  a  precious  jewel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ariatocr 
that  it  will  not  willing-Iy  bo  abandoned,  we  believe  ;  but  where 
are  seen  throagh  easily,  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  abstain  froi 
The  man  who  merely  robs  you,  does  not  offend  you  so  much  as 
who  both  robs  you  and  insults  your  understanding  by  an  i 
attempt  at  deceiving  you. 

Expemes  of  a  Cortmalian.  —The  ministera  of  Geor^  IV 
Parliament  for  a  grant  of  Only  £100,000,  to  defray  the  expense 
coronation ;  but  the  ceremony  turned  out  something  like  palace-t 
the  actual  cost  greatly  eKceeding  the  estimale,  amounting  to  £23 
The  jewels  of  the  crown  were  valued  at  £65,000,  and  10  per  i 
terest  was  paid  to  Rundel!  and  Brid^  for  the  loan  of  them.  E 
the  gratification  of  the  monarch  or  his  courtiers,  the  crown  i 
four  year*,  at  an  annual  charge  to  the  public  of  £6500  ;  and  it  ■ 
in  consequence  of  a  seasonable  motion  of  Mr.  Hume  the  rays 
was  at  last  divested  of  its  borrowed  plumage. 

Upon  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  the  Whigs  certainly  < 
materially  both  the  folly  and  expense  of  the  feudal  pageant,  t 
small  mortification  of  the  antiquated  admirers  of  chivalry,  Pan 
Bartholomew  fair.  But  it  is  time  the  oiling  and  kissing  an 
tom-foolery,  perpetrated  in  the  Abbey  by  the  right  reverend 
were  omitted,  and  tbe  whole  reduced  to  a  simple  and  economical 
of  inauguration.  The  king,  the  magistrates,  and  public  offici 
the  needful  oaths  on  the  accepaion,  and  a  coronation  confirms  e 
it  affords  no  stronger  guarantee  either  on  the  part  of  th 
or  the  people  ;  it  is  an  unmeaning  ceremony,  fit  only  to 
htb{C«d  among  slaves,  or  a  priest-ridden  rabble,  by  an  Extern 
It  is  something  still  more  objectionable.  Formerly  it  might  be 
when  it  was  really  what  it  professed  to  be — a  solemn  compact 
the  king  and  his  lieges ;  but  it  has  since  degenerated  into  a  mere  i 
of  sacred  things,  of  religions  rites,  vows,  and  pledges. 

Kingly  governments  are  sinking  fast  in  general  estimation,  i 
bad  policy  to  depreciate  monarchy  lower  by  obtruding  it  in  i 
absard  and  revolting  forms.  Instead  of  expending  a  large  sui 
senseless  spectacle,  wc  would  beg  in  lieu  to  suggest  that  li 
mencement  of  every  new  reign  be  commemorated  by  the  build 
bridge,  the  construction  of  a  rail-road,  tbe  completion  of  a  1 
tunnel,  the  foundation  of  an  university,  or  any  other  underta 
national  utility. 


•  Hansanl's  Parliamentary  Debates,  New  Series,  vol  ii.  p.  110 
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WO&KINCS   OF   TAXATION. 

* 

An  inportant  ciraomstanoe  has  b^n  remarked  by  sir  H.  Pamell 
connected  with  the  pressure  of  taxation,  namely,  the  effect  of  mcmopolies 
and  protections  in  raising  the  prices  of  commodities  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  them.  These  monopolies  and  protections  impose,  by  increased 
prices,  burdens  on  the  public  which  neither  fill  the  exchequer,  nor  for- 
vard  any  purpose  of  national  utility,  but  support  favoured  trades.  If 
the  effect  of  the  com  laws  is,  at  least,  to  raise  the  price  of  com  Bve 
fihiUingB  a  quarter,  this  advance  on  the  annual  quantity  consumed, 
taken  at  50,000,000  quarters,  creates  a  charge  on  the  public  of 
£12,500»000  a  year.  If  the  protecting  duties  on  East  India  and 
foreign  sugars  advance  the  price  of  sugar  only  one  penny  a  pound,  this 
advance  on  the  quantity  annually  consumed,  namely  380,000,000 
pounds,  is,  on  the  public,  £1,500,000  a  year.  If  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly  makes  the  price  of  tea  (exclusive  of  duty)  double 
what  it  is  at  New  York  and  Hamburgh,  as  is  the  case,  it  imposes  a 
tax  of  at  least  £2,000,000  a  year  in  the  form  of  increased  price ;  and 
the  monopoly  of  the  timber  trade,  enjoyed  by  the  shipowners  and 
Canada  merchants,  costs  the  public  at  least  £1,000,000  a  year:  so 
that  by  these  monopolies  and  protections  17  miUions  a  year  are  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  just  as  if  corn,  sugar,  tea,  and  timber 
vere  taxed  to  that  amount,  and  the  produce  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Relief  to  the  country  is  not  so  much  to  be  expected  from  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  taxation  as  the  adjustment  of  its  pressure.  The  taxes 
which  have  been  repealed  are  considerable,  and  further  reductions,  with 
the  present  scale  of  expenditure,  might  render  loans  necessary  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  people,  however,  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
comnnUatum  of  ttixes,  and  by  imposing  those  essential  to  the  expendi- 
tare  of  government  on  the  classes  and  interests  best  able  to  support 
them;  We  shall  in  this  section  shortly  notice  a  few  of  the  taxes  which 
reqnire  either  to  be  repealed  or  modified. 

To  begin  with  Soap,  which,  as  the  cholera  spasmodica  has 
nached  our  shores,  is  rendered  more  than  ever  essential  to  health  and 
cleanliness.  On  hard  soap  (the  revenue  on  soft  soap  is  next  to  nothing) 
the  duty  is  three  pence  per  pound,  or  110  to  130  per  cent.,  in  some 
cases  more.  The  duty  is  too  high,  and  the  regulations  for  collecting  it 
lead  to  frauds  of  the  grossest  description.  There  is  no  duty  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  a  large  quantity  of  soap  is  smuggled  back  again 
^rom  that  country  into  England.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tax :  tiiere  are  no  less  than  seven  different  modes  of  levying  it: 
in  London  there  is  one  way,  in  Liverpool  another,  in  Hull  a  third,  and 
M  on.  This  is  meant  to  avoid  fraud,  and  the  result  is  to  invite  it,  and, 
of  course,  to  harass  the  fair  trader.  Mr.  Thomson  mentioned  two 
liverpool  houses  (House  of  (Commons,  March  26,  1830)  which  con- 
trived to  carry  on  an  extensive  business  with  government  capital,  by  a 
dexterous  managiement  of  the  drawback  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
«>ap  to  Ireland. 

2c 
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The  dntjr  of  £4  ;  10  per  ton  on  Hemf  it  iiyndiciona ;  for  it  i 
on  a  nw  roaleiULl  BOt  prodoceiA  at  honM,  utd  of  the  firat  imcmi 
■hipping  >ad  dooieitic  tiMe.  Bnt  while  we  tSK  the  eittde  ia 
■late,  wo  tiaat  it  in  a  taaiuiiMtiircd  fonn  for  the  nse  of  the  nu 
porchased  aad  Bwufactaied  altrotul :  thus  grring  tt  tMnainw 
foreign  mannftcturer  and  diaconieging  oor  own.  Ilie  timber  dn 
liable  to  umilar  objection!,  but  the  mliiect  baa  be«i  eo  fraqoenth 
the  public  we  ahall  pe«a  on  to  tbe  Silk  Ddtikb,  which,  ■■  jn 
marked,  are  a  fine  ■pecimen  of  fi«c«l  ahenrdit^. 

Fint,  there  ia  a  duty  on  nanufiurt&red  ailk,  to  protect  tbe  i 
then,  there  ia  a  duty  on  thrown  lilk,  to  keep  him  down,  and  to 
tbe  lilk- thro  water;  then,  there  is  a  da^  on  raw  ailk,  to  contr 
oparationa  of  both  wearer  and  thmwater.  Common  eanae  wm 
aboliah  the  raw  lilk-dntie*  at  all  erenla ;  bat  Comaaon  Senae  bea  nei 
finance  miniater,  end  indeed  very  eeldoDi  in  tbe  Cabinet  in  any  cap 

The  Malt  Laws  will  of  couree  be  renaed.  It  lean  act  oj 
due  to  the  mabter,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  agrionhuriBL  The  i 
Tba  muat  atand  orer  till  the  Eut  India  Company's  charter  is 
when  we  may  expect  sMMtbing  better  than  an  infusion  frai 
Uav»s  to  breakfast ;  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Cliail 
redttction  in  tbe  duty  would  only  tend  to  augment  the  divid 
the  proprietors.  Tbe  duty  on  Glass  doee  not  admit  of  del 
groes  produce  ia  about  one  miUioa,  but  neariy  half  of  this 
either  retunied  or  loet  in  the  charges .  of  collectioD.  Lord 
pn^ioeed  to  repeal  the  glass  du^r,  hut  haring  been  bothered  oat 
tax  on  ttock-jobbing  by  Meesis.  Goulbunt  end  John  Smith, 
compelled  to  retain  it,  as  also  the  duty  on  tobacco. 

liia  duties  on  different  kind*  of  PArsa  rary  from  50  to  1£0  p 
They  form  a  portion  of  the  maM  of  taxes  impoeed  on  knowledge 
diffusion  of  infonnatiini.  The  payment  of  Uie  duties  is  the  leaal 
the  oril ;  tbe  paper-maker  is  harassed  like  the  malster  by  an  ini 
forms — in  glTing  notice  to  the  exciseman— in  raweighing  tb 
before  the  supervisor — in  lettering  the  roome  of  his  nuurafKt 
numbering  hie  TBts,  chests,  presses  and  engiuee — in  taking  out  lio 
and  in  procuring  and  pasting  labels  oa  every  ream — and  for  ne| 
any  of  which  be  is  liable  to  ruinous  penalties.  Why  is  thi 
Pamphlet  Dutt  retained?  It  prodneea  mily  about  £1,0 
annum,  which  is  mudi  less  than  mi^t  be  obtained  by  compeUii 
lorda  and  honountble  members  to  pay  the  poalage  of  their  priw 
reepondence.  Yet  for  this  insignificant  sum  the  bookaellen  thr 
the  kingdom  are  hampered  with  ferma  of  Mitiy  at  die  Stam[ 
which,  if  they  do  not  ofaserre,  they  must  pay  finAk,  or  irtimt  ii 
memorialiae  Uie  Honounble  Board,  aliat  the  HenoHrable  Soli 
Stamps.  The  duty  on  Advertibembnts  ought  to  be  regulated 
what  way  we  are  unable  to  suggest.  It  is  certainly  un&ir  that 
adfertiseBtent  should  pay  as  much  as  a  long  one,  or  that  an  ad 
meat  for  a  pleee,  ofice,  or  emplojrment  should  pay  as  much  as  e 
loan  of  money,  or  the  sale  of  an  estate. 
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Tfa*  piodiiee  of  tiio  dxOj  fm  Ska  Policies  has  dimiqiiliedy  although  the 
iOMNiiit  of  ahip'a  tonnage  entered  inwaide  and  outwarde  has  increaeed.  The 
high  rate  of  dntiee  baa  driven  iosoven  to  make  their  poUcies  in  Amerioat 
Holland,  and  Gennanyv  where  they  could  ineure  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
In  these  times  of  low  profits  a  di&rence  in  price  of  one-quarter  or  one- 
half  per  cent,  is  sufficaent  to  influanoe  the  determination  of  commercial 
huflineas.*  The  case  of  Fire  Insurahces  is  still  more  flagrant.  Hie 
promimn  in  London  on  common  risks  is  is.  6d,  and  upon  that  38.  duty 
must  be  paid  to  government.  A  tax  of  200  per  cent*  obviously  prevents 
■ttny  iroin  insuring;  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  Is,  6d.  per  cent,  to  the 
ofibes  do  not  like  to  pay  twice  as  much  more  for  pensions  and  palace 
boildings.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  only  the  great  properties  which 
am  inswed,  the  smaller  are  left  to  Providence.  A  man  with  a  laige 
house  and  valuable  furniture  insures*  hut  a  man  with  a  cottage  does  not: 
thus  prudenoe  is  taxed  where  it  ought  to  be  specially  encouiiiged. 

The  unequal  mode  of  assessing  the  inhabited  house  duty  has  been 
before  alluded  to ;  also  the  mileage  duty  on  stage-coaches  (pp.  267-280) 
end  the  nn&ir  advantage  possessed  by  real  over  chattel  prc^ierty.'  The 
estates  of  the  aristocracy  pass  to  their  descendants  without  payment  of 
either  probate  or  legacy  duty;  but  the  property  of  the  merchant* 
trader,  or  meehanicy  being  mosUy  penonal,  is  subject  to  both,  and  cannot 
be  left  to  children  and  friends  without  ipxpoAni  of  a  tax,  varying  from 
one  to  ten  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  Stamp  Duties  require  regula- 
tion* and  the  public  has  long  indulged  a  hope  that  the  task  ere  this 
would  have  b^n  aocomplished.  The  duty  on  deeds  and  other  legal 
iostruments  should  be  more  regular  in  its  ascent,  and  not  fall  so  heavily 
on  property  of  small  value*  The  representatives  of  a  deceased  person 
suiet  awaar  to  th^  amount  of  his  property  without  deducting  debts ; 
sad  altlksngb  the  duty  is  afterwaids  returned  (but  with  consideraUe 
^nniUe  and  expense),  it  frequently  inconveniences  the  poorer  classes, 
who  may  not  have  the  immediate  means  of  paying  the  probate  duty, 
without  which  they  cannot  act.  The  license  duties  fall  very  unequally; 
fnsay  classes*  and  these  best  able  perhaps  to  bear  a  deduction  from  their 
incomes*  ane  wholly  exempt.  Then  why  should  an  attorney  be  sul^t 
^  an  annual  duty,  while  the  barrister,  physician,  and  medical  piacti* 
tioner  eecape  altogether  ?  Or  why  should  the  large  fundholder*  or  the 
Miy  and  naval  hslf-pay*  and  civU  superannuation  people,  receive  their 
dividends  and  pensions  without  giving  a  stamp,  especially  as  government 

viU  net  receive  its  own  taxes  without  charging  the  payer  with  the  receipt- 
duly, 

Iceland  has  been  so  impoverished  by  tithes  and  absenteeism  that  her 
contributions  to  the  wants  of  the  state  have  been  personal  rather  than 
Pecuniary,  She  was  exempt  £rom  the  property  tax,  and  still  is  from 
^  assessed  taxes.  Why,  however,  the  gentry  should  escape  direct 
teaticm  as  well  as  agistment  tithe,  cannot  be  so  easily  explained,  unless 

^^om  the  circumstance  of  Ireland  having  been  till  lately  a  close  borough. 

^ ... .  ■         .^ — . — .     ^  ^  ^ 

•  C,  P.  TbomscMi*  House  of  Cobuii«bs,  Miirch  26,  ISSe. 
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There  mny  be  valid  groandi  for  exemptiitg  a  poor  connrtiy  fnm 
on  BrticleH  of  conflumptioQ  *,  but  income  arising  from  property  ii 
more  valuable  (Vill  f;o  farther)  in  a  poor  conotry  than  in  a  rich  O 

Taxes  on  Newspapers. — The  heavy  dnty  on  newspnpers,  n 
considered  na  a  source  of  revenue,  or,  in  its  injurious  tendency,  to 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  i»  the  most  objectionable  part  of  oni 
system.  A  fourpenny  stamp,  on  an  article  which  sells  for  eixpen 
tax  of  200  per  cent.  Some  of  the  weekly  papers  endeavour  tc 
thia  onerous  impost,  by  selling  a  larg«r  paper  at  a  higher  price, 
reduces  the  per  centege,  the  duty  not  being  an  ad  Talorem  on 
they  are  nibject  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  more  limited  sale,  owin^ 
higher  price  of  their  publicatione. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
crease  in  the  circulation  of  papers;  but  then  the  object  of  the  gove 
has  been  not  so  much  to  realize  revenue  as  to  control  public  o 
Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  treating  thia  subject  so  fully  a 
serree;  nor  is  it  necessary,  after  the  able  and  concJuAivQ  expoi 
has  undergone  in  other  pablictitioos ;  we  shall,  however,  submit 
brief  observations : — 1.  On  the  influence  of  the  high  slamp-du 
the  state  of  the  newspaper  press.  2.  On  the  consequences  of  reel 
the  sale  of  cheap  political  pamphlets,  subjecting  them  to  the  anra 
as  the  regular  journals.  Our  arguments  will  be  addressed  to  the 
feel  an  interest  in  social  improvement,  not  to  those  who  seek  > 
thrive  by  abuse  and  oppression. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  high  dnty  is,  by  enl 
the  price,  to  curtail  the  benefit  of  newspapcie,  whether  as  the  soi 
innocent  amusement  or  useful  instruction,  to  the  nwre  opnlent  ■ 
But  the  newspapers  depending  for  support  upon  what  may  be 
the  proprietary  of  the  country,  they  will,  of  course,  be  condui 
such  principles  .ind  in  such  spirit  as  is  likely  to  be  moet  agreeahlt 
interests,  the  prejudices,  and  passions  of  their  subscribers.  He' 
predominant  character  of  the  press  has  been  aristocratic 
it  seldom  compromised  the  favour  of  ite  chief  pabvna  by  the  I 
exposition  of  any  political  abuse,  superstitions  error,  commer 
chartered  privilege,  private  vice,  or  public  oppression,  in  whic 
were  especially  interested. 

But  the  Pre«s  being  under  the  influence  of  the  opulent,  it  lea 
indigent,  as  we  shall  term  them  for  brevity,  without  protection, 
may  be  calumniated  with  impunity,  as  they  often  are ;  their  n 
views,  and  conduct  may  be  distorted,  and  they  have  no  efiiective  ra 
no  organ — by  which  they  can  set  themselves  right  with  the  come 
Hence  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  sociefy— the  industriooa  and 
cJasses — those  numerous  and  useful  orders,  which  constitute  th 
and  muscle  of  the  social  state — are  no  more  represented — their  ii 
are  no  more  maintained,  by  the  daily  journals,  than  they  are 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

Of  late  year*  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  advanb 
commercial  ireedom  and  unrestricted  competition ;  but  is  a  mono 
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knowfcdge  ]«8S  pregnant  with  mischief  than  a  monopoly  of  corn  or  other 
article  of  generaL  consumption  ?  The  exclusive  privileges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  been  objected  to  as  well  as  of  the  Bank  and  East- 
India  Company ;  bnt  how  does  it  happen  tliefe  is  so  little  outcry  against 
the  Press?  The  reason  is  obvioas  enough ;  the  Press  is  the  common 
crier ;  but,  though  lond  and  prompt  in  proclaiming  the  abuses  of  others, 
it  has  been  marvellously  silent  concerning  its  own.  How  much  the 
monopoly  of  the  great  brewers  was  reprobated,  even  by  most  of  the 
journals;  but  the  public  injury,  from  this  source,  was  limited  and 
unimportant,  contrasted  with  that  originating  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Press.  No  doubt  the  beverage  of  the  people  was  diluted  and  adulterated, 
but  this  evil,  at  the  worst,  was  local  in  its  effects  ;  it  was  not  like 
the  Press,  whose  despotic  authority  is  not  limited  to  the  metropolis,  nor 
the  provinces,  nor  even  the  empire,  but  extends  to  every  corner  of 
the  globe. 

The  provincial  press  takes  its  tone  and  character  from  the  I/)ndon 
prints ;  some  of  the  country  papers  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Times, 
some  the  Morning  Chronicle,  some  the  Sun,  some  the  Courier, 
and  some  other  journals ;  but  all  have  their  guide  and  prototype  in  the 
metropolis,  from  whom  they  cut  or  copy  their  opinions.  From  this 
sort  of  paternity  and  connexion  arises  a  most  portentous  danger  to  the 
liberties  and  prosperity  of  the  empire.  The  Press  has  been  designated 
^fourth  estate,  next  in  infioence  and  importance  to  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  But,  Great  God  !  only  think  of  what  this  fourth  estate 
consists — twelve  daily  papers  established  and  carried  on  solely  for  gain — 
whose  proprietors  are  unknown — whose  editors  are  unknown — whose 
reporters  are  unknown — in  short,  belonging  and  attached  to  which 
there  is  not  the  slighest  thread  of  responsibility,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  and  magnitude  of  their  delinquency.  Upon  this  vacillating  and 
intangible  pivot  one-fourth — aye,  a  great  deal  more — of  the  government 
of  this  great  empire  depends.  What  nonsense  it  is  to  complain  of  the 
Treasury  boroughs,  of  Gatton,  or  Midhurst,  or  of  rotten  boroughs  with 
only  a  dozen  electors,  while  an  overwhelming  influence  like  this  is 
tolerated  !  What  dolts  ministers  would  have  been,  had  they  exclusively 
concealed  themselves  about  the  influence  to  be  derived  from  these 
sources,  and  not  availed  themselves  of  the  more  potent  agency  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  Press.  And  do  we  suppose  that  Government 
alone  may  avail  itself  of  this  power;  that  great  commercial  companies, 
loan-mongers,  speculators  in  the  funds,  and  getters  up  of  bubble  com- 
panies may  not  resort  to  similar  aid  ?  Assuredly  not ;  for  we  know  the 
contrary ;  we  know  that  the  Press  has  been  the  great  agent  not  only  in 
the  oppressions  of  the  Oligarchy,  but  in  the  fraudulent  devices  by  which 
one  portion  of  the  community  has  plundered  another. 

Only  place  at  our  disposal,  out  of  the  secret  service  money,  £20,000 
per  annum ;  a  few  judgeships  and  oflices  in  the  Colonics ;  a  few  leases 
of  houses  and  crown  lands  in  the  metropolis ;  a  few  livingpi  and  dignities 
in  the  Church ;  a  few  places  in  the  Customs,  Excise,  and  judicial 
administration  ;  and  a  few  appointments  to  the  magistracy  and  shriev- 
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altiM  in  th*  country :  Ut  ni,  w«  repMt,  h«v«  Umm  tiungs  ia  iw 
and  we  will  engage  to  nuke  the  boMted  fourth  estati  of  tkk 
Bs  enbMrvient  aa  the  most  corrnpt  and  despotie  minictflr  conld  i 
We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  wa  would  render  the  PrcM  nndiegn 
proatituted  to  the  Uovemment;  we  would  fortlwT  ill  enda  In  n 
more  adroit  and  effective  manner ;  nnr  would  wa  f^a  openly  with  \h 
hand,  for,  in  that  caae,  the  elj  rt^uea  would  bruit  our  «&»,  kn 
ihmy  would  gain  more  bj  proclaiming  it,  and  benating  of  tbw 
mptible  integrity,  than  accepting  our  tender :  we  would  not  adoj 
•neh  vulgar  mode  of  procedure ;  neverthelaM,  we  would  accomplii 
employer'a  purpoae.  If  tlie  premier  witbed  to  interftre  with  Pran 
Belgium,  or  to  fet  up  a  war  of  any  aort,  we  would  render  tha  t 
taking  popular  to  hia  heart's  content ;  if  be  wiahed  to  aet  hit 
against  the  reform  of  domestic  abuse*,  we  would  connuce  uiaet 
out  of  every  hundred  that  our  institutions  had  stood  the  teat  of 
and  are  the  beat  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised;  if  be  wiabad  tc 
down  a  tnnibleaome  individual,  we  would  render  the  caitiff  an 
from  all  decent  and  respectable  society;  if  be  wished  to  dettr 
public  apiril  in  the  people,  we  would  throw  each  discredit  on 
meeting  and  association  for  a  patriotic  object,  that  the  partiea  t 
should  appear  nothing  better  than  gaping  idiots  or  porerty-at 
knaves,  whose  sole  purpose  was  the  jdnnder  of  the  kick  1 

All  this  we  would  do,  and  more,  aud  the  great  beauty  of  onr  i 
would  be  that  they  should  be  so  dexterously  managed  that  they 
neither  bring  scandal  on  ourselves,  onr  employer,  nor  the  agents  < 
Diabolism.  The  only  machinery  necessary  to  put  in  motion  wo 
simply  a  well-directed  heksonoe,  with  wbidi  gentlemen  con 
with  the  "  respectable  part  of  the  Press"  are  well  acqnaintcc 
would  consist  of  an  artful  and  incessant  grinding  of  paiagnpfa 
amplifying  'and  improving,  or,  if  an  opponent,  a  garbling,  cnrt 
and  suppressing  of  speeches— the  omiMi<»,  mistepfoeentation,  e 
inning,  a*  the  case  might  be,  of  all  public  meetings  and  proceedi 
in  abort,  in  picturing  eveiy  thing  aitd  person  on  the  broad  th 
■nch  a  way  that  they  should  be  viewed  through  a  multiplying  gla 
the  right  or  wrong  end  of  the  telesctqw,  as  might  best  eoit  tha  pi 
of  onr  employer. 

All  thi4  we  ^ould  be  able  to  effect  wiU»ut  fear  of  detoctlon 
;  we  would  manage  the  Press  with  lose  noiae  than  tbe  f 
IVilliam  Holmee  in  the  olden  time  mansged  the  orgies  of  St.  Step 
the  close  monopoly  affords  every  &ciUty  for  bribery  and  conceal 
and  though  these  diverging  rays  of  intelligence,  the  country  j 
would  partake,  equally  with  the  rest,  of  the  impulse  given  at  the  | 
source,  they  would  be  as  unconscious  of  the  presence,  <«•  unparti 
in  the  favours  of  the  great  operator  at  the  focal  point. 

Perhaps  onr  almost  allegorical  description  of  tbe  relation  in 
the  journals  stand  to  the  community  may  not  be  fully  comprefa 
by  all  oar  readers;  but  it  woukl  be  a  more  invidious  task  than  we  i 
tike,  to  illustrate  our  eabject  by  practical  exao^lea.    What  we 
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said  vpfHam  to  the  ProM  in  its  corporate  and  irresponnble  oapacity ;  of 
tbe  inidividuaU  oonnected  with  it,  tboy  are,  wo  believe*  as  estiinaUe  as 
any  other  dass ;  and  eome  there  are,  we  know,  animated  bj  an  almost 
enthnsiastic  derotioo  to  popohur  rights  and  social  haf^inees.  It  is  not 
their  £uiltB  exaotly  that  they  are  placed  in  k  false  postttoa,  in  respect  of 
society;  that  from  the  operation  of  the  stamp  duty  exdnding  competi- 
tion, they  hftTe  been  raised  into  great  and  hasardous  undertakings, 
whidi  XBnden  it  almost  madness,  and  something  like  breach  of  tnist  to 
the  proprietora,  to  indulge  their  priTSte  sentiments  at  the  risk  of  com* 
premising  the  partial  interests  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  jouraals 
confided  to  their  management  notoriously  depends. 

This  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  their  timid,  see* 
saw,  and  compromising  conduct ;  and  after  all,  it  does  not  lessen  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  under  which  the  public  suffers.     That  this  evil 
exiets,  and  to  an  enormous  extent,  we  shall  establish,  from  the  present 
state  and  management  of  Tfie  Times,    This  journal  exercises  an  irre* 
sponsiUe  power,  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  society;  and  were  this 
power  exercised  in  opposition  to  the  government— which,  by  the  by,  is 
Bot  likely,  as  this  journal  has  evinced  a  fixed  determination  to  stick  to 
the  dynasty  db  facto,  whether  Tory  or  Whig — it  would  be  dangerous 
even  to  the  government.     Had  we  the  option,  whether,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  general  happiness,  we  would  prefer  the  return  of  100 
honest  members  to  parliament  irom  the  unrepresented  towns,  or  we 
would  have  the  Times  at  our  beck,  we  should  unhesitatingly  say,  give  us 
the  beldame  of  Piinting-house-square,  with  her  good  name,  her  Medusean 
fnmt,  her  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  her  subUety,  literary  tact,  expe- 
Tienee  of  town,  and  general  acquaintance  with  all  the  springs  of  life 
sad  aetioQ.     The  influence  she  is  enabled  to  exercise  over  public  opinion 
is  incredible,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  habituated  to  observe 
social  movements,  and  the  agency  by  which  they  are  produced. 

It  is  because  a  newspaper  has  such  power,  which  may  be  directed  to 
^  beneficial  or  malignant  purpose,  that  we  consider  Uie  state  of  the 
Press  objectionable.  Irresponsible  authority  is  as  objectionable  in  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Press  as  in  the  Boroughmongers,  and  for  the  remedy 
of  this  literary  usurpation  we  know  nothing  so  well  adapted  as  the  open* 
^  of  tite  trade^  by  means  of  minor  publications.  The  suppression  of 
the  cheap  political  pamphlets  by  lord  Castlereagh  always  appeared  to  us 
both  un,^ist  and  impolitic.  Sedition  and  Ucentiousoess  might  have  been 
^iactoally  restrained  without  destroying  an  instrument  which,  ultimately, 
ought  have  been  made  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  the  most  salu- 
<Mry  ameliorations.  It  is  the  impoeition  of  the  stamp  duty,  not  the 
Miaad  of  seemity  of  which  we  comf^ain ;  the  former  completely  inter- 
dietiag,  to  a  vast  majority  of  the  oommuaity,  a  source  of  amusement 
*&d  intellectual  improvement. 

Some  of  the  most  dangerous  popular  errors,  we  are  convinced,  were 
wdicated  solely  by  the  agmicy  of  the  cheap  tracts.  Among  these  we 
'Mkon  the  prenuling  opinions  on  Catholic  EmancipatioHm  Before  the 
^•tablishsient  of  the  weekly  pamphlets  the  ssaas  of  the  population  was 
^«cidediy  anti-catholic,  and  hardly  kss  obstinate  in  their  prejudices  than 
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Lord  Eldon  or  Sir  C.  Wetberdll.  A  prodigious  change  was  effiscted  in 
the  character  of  the  people  in  another  respect.  During  a  acavcity,  or 
high  prices,  the  rage  of  the  labouring  classes  was  mostly  vented  on  the 
butcher,  baker,  and  farmer ;  such  senseless  outrages  are  now  never  heard 
of.  The  introduction  of  mackinery^  for  obvious  reasons,  was  opposed 
by  the  mass  of  the  peqde.  It  was  impossible  they  should  at  first  be 
reconciled  to  inventions  which,  though  tending  to  the  general  advantage, 
by  the  multiplication  of  commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate,  yet^  if  they  did 
not  deprive  some  classes  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  degraded  them 
into  lower  stations.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  they  should  resist  this 
innovation ;  and,  in  ao  doing,  we  believe,  they  did  no  more  than  tbe 
legal,  ecclesiastical,  or  any  other  class  would  have  done,  had  their  inte- 
rests been  sacrificed,  though  that  sacrifice  were  made  for  the  general 
good.  It  was  necessary,  however,  the  principle  should  trinmph.  The 
people  resisted ;  severer  laws  were  made  against  frame-breakers,  and  a 
terrible  sacrifice  was  made  at  York :  but  all  this  would  have  been  ineffec- 
tual, had  not  another  cause  interfered.  This  cause,  we  verily  believe, 
was  the  introduction,  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  of  the  two-j^ny  trash  :  which 
demonstrated  that,  however  injurious  the  employment  of  machinery 
might  be  to  particular  branches  of  industry,  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  aug- 
mented the  supply  of  food  and  clothing,  consequently  rendered  them 
cheaper  to  all  classes,  it  must  be  ultimately  beneficial.  We  are  con- 
vinced if  pamphlet  writing  had  continued  unchecked  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  it  would  have  spread,  and  the 
discussion  it  would  have  excited,  would  havft  saved  the  country  from 
the  '  Swing  fires*  and  those  outrages  against  the  machinery  and  pro- 
perty of  individuals  who  suffer  as  much  as  their  unfortunate  work-people 
from  the  manifold  difficulties  in  which  we  have  been  involved  by  a  long 
course  of  misgovemment. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  pernicious,  dangerous,  and  absurd 
doctrines  which  were  propagated.  It  might  be  the  case;  with  im- 
portant truths,  error  also  might  be  inculcated ;  ideas  beneficial  to  society 
might  be  accompanied  with  others  of  a  contrary  tendency.  This,  how- 
ever, was  matter  of  opinion ;  and  a  more  proper  subject  for  discuasiim 
than  coercion.  Admitting  that  cheap  publications  were  injurious  as 
well  as  beneficial,  it  afforded  no  argument  whatever  for  their  suppres- 
sion. The  same  objection  might  be  made  to  plays,  novels,  romances, 
and  almost  every  other  publication ;  the  same  objection  might  be  urged 
against  the  amusements  of  the  theatre :  all  these,  no  doubt,  are  pro- 
ductive of  evil  as  well  as  good  to  the  community;  but  who  ever,  on  that 
account,  thought  that  they  ought  to  be  suppressed  ?  Who  ever  expects 
to  see  any  improvement  unaccompanied  with  some  countervailing  disad- 
vantage ?  The  only  principle  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  is  to  ba- 
lance the  good  against  the  bad ;  and  it  was  on  this  principle  the  fate  of 
the  cheap  publications  ought  to  have  been  determined. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  think,  to  say  any  thing  more  in  defence  of 
political  pamphlets.  We  were  desirous  of  submitting  a  few  observatioDS, 
because  it  is  generally  understood  Ministers  have  some  measure  in  con- 
tempUtion  by^  which  the  future  state  of  the  Press  is  to  be  n^ulated. 
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There  appear  only  two  eonnes  open  to  them  to  porsue;  either  we  must 
bare  a  restricted  or  free  trade  in  politios.  Public  opinion  hat  declared 
against  the  fonnfir» — ^it  would  require  a  literary  prerentive  service  to 
enlnroe  it,  and  after  all  the  people  would  obtain  the  contraband  commo- 
dity, though,  perhaps,  both  dear  and  deleterious ;  whereas,  by  open  com- 
petition,  the  cheapest  and  best,  in  the  long  run,  would  possess  the  market. 

We  haTO  not  dwelt  much  on  the  fiscal  part  of  the  subject;  it  has 
been  better  done  by  others  than  we  could  do  it,  and,  moreover,  is  ex- 
hausted ;  beside  we  have  not  so  bad  an  opinion  of  Ministers  as  to  think 
that  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  revenue  will  form  a  material  item  of  consi- 
deration when  the  question  is  whether  a  great  community  shall  be 
infonned,  or  remain  in  ignorance  of  its  real  and  permanent  intereste. 

There  is  one  point  we  have  omitted  to  notice ;  namely,  the  opinion 
entertained  that  the  reduction  of  the  stamp-duties  would  inflict  serious 
pecuniary  loss  on  the  newspaper  press.  We  cannot  foresee  such  result ; 
our  impression  is»  that  both  the  public  income  and  the  newspaper 
proprietary  would  gain  by  the  alteration.  Under  the  existing  system 
the  circulation  of  the  journals  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  opulent ;  were 
the  price  reduced  one-half  many  would  take  in  two  or  more  papers  who 
only  take  in  one :  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  restricted  to  an  hour's 
inconvenient  and  hasty  perusal,  or  obliged  to  resort  to  a  coffee-house, 
newB-room,  or  alehouse,  would  become  subscribers  to  a  paper  for  their 
exclosive  use,  or  for  the  morning,  after-dinner,  or  evening  amusement  of 
their  families.  The  consequence  would  be  a  prodigious  increase  of  sale, 
and,  of  coarse,  revenue.  The  Times  j  which  now  circulates  7000  or 
SOOO,  wouki  cicoulato  20,000  or  30,000,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle 
and  other  jonmals  would  have  a  corresponding  augmentetion  of  demand. 
^t  there  would  be  increased  competition  we  believe,  but  it  would  be  a 
<^mpetition  of  opinion  rather  than  of  profit.  The  old  journals  would 
retain  their  supremacy, — the  result  of  great  capital — admirable  business 
arrangements*— 'literary  connexion— ^valuable  correspondence  in  ey^ry  part 
01  the  globe — and  long  esteblished  channels  of  circulation.  Against  such 
advantages  new  rivab  might  contend,  but  they  would  contend  with  the 
^ds  greatly  against  them,  and  if  they  succeeded,  their  success  would  be 
^e  result  rather  of  the  special  favour  of  the  gods  than  of  any  other 
lavoaring  circumstance. 

To  condnde,  we  think,  by  a  reduction  of  the  newspaper  duties,  a  vast 
social  benefit  would  be  conferred,  without  inflicting  loss  on  any  class  of 
individuals,  or  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  would  be  like 
the  discovery  of  some  new  and  useful  invention,  which  brings  within  the 
^^^f^  of  the  whole  community  an  article  of  luxury  or  comfort  that  had 
previously  been  confined  to  the  richer  classes.  Were  newspapers  soki  for 
''U'sepence,  every  respectable  family  could  afford  ite  daily  journal,  and 
^ery  working  man  his  weekly  one ;  their  circulation  would  be  as  great 
!^  ^'Vl^iMi,  in  proportion  to  the  reading  population,  as  in  Franoe  or  the 
(United  States,  "nie  advantages  that  would  result — amoral,  social,  and 
politicsl — ate  too  obvious  to  be  enforced. 
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oot,  tlMfefi>re»  with  one  or  two  axospCions,  ouKtary  dstmiby  winch 
injiutioe  ought  norer  to  have  fonMd  part  of  the  history  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  we  shall  confine  ourselTefl  principally  to  the  civil  trans- 
actions of  this  association. 

The  first  attention  to  the  India  trade  appears  to  have  been  attracted 
bj  the  success  of  the  Dnteh  merchants,  lliese  rapacious  traders,  har- 
iiig  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  that  part  of  the  world,  had  an  entire 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  exclusive  posses 
sion  of  the  market,  exacted  exorbitant  prices  for  the  productions  of  the 
East.  To  frustrate  their  avarice,  and  obtain  some  share  in  this  lucrative 
traffic,  the  merchants  of  London  despatched  a  mission  to  the  Great 
Mogol,  to  obtain  from  him  a  grant  of  commercial  privileges  to  the 
English.  The  success  of  this  mission  was  not  known  till  the  year  1600 ; 
bat,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  principal 
merchants  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  101,  assemUed  in  Fonndem' 
Hall,  and  established  an  association  for  trading  to  India,  finr  which  they 
rabscribed  a  capital  of  £33,133.  To  this  society,  and  in  the  year  men* 
tioned.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  first  charter  of  incorporation,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  to  trade  to  all  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  -  and 
America,  for  fifleen  years,  and  the  company  to  be  managed  by  a 
chairman  and  twenty-four  directors  chosen  annnally.  The  capital  of 
the  corpotation  amounted  to  £70,000.  They  fitted  out  four  ships  of  the 
burthen  of  240,  260,  300,  and  600  tons.  The  value  of  the  sbipa' 
stores  and  provisions,  of  the  merchandise  forming  the  cargoes,  and  of 
the  bulUon,  was  estimated  at  £68,373. 

Ihis  expedition  was  tderably  succsssful,  brought  home  valuable  car- 
goes of  Merchandise,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  factories  st  Bantany, 
and  oa  the  Molucca  Iriands.  But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  tlds 
undertaking,  no  great  effort  was  made  to  follow  it  up,  and  for  several 
years  afler,  the  trade  and  capital  of  the  Company  gradnally  declined. 
In  1606,  only  three  ships  were  fitted  out.  In  1608,  the  Company 
having  subscribed  a  capital  of  £33,000,  for  a  fourth  voyags,  the  whole 
of  thdr  ships  were  either  wrecked  in  India,  or  on  their  vojrage  home. 
Next  year  they  were  more  fortunate,  and  their  ships  bringing  home  a 
valuable  cargo  oi  mace  and  nutmegs,  they  divided  a  profit  of  21 1  per 
cent  Enoouraged  by  this  success,  the  C^pany  solicited  the  renewal 
of  their  charter,  and  seemed  resolved  to  push  the  trade  with  spirit. 
They  buih  the  largest  ship  that  had  ever  been  constructed  in  KnglwM 
for  ooDunercial  purposes,  being  no  less  than  1000  tons  burthen.  King 
James  and  his  court  attended  the  launch,  and  named  her  The  Trade's 
increase, 

Unfoitunatoly  this  vessel  was  lost,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  her 
^^onmander,  soon  afWr  died  of  grief.  The  trade  snbsequentiy  declined, 
for  which  various  causes  may  be  assigned.  The  rivals  of  the  Company, 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese^  made  use  of  every  expedient  avarice 
^  treachery  could  suggest,  to  impede  their  success ;  besides  which, 
we  may  imU^  iiie  erroneous  principles  on  which  the  different  voyages 
^«N  uideitakett.    Instead  of  the  trade  beidg  conducted  upon  a  jsint- 
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atock  on  acooantof  tb0  whole  Company,  every  indindoai  was  privileged 
by  the  charter  to  subecribe  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  or 
nothing  at  all,  for  every  voyage.  The  disadrantages  of  this  system  in 
an  incipient  and  difficult  undertaking  became  apparent;  and,  in  1612, 
it  was  determined  to  have  no  more  separate  voyages,  but  to  open  a 
subscription  for  a  joint  capital  to  continue  for  four  years.  Upon  this 
principle  the  affairs  of  the  Company  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  they  had  established  more  than  twenty  fiictories,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  MoguFs  dominions,  and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  sens. 

In  1616,  when  they  proposed  to  raise  a  new  capita],  all  ranks 
crowded  into  the  subscription,  which,  at  the  time  of  closing  it,  amounted 
to  £1,629,040,  being  the  largest  capital  that  had  ever  been  subscribed 
in  any  part  of  Europe  for  a  joint-stock  trade.  Among  the  subscriber 
were  15  dukes  and  earb,  13  countesses,  82  knights,  including  judges 
and  privy  counsellors,  18  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  besides  clergymen, 
physicians,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  others  without  any  denomina- 
tion ;  in  the  whole  954  subscribers.  Th4  stock  of  the  Company  sold  for 
203  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  their  property,  at  this  time,  was 
estimated  at  £400,000.  And  it  was  stated  by  the  deputy-governor, 
that  they  gave  employment  to  10,000  tons  of  shipping,  2500  seamen, 
500  ship  carpenters,  luid  120  fJEM^re  in  India. 

In  1652  the  Company  obtained  considerable  privileges  in  Bengal 
through  the  skill  of  their  surgeons,  in  curing  a  certain  disease  in  tiie 
JMogul  court,  and  which  disease  was  little  known  in  Europe,  though 
afterwards  of  frequent  occurrence  in  sea-ports  and  large  capitals.  In 
1655,  the  trade  was  thrown  open  for  three  years,  but  closed  again  in 
two  years  on  it  being  alleged  that  evils  had  resulted  from  the  jfVee-trade. 
In  1669  the  Company  received  two  canisters  containing  143 1  pounds 
of  tea,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  importation  of  this 
article  from  any  part  of  the  Indies.  It  was  partly  given  away  in  pre- 
sents, and  partly  consumed  in  the  India-Hoose  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  committees. 

In  1676,  the  trade  of  the  Company  having  been  very  socceflsful  for 
many  years,  they  were  enabled,  out  of  their  accumulated  profits,  to 
double  their  capital  to  £739,782,  upon  which  the  market  price  of  their 
stock,  which  had  been  under  par,  immediately  rose  to  £245  per  cent. 
The  ships  in  their  employ  amounted  to  from  30  to  35,  of  from  300  to 
600  tons,  and  carrying  from  40  to  70  guns.  In  the  year  1680,  the 
company  sent  a  ship  to  trade  with  China.  The  whole  of  that  trade  had 
heretofore  been  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  About  this 
time  they  acquired  the  privilege  to  coin  money,  not  resembling  British 
money,  at  Bombay  and  other  places  in  India.  The  Company  consisted 
of  600  members,  who  were  entitled  to  votes  in  proportion  to  their 
shares ;  hence  it  happened  that  some  had  to  the  amount  of  sixty  votes: 
— every  member,  moreover,  had  Uberty  to  carry  on  trade  on  his  own 
private  account,  to  the  extent  of  one-fifUi  of  his  stock  in  the  Company's 
capital. 

In  1698y  the  English  factory  obtained  permission  to  purchase  three 
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BOttll  TilkgeSy  extending  in  all  about  three  miks  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  and  about  one  miie  back  from  it,  for  which'  they  agreed 
to  pay  annually  to  the  Nabob  1 195  rupees.  This  diminutiTe  acquisition 
was  the  handle  to  the  axe  and  commencement  of  the  territorial  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Company,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  enabled 
to  hew  down  the  entire  Mogul  empire.  The  ground  on  which  these 
ullages  stood  forms  the  site  of  the  great  city  of  Calcutta,  containing 
600,000  inhabitants. 

Some  jealousy,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  entertained  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Company ;  and  the  Grovemment  intimated  to  the 
atsociation  that  a  large  snqi  would  be  expected  for  the  public  senrice, 
in  consideration  of  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  their  privileges. 
They  offered  to  advance  £700,000  at  an  interest  of  4  per  cent,  pro- 
vided their  charter  was  folly  confirmed  by  parliament.  Meanwhile 
seTeral  opulent  individuals  offered  to  advance  £2,000,000,  provided 
they  were  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  India  trade,  as  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  by  the  Company.  Parliament  accepted  the  larger  sum, 
thoogh  at  double  interest,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for 
iAoorporating  the  subscribers.  The  Company,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
their  opponents,  then  proposed  a  loan  of  £2,000,000,  but  this  availed 
them  nothing.  The  government  was  favourable  to  the  opposing  interest, 
aod  it  prevailed.  So  great  were  the  advantages  anticipated  by  the 
nation  from  the  new  association,  that  the  subscription  of  two  millions 
was  filled  up  within  a  few  days  after  the  books  were  opened.  The 
gi'^atest  part  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  by  foreigners.  The  king  him- 
self was  an  adventurer  to  the  extent  of  £10,000. 

The  charter  of  the  original  Company  had  not  yet  expired,  and  a  most 
rainoiis  contest  ensued  betwixt  the  rival  associations.  More  than  sixty 
ships  are  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  contending  interests  in  the 
India  trade.  The  glut  of  India  goods,  joined  to  other  causes,  produced 
l>y  this  rivalship,  reduced  the  value  of  the  stock  of  the  old  Company, 
which  had  been  as  high  as  500  per  cent.,  to  39  per  cent.  Both  parties 
^  length  seem  to  have  discovered  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this  contest^ 
^  an  union  was  effected  in  1702,  by  a  tripartite  indenture,  wherein 
Qoeen  Anne,  the  old  Company  and  the  new  Company  were  partners.. 
According  to  this  instrument,  the  two  Companies  bind  themselves  to 
have  at  least  one-tenth  of  their  exports  in  English  manufactures,  and 
^r  the  expiration  of  seven  years  they  are  to  be  called  *'  The  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies" 
which  is  their  present  designation. 

In  1766,  the  Company,  in  consequence  of  their  territorial  acquisi- 
^Qft,  raised  their  dividend  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  and  shortly  after  to  12|^ 
per  (^nt.  In  India  this  year,  their  power  was  exposed  to  hazard  by  the 
«N)iition  of  the  double  batta.  or  allowance  to  officers  in  the  field :  it 
^nginated  a  serious  mutiny  in  the  army,  but  was  subdued  by  the  firm- 
^^  of  Lord  Clive,  and  many  oflicers  cashiered.  The  celebrated  Hyder 
AU,  who  from  a  subordinate  rank  had  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  began  about  this  period  to  menace  the  sway  of  the  Company. 
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la  1779,  tbe  tine  for  the  toimwsI  of  the  cfaurter  mfipvmMa^t  the 
CoiB{iany  pcudeatly  preptsed  lor  that  event,  by  a  preeent  to  the  public 
of  three  leventy-foar  gim  shipe,  beeidee  a  large  sum  of  money  is 
bountiee  to  6000  wennwi.  NotwithetMwiing  thie  bonne,  in  1781  notice 
wae  given  to  the  Company  hy  Govermnent,  that  on  the  ej^uration  of 
the  charter  their  exclosive  privikgas  ehould  ceaie,  unleee  they  froold 
agree  to  pay  £1,000,000  into  the  exchequer,  reetriel  their  foture  divi- 
dend to  8  per  cent,  and  pay  three-fourthe  of  the  surplui  profils,  over 
and  above  that  dividend,  into  the  Treasnry.  Alier  mnch  disciianon, 
the  demand  lor  the  renewal  of  the  charter  wae  reduced  to  £400,000, 
the  other  conditione  remaining  unaltered;  aad  the  G<mipany  were  re- 
quired to  submit' all  political  deepatchee  to  minieterB,  who  were  to  decide 
on  all  queetions  rdative  to  peace  and  war. 

In  1789  the  decennial  eettlemeiit  of  laade  commenced  in  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  and  wae  completed  in  1793,  when  the  eettlement  wae  nuule  per* 
petual.  By  thie  eettlement,  which  produced  such  an  important  change 
in  the  landed  tenure  of  a  vaet  temtory  in  India,  the  zemindan,  who 
were  in  fact  the  revenue  agente  of  the  Mogul  government,  ueuallj 
hereditary  and  poBwmed  of  great  power  and  influence,  but  not  owners 
of  the  soil,  which  they  could  neither  sell  nor  alienate,  were  declared  the 
actual  land-owners,  and  from  them  the  principal  revenne  of  India  was  to 
be  derived  in  the  shape  of  land-tax.  The  poor  ryots  or  peasantry, 
who  were,  next  to  the  sovereign,  the  real  owners  of  the  land,  as  much 
as  the  feudal  nobility  of  England  or  Hungary,  and  who  could  not  be 
disposseseed  of  it  so  long  as  they  paid  their  public  assessments,  were  at 
once  transmuted  into  the  tenants  of  the  aemindars  or  tax-gatherers. 
The  objects  of  this  sweeping  innovation  were^aoiicaa/  aad  of  dieaetrous 
iesue.  The  semindars,  obliged  to  go  through  the  legal  formalities  to 
collect  their  levies  from  the  ryots,  wera  unable  to  pay  their  taxee  to  the 
government,  whose  proceedings  were  summary.  Their  lands  were  gradu- 
ally sold  for  the  arrears  of  taxes,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  abeeatee 
landlords;  in  a  few  years  almost  all  the  zemin^m  disappeared.  No  im- 
provement  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  ryots,  who  were  more 
oppressed  by  the  middlemen  above  them  than  they  had  been  hy  the  tax- 
gatherers  of  the  Mogul. 

About  this  peiibd,  ihd  aflatrs  of  the  East-India  Company,  and  the 
transactions  in  Hindustan,  began  deeply  to  interest  the  public,  and  eveiy 
session  of  parliament  produced  new  investigpslions  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. From  merchants,  the  Company  had  risen  into  sovereign  pnaces, 
and,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  the  ginger  and  pepper  trade,  thej 
wiere  wholly  absorbed  in  schemes  of  territorial  aggcandicement.  Oc- 
cupied unceasingly  in  war— buying  and  exchanging  territory^— making 
tveatiee  o£  partition — hiring  troo^  to  the  native  princes  ^-estahhehing 
monopolies— and  fomenting  hostJitiee  among  the  naboba  aad  eubahdars, 
that  theee  short-sighted  princes,  aiker  weakening  each  other  by  tfastr 
animositieB,  might  £all  an  easy  ^ff^y  to  the  superior  policy  of  the  com- 
mon invader.  These  avocations  ill  comported  with  the  commerdal 
character,  and  it  was  a  little  inoonoeivable  how  men,  wheae  kaowiadge. 
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it  may  be  iappoaed,  was  prineipallj  confined  to  making  out  inroices, 
biUs  of  lading,  or  book-keeping  bj  double  entry,  conld  discharge  these 
zofal  functions. 

hi  1783,  Mr.  Fox  introdnoed  his  famous  India  Bills,  the  general 
objects  of  which  ware  to  divest  the  company  of  their  administrative 
fimetioos^to  prohibit  them  from  making  war,  tmless  in  self-defence — 
fifom  making  treaties  of  partition — hiring  troops  to  the  native  princes — 
ind  every  illegal  present  was  to  be  recoverable  by  any  person  for  his 
own  benefit.  These  provisions  sufficiently  indicate  the  prevalent  abases. 
Tbey  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  then  out  of  place,  an  oppositionist  and 
refonner.  The  question  agitated  the  whole  nation ;  and  eoch  was  the 
ootciy  raised  by  the  Company  against  tiie  pretended  violation  of  their 
charter — ^representing  such  a  precedent  as  endangering  the  security  of 
all  the  corporationB  in  the  kingdom, — that  they  finally  'prevailed, 
aod  the  InUs,  though  passed  in  the  Commons,  were  rejected  by  the 
Lords. 

Next  (year  a  dissolution  of  parliament  and  change  of  ministers  having 
taken  place,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  new  bill  for  the  better  government  of 
India.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  most  important  difference  related  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  commercial  affiiirs  and  territorial 
poasessioQS  of  the  Company  were  to  continue  in  their  hands,  subject 
to  the  superintendence  of  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Crown. 

The  next  subject  of  any  interest  is  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
This  gentleman  had  presided  over  India  thirteen  years,  and  arrived  in 
England  on  the  16th  of  June,  1785.  On  the  26di  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Burke,  who  had  brought  heavy  accusations  against  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  impeach  him  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  India. 
After  long  debates  in  this  uid  succeeding  sessions,  the  prosecution  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Commons,  and,  in  1787,  artfcles  of  impeachment  were 
sent  to  the  Lofds.  The  trifd  was  protracted  from  year  to  year,  till  the 
23d  of  April,  1795,  when,  the  accused  was  acquitted,  on  the  payment 
of  his  fees,  of  all  the  charges  preferred  against  him.  The  Company,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  this  officer,  discharged  the  expenses  he 
had  ineimred  by  the  proseeution,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £70,000,  and 
Mttled  upon  him  an  annuity  of  £5000. 

In  1793  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  renewed,  and  their  exclu- 
sive privileges  continued  to  them  until  the  first  day  of  March,  1814. 
In  this  act  a  okuse  was  inserted  to  restrain  the  belligerent  propensities 
of  the  Coaapany's  servants,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  much 
regarded.  In  1 792  Tippoe  Saib  was  despoiled  of  half  his  dominions,  and 
eompetted  to  deliver  two  ef  his  sons  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis 
Comwallis,  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  by  which  be 
sagaged  to  pay  £1 ,600,000  in  money  to  the  Company.  In  1799  this 
^rinee  was  again  attacked  by  Lord  Momington,  now  Marquis  Welleeley, 
under  pretext  of  having  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  French,  and 
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some  of  the  native  princes,  for  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  English  from 
India.  This  war  completed  the  destruction  of  the  saltan.  His  capital 
of  Seringapatam  was  taken  by  assault,  himself  slain  in  its  defence,  and 
his  dominions  dismembered.  His  descendants  are  now  supported  br 
pensions  payable  by  the  ci-^evant  dealers  in  mace  and  cloves. 

The  Company  having  obtained  possession  of  the  different  membeis 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  in  1803,  completed  their  oonqnests  fay  attaciriwf; 
the  Mogul  himself  in  his  capital  of  Delhi.  This  monarch  and  his 
family  were  also  placed  upon  the  pension-list  of  the  Company. 

We  shall  only  mention  a  few  more  facts  connected  with  the  Com- 
pany's history  till  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814.  By  the  act  of 
1784  the  fortunes  acquired  in  India  were  to  be  aacertained  on  the 
return  of  each  servant  of  the  Company  to  England ;  this  clause  was 
ropealed  two  years  after  by  26  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  By  the  29  Geo.  HI. 
c.  65^  they  were  authorised  to  add  one  million  to  their  capital  stock. 
The  new  stock  being  subscribed  at  174  per  cent,  produced  £1,740,000, 
which  raised  their  joint-stock  to  five  millions.  In  1 793  they  were 
authorized  to  add  another  million  to  their  capital  by  subscription,  making 
it  £6,000,000,  its  present  amount.  This  addltioeal  stock  prodaceil 
£2,000,000,  being  subscribed  at  200  per  cent. 

In  1797  valuable  concessions  were  made  to  the  Americans  witli 
regard  to  the  India  trade.  They  were  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Company's  territories  in  India,  in  articles  not  prohibited  by  law,  on 
paying  only  the  duties  paid  by  British  vessels.  These  advantages  were 
not  neglected  by  the  Americans.  In  a  few  years  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  India  equalled  nearly  one  half  the  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany. It  was  singular  policy  to  admit  a  foreign  state  to  the  participa- 
tion of  the  India  trade  while  our  own  merchants  were  excluded. 

In  1803,  during  the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  the  Company,  at  a  generftl 
court,  came  to  a  resolution  to  present  to  government  10,000  tons  of 
shipping  to  guard  the  coast,  and  to  be  maintained  at  their  own  expense. 
In  the  years  1808  and  1809  the  Company  lost  four  outward-boand 
and  six  homeward-bound  ships.  The  value  of  the  ships  and  cargoes 
was  estimated  at  two  millions. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  more  important  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  East-India  Company  to  the  year  1813,  when  the  exclusive  priri- 
leges  of  this  association  were  in  part  abolished.  Prior  to  that  time 
private  traders  were  not  wholly  excluded  from  the  India  trade.  By  the 
1 7th  clause  of  the  act  of  1793,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  appropriate 
3000  tons  of  shipping  for  carrying  out  goods  belonging  to  private  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  l!he  act  of  1813  continues  to  the  Compaoj 
the  revenue  and  territorial  acquisitions  in  India,  and  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade ;  but  the  trade  to  India,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  and  regulations,  is  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals. These  immunities  were  conceded  to  the  Company  until  the  lOtb 
of  April,  1831  y  absolutely,  and  afterwards,  until  three  years'  notice 
be  given  by  parliament,  and  the  debt  due  from  the  public  to  the 
Company  be  paid. 
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IWDrAN   WARS    AND  JERRfTORIAL    ACQUISITIONS. 

No  external  dominion  in  the  East  can  endanger  the  security  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire.  All  the  native  princes  have  either  been  absolately 
Gonqiieredy  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  or  have  been  so  completely 
hmniliated  and  divested  of  offensive  power,  as  to  render  entirely  hope- 
less every  chance  of  successful  opposition  to  the  British  government.  In 
1815  the  Ghorkas,  who  possess  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Hindustan,  made  a  show  of  contesting  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Company,  but  they  were  completely  defeated  by  Lord  Hastings,  and 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  tract  of  territory. 
The  Burmeee  were  the  last  nation  who  gave  us  any  uneasiness.  They 
have  been  represented  as  a  warlike  people,  and  at  one  time  meditated 
nothing  lees  than  an  eruption  into  the  province  of  Bengal.  Rangoon, 
their  capital,  was  occupied  by  a  British  force;  and  in  1826,  after  a 
teasing  warfare,  they  submitted  to  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Invading 
army,  by  which  the  Company  has  become  possessed  of  the  provinces  of 
Arracan  and  Tenaaserim,  including  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast  which 
previously  belonged  to  the  Burman  empire. 

Of  the  Mahratta  chieft,  Scindia  idone  retains  the  full  military  as 
well  as  civil  government  of  his  territory.  The  courts  of  Holkar  and  of 
Guicowar,  the  rajah  of  Berar  and  of  the  smaller  principalities,  exer- 
cise the  civil  functions  of  royalty,  but  are  not  tolerated  in  the  possession 
of  an  armed  force.  They  have  each,  by  the  cession  or  conquest  of  a 
part  of  their  territories,  purchased  military  protection  from  the  Company, 
The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  occupy  the  north-west  frontier  of  Hindustan^ 
sie  tributary  either  to  the  Company  or  to  the  states  of  Scindia  and 
Holkar.  Of  the  Mahometan  governments,  the  king  of  Oude,  the 
Nisam,  the  rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Travancore,  and  the  nabob  of  Bhopaul, 
Are  the  principal  states  whose  civil  independence  is  recognised,  and 
these  are  in  such  a  defenceless  condition  as  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  the  f<Mrbearance  of  the  Company  for  the  continuance  of  their 
Hovereignty. 

From  foreign  rivalry  and  interference  the  English  have  no  cause  of 
apprehension.  The  only  colonies  which  now  belong  to  other  European 
nations  are  Pondicherry  and  Chandemagore,  to  the  French ;  Groa,  to 
Portugal :  Tranquebar  and  Serampore,  to  the  Danish  government;  and 
Chinsurah,  to  the  Dutch. 

The  population  of  the  territories  directly  subject  to  Great  Britain  has 
heen  estimated  at  80,000,000  of  souls ;  while  the  population  of  those 
states  which  enjoy  civil  independence,  but  have  been  deprived  of  a 
nulitary  force,  has  heek  computed  to  amount  to  40,000,000.  The 
territory  extends  over  an  area  of  585,000  square, miles;  and  the  total 
territory  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  Company,  amounts 
to  about  1,180,000  square  miles.  Such  is  the  mighty  empire,  for  the 
government  and  interests  of  which  parliament  will  be  shortly  called 
upon  to  legislate. 
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Vi'e  have  not  jret  ulrerted  to  the  utraiu  by  which  thii  raat  di 
haa  been  scquirod.  In  our  namtire  of  tbe  coioBiarciBl  progrM 
Compuiy  we  forbore  to  enter  into  the  black  page  of  Indian  w 
politics.  UnparaUelad  crime*,  violated  treaties,  blood,  treacbe 
tteraatation,  form  the  chief  materials  of  Indian  history :  — 
abhorrent  eran  to  a  nation  of  barbarians,  diigracefbl  to  a  uriUn 
and  horrible  whrn  perpetrated  by  the  agents  of  a  Christian  < 
There  was  not  a  ungle  state,  we  are  assured  by  Bnrke,  prince,  oi 
tftte,  with  whom  the  Company  had  come  in  conlnet,  that  they 
•old ;  not  a  single  treMy  Aey  had  erer  made,  that  they  had  not  I 
not  a  sinf^  prince  or  state,  who  ever  pnt  any  trust  in  the  Cc 
who  was  not  utterly  rained ;  and  that  none  were,  in  any  degree 
or  flourishing,  bnt  in  the  exact  proportion  to  their  settled  diet; 
irreconcilahle  enmity  to  this  nation. 

Indian  delinquenrj  is  of  no  grorelling  kind;  it  soars  far  a 

Crecedent  of   ancient   or  European   turpitude.      Faith,  justii 
amaaily,  were  mere  pretexts  for  ra^ne  and  violence.     Whe 
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Thk  man,  who  on  one  occMion  received  a  present  of  £100,000  from 
the  nabob  of  Oude,  was  the  great  saleeman  of  Indian  territory.  We  have 
teen  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  prosecution  were  paid,  and  he  was 
rswaided  with  an  annuity  of  £5000  per  annum  for  hiB  faithful  services 
in  India.  The  province  of  Bengal,  oyer  which  he  presided,  and  the 
territory  annexed  to  it,  is  larger  and  more  populous  than  France,  and 
fonneriiy  contained  a  landed  interest,  composed  of  a  numerous  nobility 
snd  gentry,  of  freeholders,  lower  tenants,  religious  communities,  and 
paUic  foundations.  Under  the  English  administration,  these  provinces 
had  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  a  strong  representation  was  made  of  its 
causes.  Mr«  Hastings,  instead  of  administering  any  remedy  to  the 
disorders,  determined,  at  one  blow,  to  dispossess  all  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors. The  incredible  fact  is,  he  set  up  the  whole  landed  interest  of 
s  kingdom  larger  than  France  to  public  auction.  *  He  set  up,  says 
Bai^«,  the  whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  freeholders  to  the  highest 
bidder.*  No  preference  was  given  to  the  zemindars,  the  ancient  pro* 
prietors.  They  were  compelled  to  bid  for  their  own  property  against 
every  usurer>  jobber,  speculator,  or  European  servant^;  or  they  were 
obhged  to  content  themselves,  in  lieu  of  their  extensive  domains,  with 
their  house  and  such  a  pension  as  the  state  auctioneer  thought  fit  to 
assign.  Several  of  them,  in  lieu  of  their  hereditary  lands,  contented 
themselves  with  a  pension,  of  which,  under  a  new  stretch  of  rapacity, 
they  were  subsequently  deprived. 

For  the  calamities  inflicted  on  this  devoted  region  by  avarice  and 
ambition,  few  compensatory  advantages  have  been  rendered.  Scarcely  a 
single  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  superiority  of  our  civil  administration, 
nor  a  record  of  usefulness  and  generosity.  Almost  every  village  in 
Eagland  attests  the  former  sovereignty  of  the  Romans  by  the  ruins  of 
some  work  of  power  or  utility;  but  the  future  Hindoo  will  in  vain  seek 
for  mementos  of  our  sway,  in  the  bridges  we  have  built,  the  navigations 
we  have  opened,  or  the  highways  we  have  constructed.  All  former 
conquerors  of  Hindustan — the  Arab,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Persian,  left 
behind  them  some  monument  of  either  state  or  beneficence;  but  were 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to  tell  that 
it  had  been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by 
any  thing  **  better  than  the  ourang-outang  or  the  tiger."  Our  only 
principle  of  government  has  been  a  system  of  imposture,  and  our 
countrymen  have  visited  India  not  to  benefit  the  natives,  but  themselves. 
Their  object  is  to  amass  fortunes,  and  they  resort  thither  in  endless 
flights,  Uke  birds  of  prey  and  passage.  All  discussion,  all  enquiry,  all 
l^iliar  intercourse  with  the  people  they  prey  upon  is  discouraged,  lest 
it  should  betray  the  secret  of  our  strength,  and  the  delusion  upon  which 
the  Indian  empire  is  established. 

Our  military  triumphs  have  been  as  void  of  true  glory  as  our  civil 
administration.    The  feeble   and   indolent   Hindoos  were  an  unequal 


*  Works  of  Edmund  Barke,  vol.  iv,  p.  85. 
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match  for  the  energj,  artillery ,  and  tactic  comhinations  of  Europeaiu; 
the  greatest  ohetacles  they  could  oppose  to  their  inyaders  were  the 
fatigue  of  long  inarches  and  a  destructive  climate.  To  meet  them  in 
the  field  was  sjrnonymoua  with  defeat,  dispersion,  or  capture.  Hence 
our  most  signal  victories,  in  the  East,  have  heen  little  more  than  so 
many  batius — the  ^*  slaughter  of  some  hundred  deer." 

In  the  **  life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro/'  recently 
puhlishedy  we  have  striking  illustrations  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
Mahrattas  were  always  reckoned  among  our  most  formidable  opponents, 
and  the  battle  of  Assaye,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  eastern  triumphs  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Yet  it  appears  these  warriors,  in  this  famous 
conflict,  kept  00  far  aloof  from  close  collision  with  our  troops,  as  to 
inflict  no  wound  either  with  bayonet  or  bullet.  Speaking  of  this  battle, 
in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Read,  Sir  T.  Munro  says,  **  At  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  the  severest  that  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  war,  I  do  not 
recollect,  among  all  our  killed  and  wounded  officers,  one  that  suffered 
from  a  mttsket-ball  or  a  bayonet ,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Mahntta 
infantry  made  very  little  serious  opposition.  Its  discipline,  its  arms, 
and  uniform  clothing  1  regard  merely  as  the  means  of  dressing  it  out 
for  the  sacrifice." 

In  the  ^*  Correspondence"  are  several  letters  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  Colonel  Wellesley,  which  throw  an  instructive  light 
on  the  reckless,  plundering,  and  destroying  system  which  marked  oar 
Asiatic  triumphs.  In  one  letter  Colonel  Wellesley  recommends,  in 
dashing  style,  the  '*  cutting  up**  and  ''  hunting  out"  the  natives.  To 
be  sure  these  were  thieves,  and  it  might  be  quite  in  keeping  with  Indian 
justice  to  do  execution  upon  them  wi^nt  trial,  jodge,  or  jury. 

In  'another  letter  Colonel  Wellesley  signalizes  the  exploits  of  a 
brother  officer,  by  the  following  g^phic  description  :-— 

*'  Colonel  Montresor  has  been  very  successful  in  Balnm ;  has  beat,  burnt, 
plundered^  and  deatrttyed  in  aU  partt  qf  the  cowatry.  But  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  nothing  has  been  done  which  can  tend  effectnally  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rebellion  in  Bnluro,  and  that  the  near  approach  of  the  rains  renders  it  im- 
possible  to  do  that,  which  alone,  in  my  opinion,  will  ever  get  the  better  of 
Kistnapah  Naig."* 

We  may  recognize,  in  these  military  sketches,  the  same  fierce  and 
determined  spirit  which  so  promptly  turned  Huskisson  to  the  right  about, 
and  dismissed  from  the  Irish  viceroyship  that  gallant  soldier  the  Maiqois 
of  Anglesey.  Bonaparte  was  certainly  as  regardleas  of  human  life  as 
any  pestilent  conqueror  that  ever  desolated  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
there  is  one  letter  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
evinces  as  much  barbarous  indifference  to  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity as  ever  Napoleon  did  in  the  worst  of  his  Egyptian  slaughterings. 
We  shall  give  the  letter  entire.  The  colonel  was  at  the  time  pursuing 
his  operations  against  Dhoondee. 

•  Supplement  to  the  Life  of  Major-Oeneral  Sir  T.  Munro,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 
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**  Camp  at  Soodoetty,  Aug.  Ist,  1800. 

**  Dear  Monbo,^!  havei  received  your  letters  of  the  22d  and  23d ;  I  have 
sent  orders  lo  the  commandiog  oflScers  at  Hnllihall  and  at  Nuggar  to  furnish 
ammuDition  in  moderate  quantities^  on  the  requisition  of  your  amildars ;  in 
any  quantities  yoa  please,  on  your  own.  Don't  press  Hullihall  too  much,  as  I 
know  they  are  not  very  well  supplied  there.  Take  what  yon  please  from 
Nuggar.  /  have  taken  and  deitroyed  Doondtah't  baggage  and  six  gvns^  and  driven 
nU0  the  Malpurba  (where  thetf  were  drowned)  about  fitethoosamd  people:  / 
tiormed  Dnmrnnli  on  the  96th  July,  Doondiah's  followers  are  quittiog  him  apace'i 
as  they  do  not  think  the  amusement  very  gratifying  at  the  present  moment  The 
war,  therefore,  is  nearly  at  an  end ;  and  another  blow,  which  I  am  meditating 
npoQ  him  and  his  buigarries,  in  the  Rentoor  country,  will  most  probably  bring 
it  to  a  close.  I  must  halt  here  to-morrow,  to  refresh  a  little,  having  marched 
every  day  since  the  22d  July ;  and  on  the  80th,  the  day  on  which  I  took  his 
^SSage,  I  marched  twenty-six  miles ;  which,  Jet  me  tell  you,  is  no  small  affair 
in  this  country. 

*'  My  troops  are  in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  their  poekete  faU  qf  meR^, 
Ike  produce  o/pUmder.    I  still  think,  however,  that  a  store  of  rice  at  Hullihall 

will  do  us  no  harm,  and,  if  I  should  not  want  it,  the  expense  incurred  will  not 

signify."  •    , 

• 

The.  man  who  could  write  this  deserves  that  his  name  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  same  roll  with  Attila  and  Zinghis  Khan.  It  is  only, 
however,  a  proof  of  the  brutalizing  tendency  of  war ;  for  we  never 
heard  that  Colonel  Welleslej  had  either  less  or  more  humanity  than  the 
iisnal  run  of  conquering  heroes.  But  how  horrible  to  boast  of  having 
driven  Ere  thousand  people  into  a  river,  where  they  were  drowned ! 
Then  with  what  gusto  the  future  Prince  of  Waterloo  talks  of  plunder ^ 
and  of  burning 9  and  destroying.  These  excerpts  are  enough  to  illus- 
trate Asiatic  triumphs. 

GOVERNMENT    AND    PATRONAGE  OF    INDIA. 

The  present  frame  of  India  government  was  established  under  the  act 
of  1784,  and  modified,  by  subsequent  acts  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
in  1793  and  1813.  Under  the  authority  of  these  acts,  by  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Board  of  Control,  such  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of 
India  is  vested  in  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  as  precludes  misgovem- 
ment  without  their  concurrence.  The  Board  is  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  consists  of  twelve  commissioners,  of  whom  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  ex  officio  members ;  the 
president  of  the  Board  is  the  responsible  officer,  but  the  assistance  of  two 
other  members  is  necessary  to  render  its  proceedings  valid.  The  Bdard 
is  invested  with  a  control  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  of 
India,  whether  civil,  military,  or  financial.  It  has  access  to  all  records, 
and  may  require  abstracts  and  statements  respecting  all  affairs  not 
strictly  commercial.  No  despatches  relating  to  government  or  revenue 
can  be  forwarded  to  India  without  its  approval.  It  may  even  originate 
instructions,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  they  may  remonstrate. 
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CBnnot  iltar  tlwin.  AH  d«spitchu  received  from  Indis  rauM  be 
dittelj  submitted  to  the  B<»rd  ;  nor  con  any  public  diaclcwire  o 
eontenta  take  fiaca,  except  under  iti  aatboritj.  No  mx  can  be 
taken  in  India  without  its  sanction.  It  may  grant  KcensM  to  indi 
to  reside  in  India,  and  to  ships  to  trade,  when  sucb  license*  bar 
refused  by  the  Directors.  So  extensiTe,  indeed,  hare  been  the 
committed  to  it,  that,  whaterer  may  haTS  been  the  oomplenion 
Company'a  meainrea  in  India,  their  responsibili^  is  shared  by  tbt 
of  Control,  and,  throngh  it,  by  the  king's  ministers  at  home. 

Subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Control  are  the  administratiTe 
emulating  from  the  Company.  The  first  in  rMponathility  *oip 
the  Court  of  Directors,  consisting  of  twenty-ftinr  members,  li 
elected  by  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  who  meet  firai 
a-year,  and  to  whom  it  belongs  to  declare  the  dividend,  to  ap] 
conunittee  to  frame  by-laws,  to  control  all  grant*  above  a 
amonnt,  and  to  receive  reports  from  the  Directors  respecti 
general  state  of  the  Company's  concerns.  No  proprietor  is  entit! 
vote  unless  he  be  possessed  of  £1000  East-India  stock;  and  th< 
Gcation  of  a  Director  is  £2000  stock.  Six  Directors  go  out  aj 
in  rotation,  so  that  four  years  is  the  period  of  service  for  each  Di 
no  Director  can  be  re-elected  until  he  has  been  out  of  the  direcl 
at  least  one  year ;  thirteen  Directors  form  a  Court,  and  the  preM 
that  number  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to  all  orders  and  instr 
which  do  not  emanate  from  the  secret  committee.  The  business 
Company  is  chiefly  conducted  by  committees  and  sub-committ 
which  are  pemianently  allotted  certain  defined  dnties,  and  whi 
composed  of  Directors  appointed  in  the  order  of  their  seniority. 

In  India,  the  administration  of  each  of  the  three  presiden 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  is  ves(«d  in  a  Governor  and  C 
consisting  of  three  members.  The  Commander-in-Chief  ma; 
member  of  Council,  without  regard  to  the  term  of  bis  resideoci 
DO  civil  servant  of  the  Company  can  become  member  of  Counc 
he  has  served  ten  years  in  India.  The  Government  of  Calc 
supreme  over  the  other  governments  in  matters  relating  to  peso 
and  revenue.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  governments  in  Indi: 
be  recorded  by  minutes,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  upon 
they  have  been  founded,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  maladminist 
The  governments  are  entrusted  with  the  entire  contrd  over  the 
and  with  the  impositiob  of  taxes,  in  all  the  dmninions  of  the  Coi 
except  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and  theii 
latiens  have  the  SiUthority  of  law,  until  reversed  by  instmctioai 
home.  The  Governor-General  is  empowered  to  apprehend  all  sui 
persons,  and  either  to  send  them  borne  to  be  tried  in  Englai 
having  forwarded  copies  of  all  depositions  in  their  case,  to  retain 
for  jut^ment  in  India.  Except  in  case  of  invasion,  or  of  th< 
uigent  necessity,  the  Governor- General  is  restrained  from  de- 
war  until  the  sanction  of  the  Directors  and  of  the  Board  of  ( 
has  been  received.      The  commercial   and   financial  concerns 
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Company  in  India  are  anperintended  by  a  Board  of  Trade  and  a  Board 
of  Revenue.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  is  conducted  by  British 
ooUectors»  aided  by  British  assistants ;  but  all  the  inferior  business  of 
this  department  is  transacted  by  natiyes. 

There  are  three  different  classes  of  courts  of  justice  in  India.  In  the 
fint  are  the  King's  Courts,  or  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature,  whose 
jurisdiction  extend  to  all  British-bom  subjects  residing  in  the  provinces, 
but,  in  suits  between  natives,  is  limited  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
presidencies.  The  courts,  which  administer  justice  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  natives  are  concerned  are  of  two  kinds,  civU  and  criminal.  Each 
kind  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  with  courts  of  circuit  and  subordinate 
tribunals,  down  to  institutions  analogous  to  our  Courts  of  Request  and 
petty  sessions.  In  all  the  courts  Europeans  preside,  except  those  of 
the  lowest  description,  in  which  there  are  native  judges.  Justice  is 
administered  according  to  the  Mahummudan  law,  modified  by  a  regard  to 
Hindoo  usages  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  British  Government. 
The  natives  have  lately  been  rendered  capable  of  sitting  on  juries,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  this  institution  will  tend  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  people,  to  curb  that  disposition  to  pervert 
justice  which  is  the  great  political  vice  of  the  East,  and  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  under  which  an  European  judge  must  always  labour,  in 
weighing  the  evidence  of  a  people  with  whose  habits  and  ideas  he  can 
be  only  partially  acquainted. 

Such  ie  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  under  which  the  Indian  empire 
is  administered.  Like  most  constitutions,  it  sounds  wei)  on  paper,  and 
does  not  appear  liable  to  serious  objections ;  but  the  general  government 
at  home  ie  a  striking  instance  how  widely  the  principles  of  a  constitution 
may  differ  from  its  practical  administration.  It  is  only  an  intelligent 
Hindoo,  or  some  one  actually  cognizant  of  our  India  policy,  who  could 
give  adequate  testimony  to  the  good  or  evil  it  confers  on  the  native 
population.  Unfortunately  the  authorities  at  Calcutta  do  not  tolerate 
the  publication  of  an  Extraordinary  Black  Book  there,  nor  hardly  a 
Times  newspaper,  otherwise  one  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
working  of  the  Leadenhall  administration. 

One  of  the  best  criterions  of  good  government  is  the  excellence  of 
the  judicial  system.  That  of  India  has  always  been  represented  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive.  The  administration  of  justice  is  the  most  lucrative 
profession  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  England.  According  to  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  suitors  in  India  are  obliged 
to  pay  to  government  on  the  sum  sued  for  from  50  to  7  and  6  per  cent, 
sad  a  fine  is  levied  on  all  debts  sued  for,  decreasing  as  the  amount 
increases !  Every  document  requisite  to  the  progress  of  a  suit,  the 
citations>  examinations,  and  depositions  of  witnesses,  are  all  to  be 
written  on  stamped  paper;  thereby  increasing  the  expenses  to  an 
enormous  total.  These  expenses  amount  to  a  virtual  denial  of  justice, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  a  man  could  scarcely, expect  to  see 
suy  termination  of  suits;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  English  chancery 
system* that  admirable  contrivance  for  spunging  clients — operating  in 
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India.  The  police  u  eaublished  on  the  Sidmondt  or  Vill«le 
A  corps  of  spie*  is  atUched  to  every  praventire  eiUblithment,  aj 
ia  DO  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  e^ipediu  judicial  Mutencaa. 
Are  frequently  taken  up,  and  montha  elapse  before  any  inform 
exhibited  against  them.  In  the  interval  they  are  conBned  in  < 
and  nabeoltby  prisons,  where  death  not  unfrequentiy  orenakei 
or,  after  enduring  tlw  aggrsvated  misery  of  in^risonmant, 
whatever  appears  against  them,  and  they  are  liberated.  Fi 
blessings  the  Hindoos  pay  anouaUy  about  £1,785,000,  wb 
greater  expense  than  all  the  law-officers  in  Europe. 

Leaving  for  the  present  any  further  stricturea  on  the  general 
ment  of  India,  let  ns  advert  to  the  important  subject  of  India  i> 
and  patTomaga. 

The  whole  patronage  of  India,  civil  and  military,  is  vewlai 
Court  of  Directors,  with  the  exception  of  the  appointments  of 
and  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicaturt 
Governors  in  India  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  named 
Company,  but  their  appointment  mnst  be  sanctioned  by  the  kin 
king  also  possesses  the  power  of  removing  any  civil  servant  1 
office  in  India.  With  these  exceptions,  the  entire  civil,  na 
military  patronage  of  India  vests  in  the  Company,  and  exceeds  ir 
the  paUwu^e  of  the  Crown  before  the  French  revolutionary  v 
the  extent  of  this  patronage  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the 
of  persons  in  the  Company's  service.  We  have  no  means  o: 
exaictly  the  number  of  persons  emfdoyed  by  the  Company,  bui 
lowing  ia  an  eatimata  when  the  revenues  and  poesesBiona  of 
were  much  less  than  at  present. 

PenioDB  either  in  the  serrice  of  the  Company  oi 
i      coDnected  with  and  employed  in  their  affain 

\     in  England ., 

r;„ii  «.»;...         J  PeiBoni  in  India  emplojed  in  the  judicial,  cleri- 
t.ivU»emoe.        ,'       j.^[_    dip|f.^g,i^_   commercial,     and    revenut 

i      departnienta     

f  Seamen  employed  and  reared  in  the  Compaay'i 

^      service  in  lis  ship*,  about 

f  British  militarr  ofiiceia  in  the  Company's  eer- 

k       vice  commaoding  European  troops 

1  British  otGcersand  cadets  in  the  Company'*  ter 

Military  and  Naval  J     vice  commanding  natire  troops 

Serrice.  J  British  non-commissioned  officers  and  loldien 

/      in  the  service  or  (he  Company 

f  British  odirers  in  the  Company'!  naval  depart 
^     ment  in  India 

{Natives  employed  in  varioas  departments  in  th( 
civil  service  of  tlie  Company 
Native*  employed  in  the  Indian  armies 
Natives  employed  in  the  navul  service  eetimateii 

Total... 
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All  the  salaries  in  India  are  on  a  much  more  extravagant  scale  than 
in  England.  Of  the  above  201,477  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  at  least  6000  in  the  civil  and  military  departments  at  home 
and  abroad,  enjoy  emoluments  firom  £*200  to  £10,000  a  year,  exclusive 
of  the  (jovemor-General.  '  The  salary  of  the  Governor-General  of 
Bengal  is  £25,000  a  year,  and  three  counsellors  with  a  salary  of 
£10,000  a  year  each.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta  is  £8000  a  year,  with  three  other . 
judges  at  £b000  a  year  each.  By  the  act  of  1813,  the  salary  of  a 
bishop  in  India  is  £5000  a  year,  and  of  three  archdeacons  £2000  a 
year  each.  The  expense  of  outfit,  &c.  of  different  officers  was  fixed 
by  the  same  act,  as  follon^s : — 

Govemor-Oeoeral  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal £6000 

Each  of  the  members  of  couDcil  there 1200 

Commanderwiii-Chief  of  all  the  Forces  in  India. 2500 

Chief  J  ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Fort  William  ..........  1500 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there 1000 

OoTemor  of  Fort  St.  George • SOOO 

Each  of  the  Members  of  Council  there  1000 

Commander-in-Chief  there 2000 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Sapreme  Court  there 1200 

Each  of  the  Puisne  Judges  there 1000 

Governor  of  Bombay .•••«. ••*..  2500 

Each  of  the  members  of  council  there • 1000 

Commander-in-Chief  there 1500 

Recorder  there '. 1 500 

Governor  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island 1200 

Recorder  there 1000 

Bishop    1200 

Each  of  the  Archdeacons 500 

The  allowance  for  the  outfit,  &c.  of  those  officers  is  ahout  one-fourth 
the  amount  of  their  salaries,  exclusive  of  other  emoluments.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  in  the  East-India  Register^  the  allowances  per 
month  to  general  and  regimental  officers  when  in  the  field,  were  on  the 
Bengal  establishment,  as  follows : — 

General  officer  on  the  staff  •..••••• £668  10  0 

Colonel  not  on  the  staff. 156    5  0 

Lieutenant-Colonel    12S  15  0 

Major  93  16  0 

Captain    61    7  6 

Captain-Lieutenant    •••••••• •     4S  17  6 

Lieutenant .••••     31  15  0 

Ensign     25     0  0 

Adjutant \.,    28    7  6 

Quarter-Master 1412  6 

Surgeon 61    7  6 

Assistant  ditto 31  15  0 

The  allowance  to  officers  on  the  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  Esta- 
blishments, was  nearly  the  same  as  the  above.  The  sums  granted  by 
way  of  superannuation  allowance  to  officers  and  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany are  very  considerable.  They  are  fixed  according  to  the  following 
scale,  by  the  53d  George  III.  c.  155. 


J 
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Proportion  of  a^Uo'. 
If  an  officer  or  servant  shall  have  served  with  diligence  and  \ 

fidelity  ia  the  Company's  service  for  ten  years,  and  being  f    ^      .... 

under  60  years  of  age,  shall  be  incapable,  from  inimity  of  (  ^>'<^-^<^^- 

mind  or  body,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  office I 

If  above lOyears  and  less  tban20 One-half. 

If  aboveSOyears Two-thirds. 

If  such  officer  or  servant  shall  be  above  60  years  of  age,  and  i 

be  shall  have  served  15  years  or  upwards,  without  infirmity  >  Two-third«. 

of  mind  or  body  .••.•••••.••••• ••> 

*  If  65  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  and  he  shall  have  served  I  xhree-foarths 

40  years  or  upwards S 

If  66  years  of  age,  and  he  shall  have  served  50  years  or  f  «,.     ^UqI^ 

upwards i 

From  the  preceding  details,  some  idea  may  be  fomed  of  the  immense 
value  of  India  patronage,  and  the  wide  field  it  opens  for  providing  for 
children,  relatives,  and  dependents.  The  trade  of  the  Company  has 
never  been  an  object  of  so  much  importance  as  the  military  appointments 
to  an  army  of  150,000  men,  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  judicial 
and  police  departments,  and  the  numerous  situations  in  the  collection 
and  expenditure  of  a  revenue  of  24  millions  per  annum.  It  is  the 
annual  value  of  these  different  situations  which  constitute  the  real  profit 
of  the  Company. 

It  is  evident  that  the  excellence  of  our  administration  in  India  will 
depend  upon  the  employment  of  individuals  recommended  by  integrity 
and  talent.  In  theory  this  principle  appears  to  have  been  admitted  by 
the  Directors  in  1793,  when,  by  one  of  their  by-laws,  it  was  enacted 
that  each  Director,  ten  days  after  his  election;  shoidd  take  oath  to 
receive  no  emolument,  perquisite,  or  pecuniary  gratification,  for  any 
appointment  in  India.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this  obligation,  and  so 
early  as  1798  it  was  notorious  that  a  very  extensive  and  systematic 
traffic  was  carried  on  for  places  in  India.  Several  attempts  were  made, 
real  or  pretended,  by  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  by 
committees  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  discover  the  indi- 
vidual implicated  in  these  practices.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed 
that  each  Director  should  take  oath  he  had  not  received  any  reward  for 
any  appointment  he  had  made ;  but  this  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  sale  in  offices  continued  by  public  advertisement  and  otherwise, 
till  at  last  an  office  was  openly  established  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
India  patronage. 

The  practice  was  shameless  and  notorious ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  completely  laid  bare,  till  the  memorable  disclosures  in  1809, 
relative  to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In  that  year  it  was 
discovered  that  the  improper  disposal  of  India  patronage  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  honourable  Directors,  but  extended  even  to  the  right 
honourable  President  of  the  Board  of  ControL  The  then  preaident 
was  Lord  Castlereagh.  This  minister,  by  the  agency  of  a  common 
place-broker,  attempted  to  purchase,  for  a  writership  in  India,  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  his  friend  Lord  Clancarty.  Here  was  corruption  three 
deep.     It  was  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  ;  a 
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•hameleas  abuse  of  bu  trust  aa  Prasident  of  tbe  Board  of  Control ;  and 
a  daring  attack  on  tbe  purity  (bab  !)  of  tbe  Commona*  House  of  Par* 
liament.  Sucb  was  dbe  doBCiiption  of  tbts  transaction  given  by  tbe 
late  Lord  A.  Hamilton.  Lard  Uastlereagb,  bowever,  was  defended  on 
the  ground  of  tbe  notoriety  of  tbe  practice.  Some  of  tbe  members 
said  tbat  selling  seats  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  was  as  notorious 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day :  tbis  could  not  be  denied,  for  it  was  well 
Imown  tbat  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Tressury  was  in  tbe  constant  prac* 
tice  of  buying  seats  for  tbe  adberents  of  ministers.  Tbis  being  tbe 
caae,  tbeie  appeared  injustice  in  making  an  example  of  tbe  Prendent 
of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  tbe  motion  was  got  rid  of  by  moving 
the  order  of  tbe  day. 

The  fact  of  Lord  Castlereagb  having  a  writersbip  at  bis  disposal  to 
purchase  a  seat  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  shows  bow  ministers  may 
a?ail  themselves  of  even  subordinate  appointments  in  India.  The  Di- 
reciors  bave  the  patronage  of  tbe  East  at  their  disposal ;  but,  indirectly, 
ministers  participate  in  its  advantages.  The  latter  we  have  seen  bave  a 
negative  on  tbe  appointments  of  tbe  principal  servants  of  the  Company, 
besides  whicb  the  general  superintendence  they  exercise  over  India 
^rs,  tbrougb  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Control,  renders  it  highly 
improbable  the  Directors  should  neglect  to  provide  for  any  individual 
hacked  by  a  ministerial  recommendation ;  more  especially  as  the  favour 
might  be  so  easily  returned. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with  remarking  that  tbe 
whole  patronage  and  influence  of  India  is  so  much  added  to  tbat  of  the 
general  government  of  the  empire.  The  India-House  is  little  more  than 
a  branch  of  tbe  general  administration,  where  a  part  of  tbe  business  of 
the  Government  is  transacted,  and  with  whicb  it  is  almost  as  mucb 
connected  as  with  the  Home-ofiBce  or  Treasury  department.  The  case 
of  the  notorious  Paul  Benfield  strikingly  illustrates  the  reciprocal 
workings  of  the  two  systems.  This  man,  wbose  ''  offal,"  Burke  said, 
*'  ought  to  have  fed  the  region  kites,'*  bad  at  one  time  no  fewer  tban 
^ght  members  in  parliament,  and  he  attempted  to  bring  in  one  of  his 
^ents  for  the  City  of  London.  These  members  were  returned  at  Ben- 
weld's  expense  to  support  the  Pitt  Ministry  ;  and  in  return  for  this  sap* 
port  Mr.  Pitt  allowed  Benfield  to  set  up  some  imaginary  and  exaggerated 
pecuniary  claims  against  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.* 

The  great  mass  of  influence  arises  from  appointments  in  India,  but 
^e  political  influence  of  the  Company  is  ver^  considerable  from  the  vast 
aumber  of  individuals  employed  in  liieir  different  warehouses  and  esta- 
hlishments  in  London.     All  the  influence  they  possess  is  employed  in 


^  Tbe  commiBflionen  appointed  to  investigate  the  debts  of  this  Nabob  finished 
their  labours  ia  the  course  of  1830,  having  consomed  in  the  inqairy  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  the  principal  commissioners  died  almost  imme- 
diately after  concluding  this  notable  job.  The  claims  set  up  against  the  Nabob 
ftmonnted  to  £30,401,919  ;  tbe  commissioners  allowed  £9,086,146.— Pari.  Rep. 
^•- 114,  Sets.  1830. 
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■npport  of  Ibeir  putiuneotaiy  interaat.  Whenever  a  Umnie 
JDb)  die  Mrvice  of  the  Company  be  ia  required  to  etate  for  wt 
be  haa  a  Tote  for  a  member  of  parliament :  his  name  ia  than  re 
wilh  this  specification  ;  and  on  an  flection  be  is  told  thet  he 
Bpared  from  his  situation  to  g^tre  his  eoffrage,  if  he  will  rote  aoco 
cvdeia  ;  disobedience  being  anppoaed  to  be  poniahed  bj  dismiiM 
hia  office.  The  number  of  iudiTiduals  thos  kept  in  political  eti 
to  ti>e  Companjr  is  about  four  tbooaaod. 

Thia  practice  needs  no  comment.  It  sufficientlj  identifies  tl 
India  Company  with  OoTemment,  and  we  may  cmsider  the  rei 
Hiudoatan,  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  England,  aa  fonnii^  apan 
immense  expenditure  fay  which  the  Boroogh  System  baa  been  sv 

TlaaiTOKIAL   SETBHUES   OF    IHDIA. 

The  fiscal  lystem  of  India  is  distingnished  by  a  peculiarity  < 
wilbont  parallel  in  Enrope.  The  renUl  of  the  soil,  in  lieu  s 
monopolized  fay  an  oppressive  aristocracy,  is  ^iplied  to  de^y  the 
of  government,  the  support  of  a  military  force,  and  the  expensi 
judicial  administration.  The  Hindoos  are,  happily,  unacquain 
the  custom-duties,  the  excise-duties,  and  onesaed  taxes,  whic 
down  industry  and  abridge  enjoyments  in  England.  In  the  I 
state  takes  about  one-fif^  of  Uie  gross  produce  of  the  land,  i 
aatigfies  nearly  all  its  wants.  Other  taxea  are  inconsiderable; 
transit-duties,  stamps,  licenses,  and  judicial  fees.  The  moni 
salt  and  opium  ia  also  a  source  of  income.  Bat  the  principal  a 
revennes  is  the  land-tax,  which  constitnted  the  only  rent  payabl 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  under  the  Hindoo  and  Mobummudan  aore 

The    groat   revenues  of    India,  in    the   year    1827,  amoi 
£33,363,497 ;  the  expenditure,  inclusiva  of  th 
to  £33,333,179.     The  chief  items  of  expendi 
civil,  and  revenue  egtablishnients ;   salaries,  pei 
allowances,  and  stipends  payable  to  deposed  princ 

Hie  total  amount  of  territorial  debts  in  India, 
£42,870,876;  the  interest  of  the  debt  £1,749,1 
the  debt  of  India  is  considered  to  operate  in 
debt  in  Ei^land ;  by  rendering  a  large  class  of 
the  permanency  of  the  British  power.  This  is  i 
question,  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  stopping 
may  feel  an  interest  in  their  debtors,  of  the  eai 
subeists  between  a  lord  and  his  vassal ;  but  thit 
not  tend  to  increase  mutual  attachment.  A  goi 
debt,  may  create  a  partial  interest  in  its  stabilii 
must  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  ali 
jority,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  burthens 
necessary ;  and,  in  the  foreign  transactions  a 
its  power  and  in6uence  are  weakened  by  a  kno 
encumbrances. 
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Leaviiig,  however^  thiB  matter,  as  irrelevant  to  our  immediate  prnpoae, 
let  us  continue  the  inquiry  into  the  finances  of  India.  The  Company 
ha?e  never  been  able  to  realize  a  surplus  revenue  from  their  territoriid 
posseflsions.  All  the  income  they  have  derived  from  Indian  taxation 
bas  been  expended  in  defiraying  the  salaries  of  their  servants,  in  the 
msintenaiiGe  of  a  numerous  army,  and  other  establishments  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  their  power.  The  only  source  of  surplus  income 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  their  capital  stock,  and  other  out- 
goings, has  been  the  eommereial  profits  arising  firom  their  exclusive 
privileges.  The  nature  of  these  profits  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  as 
well  as  the  mode  in  which  the  China  trade  is  conducted,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  few  observations  on  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
charter. 


COMMERCIAL   INTERCOURSE   WITH   THE    CHINESE. 

The  foreign  trade  with  China  is  restricted  to  the  port  of  Canton  by 
the  Chinese  government.  It  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
government  of  China,  and  of  the  most  valuable  patronage,  which  is  sold 
by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
local  auUiorities  are  greatly  interested  in  maintaining  the  trade,  which, 
|Tom  the  same  cause,  is  subjected  to  heavy  taxes  and  extortions.  The 
inhabitants,  also,  of  Canton  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the 
Qomerous  classes  employed  in  the  culture  and  manufaicture  of  tea,  have 
1^  deep  interest  in  the  trade ;  every  interruption  of  which  causes  great 
individual  distress. 

Foreigners  are  interdicted  by  Chinese  regulations  from  going  within 
the  walls  of  Canton.  The  place  of  their  abode  is  a  small  suburb,  and 
their  residence  there  is  authorized  only  for  the  period  of  the  shippii^ 
season ;  but  these  limitations  are  not  rigorously  enforced,  the  Company's 
servants  going  when  they  please  to  Canton,  and  some  private  merchants 
residing  there  throughout  the  whole  year,*  Security  must  be  given  for 
^e  payment  of  the  custom-duties  before  a  ship  is  permitted  to  trade,  and 
uiis  security  also  includes  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct  and  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  ship's  company.  The  only  persons  whom  the 
Chinese  government  accepts  as  securi^  is  a  sort  of  mercantile  cor- 
poration or  fraternity,  called  the  "  Hong  merchants,"  formerly  ten  in 
number,  but  reduced  by  bankruptcies  to  seven.  These  become  security 
tor  the  Company's  ships  in  rotation ;  the  whole  of  the  Company's  trade 
^^ng  apportioned  among  the  seven  Hong  in  shares. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  Hong,  other  persons,  designated  as  ^*  Out- 
Bide  merchants"  and  "  Shopmen,"  are  allowed  to  trade  with  foreigners ; 
«eir  traffic  is  chiefly  with  the  officers  of  the  Company's  ships,  private 
^t^ers,  and  the  Americans.    They  are  not  allowed  to  trade  in  certain 

*  Report  «f  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  on  India  Affairs, 
»e««.  18$0,  Nos.  275  to  2TT. 
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utielM,  Mte«,  r»w>ilk,  ckitkBmiid  WMUsiu,dlofwUi^M«,b: 
•dicta,  raMired  excloiively  U  tha  Hong. 

The  Hong  merchanta  are  hj  Uw  nntnaUj  w powiWa  to  m 
tar  a  limited  kmoont,  but  this  regnlatien  ■>  not  invariably  enf«ro 
are  Btat«d  to  Im  ftir  Rod  libenl  in  their  condact.  A  nmilnr 
tbongh  with  leaa  confidence,  haa  been  expreaMd  respecting  tk 
merchanta.  No  one  ia  reapooaible  for  the  debts  of  the  latter,  and  i 
are  warned  of  thie  by  official  notificatjona. 

The  Campania  tnde  at  Canton  ia  managed  by  aa  estal 
of  sapercargoea  and  writeis,  twenty  in  all,  with  two  inspector 
duty  it  is  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  qnalitiee  ol 
offered  for  aale  to  the  Comp«By.  Three  or  tent  of  the  seiw 
cargoes  are  annually  formed  into  a  Select  Committee,  who,  ) 
ordera  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  condnct  the  whole  of  the  C 
aSiiin  in  China. 

Moat  of  the  witneases  examined  h^  Parliamentary  committm 
in  stating  that  business  at  Canton  may  be  conducted  with  great* 
and  expedition  than  in  almoat  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  transacdona  connected  with  i 
being  all  managed  by  the  same  person,  the  security  merchant. 
Jiirther  stated  diat  the  Hong  had  occasionally  aided  the  opei 
commerce  by  advancing  money  on  loan  to  foreignera. 

COMMERCIAL    PHOFtTS   OF   THE   COHPAKT. 

The  commercial  profits  of  (he  Company  are  chieSy  derired  fr 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  lea.  The  following  statement  shows 
ference  between  the  prime  coat  of  tea  at  Canton  and  its  pri 
East'India  sales  in  London,  from  which  an  eatimale  may  be  f 
the  profit  on  this  article : 

Tea  purchated  at  Canton. 


Vean. 

Ibi. 

£ 

lb. 

1824-25-. 

■   28,697,088... 

.1,900,866.. 

•  •U.U.     net 

1825-26.. 

..27,821.121... 

•1,729,949. ■ 

•  'U.Zid.       , 

1826-27.. 

. .40,182,241-. • 

.2,368,461.. 

..U.2d.         , 

1827-28.. 

..33,269,333... 

.2,086,971.. 

. .  if.  3d.         , 

SaUt 

m  England. 

Sale  price. 

Average  price 

Yean. 

Ibi. 

£ 

lb. 

1825-26.- 

-.27,803,668... 

.3,872,685.. 

..2(.   lOd.  net 

1826-27.. 

..27,700,978... 

.3,485,092.- 

■  •  2t.     6<t       „ 

1827-28.. 

..28,120,354... 

.2,358,955.. 

.•2».     50.       „ 

1828-29. . 

..28,230,383-.. 

.3,286,272.. 

•  ■2s.     4j,d.    „ 

It  thus  i^peara  the  Company  charge  considerably  more  than  I 
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oeDtadditUNMl  to  the  prime  eost  on  all  the  tees  eonflmied  in  the 
dom.  It  18  almoBt  the  only  article  of  traffic  in  which  they  realiMua 
profit  Their  export*  to  Chma  conaiet  principally  of  wooUena,  by  which 
bnnch  of  trade  they  aoatain  an  annual  lo$$j  though,  aa  we  ahall  ahow 
pr88»tiy»  tiiis  loae,  by  an  eraaion  of  the  Commutation  Act,  is  thrown  upon 
tbe  British  public. 

The  Company  has  lately  sent  little  merchandize  to  India,  except  mili* 
taiy  stores,  wldch,  being  charged  to  the  territorial  account,  do  not 
eater  into  a  statement  of  commefdal  profits.  It  imports,  howerer,  to  a 
eoBsiderahle  amount,  from  that  country,  raw  ailk,  indigo,  and  other 
utides.  Whether  there  is  profit  or  loss  in  the  trade  it  ia  difficult  to  de« 
termine  from  the  accounts  submitted  to  parliament,* 

In  addition  to  tbe  profits  on  its  trade,  the  Company  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  duty  upon  goods  imported  by  the  private  and  privileged  trade, 
warehoused  and  sold  through  its  medium.  From  the  gross  profits 
arising  from  this  trade,  a  large  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  the  expense 
of  fie^ht  and  demurrage,  amounting,  in  1829,  to  £662,964.  AfW 
paying  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  commercial  establishment,  interest 
oa  the  bond-debt,  dec.  Uie  dividend  remains  to  be  provided.  The  ci^ital 
•tock  of  tbe  Conqmny  is  £6,000,000;  so  that  at  lOJ  per  cent,  it 
i^oires  a  net  profit  of  £620,000  per  annum  to  pay  the  dividend. 

Now  these  preliminaries  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  im- 
portant issue  between  the  public  and  the  East-India  Company.  The 
Company,  we  hove  seen,  has  not  realized  a  surplus  revenue  from  their 
territorial  acquisitions ;  that  has  been  all  expended  in  the  charges  of  war 
^  government.  Commercial  profits^  then,  are  the  only  source  from 
whieh  the  Company  has  a  surplus-revenue  to  pay  the  dividends  and 
mpport  their,  home-establbhments.  But,  it  appears,  the  profits  of  the 
Company  on  the  several  branches  of  trade,  are  either  none  at  all,  or 
Tery  unimportant,  except  in  the  single  article  of  tea.  So  that,  in  hct, 
it  is  the  people  of  England  who  pay  the  dividends  of  the  pn^etors, 
sad  other  outgoings,  in  the  monopoly  price  of  their  teas.  Let  us  in- 
quire whether  this  is  conformable  to  the  agreement  between  the  Company 
^  the  pnbtic. 

The  Commntation  Act,  the  24th  Geo.  III.  c.  38,  provides  that  there 
sball  be  at  least  four  sales  in  every  year,  at  which  there  shall  be  put  up 
luch  quantities  of  tea  as  shall  be  judged  equal  to  the  demand  ;  that  the 
tea  so  put  up  shall  be  sold,  without  reserve,  to  the  highest  bidder,  pro- 
vided an  advance  of 'one  penny  per  pound  shall  be  bid  upon  the  prices 
^  which  the  same  shall  be  put  up ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
^  Company  **  to  put  up  their  tea  for  sale  at  any  prices  which  shall, 
^n  the  whole  of  the  teas  so  put  up,  at  any  one  sale,  exceed  the  prime 
^it  thereof,  with  the  freight  and  charges  of  importation,  together  with 
law^  interest  from  Uie  time  of  the  arrival  of  such  tea  in  Great  Britain 


.  *  Considerations  relative  to  the  Renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter.    By 
W.  S.  (KBriea,  M^P. 
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and  the  common  premium  of  inannmce,  ee  a  oompeneation  for  the  sea- 
riak  incurred  therein." 

Here  are  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  community  and  the 
merchants  of  Leadenhall :  the  latter  are  to  mrpplj  the  fonner  with  a 
quantity  of  tea  adequate  to  their  demand,  and,  to  prerent  extortion  in 
Uie  price,  all  the  items  of  charge  which  the  Company,  in  addition  to 
the  prime  cost,  are  allowed  to  include  in  the  put-up  price,  are  dtsttnctly 
specified ;  but  there  is  no  item  for  the  Company*s  dividends,  and  it 
was  certainly  never  intended  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  tea-trade.  All  the  legislature  contemplated  was  to  reimburse  the 
Company  the  prime  cost  of  their  teas  and  reasonable  charges,  but  never 
that  they  should  be  enabled  to  realize  an  exorbitant  profit  applicable 
to  their  general  expenditure.  That  this  profit  has  been  realized  is 
proved  from  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  which  shows  that  the  profits  on  the  China  trade  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  amounted  to  £16,971,316.  Had  the  trade  with  China 
been  open,  the  Company  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
mercantile  profit ;  they  could  not  have  taxed  the  public  to  the  amoant 
of  upwards  of  one  million  per  annum,  to  provide  a  fund  not  only  for 
the  payment  of  the  dividend  upon  India  Stock  and  the  interest  of 
their  bond  debt,  but  also  materially  to  aid  their  wasteful  Indian  ex- 
penditure. 

There  is  another  transaction,  though  not  so  important  as  the  pre- 
ceding, on  which  the  principle  of  the  Commutation  Act  has  been  con- 
travened. The  Company  have  long  taken  credit  for  having  persisted 
in  the  export  trade  to  China  at  a  considerable  loss;  and  this  their 
advocates  would  have  the  community  to  believe  has  been  done  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  sale  of  British  manufiustures.  From  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Marjoribanks  (Report  on  the  China  Trade,  page  32)  it 
appears  the  losses  on  the  Company's  exports,  from  1820  to  1829,  aver- 
aged about  £17,000  per  annum,  and  that  for  the  tweoty-six  preceding 
years  they  amounted  to  £64,000  per  annum.  But  at  whose  expense 
does  the  reader  imagine  these  losses  have  been  incurred  ?  Why,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  way  this  has  been 
efifected  is  by  adding  the  losses  on  exports  to  the  price  of  the  tea  in 
China ;  thus  if  the  Company  export  goods  to  the  value  of  £1000,  which, 
when  sold  in  China,  produce  only  £800;  the  quantity  of  tea  purchased 
with  this  sum  is  valued  by  them  at  £1000,  and  this  amount  is  charged 
in  the  upset  price ;  although,  as  we  have  ssen  above,  that  they  are 
restricted  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  putting  up  their  tea  at  more  than 
**  prime  cost."  There  cannot  be  a  more  direct  violation  of  the  statute, 
which  seems  to  have  been  framed  with  the  express  view  of  guarding 
against  such  practices.  The  servants  of  the  Company  endeavour  to 
justify  these  proceedings  on  the  ground  of  the  exports  being  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  funds  in  China  for  the  purchase  of 
tea  ;  but  this  is  no  apology  for  the  infringement  of  a  positive  contract. 
Besides,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  loss  on  the  export  trade  results 
from  the  wasteful  and  injudicious  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted; 
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Otherwise  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Americans  cany  on  the  same 
trade  in  the  same  commodities  with  a  profit  ? 

In  1813  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  to  private  merchants,  but 
was  still,  in  some  measure,  impeded  by  enactments  which  required  that 
all  ships  passing  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should 
exceed  350  tons  of  burthen,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  procure 
a  license  to  trade  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  or,  upon  their  refusal, 
from  the  Board  of  Control.  They  also  provided  that  certain  articles 
of  Indian  produce  should  be  brought  to  the  port  of  London  alone. 
British  ships  were  still  prevented  from  trading  between  ports  without 
the  kingdom,  and  places  within  the  limits  of  the  £Ast-India  Company's 
charter.  These  restrictions  were  much  relaxed  in  1823.  The  export 
of  military  stores  to  India  is  reserved  to  the  Company,  but  ships, 
without  limitation  to  burthen,  may  clear  out,  unlicensed,  for  any  place 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  for  minor  ports  between 
the  Indus  and  Malacca.  A  license  is  still  necessary  to  proceed  to  any 
other  except  the  ibur  principal  settlements — Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  within  these  limits.  Vessels  returning 
from  India  may  now* be  admitted  to  entry  in  any  of  the*  warehousing 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  trade  is  permitted  between  foreign  ports  and 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter. 

The  Company  reserve  to  themselves  all  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  China,  excepting  only  a  small  portion  allowed  by  way  of 
privUege  to  the  comnunders  and  officers  of  their  ships.  Licenses  are 
granted  by  the  Company  to  all  Indian  ships,  denominated  **  Country 
Ships,"  to  trade  between  India  and  China,  and  to  export  from  China  a 
limited  quantity  of  tea,  with  permission  to  dispose  of  it  to  any  inter- 
mediate port  between  China  and  the  port  in  India  to  which  the  ship 
may  be  destined.  These  licenses  do  not  include  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Company  themselves  supplying  that  settlement  with  tea  at  high 
prices^  notwithstanding  the  agp'eement  they  made  some  years  since  to 
pot  up  their  teas  for  sale  at  the  Cape  at  an  advance  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent,  on  the  costs  and  charges  of  importation.* 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  different  results  arising  from  the  different 
principles  on  which  the  trade  to  India  and  China  has  been  conducted. 

The  effect  of  opening  the  trade  to  India  has  been  greatly  to  increase 
its  amount.  The  highest  value  of  goods  exported  to  India  in  any  year 
between  1792  and  1811  did  not  exceed  £2,475,987  (the  exports  of 
1808).  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  this  amount  is  less  than  one 
half  of  the  value  of  the  present  exports.  The  increase  has  chiefly 
taken  place  in  the  export  of  cotton-manufactnred  goods.  Previous  to 
1813  Uie  amount  of  cotton  goods  exported  to  India  was  very  trifling. 
They  now  fall  very  little  short  of  £2,000,000  in  value  annually.  This 
augmentation  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  manufactures,  attended  by  a  great  reduc- 


*  Report  of  Commons*  Committee,  Sess.  1830,  Nos.  405,  627,  2078. 
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tkm  of  prices,  and  to  the  exteiition  aad  ooii8oUdatioi&  of  the  Bril»h 
power  in  Indm. 

The  following  statements  show  at  once  the  comparative  exports  and 
imports  of  the  Company  and  the  free  and  pririleged  trade  in  their  trans^ 
actions  with  India  and  China. 

Exports  by  the  Private  Trade, 
Yean.  TV>tal  to  India  asd  China.  B7  the  Private  Tiade. 

£  £ 

1825 3,918,071  2,574,660 

1826  4,468,883 2,625,888 

1827  5,201,599  3,903,006 

1828  5,212,353  4,085,426 

Exports  by  the  East'IncUa  Company. 

Years.           Merchandize  for  Sale.  Stores.                            Total. 

£  £                                 £ 

1825-26 754,832 501,518 1,256,350 

1826-27   826,055 907,833 1,733,888 

1827-28 494,922 807,354 1,302,276 

1828-29 636,441   462,369   1,098,810 

Imports  from  India  and  China, 

Years.           By  the  Company.        By  the  Private  Trade.  Total. 

£                                    £  £ 

1825 5,375,492   5,178,925   10,554,417 

1826 5,076,360  5,162,509  10,688,869 

1827 6,148,077   4,514,661    10,662,738 

1828   5,576,905   5,643,671    11,220,576 

These  statements  show  clearly  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to 
the  community  from  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  the  outlet  it 
has  afforded  to  British  industry  and  manufactures.  From  the  first,  it 
iqipears,  the  exports  by  the  private  trade  to  the  East  nearly  doubled  in 
four  years ;  while  from  the  second  it  appears  the  exports  of  the  Company, 
during  the  same  period,  and  under  similar  fietvourable  circumstances, 
have  declined  rather  than  augmented.  What  more  can  be  required  to 
establish  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  and  the  greater  results  which 
may  be  anticipated  from  the  frugality,  activity,  and  enterprise  of 
individuals  than  from  the  expensive,  negligent,  and  drowsy  proceedings 
of  chartered  monopolies  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  tlie  most  enlightened  servants  of  the 
Company  doubted  whether  the  natives  of  India  would  ever  be  brought  to 
consume  largely  European  manufactures.  Experience  has  fidaified  their 
representations.  Sinular  results  may  be  confidently  expected  finom  the 
opening- of  the  trade  to  China. 

BENEWAL   OF   THE   CHARTER   OF   THE    EAST-INDIA    COMPANY. 

Such  improvements  in  the  national  representation,  as  would  insure 
an  honest  and  enlightened  government,  would  render  unnecessary  any 
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great  changes  io  the  scheme  of  our  Indian  administration.  Ministers, 
\anag  the  control  of  the  afiaixs  of  India,  are  respcmsible  for  their 
management ;  and,  provided  the  people  of  England  had  an  adequate 
control  over  them,  there  woold  he  Httle  risk  of  mii^iovemmenty  either^ 
in  Great  Britain  or  her  great  dependency.  Bat  if  a  system  is  tolerated, 
which  admits  of  the  accession  to  power  of  corrupt  and  incapable  men, 
the  calamity  is  felt  in  every  part  o£  the  empire.  Hence,  the  happiness 
of  the  vast  population  of  Hindustan,  no  less  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  identified  in  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 

The  government  of  India,  it  appears  to  us,  must  always  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  subordinate  to  the  general  government.  Equality 
would  generate  rirahry ;  rivalry,  hostili^;  and  this  last  be  the  source 
of  mutual  weakness  and  annoyance.  All  these  evils  are  obviated  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  sovereigns  of  Leadenhall-street 
can  never  compete  with  the  sovereigns  of  Downing-street;  yet,  though 
the  dependence  of  the  former  is  secured,  it  is  not  so  far  merged  in  the 
latter  as  to  preclude  them  from  die  exercise  of  a  distinct  and  separate 
administration. 

Another  advantage  results  from  the  existing  system  in  the  division  of 
India  patronage*  Supposing  the  Company  deprived  of  their  territorial 
authority,  by  whom  could  the  immense  patronage  of  India  be  exercised  ? 
It  was  the  principle  of  the  India  bills  of  Mr.  Fox  to  vest  the  patronage 
of  India  in  a  Board,  emanating  from  parliament  and  independent  of  the 
Crown ;  but,  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  this 
was  only  adding  to  the  power  and  emolument  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Again,  to  vest  India  patronage  in  ministers  would  be  not  less  objection- 
ahie ;  it  would  form  an  enormous  addition  to  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  Crown.  The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  though  they  have 
Bome  interests  in  common  with  the  Oligarchy  and  executive  government, 
are  not  directly  identified  with  either ;  they  are  a  different  power,  based 
on  different  interests ;  their  constituency  are  neither  pot-walloppers,  bur- 
gage-holders,  nor  freeholders — they  are  proprietors  of  India  Stock ;  and 
this  is  a  qualification  from  which  neither  the  peerage  nor  the  House  of 
Commons  derive  their  ascendancy.  Under  this  arrangement  a  diversion 
of  influence  is  obtained,  and  the  danger  to  public  hberty,  which  might 
result  from  consolidating  the  patronage  of  India  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  in  some  measure  averted. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  the  Company  ought  to  retain  their  political 
sovereignty,  and  for  this  plain  reason— that  we  do  not  see  by  what 
otlier  coiostituted  authority  their  functions  could  be  discharged  with  less 
danger  to  the  community.  But  though  we  think  the  general  plan  of  the 
Indian  government  cannot  he  greatly  improved,  we  are  not  insensible 
to  the  defects  in  its  practical  administration.  The  different  departmenls 
of  the  Company's  administration,  we  have  little  doubt,  are  more  preg- 
nant with  abuse,  if  that  be  possible,  tiian  the  borough  system  itself.  But 
this  is  a  question  wholly  distinct  from  that  we  have  been  investigating, 
and  into  the  merits  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  points  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  so  notorious, 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  constttntion  of  the  Chinese  government,  in  its 
peculiar  policy,  in  the  local  usages  of  the  natives,  nor  in  their  anti- 
commercial  spirit  to  interdict  the  opening  of  the  trade.  Both  the  public 
officers  of  China  and  the  people  are  a  thriftj  race,  and  the  same 
motives  of  interest  which  actuate  the  British  merchant,  concur  to 
induce  them  to  desire  a  more  extended  mercantile  intercourse  with  this 
country. 

Why  then  should  this  spirit — Uie  mutual  interests  of  two  empires — 
be  cramped  by  the  costly  and  cumbersome  incubus  of  Leadenhall-street  ? 
The  Court  of  Directors  have  sufficient  to  engage  their  attention  in  the 
dischai^  of  their  political  functions,  without  being  fettered  by  mercan- 
tile' pursuits ;  and  the  sooner  they  divest  themselves  of  the  remnant  of 
their  commercial  character,  the  better  for  both  England  and  Hindustan. 
The  Company  has  become  a  great  political  government,  and  is  no  more 
adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  than  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  trade  with  China  neither  requires  the  capital  nor  united  action 
of  a  privileged  association.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the 
Danes,  the  Austrians,  and  Americans,  all  resort  to  Canton,  and  none 
of  them  carry  on  the  intercourse  through  the  intervention  of  an  excln* 
sive  company.  The  Dutch  trade,  which  is  the  most  important,  used 
to  be  conducted  by  a  privileged  company,  but  it  is  now  thrown  open. 
The  free  trade  of  the  Americans  with  China  has  greatly  augmented 
since  1814;— and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  they  actually  export  to 
Canton  British  manuftu^tures — manufactures  which  the  English  merchant 
is  interdicted  exporting,  and  which  the  Company  cannot  export  with  a 
profit y  owing  to  their  circuitous  and  costly  mode  of  transacting  business 
— ^to  the  unfitness  of  their  institutions  for  commercial  purposes. 

But  any  over-weening  conceit  in  which  the  Company  may  have  in- 
dulged as  to  the  superior  advantages  resulting  from  their  exclusive 
management  of  the  China  trade,  must  be  destroyed  by  their  existing 
differences  with  the  Chinese  authorities.  It  is  not  the  Americans,  nor 
the  Dutch,  but  their  own  establishment  at  Canton  which  is  embroiled 
with  the  native  government.  So  far  as  information  has  yet  been  com- 
municated, the  fault  appears  all  on  their  side ;  the  Chinese,  by  the 
reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duties  on  British  ships,  in  1830,  and  bj 
taking  off  an  additional  duty  imposed  on  cotton,  have  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England.  These  concessions, 
however,  have  been  met  by  a  series  of  insults  and  encroachments  on 
the  part  of  the  Company's  servants,  which  are  the  more  provoking, 
because  they  appear  to  have  been  wanton,  puerile,  and  unnecessary.  For 
instance,  they  have  persisted  in  the  use  of  sedan  cha&s,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  ^*  foreign  women"  into  Canton,  contrary  to  the  express 
usages  of  the  country,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  public  proclamations.* 
The  dignity  and  firmness  with  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  **  Select 
Committee*'  endeavoured  to  support  these  innovations  have  been  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  innovations  themselves.  They  first  issued  a  **  pro- 
tocol"— yes,  by  the  powers,  a  protocol  in  China! — intimating  their  deter- 

*  Lord  Ellenborougb,  House  of  Lords,  December  13th,  ISSi. 
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misafeioii  to  lOBpend  all  commercial  interccmrae  with  the  Chineee*  Aogust 
4th»  1831 :  but  this  announcement  failing  to  make  the  expected  im* 
preflftion  on  "  the  Celestial  empire,"  they  issued  another^  intimating 
their  intention  not  to  suspend  commercial  intercourse  at  the  period 
mentioned.  We  belioTe  the  desire  of  the  *'  Select"  now  is  to  have  a 
couple  or  two  of  British  frigates  at  their  disiposal,  to  bombard  Canton ; 
or — if  that  be  possible — to  throw  a  few  Congreve  rockets  into  Pekin,  or 
against  the  Great  Wall.  But  the  Emperor  may  be  perfectly  easy  on 
this  head ;  if  his  Celestial  Majesty  knew  as  well  as  we  do  how  essential 
an  ingredient  his  tea-plant  is  in  the  dividends  of  the  East-India  pro* 
prietorSy  be  would  laugh— if  such  a  movement  be  consistenfwith  Chinese 
gravitj«»at  the  fulminations  of  Messrs.  Lindsay  and  his  brethren,  who 
appear  to  have  performed,  at  the  British  ^Eustory,  the  parts  of  Captain 
Bobadil  and  Ben  Jonson's  *'  Angry  Boy"  with  marvellous  precision. 

After  such  experience  of  the  mercantile  abilities  of  the  Company,  and 
of  their  address  and  wisdom  in  managing  their  Chinese  intercourse,  we 
imagine  it  cannot  be  any  longer  a  question  whether  their  commercial 
privileges  ought  to  be  renewed.  We  think  decidedly  not.  The  ilite- 
rests  of  the  public  are  directly  opposed  to  the  monopoly.  For  years  we 
have  been  paying  double  the  prices  for  our  teas  we  ought  to  pay;  double 
the  prices  that  are  paid  on  the  Continent  and  America ;  where  there  are 
no  privileged  associations.  And  for  what  purpose  are  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  subjected  to  this  extortion  ?  Why,  in  addition  to  our 
other  burthens,  sboidd  we  be  made  to  pay  two  millions  per  annum  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Company?  We  are  becoming  a  sober  people— a  tea* 
drinking  nation,  and  why  should  this  improvement  in  national  cha- 
nu^ter  be  obstructed  by  overgrown  monopolists  ?  The  reason  is  this : 
The  finances  of  the  Company  are  embarrassed.  They  cannot  pay  their 
DiviBEHDs  out  of  fair  mercantile  profits,  and  they  seek  to  pay  them 
out  of  the  produce  of  a  poll-tax  levied  on  the  people  of  England  I 

Here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  Company  and  the 
public.     The  question  is  not  the  policy  of  h  free- trade  with  China ;  on 
this  point  no  well-informed  person  can  entertain  a  doubt :  the  interests 
of  commerce,  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  public  re- 
venue of  the  country  would  all  be  promoted  by  free  ti'ade ;  but  then  how 
are  the  Company's  dividend,  the  interest  of  their  bond  debt,  and  other 
out-goings  to  be  paid  ?    They  have  no  surplus  territorial  revenue ;  the 
profits  of  the  tea-trade  are  the  sole  dependence  of  the  proprietary. 
This  is  the  rub !     But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  community  to 
do  with  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  a  junta  of  ambitious  and  improvident 
speculators  ?     What  is  India  to  England  ?     Some  thousands  of  adven- 
torers  have  amassed  princely  fortunes  there  by  rapine  and  extortion, 
^d  have  returned  to  spend  them  in  this  coun^,  to  add  to  the  aristo- 
cracy of  wealth  already  too  predominant.     Beyond  this  we  have  derived 
^o  advantage  from  our  eastern  acquisitions — neither  true  glory  nor  na- 
tional hapinness.     Why  should  we  then  be  called  upon  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice ?     If  the  Company  cannot  maintain  their  association  without  public 
support ;  if  they  cannot  carry  on  trade  to  advantage,  without  prinleges 
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hurtful  to  the  commnnity ;  if  tbej  caimol  enter  into  fair  oompeCitioii  with 
individual,  let  them  retire  from  the  contest — ^let  them  dissolvs,  and 
leave  commerce  to  be  pursued  by  others  on  more  prudent  and  econo* 
mical  principles. 

Only  think  of  the  situation  of  that  most  patient  of  all  aaimalsy  the 
British  public,  in  this  business.  The  boroughmongers  levy  a  hundred 
per  cent,  tax  on  tea  for  the  support  of  extravagance  and  the  payment 
of  their  dividends,  and  the  Company  a  monopoly  tax  to  the  same  amount, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  How  finely  is  JoiiK  Bull  crucified  between 
the  exclusives  of  Leadenhall  and  the  oppressors  of  Downing-street !  If 
to  these  agreeables,  we  add  the  extra  sugar-tax  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West-India  fiaggellants,  with  what  gusto  he 
must  needs  swallow  his  morning  and  evening  beverage ;  what  fervent 
ejaculations  he  must  utter  over  his  cups  for  their  prosperity  and  the 
permanence  of  oligarchical  government ! 

There  is,  however,  one  resource  to  the  Company,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  exclusive  trade  to  China — they  may  retrench.  Like 
their  prototype,  the  Borough-System,  they  are  embarrassed  from 
a  long  course  of  war  and  prodigality,  and  they  must  economize. 
The  people  of  England  will  never  submit  to  be  taxed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  territorial  sovereig^nty  and  patronage.  They  must  reduce 
still  further  than  they  have  yet  done  their  military,  civil,  judicial,  and 
revenue  establishments ;  they  must  curtail  enormous  salaries,  and  their 
"  dead  weight  ;*  be  less  lavish  in  granting  pensions,  superannuations, 
and  allowances  to  relatives  and  dependents.  And  if  all  this  is  not  enough, 
they  must  reduce  their  dividend,  and  instead  of  bartering  offices  and  ap- 
pointments in  India  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  sell  them  openly  and 
fairly  to  meet  their  expenditure.  At  all  events,  they  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  tax  the  community,  neither  one,  two, 
nor  three  millions  per  annum  after  the  10th  of  April,  1834. 


In  support  of  the  allegations  at  the  close  of  this  article,  we  ought 
to  have  mentioned  a  few  facts  confirmatory  of  our  opinions,  which 
we  were  well  enabled  to  do  from  the  inquiries  of  parliamentary  com- 
mittees. 

We  have  said  that  we  are  becoming  a  "  tea-drinking  nation  ;** 
here  is  the  proof  from  the  statement  submitted  to  the  Commons* 
Committee,  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  comparative  consumption  per 
head,  of  tea  and  coffee  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States.    • 

Tea.  Co<fte. 

lb«.  OS.  dwta.  Ibt.  OB.  dirta. 

GreatBriUin 1    7    8     0  10    14 

France. .4 0    0    13 

United  States 0    9    4     :i    1     11 

Several  statements  were  submitted  to  the  Committee,  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  amount  of  the  tax  entailed  on  the  community  by  the 
Company 8  exclusive  privilege;   by  one  witness  it  was  estimated  at 
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£1,500,000  per  ammm;   by  another  at  £1,727^34,  and  by  a  third 
at  £2,586,499. 

For  a  oomparatiTO  statement  of  the  prices  at  which  teas  are  sold  by 
the  Company,  and  on  the  continent,  and  in  America,  we  must  refer  to 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Kelly,  No.  4709,  of  the  Lords*  Committee.  The 
prices  at  the  Company's  sales  in  London,  exclusive  of  government  duty, 
are  about  double  those  in  the  countries  -mentioned. 

From  a  statement  of  Mr.  Melvill,  auditor-general  to  the  Company, 
it  appears,  the  gross  revenue  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  in  the 
year  1828,  was  £22,551,617;  of  this  revenue,  £15,384,528  was  the 
produce  of  the  land-tax :  the  charge  of  collecting  the  revenue,  pensions, 
&c.  £5,524,728,  and  this  enormous  charge  although  three  fifth  parts 
of  the  revenue  arise  from  the  direct  tax  on  land !  The  charge  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom — which  is  justly  considered 
extravagant  enough — amounted,  Jan.  5th,  1831,  on  the  gross  income  of 
£59,308,872,  to  £3,713.944. 

The  following  returns,  by  the  auditor-general  of  the  Company,  ex- 
hibit a  statement  of  the  military  charges,  the  general  civil  charges,  and 
the  judicial  charges  of  the  three  Presidencies  for  the  year  1828  : — 

Blilitary  Charges.         General  Civil  Chargea.       Judicial  Charges. 

Bengal £4,747,224 £1,791,508 £1,247,436 

Madras 3,926,267 360,484 377,168 

Bombay    2,111,222 542,202 312,222 

Total....  £10,784,718  £2,694,204  £1,836^16 


Can  any  one  believe  the  Company  will  not  be  able  to  find  resources 
from  such  lavish  outgoings,  without  a  monopoly  profit  on  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  ? 

As  every  information  which  relates  to  the  Company  will  speedily  be 
of  intense  interest,  we  subjoin  a  few  more  statements ;  they  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Company  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  East  India 
affairs,  and  laid  before  that  committee.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
^timates  of  the  auditor  that  the  charges  of  the  Company  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  charter  will  exceed  their  revenues  by  x827,300 ;  so  that 
there  will  be  no  surplus  to  pay  the  dividends  without  the  monopoly  pro- 
fit on  tea.  But,  we  again  beseech  the  sovereign  Directors  not  to  '^  lay 
that  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,"  but  to  look  to  their  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, especially  the  civil  branches  of  it. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
A)r  Jan.  1832,  that  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  income  by  £21,000; 
3nd  from  the  depression  in  all  the  great  branches  of  national  industry, 
there  is  little  prospect  of  the  country  being  able  to  support  additional 
burthens.  How  then  can  it  be  expected,  tiie  people  mU.  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  heavily  taxed  to  support  the  Indian  empire — a  foreign  de- 
pendency, chiefly  valuable  for  the  patronage  it  vests  in  24  merchants. 
Rather  than  such  a  sacrifice  should  be  made,  it  would  be  better  to  aban- 
^on  Hindustan  to  its  native  sovereigns— the  Mogul,  the  Nabobs  and 
Subahdars. 
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Estimate  of  the  Revenues  and  Charges  of  India,  under  the  several 
headSf  whether  payable  in  India  or  in  England^  as  they  will 
probably  stand  at  the  expiration  of  the  Company's  Charter* 


EEVE17UES. 


t 

9 

fiQ 


Mints.  Post-office,  stamps, 
Jodicial 

LaDd  rereDue 

Customs   

Ceded  territory , (including 
the  Burmese  cessions) 

Salt    

Opium  ••••••... 

I^Iarlne •• 

Subsidies 

Bank  profits 


4SI,2ftO 

6,766,000 

697,010 

479,167 

1,820,832 

1,427,917 

29,709 


11,671,786 


£ 
80 
S,127!93l 
468,40S 


314,690 

V,877 

308,579 

7,191 


§ 


£ 

63,939 

1^01,047 

334,366 


16,706 

lV,280 


4,303466  1,921,327 


Total  estimated  revenues  in  India 


§11 


£ 
39,636 


•  • 


39,639 


^ 


£ 

666,076 

11,463,617 

1,490,678 

479,167 

2,162,127 

1,427,917 

60,b66 

308.579 

7,191 


17,936,217 


The  rate  of  exchange  obserred  in  this  account  is  Is.  lid.  the  Sicca  rupee. 

CHARGES. 


Civil   charges  (including 

provinc.  battalions),  &c. 

Mints,Post^office  &  stamps 

Judicial    '*...• 

Land  revenue  and  customs 

Ceded  territory  (including 

Burmese  cessions)  .... 

Salt  

Opium 

Marine 

Buildings,  &c •  •  • 

Military    

Amount  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  be  annually 
set  apart  to  meet  the 
claims  upon  the  Ta^jore 
revenues    

Interest  on  debts 


1 

8 
m 


£ 

687,846 

146,692 

855,906 

1,331,145 

103,600 
730,360 
660,587 
72,525 
327,922 
3,268,636 


2 


8,073,919|3|S60,584 
1,967,966    177,086 


110,040,986 


£ 
246,441 

46,876 
281,135 
839,428 


64,901 

14',120 

62,170 

2,249,012 


67,600 


wo 

a 

o 


£ 
406,440 

32,268 
213,226 
486,620 


«• 


146,886 

99,701 

1,274,719 


4,037,670 


2,658,859 
18,054 


o  «  6. 


«  o 


§8) 


o  ^  — 


£ 
93,798 


14.683 


A 
5 


£ 

1,424,626 

223,736 

1,360,267 

2,667,193 

103,600 
795,261 
560,587 
232,530 
489,793 
6,796,160 


2,676.913 


108,381 


108,381 


87,600 


14,701.743 
2,162,206 
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£ 

Total  estiniated  charges  in  India 16,803,949 

ExpenM  of  St.  Helena  90,054 

Political  charges  incurred  in  England,  including  invoice  amount  of 

stores  consigned  to  India 1,780,405 

Cost  of  remitting  funds  from  India  to  meet  the  territorial  advances 
in  England*  being  the  difference  between  Is.  lid.  per  Sicca  rupee, 
the  rate  which  it  is  here  supposed  the  remittances  would  realize, 
and  the  average  rate  at  which  the  advances  in  England  are  made  89,100 

(N.  B. — ^These  advances  are  estimated  at  £1,000,000  per  annum, 
and  are  exclusive  of  the  political  charges  defrayed  in  England.) 

Grand  total  of  charges 18,763,517 

Deduct  revenues 17,036,217 

Estimated  excess  of  charge   887,300 


The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  above  ChargeSf  which  may 

be  payable  in  England :  viz. — 

Interest  on  debU.part  of  the  £2,162,206  stated  under  £  £ 

that  head 875,000 

Expenses  of  St.  Helena    90,054 

Political  charges  incurred  in  England 1,720,405 

2,685,460 

(Errors  excepted.) 
East-India  House,  Jamcs  C.  Melvill, 

20th  July,  1831.  Auditor  India  Accounts. 


TERRITORIAL    DEBT   OP   INDIA. 


Prospective  Estimate  of  the  Territorial  Debt  of  India  at  the  close 
of  the  Company's  present  Term,  calculating  the  Sicca  rupee  at 
\s,  llrf.  instead  of  the  rates  of  exchange  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India, 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Debts  at  4  per  cent 

Ditto    6     ditto 

£ 

208,275 

28,453,287 

8,621,874 

44,237 

1,773 

125,851 

£ 

28,359 

2,446,420 

273,000 

377,508 

•  • 

£ 
292,22 

18S.951 
170,881 

•  • 

£ 
328,854 
30,899,707 

Ditto    6    ditto 

0,077,015 

Ditto    8    ditto 

7              » 

502,026 

Ditto  10    ditto • 

1,773 

Treasurv  notes  ••.*.•.•.•••.• 

125,851 

*I'otal  debts  bearing  interest. . . . 
Debts  not  bearing  interest  • . .  • 

37,455,304 
6,321,933 

3,125,377 
831,23ti 

446.052 
429,102 

41,026,733 

6,582,271 

Total  territorial  debt 

42,777,237 

3,956,613 

875,154 

47,609,004 

•««i,i  •  *  9"^' 

East-India  House, 
29th  August,  1831. 


(Errors  excepted.) 


James  C.  Melvill, 

Auditor  India  Accounts. 
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There  is  a  class  of  politicians  in  this  country  with  jast  one  idea;  and 
that  idea  is,   there   is   nothing  good  in  public  economy  unless  it  be 
oondudTe  to  the  accumulation  of  capital.     The  distribution  of  wealth 
is  a  consideration  of  no  importance ;  their  only  object  being  to  heap  it 
up  in  masses,  no  matter  how  disproportioned,  provided  the  total  amount 
is  augmented.    For  this  purpose,  they  have  been  always  recommending 
the  indefinite  enlargement  of  iarms,  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
manual  labour,  and  the  establishment  of  banks  of  credit  and  paper- 
money.     That  their  principles  are  true  in  the  abstract,  and  that  the 
application  of  them,  within  certain  limits  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances, would  be  beneficial,  we  have  little  doubt;   but  their  unqualified 
and  precipitate  adoption  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences.     In  every  case,  we  believe,  they  tend  to  augment 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community,  but  not  the  aggregate  amount 
of  social  happiness.     National  happiness,  however,  is  more  important 
than  national  wealth;    and  a  system  which  would  compromise  the 
former  for  the  attainment  of  the  latter,  sacrifices  the  end  to  the  means. 
The  direct  tendency  of  the  principles  of  the  Economists  is  to  destroy 
the  intermediate  links  of  society ;    or,  more  correctly,  to  consolidate 
them  in  one  end  of  the  chain ; — to  replace  the  feudal  aristocracy,  from 
which  Europe  has  suffered  so  much,  with  a  monied  aristocracy  more  base 
in  its  origin,  more  revolting  in  its  associations,  and  more  inimical  to 
general  fi'eedom  and  enjoyment. 

The  history  of  banking  affords  an  apt  illustration  of  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  unqualified  dogmas  of  the  Ricardo  school.  Banking 
has  always  been  the  fevourite  invention  of  these  theorists,  as  tending 
most  effectually  to  the  extension  of  credit,  the  development  of  industry, 
and  accumulation  of  capital.  These  are  its  natural  results ;  but  such 
advantages  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  alloy  of  accom- 
panying evils.  In  England,  we  consider  the  system  of  credit  founded 
on  bank  paper  to  have  been  the  chief  auxiliary  and  main  stay  of  the 
reckless  and  unprincipled  government  of  thd  last  forty  years.  It  was 
this  which  enabled  ministers  to  build  up  the  baseless  superstructure  of 
the  Funds,  which  must  ultimately  fall,  not  on  its  guilty  authors,  but  on 
those  who  have  unwarily  confided  in  their  delusive  representations.  It 
was  this  which  enabled  them  to  destroy  the  currency  of  1797,  to  sub- 
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stitute,  for  26  yean,  in  place  of  the  nnivereal  medium  of  exchange,  a 
forced  inconrertible  repreeentative,  which  raised  prices  to  an  unnataral 
height,  altered  the  standard  of  value,  by  which  all  existing  contracts 
and  engagements  were  violated ;  and  then,  when  the  profligate  errors 
80  committed  were  to  be  repaired,  the  country  was  again  dragged 
tbnragh  a  series  of  changes  and  calamities  not  less  unjust  and  ruinous 
than  those  it  had  previously  suffered.  These  are  not  the  only  evils  of 
the  banking  system ;  it  has  demoralized  the  country  and  exercised  a 
banefol  influence  on  internal  economy,  by  giving  an  undue  ascendancy 
to  particular  branches  of  industry — the  commercial  and  manufacturings, 
for  instance  ;  it  has  given  an  artificial  impulse  to  population, — multi* 
plying  the  number  of  the  people  beyond  the  means  of  permanent  em- 
ployment and  subsistence ;  it  has  created  a  vast  monied  interest,  whose 
sole  element  is  war,  gambling,  and  speculation ;  it  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  over-trading,  of  mercantile  revulsions  and  vicissitudes,  and  the 
endleas  source  of  frauds,  litigatioti,  arrests,  insolvencies,  and  bank- 
ruptcies. 

These  evils,  it  will  be  alleged,  are  not  inherent  in  banking,  but  have 
been  the  consequences  of  banking  not  being  conducted  on  sound  prin* 
ciples.  What  Uie  sound  principles  of  banking  are  the  professors  of  the 
"  science  of  exchai^es"  have  not  yet  distinctly  laid  down.  One  of  the 
sound  principles  of  the  Bullionists  in  1810  was  that  bank  paper  should 
always  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  But  experi- 
ence proved  that  this  was  no  effectual  guarantee  against  over-issues. 
The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  provincial  banks  was  so 
convertible  in  1 825 ;  but  it  did  not  avert  the  commercial  crisis  which 
arose  out  of  the  redundant  issue  of  their  notes  and  bills  of  exchange* 
The  fact  is,  the  political  economists  are  wise  after  the  event,  like  many 
other  people  with  much  less  pretensions  to  depth  and  comprehensiveness. 
While  the  banking  system  was  in  its  full  career  of  fallacious  prosperity, 
^y  never  forewarned  the  community  of  its  disastrous  consequences; 
they  were  as  little  gifted  with  foreknowledge  as  others,  and,  like  others, 
only  learnt  from  experience.  Similar  results  have  flowed  from  other 
branches  of  their  science.  They  discovered  that  a  saving  might  be 
effected  by  farming  on  a  g^eat  sc»le,  and  by  manufacturing  on  a  g^at 
scale ;  but  they  could  discern  nothing  further :  they  could  not  discern 
the  political,  the  social,  and  moral  calamities  which  would  flow  from 
the  aggregation  of  g^reat  capitals  in  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry. 

It  is  this  want  of  foresight  of  practical  evils  which  ought  to  make 
^  cautious  in  adopting  the  maxims  of  the  Economists.  France  has 
recently  passed  through  the  same  ordeal  as  England.  During  the 
summer  of  1830,  she  suffered  from  precisely  the  same  causes  as  those 
^hich  produced  such  wide-spread  distress  in  this  country  in  1811, 1815, 
^d  1825 ;  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  an  extensive  system  of  banking, 
credit,  and  mercantOe  paper,  by  occasioning  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
nients,  threatened,  at  one  period,  to  impede  the  full  triumph  of  her 
glorious  revolution. 
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We  sImJ],  however,  leave  theee  general  topicB  to  come  to  our  more 
inmediato  object, — the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  powerful  corpo- 
ratioa  is  Threadneedle-etreet — the  great  foater^parent  of  banking, 
credit,  and  paper^money  in  this  country.  In  treating  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  there  appear  to  be  three  o^cts  particularly  deserving  of 
attention.  Fir$tj  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  and  connexion  of  the 
Bank  with  government.  Secondly  ^  the  enormous  profits  it  has  derived, 
and  the  immense  wealth  it  has  accumulated  from  that  connexion. 
Thirdly  f  its  present  state  and  influence.  We  shall  treat  on  theae  sub- 
jecte  as  briefly  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  the  reader  in  possewsiim  of  the 
most  important  facts  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  them. 

The  Bank  had  its  or^^  in  war  and  taxation ;  and  was  originally 
projected  by  one  Peterson,  a  Scotoh  speculator,  who  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  disastrous  project  of  colonization  at  Darien.  William  III. 
who  introduced  standing  armies,  the  excise-laws,  the*  funding  system, 
and  other  calamities,  wanted  money  to  carry  on  a  vigonm*  war  against 
the  French.    An  act  passed,  inviting  people  to  make  voluntary  advances 
to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000;  and,  for  securing  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  taxes  were  laid  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors.    Upon  condition 
of  £1,200,000  of  this  sum  being  ad?anced  within  a  certain  time,  the  sub- 
scribers were  to  be  incorporated ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  incorporation 
took  place,  and  the  subscribers  were  formed  into  a  trading  company, 
called,  *'  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.'*    The 
charter  of  corporation  was  executed  July  27,  1694 ;  and  direcU,  among 
other  things,   that  a  governor  or  deputy-governor,   and  twenty-four 
directors,  shall  be  chosen  for  conducting  the  establishment;  that  thirteen 
or  more  of  them  (the  governor  or  deputy-governor  being  always  one) 
shall  constitute  a  court  for  ttie  management,  of  the  affiursof  the  Com- 
pany ;   thai  the  qualification  of  the  governor  shall  be  at  least  £5000 
stock ;  deputy-governor  £3000 ;  directors  £2000  each ;  and  every  elector 
£500;  that  four  general  courto  shall  be  held  every  year,  when  the 
majority  of  electors  present  may  make  bye- laws  for  the  government 
of  the  corporation ;  and  that  '*  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be  made  by 
the  said  governor  and  Company  save  only  out  of  the  interest,  profit, 
or  produce  arising  by  or  out  of  the  said  capital,  stock,  or  fund,  or  by 
such  dealing  as  is  allowed  by  the  act  of  parliament*'  For  the  £1,200,000 
lent  to  government,  they  were  to  receive  yearly  £100,000;  £96,000, 
the  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  and  £4000  for  the  chaiges  of  manage- 
ment.    Their  loan  to  government  might  be  redeemed  on  a  year's  notice; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  charter  and  company  to  expire. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Bank ;  on  which,  one  or 
two  remarks  may  be  made.  It  is  clear,  from  the  aet  of  incorporation, 
(the  5  6c  6  William  and  Mary,)  that  nothing  more  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  of  traders,  or  pawnbn^rs,  was  intended ;  and  that 
it  never  was  surmised  that  they  would  ever  form  a  part  of,  or  have  any 
dominant  influence  in,  the  government.  '  The  act  specifies,  very  parti- 
cularly, the  sort  of  trade  they  were  to  carry  on :  they  were  not  to  trade 
in  goods  or  merchandise,  but  to  employ  their  capital  in  advancing  money 
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OB  goods  and  pledges,*  in  discounting  bills  of  exchiuige,  and  the  buying 
and  selling  of  gold  and  silver  bullion ;  with  a  pmnission,  however,  to  sell 
sach  goods  as  were  mortgaged  to  tbeniy  and  not  redeemed  within  diree 
montbi  afler  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  redemption. 

But,  still  further  to  confine  these  traders  and  pawnbrokers  to  their 
prtmnce,  aad  preiwnt  any  further  connexion  widi  the  executive^  ni 
which  the  parliament  of  that  day  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  appre- 
hensive, the  same  law  of  William  and  Mary  imposes  a  penalty  upon 
the  Directois  if  they  purchase,  on  account  of  the  corporation,  any 
crown  hmcb,  or  if  they  advance  to  his  Majesty  any  sum  of  money,  by 
way  of  loan  or  anticipation  of  any  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  other 
than  on  such  funds  only  on  which  a  credit  is  or  shall  be  granted  by 
parliament.  Contrary  to  this  dause,  and  notwithstanding  the  penalty, 
the  Directors  continued  to  make  advances  fiom  time  to  time,  on  treasury 
biUs,  to  the  year  1793.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Bosanquet  was  governor; 
he  had  some  doubt  of  the  legality  of  these  advances,  and  ap|j^  Ibr  a 
bill  of  indemnity :  the  Bank  having  then  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  government,  this  was  easily  obtained ;  and  an  act  was  passed  to  pro* 
tect  the  governor  and  company  from  any  penalties  they  had  incurred,  ov 
might  incur  in  future,  on  account  of  any  advances  to  government. 

There  are  few  ikcts  in  the  early  history  of  the  ^iink  meriting  pav* 
ticular  notiee.  Daring  the  great  re-coinage  of  1696,  the  company  was 
involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  and  was  even  compelled  to  suspend 
payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  at  a  heavy  discount.  Owing,  how* 
ever,  to  the  skilful  management  of  the  directors  and  the  assistance  of 
government,  the  Bank  got  over  this  crisis.  But  it  was  at  the  same 
time  judged  expedient,  in  order  to  enable  tiie  copartners  to  withstand 
sny  subeeqnent  pressure,  to  augment  their  capital  to  £2,201 ,171. 

In  1745  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders 
under  the  Pretender,  led  to  a  run  on  the  Bank ;  and,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  the  Directors  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  paying  in  shillings  and 
sixpences!  During  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots  in  1780,  the  Bank 
incurred  considerable  danger,  flad  the  mob  attacked  the  establishment 
at  the  commencement  of  the  riots,  before  it  was  put  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence, the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal.  Subsequently  a  military 
force  has  been  nightly  placed  in'  the  Bank  as  a  protection  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  next  circumstance  deserving  notice  is  the  increase  in  the  denomi- 
i^tion  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Company.  For  above  sixty  years,  no 
notes  were  issued  for  a  less  sum  than  twenty-pounds  ;  and  these  were 
made  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand ;  and  for  the  amount  of  which 


/  It  was  only  daring:  the  commercial  erisisof  182e  that  Lord  Liverpool 
discovered  the  Bank  was  empowered  to  make  advances  on  goods  and  mer^ 
chandise  ;  the  Direotois,  it  sppears,  were  as  little  aware  of  this  dormant  privt- 
^fge  as  his  Lordship,  having  been  too  much  occnpied  with  their  more  ostenta< 
tious  and  profitable  dealings  with  the  Treasury,  to  attend  to  the  humble  avoca- 
tion set  forth  by  the  ihtte  haHLs. 
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notes,  in  the  leg»l  coin  of  the  realm,  the  Company  was  liable  to  be 
sued  and  arrested.     ^  the  Bank  enlaiged  its  adyancea  to  government, 
it  became  neceaaar  j  to  lower  the  denomination  of  its  notes.     A  different 
reason  has  been  assigned ;    bnt  this,  no  donbt,  is   the  tme  one.    It 
is  clear,  indeed,  that  the  real  capital  of   the  Bank  being  a  limited 
sum,  it  could  only  have  money  to  lend  to  goveniment  by  increasing  iti 
fictitious  capital;   in  other  words,  by  extending  its  issoe  of  paper; 
which  again  could  only  be  done  by  lowering  the  denomination  of  its 
notes.     While  £20  notes  alone  were  issued,  their  circulation,  ftom  their 
amount,  being  limited  to    the    coaunerdal  and  trading  daases,  no 
great  quantity  of  paper  could  possibly  be  emitted ;  but  when  notes  of 
the  value  of   15,  10,  5,  and  1  pound  were  issued,   their  circulation 
extending  through  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  issue  of  Bank 
paper  would  proportionately  increase.     Government,  therefore,  in  order 
to  obtain  advances  from  the  Bank,  readily  permitted  the  issuing  of  notes 
of  smaller  value.    In  the  war  of  1 765,  the  Bank  began  to  pot  out 
notea  of  the  value  of  £15;  and  before  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 
notes  of  the  value  of  £10.     At  the  commencement  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  war,  in  1793,  they  were  still  further  indulged,  and  allowed  to 
issue  £5  notes;  and,  lastly,  in  the  year  1797,  came  the  £1  and  £2 
notes.     Rents,  wages,  salaries,  taxes,  and  every  thing  else,  could  now 
be  paid  in  Bank  paper ;  and  the  Restriction- Act  having  protected  the 
Bank  from  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  own  notes,  they  were  issued 
in  prodigious  quantities ;  and  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  the  Bank 
enlarged  its  advances  to  Government.     The  following  statement,  ex- 
tracted fipom  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1819, 
of  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  in  circulation  in  different  years ;  and  of 
the  amount  of  the  sums  advanced   to  government  on  exchequer-bills, 
and  other  government  securities,  will  show  the  connexion  which  has 
subsisted  between  the  issue  of  paper  and  advances  to  government :— 

Bank  Notes.  Advanoes. 

1794 £10,963,380 £  8,786,514 

1795 13,639,160 11,114,230 

1796 11,030,110 11,718,730 

1814 25,511,012 33,607,300 

1815 27,155,824 27,156,000 

1816 26,681,398 26,042,600 

1817 27,339,768 25,399,510 

1818 27,954,558 27,002,000 

Having  shown  the  causes  which  led  to  the  issue  of  small  notes,  and 
the  connexion  betwixt  the  issue  of  Bank  paper  and  advances  to  govern- 
ment, we  shall  now  mention  some  other  points  connected  with  the  historj 
of  this  Company. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  the  immense  fabric  of  debt  and 
taxation  could  not  have  been  reared.  Of  this  government  appeais  to 
have  been  soon  sensible,  from  the  numerous  laws  enacted  for  its  pro- 
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teetim  tad  enooangament.  To  pMvent  competition  from  the  Mine 
Advenlim  Compftay,  ^Mch  had  oommenced  bankiag,  and  began  to  iMae 
BoCes,  It  was  pmnded  by  the  6th  of  Anne  that  no  other  banking  com- 
pany of  more  than  aix  p€r§ons^  should  ianie  notea  payable  in  lesa  than 
Bx  months.  InnameraUe  acta  have  paesed,  imposing  the  penalty  of 
death  for  forging  Bank  notes ;  othem,  the  punishment  of  transportation, 
on  peiaeos  uttering,  or  baving^  them  in  their  posaeesion.  The  English 
eode  has  boon  nnde  the  bloodiest  in  the  world,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
Oligaiehy  and  the  paper  system,  and  its  laws  more  savage  than  those  of 
Draco.  But  of  these,  and  i^  the  Reatrietion  Aet,  we  shall  speak  shortly ; 
lit  OS  now  only  attend  to  those  laws  for  npholding  the  ciedit  of  its 
psper. 

Alter  tfao  Restriotion-iAct,  the  Bank  ceased  to  bean  independent  com- 
pany; it  might  be  eonsidored  a  government  office,  of  which  the 
governor  and  diractors  had  the  management ;  and  which  issued  %  forced 
government  pi^Hur.  Paper  issued  under  such  oircumstances  would 
aeceasariiy  depinoiate;  and  this  was  an  evil  which  it  was  of  import- 
uica  to  govonunent,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent.  Having  by  Jbrc0 
kept  bai^-ttotaa  in  cirenlation,  it  seemed  a  slight  extension  of  the  same 
desperate  prtnsiple  to  attempt  aho  by  force  to  maintain  their  credit. 
Various  Jaws  ware  passed  for  this  purpose.  After  the  Restriction- Act,  a 
law  passed  to  protect  debtors  from  arrest,  who  tendered  payment  in 
notes,  thcragh  they  sttU  coottnoed  liable  to  a  common  action  for  debt,  to 
compel  payment  in  guineas.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  borough- 
mongers  to  render  Bank-paper  a  legal  tender ^  and  equivalent  to  gold. 
In  1810,  when  paper  had  deprecialed  30  per  cent.,  and  guineas  solid  for 
fimm  25$,  to  28s.  in  bank-notes,  a  law  passed  to  punish  persons  pur- 
niag  this  traifio,  and  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  sold  them  for 
^r  retU  value  in  paper.  Tenants,  who  offered  notes  for  rent,  were 
protected  Irosn  distress,  though  liable  to  a  common  action  of  debt  or 
ejectment.  At  length,  in  1811,  Lord  King  having  given  notice  to  his 
teunti  to  pay  their  rents  in  guineas,  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm,  an 
^  passed  to  protect  persons,  tendering  payment  in  notes,  from  all 
^^uther  proeeedings.  This  was  nearly  the  dimax.  Bank  paper  was 
^  a  legal  tender  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  and  by  the  fiat  of  the 
Oligarchy,  old  rags  were  metamorphosed  into  gold.  Even  this  was  not 
^^oagh  to  satisfy  the  omnipotent  parliament ;  &ey  actually  passed  a  re- 
solution,  declaring  a  one-pound  buik-note  and  a  shilling  equal  in  value 

^^  guinea,  though  the  latter  was  openly  selling   for  twenty-seven 
•biUiagBt 

I^t  us  now  revert  to  the  capital  part  of  Bank  legislation — the  Re- 
*^(uMi-Ac#.  By  turning  to  the  preceding  page,  and  observing  the 
^'^'ount  of  the  Bamk  advances  to  government  in  the  year  1796,  and 
reflecting  on  the  various  lawa  enaoted  in  fovour  of  the  Company,  it  will 
*n>Mrthat  an  intimate  connexion  and  mutual  dependence  had  been 
^'^Bated  betwixt  the  Bank  and  Government,  before  the  Restriction- 
^^9  in  1797;  that  law,  however,  fairly  incorporated  the  Bank  with 
^httreh  and  state.     The  causes  which  produced  the  stoppage  were 

2r 
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briefly  these: — From  the  commeiicement  of  the  year  1797,  greet 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  French  iBTasion :  the  pei^lle  were 
alarmed  for  the  stability  of  the  government:  conseqaently  for  the 
stability  of  the  Bank,  which  depended  upon  the  government :  a  run  upon 
the  Bank  ensued;  the  credit  of  the  establishment  was  endangered ;  and 
suspicion,  which  Paikb  justly  denominates  credit  asleep*  was  now 
awakened.  The  run  on  the  Bank  continued  hourly  to  increase,  till 
Saturday  the  25th  of  February,  1797.  This  was  the  last  day  the  Baak 
was  coBspelfed  to  pay  their  notes  on  demand,  agreeably  to  Uie  tenor  of 
their  notes,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  issued.  Hie 
alarm  not  being  likely  to  subside,  and  the  run  continoing  to  increase  till 
the  latest  hour  the  Bank  was  open,  on  the  next  day,  Sunday ^  an  order 
was  issued  from  the  Privy  Council,  requiring  the  Bank  to  forbear  is- 
suing any  more  cash,  till  the  sense  of  parUament  could  be  taken  on 
the  subject.  This  order,  as  might  be  expected,  was  instantly  obeyed,  a 
few  days  more  would  have  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  coffers  the  last  hr- 
thing  of  cash  and  bullion.  The  Company  wished  anxiously  to  conceal 
the  amount  of  specie  in  their  possession  at  the  time  of  the  stoppage : 
but,  by  an  ingenious  calculation  of  Mr.  AUardyce,  this  point  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  almost  to  a  certainty.  It  appears,  that,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  the  last  day  of  payment,  the  notes  in  circnlatioo 
amounted  to  £8,640,250,  and  the  total  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in 
the  Bank,  to  only  one  million  two  hutidred  and  seventy  two  thousand 
pounds. 

The  Bank,  like  true  traders,  has  always  manifested  great  anxiety 
about  the  credit  of  the  house,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  stoppage  did  not  originate  in  the  necessities  of  the  Bank,  but  the 
necessities  of  the  government.  In  the  resolutions  of  a  court  of  directois, 
on  the  25th  March,  1797,  affixed  to  the  second  report  of  the  Bank 
committee  of  1819,  it  is  said,  "That  the  restriction  on  cash  payments 
was  altogether  a  measure  of  state  necessity,'*  Whether  it  originated 
in  the  necessities  of  the  Bank,  or  of  the  boroughmongers,  or  both — 
the  latter  appears  most  probable — ^it  is  not  very  material  to  inquire : 
but  it  appears  that  on  the  last  day  of  payment  the  Bank  had  little 
more  than  a  million  of  cash  and  bullion  to  pay  more  than  eight 
millions  of  tbeir  notes ;  and  how,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Bank 
could  have  met  their  creditors,  or  what  could  have  protected  them  from 
arrest  for  debt,  but  the  interference  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  stoppage  was  concerted  betwixt  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
directors.  Sometime  before  the  order  in  council  was  issued,  Mr.  Bo- 
sanquet  and  other  directors  had  had  repeated  interviews  with  that 
minister  to  consult  how  the  run  could  be  stayed,  and  the  Compasy 
saved  from  impending  bankruptcy.  The  last  interview  was  on  the  2:2d 
of  February ;  the  Directors  were  then  in  a  terrible  fright ;  they  told  the 
minister  they  were  **  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  house ;"  and  asked 
him,  when  **  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere."  Pitt  interfered 
on  the  following  Sunday ;  a  singular  day  for  the  consummation  of  this 
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extraofdmary  transaction.  Immediately  after,  the  Bank  had  reooiuae 
to  a  great  deal  of  dissimulation  to  disgnise  their  insolTency  from  the 
pablic.  On  the  2d  of  Mareh,  six  days  after  the  stoppage,  a  court  of 
propriekMrs  was  called.  Mr^  Bosanquet,  who  waited  on  the  Minister  to 
express  lus  fears  for  the  *'  safely  of  the  house,"  and  to  know  when 
Government  would  interfere,  was  present.  Afler  expatiating  on  the  thek 
proip«rD«s  state  of  Bank  affidrs,  this  gentleman  told  the  proprietors 
that  he  earnestly  hoped  they  would  soon  be  permitted  to  pay  their 
notes,  as  usual,  in  cash.  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  directors  for 
complying  with  the  order  in  council,  which  empowered  them  to  violate 
their  engagements  to  the  public  with  impunity,  and  refuse  pa3rment  for 
their  notes.  All  this  was  excellent.  Mr.  Bosanquet  **  earnestly  hoped*' 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  do  that  which  he  had  earnestly  peti- 
tioned M  r.  Pitt  they  might  be  protected  from  doing ;  and  the  propxtetors 
gravely  thiuiked  the  directors  for  complf^ng  with  their  own  earnest 
leqaest! 

The  Order  in  Council,  roqoiring  the  Bank  to  issue  no  more  oashi 
was  issued  on  the  26th  of  Febnory.  The  Restrictioii-Act  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  Sd  of  May,  and  was  to  amtinue  in  force  till  the 
24th  of  June,  that  is,  only  for  Jifty-two  days.  On  the  22d  of  June, 
two  days  bef«ire  the  expiration  of  the  originid  act,  it  was  renewed  till 
one  month  after  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  This  was  th»  first 
renewal;  the  second  rsnewal  was  in  1798,  to  continue  till  one  month 
after  the  signing  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Peace  came  in  1801 ; 
bat,  before  the  expiration  of  the  month,  the  third  renewal  was  passed, 
to  continue  till  the  1st  of  March,  1803;  before  that  time,  notwith- 
standing peace  continued,  2^  fourth  renewal  passed  to  co^tinue  till  six 
weeks  i^r  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  In  the  interim  war  Iwoke 
opt;  ihejifth  renewal  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  to  continue 
till  the  singing  of  a  definite  treaty  of  peace.  In  1814,  plaguy  peace 
Game  again  to  put  these  delusions  to  the  test;  but  before  the  expiration 
of  the  six  months,  the  sixth  renewal  passed,  to  continue  only  one  year. 
In  1816,  the  country  being  at  peace,  every  one  expected  the  law  would 
expire :  when  lo !  it  was  renewed  the  seventh  time,  for  two  years  I 
In  1818,  it  wae  again  renewed,  for  the  eighth  time,  for  one  year; 
snd  in  1819,  it  was  renewed  for  the  ninth  time,  and  the  Bank  pro- 
tected from  payment  of  its  notes  in  statutable  coin  for  four  years. 

This  was  the  last  renewal,  the  Bank  in  1823  resuming  payments  in 
specie,  after  a  suspension  of  twenty-six  years.  It  was  thought  by 
^any,  and  confidently  predicted  by  some,  such  an  event  couid  not 
possibly  happen.  These  views  were  fallacious,  originating  in  miscon- 
ception ;  all  that  was  requisite  to  enable  the  Bank  to  fulfil  its  engage-: 
^nts  were  a  general  peace,  public  confidence,  and  such  a  favourable 
state  of  the  exchanges  as  Would  enable  it  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  adequate  to  meet  the  probable  demand  for  gold  in  heu 
of  paper.  These  circumstances  concurring  at  the  period  fixed  for  the 
gumption  of  cash-payments,  the  Bank  resumed  its  ancient  course  of 
business,  and  ah  event  to  which  such  undue  importance  had  been  pre- 
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tUmisIj  attaehed,  ms  actmilly  coiuainmatod  without  axoitbig  the  least 
laterwt  er  attention. 

One  of  the  gfMiteet  calamities  resulting  from  the  suspension  of  cash- 
payments  bj  the  Bank,  and  consetpient  inundation  of  the  countrj  with 
small  nolsSy  was  .the  vast  inerease  in  the  number  of  presecutioDg  Ibr 
fM^pery.  It  appears,  from  returns  to  parliament,  that,  in  the  inteiral 
IWmi  1797  to  181S,  the  Bank  institnted  998  prosecutions  either  for 
fbfgingf,  uttering,  or  having  ibrged  notes  in  possession.  The  results  of 
these  prosecutions  were  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  life ;  and  it  has 
heon  calcolated  that  fbor  hundred  victims  were  offered  up  in  the  apace 
of  twenty-one  years  to  the  Moloch  of  paper  money.  As  a  aet  off 
against  this  terrible  calendar,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  there  was  an 
ahateoMnt  in  the  number  of  Mint  proMcutions. 

Another  evil  may  be  justly  charged  to  the  vast  amount  of  paper 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  great  extent  of  their  circulation 
gave  them  a  complete  control  over  the  national  currency,  which  enabled 
them^  at  their  own  arbitniry  discretion,  merely  by  contractiiig  or 
enlarging  their  issues,  to  determine  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  oon- 
soBptlon  and  merchandise.  Thus  was  a  company  of  traders,  without 
responsibifity  or  peculiar  fitness  for  so  grave  a  function,  and  whose 
oenduet  experience  proved  not  to  be  always  infiuenced  either  by  absolute 
wisdom  or  disinterestedness,  empowered  to  entail  on  the  body  of  the 
people  a  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  neoessaries  of  life,  and  on  tiie  com- 
mercial public  the  most  sudden  and  disastrous  vicissitudes. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  Bahk  PRorirSy  and 
theenormoos  wealth  it  hasacquired  since  the  suspension  of  eash-fNi>ynie&tB. 

The  prsfits  of  tiie  Bank  arise  hom  various  sources.  First,  fiom  the 
interest  of  their  notes  in  circulation,  which,  in  some  years,  as  in  1817, 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty-nine  millions.  Secondly,  from  balances 
of  public  money.  These  balances  arise  from  the  public  dividends,  pay- 
able by  the  Btfik,  but  unclaimed,  and  from  the  produce  of  different 
taxee  paid  into  the  Bank,  and  which  have  not  been  drawn  out  for  the 
service  of  government.  On  an  average  of  ten  years,  from  1806  to 
1816,  the  bahmces  amounted  to  £11,000,000,  on  which  the  Bank 
gained  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  amount  of  public 
baliOices  has  since  fallen  considerably;  In  1825  they  amounted  at  an 
average  to  £5,247,314;  and  in  1829  to  £3,862,656. 

The  third  source  of  profit  is  the  interest  on  their  ca|Htal  and  savings. 
The  Bank's  permanent  capital  amounts  to  £14,686,800,  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent.  The  fourth  sohrce  of  profit  is  from 
the  management  of  the  public  debt.  From  a  late  act  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  debt,  the  Bank  is  paid  £340  per  million  per  annum, 
when  its  amount  shall  be  400  millions,  and  not  exceed  600  millions : 
and  £300  per  million  on  such  part  of  the  debt  as  exceeds  600  millons. 

Besides  diese  sources  of  profit,  the  Bank  derives  a  profit  from  iu 
trade  in  buHien,  the  destruction  of  its  notes,  and  the  private  deposits 
«f  individuals.  It  also  has  a  profit,  at  the  rate  of  £805  :  15  :  10  per 
ndlioii,  for  receiving  subscrip^ns  on  loans  contracted  for  by  govern- 
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nw&t*  All  thttw  form  tlia  gvott  profits  of  the  Bimk;  Uram  which)  in 
order  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  annual  gain,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dodoct  the  amount  of  their  expenses,  the  stamp-duty  on  their  notes, 
and  the  interest  of  their  cash  and  huUion,  which  constitute  their  uti- 
prodactiTe  capital. 

First,  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  Bank.  The  Committee  of  Pablio 
Expenditure  stated,  in  their  Report  in  1807,  **  that  the  number  of 
**  clerks  employed  in  die  Bank,  exclusively  or  principally  in  the  public 
"  business  was, 

<Mnl786 *••••  343 

"  1796 313 

"1807 *....  460 

**  whose  salaries,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  calculated  at  an  average 
*'  between  £120  and  £170,  for  each  clerk,  taking  them  at  £135, 
*'  which  exceeds  the  average  of  those    empkrjred  in  the  South-Sea 

*'  House,  the  sum  is    •• *••' ••••£60,760 

"  at  £150,  the  sum  is  »• • 67,500 

"  at  £170,  the  sum  is ^. ••  •....•    76,500 

"  either  of  which  two  last  sums  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  a  super- 
*<  annuation  fund." 

The  total  expense  for  managing  the  public  business,  the  salaries  of 
the  governor,  directors,  &c.  as  stated  by  the  same  report,  are  as 
follows :- — 

Salaries  to  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  directors  £8,000 

Incidental  expenses,  abont  •••••••••••••• •  15,000 

Additional  buildings  and  repairs  ••••••  ••••••••••  10,000 

Law  expenses,  and  loss  by  frauds  and  forgeries,  about  10,000 

Largest  estimate  for  clerks  • •«•••• 76,500 

Total £119,500 


Owing  to  the  uicrease  of  Debt  and  other  causes,  Mr.  Ricardo 
supposed  that  the  number  of  clerks  employed  in  the  public  business 
had  increased  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  between  five  and  six 
hundrckd.  The  expenses  estimated  by  the  committee,  in  1807,  at 
£119,500,  he  calculated  to  have  increased,  in  1816,  to  £150,000. 
He  states,  the  total  number  of  clerks  employed  by  the  Bank  in  the 
whole  of  their  establishment,  at  one  thousand.  Half  of  this  number  is  em<- 
ployed  in  the  public  lousiness,  and  the  other  half  iu  the  private  busihese 
of  the  Bank.  The  expenses  of  the  Company  may  be  supposed  to  bear 
tome  proportion  to  tbe  whole  number  of  clerks  employed.  And,  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  Mr.  Ricardo  says  that,  "  at  £150,000  has  been 
calculated  to  be  the  expense  attending  the  employment  of  five  hundred 
clerks  in  the  public  business,  we  may  estimate  a  like  expense  to  be 

*  'll^li  Kt  I  I  ■  I  II  .l.ll.  III!  II  . 

*  During  the  continuance  of  the  incom«-tax,  the  Bank  had  an  allowance  of 
£t250  per  million,  or  one-eighth  per  cent,  for  receiving  the  produce  o(  thftt 
impost.  It  had  also  another  source  of  profit  from  lotteries;  for  isattiug  the 
tickets  and  pacing  the  prises  it  received  £1000  for  each  lottery. 
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incurred  by  th«  emplojmant  of  the  other  &w  handled,  and  therefore 
the  whole  expeneee  of  the  Bank,  at  the  present  time,  aboat  £300,000, 
including  all  chargee  whatsoever."— 6'eo«re  and  Eeonemwd  Cur- 
rencff  p.  71,  2. 

This  estimate  includes  every  charge :  the  expense  of  managing  the 
public  business,  the  salaries  of  the  governor,  directors,  and  clerks : 
stationerj,  incidentai  expenses,  additional  buildings,  and  repairs ;  together 
with  law-expenses,  loss  by  frauds,  forgeries,  and  every  other  expense 
incurred  in  conducting  the  business  of  die  establishment. 

The  next  subject  forming  a  part  of-  the  outgoings  of  the  Bank  is 
the  stamp-duty.  The  Bank,  till  •  lately,  has  always  been  particularly 
favoured  in  the  composition  which  they  paid  for  stamp-duties.  In  1791 
they  paid  a  composition  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  stamps 
either  on  bills  or  notes.  In  1799,  on  an  increase  of  the*  stamp-duty, 
this  composition  was  advanced  to  £20,000,  and  an  addition  of  £4000 
for  notes  issued  under  £5,.  raised  the  whole  to  £24,000.  In  1804,  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  was  made  to  the  stamp-duty  ;  but, 
although  the  Bank  pirculation  of  notes. under  £5  had  increased  from  one 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  millions,  the  whole  composition  was  only 
raised  from  £24,000  to  £32,000.  In  1808,  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease of  33  per  cent,  to  the  stamp-duty,  at  which  time  the  composition 
was  raised  from  £32,000  to  £42,000.  In  bpth  these  instances  the  in- 
crease was  not  in  proportion  even  to  the  increase  of  duty  ;  and  no  allow* 
ance  whatever  was  made  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  Bank 
circulation. 

It  was  not  fill' the  Session  of  1815,  on  a  further  increase  of  the  stamp- 
duty,  that  the  he^  principlie  was  established,  and  the  Bank  compelled 
to  pay  a  composition  in  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  circula- 
tion. The  conipositibh'  is  now  fixed  as  follows : — Upon  the  average 
circulation  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
£3,500  per  million,  on  their  aggregate  circulation,  without  reference 
to  the  different  classes  and  value  of  their  notes.  The  establishment 
of  this  principle  it  is  calculated  caused  a  eaving  to  the  public,  in  the 
years  1815  and  1816,  of  £70,000.  By  the  neglect  of  this  principle, 
which  ought  to  have  been  adopted  in  1 799,  Mr.  Ricardo  estimated  the 
public  to  have  been  losers,  and  the  Bank  consequently  gainers j  of  no 
less  a  sum  than  Haifa  million. 

The  last  subject  for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
gross  profits  of  the  Bank,  is  for  their  unproductive  capital,  namely,  their 
cash  and  bullion.  At  the  stoppage  in  1797,  th^Bank  stated  in  their 
accounts,  laid  before  parliament,  that  their  cash  and  bullion,  and  their 
bills  and  notes  discounted,  together  amounted  to  £4,196,080.  Tbej 
also  gave  a  scale  of  discounts  from  1782  to  1797,  and  a  corresponding 
scale  of  the  cash  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  for  the  same  period.  Bj 
comparing  these  numbers  with  each  other,  and  some  parts  of  the  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Allardyce  discovered  the  whole  secret  the  Bank  wished  to 
conceal— namely,  the  amount  of  cash  and  bullion  in  their  coffers.  Ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman's  calculation,  as  before  mentioned,  the  cash 
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and  baHion  of  the  Bank,  on  the  26th  Febniary,  I797»  was  reduced  as 
low  as  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thoiumnd  pounds. 
Subsequently  the  Bank  increased  its  stock  of  cash  and  bullion ;  and  on 
the  average  of  the  eighteen  years,  from  1797  to  1815*  Mr.  Ricardo 
oonjectnred  it  amounted  to  about  three  millions. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Bank.  We  have  mentioned  all  the 
sources  whence  the  gross  profits  are  derived,  and  also  the  different  items 
of  their  disbanements.  Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Mr.  Ricardo 
calculated  the  clear  gains  of  the  Bank  from  the  time  of  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  in  1797,  to  the  year  1816.  The  results  of  hb  cal- 
calations  were  communicated  to  the  Bank  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1819.  We  shall  insert  his  statement,  exhibiting  at  one  view 
the  amonnt  of  bonuses  and  increase  of  dividends  to  the  proprietors,  the 
new  stock  created,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  original  capital.  It 
is  Mr.  Ricardo  who  is  interrogated. 

**  Do  you  believe  the  followiag  account  to  be  an  accurate  account  of  the 
profits  of  the  Bank  since  the  Restriction,  naraely, 

In  bonuses  and  increase  of  dividends £7,451 ,136 

New  Bank-stock  (i;a,910,600)  divided  among  the  proprie- 
tors  . , 7,276,500 

Increased  value  of  capital  of  £11,642,000^  (which  on  an 
average  of  1767,  was  worth  £126,  and  which  is  now 
worth  £250,)  that  is li,55S,000 


Making  in  all,  on  a  capital  of  £11, 642,000,  a  gain  in  19  years  of  £29,280,636 


''  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  I  believe  it  is  accurate  as  far  as  I  recollect," 
—Minmtea  t^  Emdemce,  p.  191. 

This  statement,  we  conceive,  needs  no  explanation.  In  bonuses  and 
sn  increase  of  divklendsy  the  Bank  gained  £7,451,136.  The  new 
Bank^tock  creAted,  at  £250  per  cent,  is  worth  £7,276,500.  The 
original  capital  of  £11,642,000,  has  increased  in  value  £14,553,000. 
The  total  gain  of  the  Bank  on  a  capital  of  eleven  Aillions,  is  more  than 
^^enty-rune  millions.  This  is  the  Bank  prize-money,  the  spoil  of 
VAa,  the  clear  gains  from  the  loans,  lotteries,  and  taxation  of  the 
'"Pitt  and  Plunder  system."  The  brief  history  of  the  Bank,  for 
nineteen  years  after  the  stoppage  in  1797,  b  this :  they  have  hanged 
snd  transported  about  eight  humdred  persons,  and  in  addition  to 
their  old  dividend  have  made  a  profit  of  near  three  hundred  per 

CENT  ! 

OoLQUHOUN  had  some  reason  when  he  said  the  Bank  was  the  richest 
establishment  in  the  world.  We  here  see  the  amount  of  its  vast  profits 
during  twenty  years  of  blood,  rapine,  and  injustice.  The  ability  of  the 
Bank  to  expend  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  millioH  in  hanging  and  tran«- 
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poitiDg  theif  felkm-creatoTM  can  no  longer  excite  Mrpriee*  Atthe  con- 
elusion  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  Bank  could  have  divided  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  without  encroaching  on  their  permanent  cental :  in 
other  words,  they  oould  have  granted  £100  to  every  holder  of  Bank* 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £100,  and  yet  not  encroached  on  the  odginal 
capital  of  the  Company.  If  they  made  a  division  of  one  hnndred  per 
cent,  bonus,  they  would  still  have  had  an  unappropriated  inoone  ci 
£542,000,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  increase  their  permanoAt 
dividend  from  ten  to  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent«  If  they  had  divided 
only  a  bonus  of  aeventy-five  per  cent,  they  would  retain  a  surplus 
capital  exceeding  that  of  1797,  and  an  unappropriated  income  of 
£673,000,  whidi  would  enable  them  to  raise  their  dividend  from  ten  to 
fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  If  the  profits  of  the  Bank  had  continued, 
and  no  addition  been  made  to  the  present  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  the 
accumulation  of  the  surplus  profit  in  forty  years  would  have  given  to 
the  Bank  a  disposable  fund  of  more  thui  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions.^ 

According  to  the  charter,  all  profits  and  advantages  arising  ont  of 
the  management  of  the  Bank  ought  to  be  divided,  from  time  to  time, 
among  the  proprietors,  in  proportion  to  each  person's  share  and  interest 
in  the  stock  of  the  Company.  This  law  has  never  been  observed  by  the 
Directors :  the  concern  has  been  carried  on,  and  no  statement  of  its 
affairs,  nor  the  surplus  savings,  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  pro* 
prietors.  Mr.  Allardyce,  in  1 80 1 ,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Young  and  other 
proprietors,  have  attempted  at  different  times  to  compel  the  Governor 
and  Directors  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank ;  but 
these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  considered  it  more  prudent  policy  to 
conceal,  as  far  as  possible,  their  gains  from  the  public.  The  rotten- 
boroughs  have  not  been  more  intimately  identified  with  the  past  system 
of  misgovemment  than  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  to  the  war,  com- 
menced by  the  Oligarchy  in  1793,  the  Bank  is  indebted  for  its  enor- 
mous wealth  and  inordinate  gains.  It  is  to  this  war  the  Bank  was 
indebted  £ot  the  Restriction-Act,  which  enabled  it  to  raise  the  cir- 
culation of  its  notes  from  12  millions  to  27  millions.  It  was  the  war 
which  raised  the  unredeemed  public  debt  from  220  to  850  millions ;  of 
this  debt  the  Bank  has  had  the  management,  and  for  which  it  has 
received  from  the  ]|hiblic  about  £300,000  per  annum,  whereas  the 
receipt  on  account  of  the  debt  in  1792  was  only  £99,800.  It  is  to  the 
war,  too,  the  Bank  was  indebted  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
public  deposits.  In  1792  the  deposits  were  probaUy  less  than  fi>ar 
millions.  In  and  since  1806,  to  the  peace,  they  exceeded  eleven 
millions.  From  this  source  alone,  Mr.  Ricardo  calculated  that,  in  the 
ten  years  from  1806  to  1816,  the  Bank  gained  £5,500,000.  It  is  to 
the  war  the  Bank  has  been  indebted  for  an  annual  dividend  and  bonus 
on  its  capital  to  the  amount  of  10,  12,  and  in  some  yean  as  high  as  17 


*  Ricardo  on  a  Secure  aad  Ecenoaiieal  Currency,  p.  84. 
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per  cent.  Lastly,  the  Bank  is  indebted  to  the  war  for  dear  savings, 
firom  the  year  1797  to  the  year  1816,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
£29,280,636. 

We  are  not  greatly  in  faxoat  a£  ex  po$t facto  laws,  nor  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  bat  should  there  erer  he  any  thing  Hke  an  equitable  adjust^ 
nentt  a  refunding  or  surrendering  of  surreptitious  gains,  the  Bank  will 
certainly  have  to  yield  up  the  most  freely  next  to  the  Church  and  ths 
Aristocracy.  « 

At  the  end  of  this  article  are  inserted  sereral  accounts  laid  before  Par- 
liament by  the  Bank  in  1 830,  exhibiting  their  own  statements  of  their  past 
proceedings,  the  profits  they  have  realised,  and  their  existing  transactions 
with  the  Government.  Between  the  estimate  of  the  Bank  of  the  amount 
of  their  profits  and  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  we  do  not  find  any 
nuterial  discrepancy.  The  Bank  make  their  agg^gate  gains,  exclusive 
of  their  ordinary  dividend  of  7  per  cent.  £16,619,526.  If  to  this  sum 
we  add  the  diffinrence  between  the  value  of  their  capital  of  £1 1 ,642,400 
in  1797,  and  the  value  of  their  present  capital  of  £14,553,000, 
we  shall  find  that  the  prosperous  career  of  the  Bank  has  not  been 
exaggerated. 

The  charter«of  the  Bank^  when  first  granted,  was  to  continue  for 
eleven  years  certain,  or  till  a  year's  notice  after  August  1st,  1705.  Ths 
charter  was  fbrtlier  renewed  in  1697.  In  1708  the  Bank  having  ad- 
vanced £400,000  for  the  public  service,  without  interest,  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Corporation  were  prolonged  till  1733.  After  further 
renewals,  in  consequence  of  advances  in  1800,  the  charter,  having  then 
twelve  years  to  run,  was  prolonged  till  the  expiration  of  twelve  months' 
notice  to  be  given  after  August  1st,  1833,  and  till  thejpayment  by  tho 
government  of  the  debt  owing  to  the  establishment.  The  last  renewal 
ig  by  40  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  ami  in  consideration  of  an  advance  to  the 
pulitic  of  three  millions  for  six  years  without  interest. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  Bank  charter  will  not  be  again  renewed 
without  an  entirely  new  arrangement  far  more  favourable  to  the  public 
interests  than  that  now  subsisting.  The  Bank  annually  receives  about 
£'267,000  for  its  trouble  in  paying  the  dividends.  It  holds  balances  of 
poblic  money,  free  of  interest,  averaging  three  or  four  millions.  These 
balances  are  employed  in  discounting  bills  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent, 
yielding  a  revenue  of  £160,000,  which,  being  added  to  the  £257,000, 
makes  an  annual  sum  of  £417,000  derived  n-om  its  dealings  .with  the 
Treasury.  This  has  been  always  deemed  a  most  extravagant  remune- 
ration, and  has  never  been  defended  even  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
except  on  the  groundless  plea,  that  it  was  binding  on  the  public  so  long 
as  the  present  charter  had  to  run. 

These  do  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  advantages  of  this  long 
favoured  establishment :  it  enjoys  various  exclusive  privileges  in  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  banking.  By  the  act  of  Anne,  before  cited,  no  corporate 
Wy  or  partnership,  consisting  of  more  than  six  persons  other  than  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  allowed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking.   After 
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the  panic  of  1826,  this  privilege  was  so  hx  relaxed  as  to  allow  the 
establishment  of  banking  firms  of  more  than  six  partners,  at  places 
exceeding  the  distctnce  of  sixty  miles  from  London;  provided  soch 
firms  bad  no  establishment  as  bankers  in  the  metropolis. 

Why  should  these  restrictions  be  tolerated  in  favour  of  an  oveigrown 
corporation,  which  has  already  profited  so  much  by  its  exclusive  immu- 
nities ?  They  form,  moreover,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
.  of  the  system  of  banking  in  both  the  country  and  metropolis,  by  dis- 
couraging the  establishment  of  joint-stock  associations.  Could  banking 
firms  be  opened  in  the  metropolis  with  an  indefinite  number  of  partners, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  banks,  their  credit  would  rest  on  such  a 
sure  and  extended  basis,  that  they  might  furly  compete  with  the  es- 
tablishment in  Threadneedle-street  for  a  share  of  the  public  business ; 
Government  would  be  relieved  from  its  dependence  on  a  single  frater- 
nity ;  and,  in  lieu  of  paying  the  Bank  £257,000  per  annum  for  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  it  is  not  improbable  the  whole  sum  might  be 
saved,  and  the  business  transacted  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  might 
be  realized  from  holding  the  balances  of  the  public  money  and  un- 
claimed lottery  prizes  and  dividends.* 

The  Bank  has  never  conducted  its  afiairs  either  on  such  liberal  or 
enlightened  principles  as  to  become  entitled  to  peculiar  favour  from  the 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  profits  of  this  great  cor- 
poration, it  has  constantly  manifested  an  eagerness  for  gain,  and  im- 
patience for  the  profitable  employment  of  its  capital,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  exceeded  by  a  private  establishment.  In  1822,  with  a  view 
of  extending  their  discount,  they  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  from  five 
to  four  per  cent.,  and  extended  the  term  of  discount  from  sixty  to  ninety 
days.  In  1823,  they  contracted  for  a  portion  of  the  dead-weight 
annuity,  by  imposing  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  advancing  an 
annual  loan  for  several  years ;  which  engagement  was  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  legidnuite  principles  of  banking.  At  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  they  announced  their  intention  to  lend  money  on  mortgage,  which 
was  a  deviation  from  one  of  their  oldest  established  rules.  Lastly,  in 
1825,  they  came  forward  with  a  proposition  to  lend  money  on  govern- 
ment securities,  and  upon  their  own  stock. 

By  these  expedients  they  were  enabled  greatly  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  their  notes;  but  their  resources,  contrary  to  all  sound 
maxims,  were  tied  up  in  inconvertible  securities,  so  that  they  were  less 
able  to  discharge  their  proper  functions  as  bankers.  What  was  worse, 
the  greedy  example  was  followed  by  the  country  bankers ;  and  thus  the 
race  commenced  between  them,  which  could  push  out  the  most  paper, 
till  they  brought  upon  the  country  the  disastrous  mercantile  revulsion 
of  1825-6. 


*  Memorial  of  Country  Bankers,  addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasary, 
May  9,  IS^S.-^ Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  328,  Sess.  1828. 
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THOUGHTS   ON    A   NEW    BANK   OF   EffGLAKD. 

NotwiUistandiiig  the  emn  of  bosmesB  and  of  political  meddling  with 
which  the  Bank  Directors  may  be  justly  charged,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  country  would  be  benefited  by  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival 
establishment.  A  banking  firm  of  undoubted  stability  is  essential  to  the 
functions  of  goyemment  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  for  the  management  of  the  national  currency.  But  would 
it  be  possible  to  form  an  association,  better  adapted  for  these  pur- 
poses than  the  Bank  of  England  ?  In  the  first  place  with  respect  to  the 
circulating'  medium.  The  Bank  enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
issuing  notes  in  the  metropolis,  it  possesses  a  complete  control  over  the 
circulation  directly  in  London  and  indirectly  in  the  provinces ;  and  it 
can  only  arise  from  a  mistaken  cupidity  or  culpable  remissness  of  duty 
in  the  Directors  if  the  general  circulation  is  either  redundant  or  deficient 
^if  it  is  not  maintained  precisely  in  that  state  which  the  wants  pf  com- 
merce and  the  course  of  the  exchanges  require.  But  such  corrective 
power  over  the  currency  can  only  be  advantageously  exercised  by  a  single 
association.  Supposing  two  chartered  bodies  had  concurrent  authority 
in  the  issue  of  notes,  they  would  either  pursue  their  business  in  opposi- 
tion or  concert :  if  the  former,  then  would  there  be  a  contest  between 
them,  which  could  get  out  the  greatest  amount  of  paper ;  if  the  latter, 
then  the  caae  would  not  be  altered  from  what  now  exists — it  would  still 
be  virtually  one  body,  only  acting  under  two  denominations,  the  New 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Oid  Bank  of  England. 

Next  as  to  experience  in  banking  business.  In  this  the  Bank  could 
not  possibly  be  excelled  by  a  new  establishment.  The  Direction,  it 
cannot  be' denied,  consists  of  the  ilite  of  the  commercial  world ;  more- 
over they  inherit,  in  virtue  of  their  offices,  all  the  wise  saws,  maxims, 
and  precepts  accumulated  by  their  predecessors  for  the  last  hundred  and 
forty  years,  and  which,  we  presume,  are  carefully  treasured  up  for 
reference  in  the  Bank  parlour,  inscribed  on  tablets  or  other  tangible 
record. 

The  last  and  most  important  consideration,  with  respect  to  any  new 
association,  which  should  undertake  to  be  the  national  banker,  would  be 
the  security  it  could  afford.  A  sum  of  four  or  five  millions,  which  is 
the  average  amount  of  the  govemmeht  balances,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  any  mushroom  establishment.  On  this  head  the  Bank  appears  wholly 
unexceptionable.  Just  let  us  see  by  fair  appraisement  how  much  the 
"  Old  Lady"  would  yield,  providing  all  her  effects  were  broug-ht  under 
the  hammer  of  alderman  Farebrother.  Lot  the  first,  is  that  solid  capital 
of  £14,686,800,  lent  to  Government  at  three  per  cent,  and  which  at  the 
pi^ttent  market  price  of  £195  per  hundred  pound  stock  is  worth 
exactly  £29,619,260.  The  second  lot  is  the  surplus  of  profiU,  &c.  atter 
Paying  all  ontotanding  demands ;  owing  to  the  extreme  reserve  of  the 
Old  Girl  the  value  of  this  assortment  cannot  be  stated — common  report 
■i^ya  betwixt  two  and  three  millions :  according  to  her  Ladyship's  inven- 
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torj  in  1819  (No.  II.  at  the  end  of  ^da  article,)  she  had  a  nice  Uanoe 
in  her  favour  of  £5,202,320.  Slipposi&e  we  take  the  Old  Dame  at 
her  word —  here  are  two  articles  alone  worth  £34,821,580.  Besides  which, 
is  the  immense  pile  in  Threadneedle-street»  consisting  of  innumerable 
vaults,  rotunda,  cashier,  court,  committee  and  tellers'  rooms,  and  a 
floor  of  apartments  more  spacious  and  intricate  dian  the  Cretan  lahytiiidi, 
together  with  the  site  of  eight  acres,  fittings  up  and  Corinthiaii 
oolumns  Included — ail  which  could  not  be  apprsdsed  at  a  less  sum  than 
two  millions,  and  with  the  preceding  constitutes  a  substantial  securitj  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  thirty-seven  millions,  and  must  be  amply  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  tax-^payer  in  the  kingdom. 

Though  the  Bank  of  England  possesses  the  recommendations  in 
have  mentioned  to  the  office  of  national  banker,  yet  the  Government  ii 
not  dependent  upon  or  at  the  mercy  of  the  Corporation.  When  the 
charter  has  expired,  the  Bank  proprietary  become  nothing  more  than  a 
common  partnership  trading  upon  a  joint-stock.  Government,  by  g^nmting 
a  charter  of  incorporation  to  a  new  association,  and  transferring  to 
it  the  exclusive  privileges  of  issuing  notes,  of  retaining  the  public  ba- 
lances,  and  of  paying  the  public  di^ends,  might,  at  one  blow,  destroy 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  business  and  revenue  of  the  Threadneedls- 
street  establishment.  This  we  advert  to  lest  it  might  be  thought  cm  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  charter,  the  Directors  had  power  to  prescribe  their 
own  terms  to  Government :  the  power  is  all  on  the  other  side — in  the 
hands  of  ministers,  and  if  they  do  not  exercise  it  for  the  public  benefiti 
they  will  not  have  faithfully  discharged  their  duty  to  the  community. 
The  relation  in  which  the  Bank  stands  to  the  public  is  nothing  more 
than  that  of  a  number  of  private  individuals  entitled  to  no  special  fa- 
vour ;  whatever  privilege  they  enjo}',  they  ought  to  pay  for ;  for  whatever 
work  they  perform,  they  ought  not  to  receive  more  than  a  rsasonsble 
compensation.  Upon  this  principle  letf  us  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the 
main  conditions  of  the  future  contract  between  the  Bank  and  Qovemmeot 

First,  the  Bank  ought  to  account  to  the  public  for  the  profits  arising 
from  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  after  deducting  a  reasonable 
sum  for  trouble  and  incidental  expenses. 

Secondly,  the  Bank  ought  to  pay  a  per-centag^  for  the  average 
amount  of  public  balances  it  holds  and  employs  in  bCuiking. 

Thirdly,  if  the  compoeition  paid  by  the  Bank  in  lieu  of  stamp  duties 
be  inadequate,  it  ought  to  be  augmented. 

Fourthly,  the  Bank  ought  not  to  charge  a  greater  sum  per  aaiUion  for 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  than  is  an  equitable  consideratioB  for 
trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

Fifthly,  the  Bank  being  invested  with  important  public  trusts,  and 
having  the  control  of  the  national  currency,  and  as  any  error  of  judg* 
ment  committed  by  the  Directors,  might  be  productive  of  disastima 
consequences,  it  is  highly  expedient  their  afliairs  and  proceedings  shoukl 
be  at  all  times  known,  so  as  to  be  constantly  open  to  public  and  par- 
liamentary observance  and  discussion. 

Sixthly,  if  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made  and  appears  judicioas,  be 
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adopted,  of  making  a  Bank  of  England  note  a  iegal  tender  when  offered 
bj  the  country  banks, .  the  concession  of  so  great  and  advantageous  a 
privilege  would  justly  claim  a  bonus  from  the  Bank  to  the  public ; 
especially  as  it  would  tend  to  augment  the  circulation  of  their  notes,  and 
accelerate  the  spread  and  establishment  of  their  branch  institutions.* 

Lastly,  the  Bank  charter  ought  only  to  be  renewed  for  a  short  term 
of  years.  For  this  three  reasons  may  be  assigned.  First,  it  would  tend 
to  keep  the  Bank  dependent  npon  and  under  the  control  of  the  legislature. 
Secondly,  the  peculiar  and  changing  state  of  the  couatry  at  the  present 
moment  is  a  strong  objection  both  against  granting  and  accepting  long 
leases  by  public  bodies.  Tbiidly,  there  is  no  public  reason  for  renewing 
the  charter  for  a  long  term.  In  this  respect  the  Bank  and  East  India 
Company  materially  differ ;  the  affairs  of  the  former  are  all  a ^  home, 
and  may  be  wound  up  any  time  in  six  months ;  the  affairs  of  the  latter 
extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  require  yea». 

Upon  the  conditions  we  have  thus  shortly  sketched,  the  Bank  charter 
might  be  renewed,  with  advantage  to  the  Corporation,  the  Government, 
and  the  community. 


IKfideads  on  Bank  Stock,  from  the  Establishment  of  tiie  Company  to  the 

present  time. 


Years.        Dividend. 
1604        8  per  cent 
1607         0       — 
1708  I  Varied  from  0 
1720 1  to  6|  per  cent.* 
UdjHlay        17B0        6      — 
Michaelmas    1790       6|    — 
Udy-day        1781        6      — 
Michaelmas    17S1        6}    ~ 

^y-day      1782      6     — 
Michaelmas    1788       6)    -- 


Yean. 

Dividends. 

Lady-day 

1747 

6  per  cent. 

Ditto 

1768 

H   - 

Michaelmas 

1768 

6      — 

Lady-day 

1764 

44    ^ 

Michaelmas 

1704 

8      — 

Ditto 

1767 

6i    - 

Ditto 

1781 

0      — 

Lady -day 

1788 

r    — 

Ditto 

1807 

10     — 

Ditto 

1828 

8     — 

*  The  private  bankers  in  London  and  in  the  country  have  reason  to  be  Jealoas 
of  the  increasing  basiness  and  importance  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  branch 
banks  mnst  ultimately  prove  dangerous  rivals  in  the  large  provincial  towns, 
in  the  metropolis  the  number  of  private  accounts  that  have  been  opened  wiih 
the  Company  since  the  great  commercial  crisis  of  1828  is  immense.  Manv  who 
contiane  to  keep  accounts  with  the  private  Crms  only  do  so  to  the  extent  of  what 
^y  be  termed  their  circulating  cash ;  the  mass  of  their  unemployed  capital 
being  deposited  in  the  more  secure  and  unfathomable  vaults  of  Threadneedle  - 
■treet.  By  this  division  of  confidence  the  private  banks  get  only  the  most  trouble- 
XMne  and  least  proOtable  part  of  the  banking  business. 
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No.  1. 

A  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Persons  convicted  of  Forgery ^  or 
passing  Forged  Notes  and  Post  Bills  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  each  Year^  from  1791  to  1829,  inclusive. 


Yean. 

Capital  Conrlrtioiii. 

CnoTlctioni  for  having 

Forged  Bank  Notes 

in  poMettlon. 

Total  Naaiber  of 
Convlctiont  each  Y«»r. 

1T91— 1796 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

1707 

1 

. 

1 

1708 

11 

... 

11 

1799 

12 

... 

12 

1800 

29 

... 

29 

1801 

S2 

1 

83 

1802 

82 

12 

44 

180S 

7 

1 

8 

1804 

13 

8 

21 

1805 

10 

14 

24 

1806 

nil. 

9 

9 

1807 

16 

24 

40 

1808 

9 

23 

32 

1809 

2S 

29 

52 

1810 

10 

16 

26 

1811 

6 

19 

24 

1812 

26 

26 

52 

18IS 

9 

49 

58 

1814 

6 

39 

44 

1815 

8 

61 

59 

1816 

20 

84 

104 

1817 

ss 

95 

128 

1818 

62 

165 

227 

1819 

33 

160 

193 

1820 

77 

275 

352 

1821 

41 

98 

134 

1822 

16 

-             •            . 

16 

1828 

6 

>            .            • 

6 

1824 

6 

... 

5 

1825 

2 

... 

2 

1826 

18 

4 

22 

1827 

24 

. 

24 

1828 

10 

... 

10 

1829 

13 

1 

14 

The  Bank  of  England  does  not  pOBseas  the  means  of  stating  or  dii- 
tinguishing  the  punishments  inflicted  for  the  said  crimes. 
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No.  II. 

Ak  AccotJNT  of  the  total  Amount  of  Outstanding  Demands  on  the 
Bank  of  England^  and  likewise  the  Funds  for  discharging  the 
same:  30th  Jan.  1819. 


Dr. 


TheBanky    - 

£. 
To  B«nk  Notes  out . . .      26,004^)0 
To  other  Debts;   yiz." 
Drawing    Accoants 

Audit  Roll 

Excheqacr  BUU  de- 
posited   •••••.•• 
And   Tarious    other 
Debts 


-    SOth  Janaaryy  1819.    - 


Cr. 


*    7,800,160 


80,804^80 


Balance  of  Surplus  in 
favour  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  exclu- 
BiTe  of  the  Debt 
from  OoYerament, 
at  £$  per  cent 
£11,686,800   ..^ 

And  the  Advance  to  | 
GoTemment,  per  SO  1 
Geo.   III.  cap.   06.  f 
at     £S     per    ceot. 
£8,000,000  . 


6,208,820 


£  89,006,900 


Bank  of  England, 
32d  February,  1819. 


By  Advaooes  on  Oo- 

Yemment   8ecuri-        £• 

ties;  viz. 
On^xcheqner  Bills,'^ 

on  Malt,  &c.  1818. 
Bank  Loan,  1818  .« 
Supply,  1816,  at  £4 

per  cent 

Growing  Produce  of .     «  a%a  ma 

theConfld.Fundtor   »»«»>•«» 

6th  April,  1819, 
and  Interest  due, 
and  Loans  to  6o- 
vemment  on  Un- 
claimed Dividends, 
By  all  other  Credits, 
viz. 

Cash  and  BoUion  ./ 

ExcbeqnerBills  pur- 
chased, and  Inter- 
est     

Bills  and  Notes  dis-  .  «a  atta  ^4n 
counted >  80,668,240 

TreasuryBllls  for  the 
Service  of  Ireland 

Money  lent,  and  va- 
rious otherArticles 


89,096,900 


By  the  permanent  Debt 
doe  from  Govern- 
ment, for  the  Capital 
of  the  Bank,  at  £8 
per  cent  per  annum . 

By  the  Advance  to  Go- 
vernment, per  Act 
66  Geo.  III.  cap.  96, 
at  £8  per  cent  por 
annum 


11,686,800 


n,ooo,ooo 


William  Dawbs, 

Accountant  GeneraL 


*  The  Bank  capital,  on  which  the  shareholders  divide,  has  been  increased  from 
£1,200,000  in  1694  to  £14,668,000  in  1832.  This  increase  has  been  effected 
either  by  additional  subscriptions  of  stock,  or  by  adding  to  their  capital  accu- 
mulated profits.  In  1781  the  Bank  added  to  their  capital,  from  profits,  8  per 
<^nt  or,  £862,400 ;  in  1816,  which  was  the  last  addition,  26  per  cent  was 
Added,  or,  £2,910,000,  raising  their  capital  to  the  present  amount  of  £14,668,000. 
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No.  III. 


An  Account  of  Money  f  aid  or  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  the  Management  of  the  Public  Debt,  in  the  year  1 829,  together 
with  an  Account  of  all  the  allowances  made  by  the  Public  to  the 
Bank,  or  charged  by  the  Bank  against  the  Public,  for  transacting 
any  Public  Service  in  the  year  1829,  describing  the  nature  of  the 
service,  and  the  Amount  charged  thereon  in  the  said  yecLr,  and 
including  any  Sum  under  the  denomination  of  House-money,  or 
House  Expenses ;  and  also,  any  Sum  under  the  denominatum  of 
Charges  of  Management  on  South-Sea  Stock,  and  stating  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  whole* 


Charge  for  Mukagement  of  the  Unredeemed  Public  Debt  for      £.        «.     d. 
one  year,  ending  the  6th  April,  1810,  being  the  annual 
period  at  which  the  accounts  are  made  up,  as  directed  by 
the  Act  of  48  Geo.  S,  c  4 248^17  17    2| 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  oue  year  ending  ditto,  on  sundry  Annuities 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  for  the  purchase  of  Life  Annuities  per  Act 
of  the  48  Geo.  S»  and  subseqaent  Acts 9,S)ftS  11    0 

Charges  of  Management,  being  part  of  an  entire  yearly  fiind 
of  4^100,000  enjoyed  by  the  GoTemor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  originally  by  the  Act  of  the  5th  and  6th 
of  William  and  Mary,  c.  20,  confirmed  to  the  said  GoTernor 
and  Company  by  several  subsequent  Acts,  and  lastly,  by 
the  Act  of  the  99th  and  40th  Geo.  3,  c.  28,  as  per  return 
made  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st 
ofJune,181fl 4,000    0    0 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  £4,000,000  South  Sea  Stock,  purchased  by 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  and  transferred  by  them  to  the  said 
Governor  and  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  8th 
Geo.  1,  c.  21,  and  which  charges  of  management  were  as- 
signed by  the  said  South  Sea  Company,  to  the  said  Gorernor 
and  Company,  out  of  a  Sum  of  £8,997  : 9 : 6  per  annum, 
then  paid  by  the  Public  to  the  said  South  Sea  Company,  for 
charges  of  management  on  their  funds,  as  per  Return  made 
to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  June, 
1816 1,898     S    S 

£257.2^  12    4| 

Bank  of  England,  T.  RirpoM, 

llth  of  March,  18S0.  Chief  Cashier. 
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No.  IV. 

An  Account  of  all  dustributions  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
amon<2^t  the  proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  whether  by  money  payments, 
transfer  of  5  per  cent,  annuities,  or  otherwise,  under  the  heads  of  bonus, 
iDcrease  of  dividend,  and  increase  of  capital,  betwixt  25th  February, 
1797,  and  31st  March,  1830,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  annual  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  of  that  Corporation,  existing  in 
1797,  including  therein  the  whole  dividend  paid  since  June,  1816,  on 
their  increased  capital ;  stating  the  period  when  such  distributions  were 
made,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole. 

In  June,  171>9 : 

£10  per  cent  Bunus  in  5  per  cents.  1707,  on  £11,642,400,  is  £1,104,240 
May,  1801 ; 

£5  per  cent  ditto,  in  Navy  6  per  cents,  ditto.  • .  •  • 582,120 

November,  1802 . 

£2^  per  cent  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 291,060 

October,  1804 : 

£5  per  cent,  ditto,  Cash,  ditto • 582,120 

October,  1805  : 

£5  per  cent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 682,120 

October.  1806 : 

£5  per  cent  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 582,129 


From  April,  1807.  to  Oct,  1  ^/"S'^*"*  ""^  Dividend  at  the  rate 
luoft  iw./u  -Uk.^j^V  \  of  ^*  P««'  cent  per  annum  on 
1822,  both  inclusive.       ^  £i ,,a42.400,  is,  16  years 5,588,352 

From  April.  1823,  to  Oct,<  .^""^V^  ""^  Dividend  at  the  rate 
1K40  k^/k  :»nt.,.iv.  1*^'  ^1  P«'  ^*^o*'  P«'  annum  on 
1829.  both  inclusive.       f  £ii,042,400,  is.  7  years 814,968 

lo  June,  1810 Increase  of  Capital  at  25  per  cent  is        2,910.600 

Fmm  n«*  ifiiA  4^  o«#  C  Dividend  at  the  rale  of  £10  per 
i^9p»i.;K  ?  5'  ^S  '\  cent  per  annam  on  £2,910,600,  in- 
1822,  both  inclusive.      ^  ^^„/^  Captol. is, 6^ yekrs  ........        l,891,8iW 

Pmm  A..  •!    «UA*    4.    rfc-*  i      Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £8  per 
Ta^^'ili'...^?**!'  ^  ?^  '\  cent-  P*^^  annum  on  £2,910,600.  in- 
1829,  both  mclusive.      J  creasJd  Capital,  is,  7  years  ....... .        1,629,936 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  whole    £  16,61 9,526 


Annual  Dividend  payable  on  Bank  Stock  in  1797,  on  a  Capital  of 

£11,642.400,  at  the  rate  of  £7.  p^r  cent  per  annum 814,968 

Aonnal  Dividend  payable  since  June,  1816,  on  a  Capitol  of 
£14A5S.OOO,  to  October.  1822.  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of  £10  per 
cent  per  annum 1,455,309 

Ansual  Dividend  payable  from  April,  1823,  to  31st  March,  1830, 
both  inclusive,  on  a  Capital  of  £14,653.000.  at  the  rate  of  £8  per 
cent  per  annum ••••- 1,164 ,240 

William  Smkb,  Depy.  Acct 
^nk  ^  England,  26th  April,  1830. 
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Ak  Accouvt  of  the  Amomnt  of  Bank  Notes  in  Circulation  on  the 
undermentioned  Days ;  distinguishing  the  Bank  Post  Bills^  axd 
the  Amount  of  Notes  under  Five  Pounds,  with  the  Aggregate  of 
the  whole. 


Notes  of  £6. 

Bank  Post 

Bank  Notes 

and  upwards. 

Bills. 

under  £5. 

TOTAL. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

im  February  M 

10,394,106 

755,703 

•••••«•• 

11,149,809 

August     Sft 

10,281,071 

725,898 

11,006,90» 

I70S  February  36 

10,780,648 

647,738 

11,428,381 

August     86 

10,168,880 

674,376 

10,838,214 

1704  February  26 

10,070,166 

618,769 

10.607,024 

August     26 

10,060,248 

667,972 

10/I28,22I> 

17M  February  26 

12,968,707 

570,456 

13,639,163 

August     26 

10,930,880 

618,502 

11,458,383 

1796  February  26 

10,266,561 

643,133 

10,009,694 

August     26 

8,981,646 

549,600 

9,631,335 

IT07  February  25 

8,167,940 

474,616 

8,601,964 

August     26 

9,109,614 

524,687 

*0,34*oi5 

10,668,216 

1708  February  26 

10,856,188 

651,649 

1,442,384 

12,850,085 

August     26 

0,097,958 

553,236 

1,639,831 

12,101,036 

1700  February  26 

10,676,510 

607,907 

1/161,728 

12,636,145 

August     26 

11,260,676 

653J66 

1,345,432 

13,269,873 

1800  February  26 

13,106,368 

723,600 

1,406,708 

164^36,676 

August     26 

12,221,451 

823,360 

1,690,561 

14,735,378 

1801  February  26 

12,975,206 

954,982 

2,647,526 

16,577,514 

August     26 

11,715,666 

750,270 

2,405,386 

14,970,321 

1802  February  26 

12,038,970 

803,499 

2,616,407 

I6y468,876 

August     26 

12,801,746 

772,577 

3,312,790 

16,887,113 

1803  February  26 

11,796,424 

820,030 

2,9G0,469 

16,576,932 

August     26 

12,413,024 

776,030 

3,846/106 

17,036,959 

1804  February  25 

12,054,943 

848,804 

4,673,516 

17,577,352 

August     26 

11,766,628 

743,841 

4,813,525 

17,323,994 

1005  February  26 

11,403,290 

1,029,580 

4,801,596 

17,234,466 

August     26 

11,182,188 

718,510 

4,305,460 

16,296,178 

1806  February  26 

11,994,350 

725,736 

4,428,360 

17,148/146 

August     26 

14,141,510 

702,426 

4,228,958 

19,072,893 

1807  February  26 

12,274,629 

724,485 

4,206,'230 

27,205,344 

August     26 

16,077,013 

726,862 

4,231,837 

20,034,113 

1808  February  26 

13,746/198 

742,671 

4,103,785 

18,693,054 

August     26 

12,440,930 

796,102 

4,129,234 

17,865,266 

1800  February  26 

12,730,099 

944,727 

4,338,051 

18,014,677 

August     26 

13,255,599 

880,104 

6,221,638 

19,357,241 

1810  February  26 

13,650,692 

907,620 

6,871,060 

20,420,281 

August     26 

16,078,390 

1,145,832 

7,221/»53 

24,446,175 

1811  February  26 

15,110,688 

1,133,419 

7,140,726 

23,384,833 

August     26 

15,203,611 

1,016,303 

7,573,201 

23,723,115 

1812  February  26 

14,523,049 

1,059,864 

7,416,294 

82,908,197 

August     26 

14,873,706 

987,880 

7,621,525 

83,482,910 

1818  February  26 

14,567,267 

1,034,882 

7,706,322 

83,807,471 

August     26 

14,075,479 

1,015,616 

8,033,774 

24,024,86» 

1814  February  26 

15,632,250 

1,091,242 

8,371,923 

26,095,415 

August     26 

18,066,180 

1,246,479 

9,667,217 

28,970,876 

1816  February  25 

16,394,359 

1,184,459 

9,094,662 

26,673,370 

August     26 

16,332,275 

1,115,070 

9/»76,695 

27,024,040 
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Notes  of  £6 
and  upwards. 


1816  February  26 
August     26 

1817  February  96 
August     96 

1818  February  96 
August     26 

1819  February  90 
August     96 

1890  February  96 
August     26 

ISai  February  96 
August     96 

1819  February  96 
August     96 

1823  F<»bruary96 
August     96 

1824  February  96 
August     96 

1895  February  96 
August     96 

1836  February  26 
'   August     96 

189r  February  96 
August     96 

1828  February  96 
August     90 

1829  February  96 
August     26 

18S0  February  96 

Bask  of  Englaod, 
11th  March,  1880. 


15,807,226 

16,686,087 

17,688,666 

90,988,502 

I9,077,SM»l 

17,465,628 

16,807,000 

16,072,140 

15,402,880 

16,047,390 

14,372,840 

16,095,020 

16,178,490 

15,205,090 

15,761,190 

17,302,260 

17,244,940 

18,400,280 

18,308,900 

17,091,120 

91,100^06 

18,179,160 

18,787,330 

10,253,800 

19,498,010 

19,016,960 

17,409,470 

17,164,940 

17,869,990 


Bank  Post 

Bank  Notes 

■■•J^Mi  A  V 

BiUs. 

under  £5. 

TOTAL. 

1,336,467 

9.036,374 

25,680,069 

1,286,420 

9,103,338 

97,075,854 

1,376,416 

8,143,506 

97,058,578 

1,719,807 

7,008,599 

30,099,908 

1,838,600 

7,369,499 

28,979,043 

1,627,427 

7,509,789 

96,602,837 

1,022,330 

7,317,360 

25,246,690 

1,468,996 

r,916,530 

96,657,590 

1,491,160 

6,745,160 

93,569,150 

1,633,730 

.6,772,960 

94,463,380 

1,615,600 

6,483,010 

22,471,450 

1,634;260 

9,598,460 

20,327,740 

1,609,696 

1,384,360 

18,172,479 

1,610.600 

869,650 

17,768,340 

1,749,190 

683,160 

18,176,470 

1,763,650 

560,010 

19,705,990 

9,196,960 

486,660 

19,929,800 

9,199,760 

443,970 

90,975,900 

9,334,960 

416,680 

i^|,060,130 

9,061,010 

396,670 

19,648,800 

9,487,086 

1,867,660 

94,Si65,040 

9,040,400 

1,175,450 

21,383,010 

9,059,310 

668,910 

21,508,550 

2,270,110 

483,060 

22,007,066 

2,329,880 

416,890 

99,174,786 

9yll7,440 

389,866 

91,817,986 

9,444,660 

657,170 

90,204,800 

2,030,280 

834,190 

19,599,410 

9,984,590 

320,550 

90,468,060 

vT  M.  BNBE, 

Bep.  Acct. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Oor  strictares  on  the  Bank  of  England  hare  been  thought  a  little  toe 
severe.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  we  hare  spoken  off  the 
Directors  in  their  corporate,  not  in  their  individual  capacities.     The 
Bank  has  frequently  been  controlled  by  circumstances  which  it  had  little 
ahare  in  producing,  and  the  ultimate  consequences  of  which,  actual  ex* 
perience  could  alone  demoojrtrate.    The  Directors  are  often  placed  in 
^  awkward  dilemma,  in  which  their  duty  to  the  proprietors,  whose 
servants  they  are,  prescribes  one  thing,  and  the  interest  of  the  puUio 
another ;  it  is  not  surprising,  then,  if  it  sometimes  happen  that  the 
oonunon  weal  suffers  bi  order  that  the  diTidends  may  be  augmented. 
What  we  are  now  stating  applies  with  equal  propriety  to  the  East-India 
Company.     We  should  just  as  soon  think  of  charging  the  present 
Directors  of  either  association  with  the  delinquencies  of  Uieir  predeoes- 
son,  as  of  laying  on  William  IV.  the  crimes  of  Richard  III.  or  Henry 
^ni.    The  able  men  mostly  chosen  for  the  management  of  both  oom- 
P^uues,  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  their  sSem  haTe  been 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  their  respectiTe  constituenciee,  oflen  appear* 
to  as  a  strong  argument  in  farour  of  that  principle  of  representation 
for  which  the  nation  is  now  contending. 

2(k2 


MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS, 


COMPANIES,  GUILDS,  AND  FRATERNITIES. 


Til  E  boroughs,  the  church,  and  corporatiouB,  hare  long  formed  the  feet 
of  clay,  on  which  the  Tory  Oligarchy  has  been  borne  up.  It  has  had 
other  supports  in  judicial  abuses  and  commercial  monopolies,  but  the^ 
have  been  the  main  pillars  of  its  strength.  Now,  however,  that 
Gatton  and  Old  Sarum  are  on  the  eve  of  being  divested  of  their  mys- 
terious influence,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  kindred  nuisance  of 
municipal  bodies,  of  town>councils,  guilds,  fraternities,  and  brotfaerhoods 
will  be  abated,  either  by  intire  abolition,  or  thorough  reform  in  their 
institutions.  They  have  had  their  day  and  their  use :  at  present  thej 
are  only  shadows  of  former  power — historical  landmarks  which,  like  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  encampment  or  baronial  residence,  serve  to  indicate 
an  age,  that  with  its  customs,  manners,  and  establishments  is  fast 
descending  into  '*  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets/' 

The  public  mind,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  precipitate  innovator 
either  on  corporate  or  other  institutions  consecrated  by  '*  hoar  antiquity." 
In  addition  to  the  strength  they  derive  from  early  associations,  they  an? 
ibrtified  by  the  difficulty  of  concentrating  general  attention  on  a  specific 
object.  More  than  half  a  century  was  consumed  in  discussion  and 
exposition  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics,  and  upwards  of  two  centuries  in  rousing  such  an  united 
expression  of  feeling  as  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  The  stream  of  popular  opinion  is  of  immense  volume,  re- 
quiring energetic  and  long-continued  efforts,  to  direct  it  into  new  and 
more  fertilizing  channels. 

Decayed  boroughs  and  corporations,  where  they  are  not  identical,  may 
be  justly  deemed  of  twin  origin,  and  resemble  each  other  in  their  chief 
characteristics.  Formerly  the  commonalty  of  bodies  corporate,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  parliamentary  electors  of  a  borough,  included  the 
whole  of  the  free  inhabitants,  who  represented  the  property,  intelligence, 
and  population  within  their  jurisdictions.  But  this  municipal  concen- 
tration of  wealth  and  power  has  ceased  to  subsist ;  corporations  no  longer 
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embody  the  opulence,  numbers,  or  respectability  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  which  they  are  placed ;  they  have  degenerated  into  mere  juntos, 
having  no  more  community  with  the  people  than  the  voters  of  Mahns- 
bury  or  Calne  with  the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  Snch  is  the 
Btate  of  the  corporations  of  London,  Dublin,  £dinlrar§^,  Bristol,  Bath, 
liverpool,  uid  Leeds ;  they  consist  of  little  knots  of  penons,  not 
aniformly  of  the  first  class  either  for  wealth  or  intell]geiioe»  who  have 
succeeded  to  their  corporate  immunities  by  right  of  paternity,  conyi- 
viality,  congeniality  of  politics  or  religion,  or  some  other  claim  very 
diffsrent  froni  that  of  popular  suffrage.  So  constituted,  Uiey  form  petty 
oligarehies  in  the  midst  of  their  respective  oonununitiss,  with  which 
they  wage  a  constant  war-  of  oppression  and  annoyance,  and  to  whose 
welfare  they  are  often  as  much  opposed  as  the  great  patent  oligarchy 
of  the  Boronghmottgers  has  long  been  to  that  of  the  nation. 

The  late  elections  offer  a  striking  example  of  the  hostile  interests 
which  separate  corporations  from  their  fellow  citizens.  In  all  the  places 
mentioned  above,  the  municipal  bodies  made  the  most  strennoua  efforts 
to  return  anti-reform  candidates.  It  was  the  same  at  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge,  the  clerical  corporations  of  the  Universities  not  yielding  to  their 
lay-brethren  in  the  expression  of  aversion  to  **  the  Bill." 

Now,  whence  does  this  arise  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  privi- 
leges of  the  chartered  bodies  are  always  felt  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
general  weal,  and  that  corporators  and  boroughmongers  are  always 
foond  in  close  alliance  ?  A  common  danger  ordinarily  unites  men  in  a 
common  defence,  and  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  cause  of  the  coalition. 
Both  parties  are  sensible  of  their  social  insignificance ;  both  are  con- 
scious of  having  long  monopolized  the  rights  of  others ;  and  both  feel 
that  reform  would  be  destructive  of  their  exclusive  interests  and  preten- 
sions. Hence  their  confederacies  on  all  occasions*  Abuse  must  ever 
depend  upon  abuse  for  support.  The  compact  is  a  diabolical  one, — it  is 
the  same  which  sometimes  bands  together  the  outcasts  of  society, — a 
gfeneral  consciousness  of  turpitude,  with  a  conscioosness  of  the  necessity 
of  fraternizing  for  common  safety. 

U  is  not  merely  as  the  uniform  opponents  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
aor  as  the  petty  local  oppressors  and  prosecutors  within  their  precincts, 
i^oras  the  vexatious  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  industry,  that  corporations 
^^  to  be  charged  as  arch-delinquents  to  society.  They  are  justly 
obnoxious  to  imputations  of  a  darker  complexion.  It  is  well  known  that 
corporate  bodies  are  the  principal  trustees  of  charity  estates  all  over  the  , 
kingdom;  they  are,  also,  the  trustees  of  town  and  church-lands,  of 
loan-monies  and  of  immense  funds  bequeathed  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  orphan,  the  aged,  and 
|nfirm.  It  is  in  these  capacities  their  chief  malversations  consist,  in  the 
jobbing,  peculation,  and  wasteful  administration  of  the  vast  funds  en- 
trusted to  them  for  pious  and  charitable  uses.  But  before  adverting  to 
this  part  of  the  subject  and  to  the  general  abuses  of  corporate  establish- 
ments, it  will  be  convenient  to  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  origin 
01  municipal  institutions,  and  also  of  those  subordinate  associations  deno^ 
iiimated  puildi*  and  fraternities. 
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ORIGIK    OF    COEPOBATIONS,     OUILBS,     A17D   rRATKRKITIES. 

Aoeordmi^  to  Dr.  Smilh,  tbe  <»igia  of  mimieipiil  eoipomtioiis  was  verj 
littde  poiterior  tD  that  of  citks  and  towns*    After  the  Ul  of  the  RoBBaa 
empire  ihe  propriaton  of  land  ganerally  lived  in  fortified  caatlea  on  dieir 
own  oalaloi,  whtie  tine  towns  were  chiefly  inhabited  hy  tndeaoaen  and  me- 
i^hanieS)  who  appear  tohmre  bean  oi  serrile  or  nearly  of  aarvilA  eoodition. 
This  is  appaient  from  the't^nor  of  many  ancaent  charlerB  that  ooneeda 
to  tewnapeople  the  right  to  give  ^iw^y  their  dcmghters  in  narriagtf 
and  beqiiaa^  their  property  to  their  children  without  cenaent  of  their 
lord,  and  whieh  conid  hardly  have  been  deemed  innniuuties  to  any  ehw 
fxf  people  liad  thay  been  previonsly  raised  above  the  oondition  of  bonds« 
men  or  vittasas.    Their  oocnpations  were  not  more  elevated  than  their 
social  state,  and  eonaisted  in  travelling  with  their  goods  from  place  to 
place,  and  &ir  to  fair,  like  hawkers  and  pedlers  of  the  present  times. 
In  these  peregrinations,  they  were  subject  to  varions  exactiona  by  the 
lords  of  the  maaorSy  through  which  they  passed  under  the  denoosina* 
taon  of  psssage,  pontage,  lastage,  and  atallage.    Somettmea  the  king, 
sometimes  a  great  lord  who  had,  it  seems,  upon  certain  occaaiona  antiio- 
rity  to  do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders,  especially  thooe  living 
on  tiaeir  own  demesnes,  a  general  exemption  from  taxes.    Sodi  traders, 
Uioagh  in  other  respects  of  base  condition,  were  upon  this  account  de- 
nominated free-iraders.    Iliey  in  return  usually  paid  to  their  protector 
a  sort  of  annual  poU-tax ;   for,  in  those  times  of  barbarous  violence, 
protection  was  never  afforded  without  compensation. 

Under  the  favouring  auspices  of  the  monarch,  the  townspeople,  by 
successive  encroachments,  emancipated  themselves  from  tbo  yoke  of 
personal  servitude  to  the  barons.  They  also  oommnted  the  varioos 
impostB  to  which  they  were  liable  for  a  fixed  tribute  or  rent,  for  the  due 
payment  of  which  the  burghers  were  jointly  and  severally  reaixmaihle. 
Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  gen«raUy,  at  the  same  time,  erected  into 
a  commonalty  or  corporation,  with  the  privilege  of  having  magistrates 
or  town-council,  of  making  by-laws  lor  their  own  government,  of 
building  walls  ftir  their  own  defence,  and  of  reducing  aU  their  inhabi- 
tants imder  a  sort  of  conservative  discipline,  by  obliging  them  to  watdi 
and  ward.  These  immunities  had  become  eaaential  to  their  new  condi- 
tion of  freedom ;  for  having  east  off  the  yoke  of  former  masters,  they 
were  left  to  provide  for  their  own  internal  order  and  security. 

It  would  be  neither  compatible  with  our  limits,  nor  is  it  flftflftntial  to 
our  purpose,  to  continue  at  greater  length  the  history  of  corpontions. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  deteiled  information,  may  consult 
Mttdox's  <'  Ftrma  Burgi^*  and  Brady's  '*  Treatise  of  Cities  and 
Boroughs/'  There  can  we  apprehend  be  little  doubt  of  the  republican 
character  of  their  first  institution ;  every  free  buigess  being  a  useraber 
of  the  corporation,  and  participating  either  directly  or  by  representation 
in  asnnicipal  government.  They  also  shared  in  the  general  government 
of  the  country,  by  the  privHege  conceded  to*  them  in  the  thirteenth 
century  of  sending  dtisens  and  buigesses  to  parliament.    Thesueooavre 
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Steps  by  which  their  immnnities  were  principally  curtailed  were,  1.  The 
Mortmain  Acts,  which  interdicted  the  bequest  of  property,  both  to  lay 
and  ercleeiaaticad  cerporatioDBy  for  charitable  uses ;  2.  The  restriction 
of  nuMiopolies  in  the  sale  of  nuuniiiMtttres  and  commodities — which  had 
become  extremely  oppressiye  to  the  rural  population,  and  enabled  the 
bugeasee  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  exactions  they  had  suffered 
in  a  preoedifig  mge  under  the  sway  of  the  feudal  proprietary;  3.  and 
Jastly,  was  iS^  introduction  of  the  statute  of  Quo  JVarmnto  in  the 
reign  of  Edwmrd  the  Fint,  whidi  compelled  corporations  to  produce  the 
cbvter  or  title  under  which  they  exercised  their  jurisdiction.  The 
popular  conatittttian  of  corporate  bodies  was  ultimately  destroyed  through 
the  agency  of  tins  law.  Its  professed  object  was  to  restrain  the  undue 
assamptions  and  remedy  the  disorders  and  irregularities  in  the  exercise 
of  nmnicipel  privileges ;  but  it  was  perverted  into  a  fruitful  source  of 
rerenue  hy  enooeeding  monarchs,  especially  by  Charles  II.^  who  by 
compelling  the  snrrend^  of  all  the  charters  in  the  kingdom,  and  gran- 
ting for  money  new  powers  to  $ehct  bodies  in  corporrtioDS,  introduced 
or  confirmed  nil  these  usurpations  which  are  still  maintained  against  the 
common  rights  of  the  people^ 

This  was  not  the  only  result;  for,  by  a  manoeuvre  of  the  Collective 
Wisdom  of  the  day,  the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns 
were  deprived  of  dwir  foUHcalf  as  well  as  municipal  franchises.  A  book 
was  written,  by  Dr.  Brady,  to  prove  that  the  word  commonalty  in  a  char- 
ter meant  corporation,  or  the  ^*  governing  part**  of  the  people ;  and,  in 
pursuance  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  course  of  about  twenty  years,  deprived  the  body  of  the 
people  of  a  gpieat  number  of  boroughs  of  their  elective  rights,  and  con- 
fined the  franchise  to  a  small  corporation,  consisting  generally  of  less 
than  twenty-firar  persons.  One  part  of  die  injustice  is  likely  to  be  re- 
medied hy  the  Reform  Bill,  which  will  deprive  close  and  self-elected 
jmitos  of  the  power  they  have  long  exercised  with  great  profit  to  them- 
selves, of  making  members  of  parliament,  and  restore  to  the  inhabitants 
generally  their  ancient  pririlege  of  choosing  representatives. 

Let  us  next  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  Ouilds,  Companies,  or  Fra^ 
termitieef  which  skill  exiet  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  especially 
in  London,  Bristol,  Preston,  and  Newcastle;  and  which  form  a 
curious  and  interesting  branch  of  our  domestic  history.  These  societies, 
or  mysteries,  are  of  very  ancient  institution,  and  may  be  traced  with 
certainty  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  In  the  British  Museum 
*ra  preserved  several  Saxon  deeds  which  Dr.  Htckes  has  transcribed 
into  his  The$auru$y  exhibiting  the  ordinances  of  two  Saxon  guilds. 
Piom  these  ancient  documents,  it  would  appear,  that  guilds  were  origi- 
>uiUy  established  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  friends  and  fellow-work- 
men, «iid  had  no  furUwr  oh^ed  than  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in  times  of 
distress,  and  perhaps,  the  protection  of  the  associated  members  against 
the  lawless  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours.  Certain  pious  offices, 
however,  were  the  never-failing  concomitants  of  these  institutions,  and 
they  were  mostly  dedicated  to  some  patron  silint.    After  the  Conquest, 
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they  were  established  for  the  express  promotion  of  religion,  chsuity,  or 
trade,  and  were  supported  either  by  specific  oontributions  from  the 
members  in  money  or  goods,  or  by  buids  assigned  to  them  by  the 
founder/  In  order  to  erect  a  corporation,  no  other  aathority  in  aociest 
times  was  requisite  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  that  of  the  town  cor- 
porate in  which  it  was  to  be  established.  In  England,  indeed,  a  char- 
ter from  the  king  was  likewise  necessary.  But  this  prerogative  of  the 
crown  seems  to  have  been  reserved,  rather  for  extorting'  money  from 
the  subject  than  for  the  protection  of  the  common  liberty  against  such 
exclusive  companies.  Upon  paying  a  fine  to  the  king  the  charter 
seems  generally  to  have  been  readily  granted ;  and  when  any  particdar 
class  of  artificers  or  traders  thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation  with- 
out a  charter,  such  {idtUierwe  guilds  as  they  were  ca^ed,  were  not 
always  disfranchised  on  that' account,  but  obliged  to  fine  anooally  to  the 
king  for  permission  to  exercise  their  usurped  privilegee.f  The  imme- 
diate inspection  of  all  corporations,  and  of  the  by-laws  which  thej 
might  think  proper  to  enact  for  their  own  government,  bdonged  to  the 
town-corporate  in  which  they  were  established ;  and  whatever  discipline 
was  exei-cised  over  them  proceeded  commonly  not  from  the  king,  hot 
from  the  parent  corporation  of  which  these  subordinate  ones  were  only 
parts  or  members. 

The  rules  of  several  of  the  ancient  fraternities  are  preserved,  and  they 
obviously  include  the  same  objects  of  mutual  assurance  against  the  mis- 
fortunes of  life  which  now  form  the  basis  of  the  institutions  of  Priendlj 
Societies.  Sir  F.  Edeu,  indeed,  appears  strongly  inclined  to  trace  the 
origin  of  benefit  clubs  to  the  guild  foundatioiB.  The  following  ordi- 
nances of  St.  Catharine's  g^ild  at  Coventry,  which  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III  affords  strong  confirmation  of  this  conjecture,  and 
are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.  They  are  cited  at 
length  by  Dugdale, '  who  speaks  of  them  as  very  memorable,  and 
*'  manifesting  the  decent  government,  ceremony,  denrotion,  charity,  and 
amity  of  those  times." 

"  If  a  member  sufier  from  fire,  water,  robbery,  or  olber  calamity, 
tlie  guild  is  to  lend  him  a  sum  <^  money  without  interest. 

*'  If  sick  or  infirm  through  old  age,  he  is  to  be  supported  by  his 
guild,  according  to  his  condition. 

'*  No  one  notorious  for  felony,  homicide,  lechery,  gaining,  sorcery, 
or  heresy  is  to  be  admitted. 

*'  If  a  member  fall  into  bad  courses,  he  is  first  to  be  admonished, 
and  if  found  to  be  incorrigible,  he  is  to  be  expelled. 

''  Those  who  die  poor  and  cannot  afford  themselves  burial,  are  to  be 
buried  at  the  charge  of  the  guild." 

The  chaplain  is  not  to  frequent  common  taverns.     Mass  was 
every  day,  and  there  were  four  solemnities  or  foaatdays  every  year. 


^  Hloinciield's  Hibtory  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 
t   Madox  Fir  ma  Jiur^i,  p.  20. 
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The  guilds  were  encouraged  by  persons  of  rank.  From  the  North- 
QDiberhuid  Honaehold  Book,  we  learn  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
NortbumberlBnd  and  their  eldest  son  were  members  of  St.  Christopher's 
Guiid,  at  York  ;  and  paid  annually  each  6s.  Sd.  They  each  receired 
yearly  from  th^  guild  two  yards  of  cloth ;  whether  this  was  an  article 
usoaliy  allowed  to  the  members  of  such  societies,  or  whether  it  was 
merely  a  compliment  to  a  person  of  distinction  cannot  be  ascertained 

The  ancient   associations,    whether  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Guild,  Frafeemtty,  Mystery,  Company,  or  Brotherhood,  seem  to  have 
been  no  less  addicted  to  feasting  and  conviviality  than  their  descendants 
of  Merchant  TaHorB-*  or  Drapers'  Hall.   They  generally  assembled  once  a 
year,  for.the  purpose  of  acting  some  interlude  or  pageant.  There  is  a  curious 
description  in  the  Liber  Niger  of  the  anniversary  feast  of  the  guild  of 
the  Holy  Cross  at  Abingdon ;  from  which  Blomefield  probably  took  the 
following  account  which  he  has  g^ven  of  that  festival.     He  says  '*  the 
fraternity  held  their  feast  yeariy  on  the  third  of  May,  the  invention  of 
the  Holy  Cross ;  and  then  they  used  to  have  twelve  priests  to  sing  a 
diriget  for  which  they  had  g^ven  them  four  pence  a-piece ;  they  had 
also  twelve  minstrels,  who  had  2s.  3d.  besides  their  dyet  and  horse- 
lueat.      At    one  of  these  feasts,    (A.D.   1445,)   they  had  6  calves 
Talued  at  2s.  2d.  a>piece  ;  16  lambs,  ]2d.  a-piece;  80  capons,  d(f.  a- 
piece ;  80  geese,  2d,  a-piece ;  800  eggs,  which  cost  5d.  the  hundred ; 
and  many  marrow  bones,   creame  and  floure;   besides,  what  theyre 
servants  aad  others  brought  in :  and  pageants,  pla3rs,  and  May-games, 
to  captivate  the  senses  of  the  zealous  beholders."     Nor  were  the  Guild- 
halls, of  which  vestiges  may  be  found  in  many  of  our  most  insignificant 
villages,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  festivities  celebrated  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  companies.     As  most  of  these 
common-halls  were  well  provided  with  household  utensils,  especially 
those  requisite  for  culinary  purposes,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  village,   upon   weddings  and  christenings,  to  hold  their 
feast  at  the  Guildhall.*     Sometimes,  however,    the  smaller  parochial 
guilds  were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  a  mustering 
place,  but  met  at  the  members'  houses.     In  general  they  were  in  a 
better  condition  and  possessed  or  hired  a  hall  near  the  church,  which, 
Sir  John  Cullum  remarks,  was  *'  convenient  for  them,  as  their  business 
vas  to  pray  as  well  as  eat." 

However,  we  have  not  yet  adverted  to  the  main  objects  for  which  the 
fniternities  were  instituted,  and  which  were  neither  convivial,  pious,  nor 
charitable ;  they  were  meant  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  mechanical  arts.  It  was  for  these  purposes  the  numerous 
companies  in  the  city  of  London  were  first  incorporated;  exclusive 
privileges  being  granted  to  them,  that  they  might  perfect  themselves  in 
their  respective  mysteries  or  occupations,  so  that  the  public  might  be 

g^uarded  against  fraud  and  adulteration,  and  not  suffer  either  from  the 

l^navery  or  unskilfulness  of  traders  and  workmen.     In  the  early  stages 

*  Sir  Frederick  £deD'6  History  of  the  Poor.  p.  60^. 
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of  Bodostry  «ad  oommirM  laoh  a  poUcj  mi^  be  deleiittUe.  It  tends, 
hy  a  reoognised  diviabn  of  labour,  to  improve  uaafal  vocalaou ;  and, 
moteorer,  as  the  nMoibers  of  those  associations  were  also  onited  on  the 
principles  of  a  Friendlj  Sodety,  that  circiiinstaace  gate  them  a  daim 
to  the  protection  of  anthoritj.  But  the  imnmaaties  conceded  to  them 
ought  to  have  been  limited  to  a  term  of  yean,  and  not  made  perpetual ; 
they  ought  to  ha?e  been  terminai,  and  granted  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  rights  of  a  patentee,  or  of  an  author  of  a  literary  prodsMCtion. 
Without  this  precaution  tJie  incorporated  companies  were  sure  to  dege- 
nerate into  BO  many  combinations  against  the  poUic;  whose  interests 
and  policy  would  be  to  presenre  to  themselves  an  exclusive  market,  to 
guard  against  competition  from  superior  and  cheaper  workmen,  and  to 
retail  their  own  industry  and  oommodities  at  monopoly  prices.  These 
results  were,  in  &ct,  speedily  experienced,  and  we  find  the  trade 
societies  at  a  very  early  period  notorious  for  the  fraud  and  extortiatt 
they  practised  on  the  body  of  the  ooounonity.  For  instance,  we  read 
that  in  the  year  1285  Edward  I.  took  away  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  dismissed  the  mayor  from  office  for  taking  bribes  of  the 
bakers  to  permit  them  to  make  their  bread  short  of  nmiffkt ;  but,  it  is 
added,  the  city  soon  after  recovered  it,  by  making  conoessiona  and  pre- 
senting the  kjng  with  a  pune  of  money.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
maintain  individuals  at  all  times  in  a  coarse  of  honesty,  but  it  is  far 
more  difficult  when  they  ape  confederated*  The  example  just  cited  was 
anciently  a  frequent  mode  of  replenishing  the  royal  treasury;  the 
charters  were  seized  under  the  pretext  of  some  delinquency,  and  then 
returned  after  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  the  offenders  being  allowed  to  resuane 
their  iniquitous  career. 

Although  the  civil  immunities  of  the  guilds  are  nearly  worn  out,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  attempts  to  annoy  the  public  by  re-assertang  them, 
both  in  the  country  and  the  metropolis.  An  effort  of  this  kmd  wss 
made  some  years  since  by  the  Merchant  Tailors  of  Bristol,  which 
terminated  in  the  ruin  of  their  society.  The  history  of  the  Company  is 
singular,  and,  as  it  will  illustrate  our  subject  and  exemplify  the  present 
state  of  many  similar  fraternities  in  the  kingdom,  we  ehall  shortly 
advert  to  it. 

The  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  derived  its  origin  from  a  ^lartar 
of  Richard  II.,  dated  16th  October,  1399.  It  was  granted  to  two  bnr- 
gesses  of  Bristol,  in  consideration  of  their  having  founded  a  chapel  to 
celebrate  divine  service  for  the  good  of  the  king  and  the  brotherhood. 
The  fraternity  was  incorporated,  with  power  to  choose  a  master  from 
their  number,  and  to  purchase  lands  and  tenements  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  society's  chapel.  In  the  hall  of  the  company  are  preserved  the 
various  deeds  by  which  its  possessions  have  been  conveyed  down  from 
the  original  trust  to  the  present  feoffees.  The  last  conveyance  of  tbe 
buildiags,  estates,  and  other  property  was  in  1802,  and  was  executed, 
among  others,  to  Mr.  Isaac  Amos,  who  is  the  only  surviving  member. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  a  resident  housekeeper  in  Bristol,  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  the  condition  into  which  the  society  has  fallen. 
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About  forty-4Kw%  yean  ago  the  aaeociatlon,  which  mm  then  cofnpoeed 
of  a  great  number-  of  memben,  ineiBted  that  every  pereon  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  a  tailor  in  Bristol  was  under  a  legal  obligation  to  become  a 
freeman  ui  the  eompany,  for  which  the  fee  of  408.  was  peyaUe  by  such 
ai  were  qoalified  by  a{ipcenticeship  or  birth,  and  £30  by  othen  who 
purchased  their  freedom.  Thie  chiim  was  resistedy  and  a  soit  instituted 
by  the  company  to  try  the  question,  which  was  determined  against  them. 
From  that  time  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  to  become  a  member  of  the 
company,  which  has  accordingly  received  no  acceBeion  to  its  number, 
and  Mr.  Amos  has  outlived  all  Uie  old  members. 

The  company  having  lost  all  claim  to  fees,  its  sole  dependence  has 
been  the  rents  and  premiums  accruing  from  estates.    Tltese  are  con- 
nderable,  and  situate  in  several  parishes  of  Bristol;  they  have  been 
demised  on  leases  of  99  years,  with  heavy  premiums,  and  the  reserved 
rents  amount  only  to  £55  per  annum,     An  almshouse  has  been  esta* 
Uished  for  the  reception  of  the  decayed  members,  and  is  supported  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  society.     The  hdl,  formerly  the  scene  of  the  festive 
oelebrationB  of  the  worshipful  fraternity,  has  been  converted  into  a  source 
of  profit,  by  being  let  out  for  the  use  of  any  ephemeral  pageant- 
lectures  oa  astronomy—* the  French  players— or  a  sparring  exhibition ; 
and  the  spacious  kitchens  are  hired  to  drees  dinners  for  the  ancient  lodge 
of  Freemasons,  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows,  or  some  other  of  the  whim- 
sical associations  which  are  found  among  the  Bristolians.    The  last 
public  act  of  the  society  was  to  let  a  piece  of  ground  in  Horsefair,  for 
which  a  rent  of  10s.  was  reserved,  and  a  premium  of  £200  received ; 
what  became  of  the  premium  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  practice  has 
been  to  destroy  the  iiccounts  immediately  after  being  audited.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  curious  incident   in  the  latter  days  of  the  company,  that 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Amos  were  for  some  time  the  only  surviving  mem- 
bers, and  that  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Palmer,  they  were  alternately 
master  and  treasurer,  and  each,  in  his  capacity  of  master,  audited  the 
treasurer's  accounts ! 

We  have  thus  shdrily  adverted  to  the  history  and  present  state  of  one 
of  the  ancient  guilds,  and  some  curious  legal  questions  here  present 
themselves,  namely,  in  what  capacity  does  the  societv  now  exist,  and 
to  whom  do  its  possessions  belong  ?    Whether  the  Merchant  Tailors* 
Company  has  existed  at  all  as  a  corporation  since  the  dissolution  of  such 
^ligious  fraternities  under  d9th  Henry  VIII.  may,  perhaps,  be  a  snb« 
ject  of  doubt,  as  there  appears  neither  a  re-grant  nor  recogpaition  on  the 
psrt  of  the  Crown  to  set  up  the  civil  part  of  the  establishment  in  its 
corporate  capacity.   If  the  company  is  to  be  considered  as  a  corporation, 
H  is  apprehended  that,  as  a  corporation  aggregate,  it  must  have  become 
disBolved  by  the  death  (^  all  its  members  but  ove  ;  and,  in  such  case, 
as  the  use  was  limited  so  as  to  become  vested  in  the  corporation,  an 
escheat  of  its  property  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  place.     If  it  is 
iM)t  to  be  considered  as  a  corporation,  but  a  mere  self- constituted  com- 
munity of  individuals,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  legal  estate  was 
carried  out  of  the  feoffees,  and  whether  tiie  trust  has  not  entirely  failed 
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and  become  extinguished  bj  the  non-existence  of  the  olgect  for  Which  it 
was  created,  namely,  the  Company  of  Tailors;  and  hence  arises  the 
difficulty  in  whom  the  title  to  die  property,  hitherto  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  has  legally  vested.  These  points  can  only  be  resolved 
by  a  competent  tribunal,  and  we  doubt  not  tlieir  decision  would  involve 
the  existence  of  many  similar  associations  in  the  kingdom. 

MANAGEMENT    AND    REVENCTE8    OP   THE    CITY    COMPANIES. 

In  the  city  of  London  are  upwards  of  seventy  companies  of  an  origin 
and  institution  analogous  to  the  Merchant  Tailors  of  Bristol.  Tiie 
several  professions  and  trades  in  the  city  are  incorporated  into  distinct 
fraternities,  consisting  mostly  of  a  livery  and  freemen,  governed  by  a 
master,  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants,  which  last  appears  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  freemen :  indeed,  courts  appear  to  have  been 
unknown  prior  to  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  when  they  were 
obtained  probably  through  corruption  or  intrigue. .  Persons  exercising 
any  trade  in  the  city,  not  free  of  one  of  the  companies,  are  liable  to 
penalties.  The  livery  are  chosen  from  the  freemen,  and  enjoy  important 
privileges  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  and  the  principal 
city  officers.  Refusing  to  serve  on  the  livery  subjects  to  a  penalty, 
and  a  fine  is  payable  by  each  person  taking  up  his  livery,  varying  from 
£3  to  £200, 

The  power  of  the  incorporated  trades  to  inflict  penalties  for  not  being 
of  their  fi-aternity  is,  occasionally,  productive  of  hardships,  for  wbich 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  pretext  of  utility.  Not  long  since  a  poor 
old  Irishman  was  getting  a  scanty  living  in  the  city  by  shaving  and 
hair-cutting,  but  not  being  a  freeman,  for  the  profits  of  his  trade  were 
inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  that  qualification,  he  was  proceeded 
against  by  the  ancient  Corporation  of  Barbers.  The  fine  was  inflicted ; 
and  the  worshipful  Company  actually  took  their  unfortunate  brother  of 
the  soap-suds  in  execution,  and  kept  him  in  prison  about  four  montlis* 
How  much  longer  he  would  have  been  an  inmate  of  the  '^  stone  jug/' 
as  the  gaol  is  called,  cannot  be  conjectured,  had  not  Mr.  Barrett  made 
several  applications  to  the  clerk  of  the  company,  and  procured  his 
liberation.  Another  instance  is  worth  mentioning,  but  in  doing  so  we 
do  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputation  upon  the  company  exercising  the 
power  of  exclusion,  which  they  undoubtedly  possess.  A  poulterer  was 
sued  in  the  Mayor's  Court  for  having  a  stand  in  Leadenhall-markct — 
not  because  he  was  not  a  freeman  of  London,  but  because  he  was  not  a 
freeman  of  the  Poulterers*  company — and  the  customary  penalties  were 
ordered  to  be  paid.  Whitecross-street  prison  became  the  refuge  of  the 
unsanctioned  poulterer,  who  still  remains  locked  up  for  the  infraction  of 
the  company's  by-laws. 

Such  arbitrary  interferences  with  the  freedom  of  industry  are  wholly 
indefensible  at  this  period ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  Sir  James 
Scarlett  intends  to  bring  before  the  Legislature  the  subject  of  corpora- 
tion abuses.     Undoubtedly  the  companies  were  originally  instituted  fi*r 
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the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  rommnnity  ngumst  fraud,  and  their 
respective  mysteries  from  deterioration ;  with  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  Apothecaries  and  Goldsmiths  these  duties  have  ceased  to  be  exer- 
cised. Indeed,  as  the  companies  are  now  constituted,  it  is  impossible 
such  functions  could  be  discharged ;  in  many  of  them  not  a  single 
member  is  of  that  tirade  the  name  of  the  company  imports,  which,  we 
believe,  is  the  case  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  and  Mercers',  most  of 
whom  are  merchants  of  the  first  class,  bankers,  and  insurance^brokers. 
Dke  ancient  bodies  generally  the  duties  have  been  suffered  to  expire, 
while  the  appropriation  of  the  revenues,  salaries,  and  fees  has  been 
carefully  preserved,  or  enormously  augmented. 

The  revenues  of  the  city  companies  are  very  great,  and  principally 
arise  from  the  management  of  charitable  trusts.  The  aggregate 
incomes  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  is  supposed  to  amount  to 
£500,000  per  annum.  Out  of  these  revenues  the  splendid  halls  of  the 
fraternities  have  been  erected,  sumptuous  entertainments  given,  and  the 
enormous  emoluments  of  their  clerks,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
£3,000  or  £4,000  a-year,  paid.  As  trustees  they  have  the  letting  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  houses,  offices,  wharfs,  and  warehouses  in  the 
metropolis ;  in  the  country  they  have  numerous  manors  and  estates, 
messuages,  tenements,  church  livings,  and'  impropriate  tithes,  and  vast 
sums  vested  in  the  public  funds.  The  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants 
are  the  virtual  disposers  of  this  property ;  they  have  the  letting  of  the 
lands  and  tenements ;  they  contract  for  repairs,  alterations,  and  im- 
provements; they  present  to  the  livings  and  receive  the  tithes  and 
dividends.  They  also  select  the  objects  of  their  charities ;  and  inter- 
pret the  will,  deed,  or  letter  patent  by  which  they  were  created.  The 
commonalty  of  the  Companies  have  no  share  in  these  functions ;  the 
power  is  engrossed  by  the  parties  mentioned,  who  elect  themselves, 
forming  a  secret  and  perpetual  conclave,  into  which  no  one  is  admitted, 
unless  connected  by  ties  of  friendship  or  consanguinity. 

It  is  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  these  unauthorized  powers  that  has 
tended  to  generate  the  hostile  spirit  which  now  subsists  between  the 
governing  juntos  and  the  liveries  of  several  of  the  companies.  Some 
intelligent  and  spirited  gentlemen  of  one  of  the  principal  companies, 
the  Merchant  Tailors',  have,  in  fact,  hoisted  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  their  oppressors,  and  are  fully  intent,  either  by  legal  or  more 
effective  means,  of  obtaining  a  restitution  of  usurped  rights.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  some  of  the  companies  we 
^Te  well  convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  the  non-contents,  and 
y^e  heartily  wish  them  success  in  their  laudable  exertions.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  general  body  of  the  livery  of 
l^ndon,  and  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  reputation  they  bear  for 
intelligence  and  independence,  if|  while  the  great  Oligarchy  of  the 
state  is  about  being  reformed,  they  suffered  the  little  miniature  types 
among  themselves  to  continue,  without  undergoing  a  similar  process 
of  regeneration.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  recovery  of  just  rights, 
they  have  objects  of  substantial  utility  to  attain.    The  trust-revenues 
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of  the  companies  are  enomous ;  for  want  of  d«e  responsiMtitj  in  tke 
.  admuustrathre  committees  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  lavishlj  and 
improTidentially  equandeied ;  in  lieu  of  being  judiciouBly  appropriated 
to  the  objects  for  ndiich  they  were  charitably  bequeathed,  they  are 
expended  in  personal  indulgencoi  in  political  intrigue,  in  conciliating  the 
iayoor  of  strangers,  and  in  providing  lucrative  appointments  for 
relatives  and  dependents.  The  courts  too  ought  to  be  opened,  and  self- 
elected  cabals  no  longer  have  the  power  of  passing  (^preseive  hy-laws, 
of  declaring  new  forms  of  eligibility,  of  arbitnurUy  accepting  or  rejecting 
candidates  for  their  livery,  or  imposing  upon  them  new  and  exorbitant 
fines. 

Constituted  as  these  bodies  are,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  detect  or 
punish  their  delinquencies.  They  form,  in  short,  a  great  blot  in  our 
social  economy,  which,  by  some  oversight,  has  escaped  those  gradual 
reforms  that  have  been  partially,  at  least,  introduced  into  other  depart- 
ments of  public  administration.  Of  the  power  and  constitution  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  general  government,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  functions  of  each  ia  administmd,  ample  information,  for  the  most 
part,  IB  laid  before  the  public ;  but  of  the  proceedings  of  corporationB 
no  one  knows  any  thing.  There  is  no  publicity— no  control — nor  re- 
sponsibility any  where.  All  that  ia  known  of  them  ia  that  they  have  a 
perpetual  generation  among  themslves — ^that  they  have  many  good 
things  in  tiieir  gift,  which  ihey  either  iqppropriate  to  their  own  use,  or 
bestow  on  those  with  whom  they  are  intimately  connected — that  they 
hare  much  feasting  and  banquettii^  at  other  people's  cost,  and  that  they 
maintain  a  reserved  and  pompous  demeanour  towards  those  from  whom 
they  originally  derived  their  power,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  vrere 
created. 

The  members  of  the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  to  whom  allumn 
has  been  made,  have  endeavoured,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
by  instituting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law,  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
their  Company,  and  to  stimulate  the  members  of  the-  other  incorporated 
trades  to  corresponding  exertions.  From  a  statement  publiahed  by 
these  gentlemen  in  The  Free  Inquirer  it  appears  that  the  annual  re* 
venues  of  the  twelve  principal  companies  of  the  city  of  London  exceeds 
Jive  hundred  thousand  jtoynda ;  one  hundred  thousand  of  which  is 
expended  in  luxurioua  entertainments,  by  a  select  class,  called  coun- 
cillors or  assistants ;  and  near  forty  thousand  pounds  is  divided  yearly  by 
the  Twelve  Legal  Pillars,  who  condescend  to  Hand  for  and  act  as  clerks, 
to  tiie  no  small'  annoyance  of  those  who  make  inquiry  into  their  own 
corporate  property. 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  worshipful  brotherhoods,  as  they  are  de- 
signated, there  are  sixty  minor  companies — the  Stationers,  Apothecaries, 
Dyers,  Armourers,  Sadlers,  Cordwainers,  &c..  whose  united  incomes 
yield  another  half  million ;  the  diaburaement  of  which  no  one  hears  of, 
BO  printed  account  has  ever  been  known  to  be  circulated,  and  no  answer 
is  ever  made  to  any  but  the  privileged  class ;  as  this  revenue  cannot  be 
allowed  much  longer  to  remain  in  such  profound  secrecy,  and  in  such 
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corrupt  hands*  Mr.  FnmkB  has  suggested  that  it  be  formed  into  a  gene- 
ral fluid  for  the  edncation  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  city. 

The  chief  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind  rehttive  to  the  city  companies 
are  the  following  :— ; 

1.— That  the  whole  of  the  companies^  with  the  exception  of  the  Gold- 
smiths, Stationers,  and  Apothecaries,  have  ceased  to  exercise  any 
control  over  the  trades  they  bear  the  title  of»  or  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  allied. 

2. — That  nearly  the  entire  site  of  the  city  of  London  belongs  to  these 
powerful  and  disgracefully-conducted  monopolies. 

3. — ^That  moet  of  the  property  has  been  jobbed  or  under-let  to  the  pri- 
Tate  £riends  of  the  respective  courts. 

4.— That  the  courts  of  the  companies  are  mostly  controlled  by  stock- 
jobbers, parsons,  and  lawyers. 

5. — ^That  the  whole  of  the  bequests,  in  lands,  houses,  and  money,  left  in 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  has  increased 
from  fifty  fold  to  a  hundred  fold. 

6. — That  the  population  of  all  the  parishes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  ot  London  amounts  only  to  123,198. 

7.— That  the  annual  reyenues  of  the  City  Companies  exceed  £1 ,000,000. 

Of  these  Ck)mpanies,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  the  immunities  of 
which  the  liveries  at  large  are  allowed  fairly  to  participate,  and  in  which 
the  election  of  the  master,  warden,  and  courts  are  made  conformably 
with  the  constitutional  laws  and  charters.  They  are  mostly  managed  by 
cabals,  consisting  of  two  or  three  families  and  dieir  favourites,  who  have 
succeeded  to  the  possessions  and  privileges  of  their  societies,  with  a  re- 
gular, and,  apparently,  as  indefeasible  a  claim  as  any  legitimate  despot 
succeeds  to  his  sovereignty.  To  these  authorities  the  liveries  have 
hitherto  bowed,  with  the  patience  of  serfs,  and  submitted  not  only  to  be 
deprived  of  the  more  suostantial  enjoyments  of  their  respective  cor« 
porations,  bnt  also  to  be  disseised  of  their  elective  franchises^  in  the 
appointment  of  masters,  wardens,  assistants,  and  committees. 

The  chief  reason  which  can  be  alleged  for  this  snpineness,  is  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  liverymen  have  been  kept  of  the  rights  and 
powers  they  legally  possess.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  charters 
of  the  companies  have  never  been  publishedy  but,  for  reasons  too  oh- 
^ous  to  mention,  have  remained  under  an  impenetrable  veU»  either 
^>ttong  the  records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the  strong  boxes  of  the 
seversd  courts  of  assistants,  whose  unconrteons  demeanor,  together  with 
tbat  of  their  clerks  and  underlings,  to  members  seeking  information,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  patient  endurance  of  the  latter,  in  submitting  for  so 
long  a  period  to  their  usurped  authority.  The  advantages  that  would 
^ult  to  the  liverymen  and  freemen  by  the  restitution  of  their  ancient 
'ights,  those  rights  of  superintending  their  fiscal  administration,  and  of 
choosing  their  officers  and  courts,  (if  the  laist  be  a  legal  part  of  their 
institotion)  are  both  numerous  and  important. 
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In  the  first  plaee,  the  goTernors  would  be  made  responsible  to  the 
governed,  and  a  few  individuals  no  longer  be  allowed  to  pervert  the 
revenues  and  influence  of  the  societies  to  their  own  private  purposes  of 
favouritism,  intrigue,  and  aggrandixement. 

Secondly,  and  agreeably  to  their  original  institution,  every  member 
would  be  equally  and  alike  a  brother  of  the  fraternity,  eligible  to  elect 
and  be  elected  to  all  places  of  trust,  patronage,  and  emolument. 

Thirdly,  exclusive  and  disqualifying  by-laws,  intended  to  deprive  the 
general  body  of  the  liverymen  of  their  rights,  could  not  be  enacted ; 
neither  could  arbitrary  and  oppressive  fees  on  apprenticeships,  freedoms, 
and  liveries,  be  enforced :  these  unjustifiable  extortions  have  been  often 
screwed  up  and  levied,  merely  to  minister  to  a  lavish  expenditure  in 
objects  wholly  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  fraternities. 

Finally,  an  efficient  and  watchful  control  would  be  established  o?er 
the  management  of  the  numerous  charitable  trusts,  and  ample  revenues 
of  the  companies. 

The  last  would  be  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  resulting 
from  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  rights  of  the  fraternities.  The 
practice  of  self-auditing  and  self-election  has  long  precluded  the  mem- 
bers of  the  companies  from  a  knowledge  of  their  own  affairs ;  and  it  is 
only  by  the  recent  inquiries  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  that  au- 
thentic information  has  been  obtained  of  the  magnitude  of  their  revenues, 
patronage,  and  possessions.  From  these  inquiries  it  appears  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  land  and  houses  in  London  has  been  left  in  trust  of 
the  City  Companies,  for  charitable  uses ;  that  they  also  possess,  in  the 
same  capacity  of  trustees,  in  the  country,  numerous  manors,  estates, 
messuages,  church  livings,  and  tithes  of  parishes ;  that  the  revenues 
arising  from  this  property  amount,  in  several  instances,  to  £20,000  or 
£30,000  per  annum,  and  that  not  one-twentieth  part  of  this  income  is 
expended  on  the  poor,  or  other  objects  for  which  it  was  benevolently 
bequeathed.  It  is  seldom  the  courts  increase  the  amount  of  their  elee- 
mosynary disbursements ;  notwithstanding  the  vast  augmentation  of 
value  in  the  trust-property,  they  neither  multiply  the  objects  of  their 
charities,  nor  increase  the  allowances  origbially  fixed  by  the  donors,  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  future  produce  of  their  bequests.  The  oljects  on 
which  the  surplus  revenues  are  principally  expended,  consist  of  the 
expenses  of  conmiittees,  law-agency,  and  surveyors'  charges ;  in  pre- 
tended repairs  and  improvements;  in  ostentatious  buildings ;  in  luxurious 
feasting  for  the  parties  and  their  friends ;  and  in  extravagant  pensions 
and  gratuities  to  favourite  servants  and  dependents.  For  these  pur- 
poses the  revenues  are  never  too  much — generally  too  little, — and  they 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  monstrous  expedient  of  taxing  their  dis- 
franchised brethren,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

CORPORATIONS    OF    CITIES    A1«D    TOWNS. 

A  reform  of  municipal  institutions  is  an  undertaking  only  second  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  general  government.    Tlie  power  of  the  barons 
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against  which  eorpontioiis  wure  directed,  has  yielded  to  that  of  the 
state,  and  the  remnants  of  .these  confiMieracies,  by  the  assertion  of  ancient 
immttnitiAs,  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  the  reahn.  They 
are  too  insnhrted  amidst  the  general  wealth  and  population  to  strengthen 
the  execodye  power.  They  represent  no  great  social  interest ;  the  real 
aristocracy  of  cities  and  towns  keeps  aloof  from  them,  either  from  dis- 
gust at  their  petty  cabals,  or  contempt  for  their  paltry  duties.  Instead  of 
being  the  enlightened  governors  within  their  respective  limits,  they  are 
only  oppresflOfB ;  instead  of  being  faithful  trustees,  they  are  notorious  plun- 
derers of  the  widow  and  orphan ;  instead  of  being  the  centres  of  local  go- 
vernment, of  police  and  judicial  administration,  ^ey  are  the  sources  of  dis- 
order, tunmlt,  and  prosecution.  Wherever  we  find  a  corporation,  we 
Quiy  generally  rely  on  finding  a  town  ill-governed — the  inhabitants  di- 
nded  into  nmcouous  parties — the  prisons  dilapidated  and  without  dis- 
cipline— the  quarter  and  petty  sessions  of  the  peace  ill-conducted — and 
every  oQce  of  dignity  or  authority,  from  the  worshipful  recorder  to  the 
^unkey,  filled  op,  not  from  the  fitness  of  the  individuals  selected, 
but  from  personal  connexion  or  influence.  All  these  evils  have  mostly 
their  orig^  in  one  source — the  absence  of  popular  control :  with  hardly 
an  exception  the  members  of  all  corporations  are  self-elected ;  hence 
their  interests  are  partial,  not  public ;  hence  every  office  is  made  a  job 
of,  every  magisterial  function,  whether  the  granting  of  a  license  or  the 
adjudication  of  an  assault,  is  made  a  favour  or  an  ofience. 

That  these  prefatory  criminations  have  some  foundation,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  by  briefly  glancing  at  the.  constitution  and  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  piinci]ml  corporations.  Our  notice  will  necessarily 
^  very  brief,  and  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  be  able,  aided  by  our  previous  representa- 
tions, to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  municipal  institutions, 
which  may  lead  to  more  perfect  and  comprehensive  inquiries.  We  shall 
commence  with  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  not  only  because 
it  is  under  our  more  immediate  observance,  but  because  it  is  the  first 
in  rank,  antiquity,  and  importance. 

The  corporation  of  London,  we  believe,  is  more  popular  in  its  con- 
stitution than  any  other  in  the  empire.  It  is  formed,  as  is  well  known, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  the  state,  consisting  of  three  orders ;  bat  it  is 
superior  to  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  those  g^ross  incongruities  in  ite 
constituent  bodies  which  impair  the  excellence  of  parliamentary  repre- 
aentation.  We  may  also  observe  respecting  the  city  corporation,  that 
It  is  more  pure  and  perfect  in  its  practical  administration  than  any  other 
nxunicipal  body  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  well  aware  what  we  are  now 
stating ;  we  make  the  assertion  with  a  full  knowledge  of  city  jobbing-— 
of  the  London  Bridge  committee — of  the  Greaham  Lectures — of  Mansion 
House  dinners--and  of  the  well  known  fiact  that  from  £4,000  to  £5,000 
per  annum  is  expended  by  the  committees  of  the  Common  Council  alone ; 
still  we  affirm  that  in  no  other  corporation,  nor  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, nor  in  the  Colonies,  is  so  much  work  performed  at  so  small  a 
<^t.    The  duties  of  the  corporation  are  very  great,  not  only  in  matters 
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nlatifie  to  the  vrnptHstmByf  poiMy  aad  knl  imptpwm— tt  of  tiw  ckj, 
bat  also  in  those  ^Mch  xolate  to  the  comweice,  nmrigeftiBDy  and  aMppmgr 
of  the  port  of  LondoB ;  and  in  the  doe  diichaii|pe  of  many  of  wfaaeh  the 
kiDgdom  at  laige,  aa  well  aa  the  aaetrafMiia,  ia  dee|ily  intafaatad.  That 
theae  luoctiona  ahoold  be  aU  executed  without  expeoae,  -withoat  raraa- 
Deration  direct  or  indirect,  ia  whai  no  reeaonafab  peiaoA'caa  expect* 

NoCwitibataDding^  theae  excelleneea,  the  metiepelitatt  eor^poration  is 
inll  of  anomahea,  or,  if  the  reader  pieaaea,  defects.  We  cannot  stop 
to  enuaaerate  all  these,  nor  to  oaaunent  upon  them,  bat  we  will  men- 
tion the  two  principal. 

First,  as  regards  the  local  boondary  or  dvil  jarisdiGtioa  of  the  cor* 
poration.  This  comprehends  only  the  nudeos  or  inner  cirde  of  this 
vast  metropolia;  all  the  living  portion,  tiie  great  mass  of  the  opnknoe, 
respectability,  and  popolation  of  the  capital,  is  placed  withoat  the  cur- 
tib^  of  corporate  authority,  which  incindea  within  its  legialaftiTe  cog- 
nisance little  more  than  an  aaaemblage  of  shops,  eoBnting-homeB, 
ofiioes,  whaj£i  and  warehouses.  The  erils  thai  reaolt  from  this  canse, 
whether  aa  respects  die  conflicting  powers  of  the  oounty  and  city  magis' 
trate,  the  police,  or  the  composition  of  the  elective  .bodies  of  the  caty,  ars 
too  well  known  to  require  desciiptioa. 

The  jeoon^  gtetit  anomaly  we  shall  notice,  is  that  which  respects  the 
qualification  of  the  city  constituency.  As  this  is  now  regulated  by  the 
statute  of  the  11th  George  I.  neither  retidenet  nor  houadioldeiship 
confers  the  right  of  suftage  either  for  a  member  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Frsemen  and  liTerymen  oonstitate  the  only 
two  classes  of  electors,  the  former  of  the  aldermen  and  ownmnn  council ; 
the  latter  of  members  of  parliammt,  lord-mayor,  and  ohief  city  officers^ 
Now  it  certainly  appears  indefeudbb  that  a  hoosdiolder  should  not 
share  equally  in  the  local  government  with  the  freemen  and  liverymea. 
The  rights  <Mf  both  freemen  and  liverymen  may  be  obtained  .without  any 
direct  or  pennanent  interest  in  the  weal  of  the  city^  Freedoms  are  ac* 
quired  by  purchase  or  giB,  as  well  as  by  birth  or  apprenticeship.  The 
rights  of  the  livery  or  badgemen  depend  on  still  less  valid  qnaHfic&tiooB ; 
they  are  conferred  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  courts  of  assistants ;  or 
the  franchises  of  the  livery  may  be  acquired  by  purchasing  a  certain 
dress,  in  some  companies  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  in  othera  no 
money  will  purchase  it,  unless  the  party  be  known  to  have  imhibed  a 
certain  political  or  religious  faith.* 

If  there  be  injustice  in  withholding  elective  rights  from  bousefaolderB, 
the  civic  disfhmohisement  of  resident  freemen  is  still  less  defensible^ 
Several  of  the  livery  companies  were  only  made  such  within  the  last 
century.  None  of  the  companies  form  a  part  of  the  corporation';  t  nor 
is  it  necessaiy  the  liverymen  should  be  resident  in  the  dty;  yet  in 
them  is  exclusively  vestad  the  power  of  choosing  the  city  oftcers  and 
the  members  of  parliament.     Such  an  aaomdy  existB  in  no  other  dtj 

— ^ I  1T1  .,■  ■  ■■  r  -  --  ■--    —  n-  i_ii.'  -—     — 

*  Evidence  in  support  of  the  Franchise  of  Resident  Freemen,  p.  26. 
f  NeweU^s  Evidence,  &c.  p.  10. 
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inEiigiaiidL     Of  the  twcaty-^ibiir  oiliAS  raprasenlcd  in  parii^ 
IB  not  one,  with  the  excepdim  of  London,  where  the  freemen  are  dis- 
qualified fay  statute  fcom  choeaing  their  repreaentativee. 

The  utility  of  the  exirtenoe  of  smy  civic  immmiitiee  at  all  ia  very 
(FieB^onaMe  ;  they  are  often  an  obatade  to  tiie  general  proaperity  and 
the  iree  exesciaB  of  indnstry.  Aocoidiag  to  the  preaent  law  of  the 
oorporatioa  respecting  leaident  honaekeepem  canying  on  trade  in  the 
city  of  London,  they  ans  called  on  te  pay  £34  :  1 1 ;  they  cannot  con*- 
tiane  without  heing  aiae  free  of  a  company,  which  increaeea  the  amount 
of  money  pnid  to  £50.  The  Reform  Bill,  by  oon^Brring  the  pari]anien<- 
tary  franchiae  on  honaeholdecB,  will  oomet  aome  portien  of  the  injustice 
we  have  roprceonted. 

CorporatiiOn  of  BristoL^^TboM  covporeticm  ranks  the  second  in  tilie 
kingdmu,  and  its  defeotiva  ooostitiitian  has  been  practically  exemplified 
daring  the  hite  tn^^ical  proceedings.  The  civil  government  of  the  city 
u  vested  in  the  eorpoiatioii,  oonaistiag  of  a  high  steward,  the  mayor, 
recorder,  aldermen,  riieri£b,  common  council,  town-derk,  chamberlain, 
and  sabordiaate  fbnctionaries.  The  mayor  and  aheriffii  are  chosen 
aanualiy  on.  the  15th  of  September.  The  aherifr  are  elected  from  the 
members  of  the  coaunon  eooncil,  which  .body  is  limited,  by  the  dmrter 
of  Queen  Anne,  to  fi»ty-two.  There  are  twelve  aldermen  chosen  by 
tbe  twelve  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  They  are  constituted 
preservers  of  the  public  tranqofllity,  with  the  power  of  justices  of  the 
paace,  alid  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  authority  of  the  aldermen  of 
London. 

In  point  of  opoknee,  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  is  supposed  to  rank 
^BiODg  the  most  wealthy  bodies  corporate  of  the  kingdom.  In  1778, 
Mr.^  Barrett  estimated  tiie  animal  income  of  the  Corporation  at  £14,000, 
arising  from  the  several  estates  they  possess^  from  those  for  which  they 
act  in  troBt,  with  the  rents  of  the  several  markets,  the  profits  arising 
from  town  diiriea,  and  otiier  sources  of  income.  It  has  subsequently 
increased,  Mr.  Evans  conjeotnres,  in  his  Histoiy  of  Bristol,  to  £18,000. 
There  is  little  doubt  it  is  a  great  deid  more  firom  the  augmented  value  of 
prc^perty,  andtiie  Corporation  having  riiBodoned,.«c^#Aotc^  the  city y  the 
fonuer  practioe  of  letting  their  estates  on  Hves,  with  merely  fines  for 
renewals.  A  cosuadnrable  portion  of  the-  city  estate  is  derived  from 
^  charter  of  John,  and  olmmed  by.  thean  nader  the  title  of  '^  lords  of 
the  waste,"  and  indudingwhat  is  now  Qoaen-aquare,  Princes-street, 
King-streety  and  part'  of  St.  Angnstine's  Back,  the  Key»  Qrove,  and 
the  Back.  Out  of  the  Corporation  income  £1,500  is  annually  given  to 
^  mayor  fiimhe  better  support  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  £500 
to  each  of  the  sheri&.  Between  £3,000  and  £4,000  is  expended  in 
salaries  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  municipal  government  of 
the  city.  The  finances  of  the  Corporation  are  managed  by  the  cham- 
Wlain  of  the  city,  which  office  is  one  of  considerable  trust  and  im- 
portance. He  gives  a  bond  of  £3,000  for  the  execution  of  his  duties 
^ith  care   and  fidelity,  and  is  obliged,  by  the  statute,  to  render  ai^ 
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ftfxsount  of  the  roTenoM  of  the  Gorpontioiiy  togethsr  with  thur  ajif^ca' 
tion,  in  one  month  afWr  t|ie  feast  of  St  Lake. 

Bristol  is  a  oounty  corporate ;  that  is,  besides  the  cLtj  properly  so 
called,  certain  lands  and  districts  adjaoent  are  comprised  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  obtained  by  hereditaxy  right, 
by  serring  an  apprenticeship  of  seren  years  if  the  indentoxe  be  registered 
at  the  conncil-hoase,  by  marrying  a  freeman's  daughter,  and  by  pur- 
chase. The  last  diarter  gnmted  to  the  city  of  Bristol  is  dated  the  24t]i 
of  July,  1710,  by  which  tiie  fimner  grants  and  privileges  are  confinned, 
and  the  mayor  and  other  officers  of  the  Corporation  allowed  to  execute 
their  respective  offices  without  the  approrial  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  by  the  charter  of  Charles  IL  was  ordered  to  be  fiist  obtained. 
Had  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation  been  popular  enough  to  conci- 
liate the  confidence  of  the  cidsens,  it  is  impossible  the  citic  authorities 
should  have  been  so  void  of  resources  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
during  the  late  riots.  Beside,  the  Corporation  is  accused  of  not  admi- 
nistering their  numerous  charitable  trusts  either  wiselj  or  ftithfuDj. 
The  Free  Grammar  School  in  Unity-street  is  a  monstrous  abuse.*  It 
was  endowed  by  Robert  Thome,  for  the  *'  better  education  and  bringing 
up''  of  the  youth  of  the  city.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Corporation 
it  has  been  perverted  into  a  splendid  boarding-school  estaUishment,  to 
the  great  emolument  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenough,  and  accommodation 
of  the  children  of  the  magnates  of  Bristol. 

CoTfortitian  of  Liverpool. — Liverpool  is  an  ancient  borough  by  pre- 
scription, but  incorporated  by  a  series  of  charters  granted  from  the  reign 
of  Kmg  John  in  1208,  to  the  reign  of  George  ILt  By  the  bteet 
charter  it  is  provided  that  the  body  corporate  shall  consist  of  forty-one 
persons,  composing  the  common  council,  out  of  whom  shall  be  annnaUy 
chosen  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  two  bailiffii.  All  who  have  passed  the 
chair  are  s^led  aldermen.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  are 
magistrates  for  Liverpool,  and  the  four  senior  aldermen  are  coronera. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Charies  IL  the  freemen  at  large  exercised 
the  right  of  choosing  their  own  corporate  officers ;  but  since  that  period, 
here,  as  in  many  otiier  places,  the  corporate  body  assumed  the  power  of 
filling  up  all  vacancies  within  themselves.  The  free  burgesses  have, 
however,  reclaimed  part  of  their  rights.}  Members  of  parliament  are 
chosen  by  the  free  burgesses  not  receiving  alms.  All  persons  who  are 
bom  free,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  under  freemen,  or  who 
have  obtained  their  freedom  by  grant  or  purchase  from  the  cofporatioo, 


*  Abridgement  of  the  RepcAls  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Public  CbarilieF, 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Calmut  Lnwytr,  This  work  has  been  called  "  national," 
and  may  be  had  of  the  publisher  of  the  Black  Book,  From  the  ralaahle  wA» 
and  comments  of  the  editor  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  of  our  infonnatioa 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  corporations. 

t  Account  of  Liverpool,  by  Smithers,  p.  4T. 

X  Aikin*8  History  of  Manehester,  p.  S46. 
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have  tbe  riglit  of  yotiiig.    A  freemaa  of  Liverpool  m  also  a  freeman  of 
Bristol,  and  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland. 

The  principal  points  that  faaVe,  from  time  to  time,  been  in  dispute 
between  the  hargesses  and  corporation  are  these: — 1.  The  right  of 
making  bj-laws  by  the  common  council,  without  the  assent  or  partici- 
pation of  the  hnrgesses.  2.  The  plan  adopted  hy  the  common  council 
ci  electing  their  own  members,  or  filling  up  ▼acandes  in  their  own  body. 
3.  The  balancing  of  the  corporation  accounts  without  public  audit  bj 
the  burgeeses  at  large.*  These  points  have  been  the  subject  of  expensiTe 
litigation ;  the  right  of  making  by-laws  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
bargeeses  by  the  Terdicts  of  two  juries  at  Lancaster;  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  £rskin6  was  their  counsel.  A  third  trial  Was  moved  for  by 
the  corporation,  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  what  grounds  does 
not  appear,  thought  proper  to  grant.  But  the  expenses  incurred  in 
these  proceedings,  which  were  sustained  by  individual  burgesses,  added 
to  the  consideration  that  the  law  has  prescribed  no  limit  to  the  authority 
of  a  Goort  in  remanding  a  cause  for  trial  whenever  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  verdict,  deterred  the  burgesses  from  further  prosecution  of 
their  chum;  and  the  common  council,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  two  juries,  still  continue  to  exercise  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
corporation  in  the  same  manner  as  before  these  proceedings  were 
iiistitQted.t 

Annual  accounts,  however,  of  the  corporation  receipts  and  expenditure 
sre  now  regularly  published.  The  income  of  the  corporation  amounts 
to  £60,000,  chiefly  from  fines  for  renewal  of  leases,  rents,  town  dues, 
snchon^,  weighing  machine.  Sic,  The  mayor,  the  recorder,  and 
the  aUlermen  are  magistrates  for  Liverpool,  and  the  four  senior  aldermen 
ue  conmers  for  the  time  being. 

Corporation  of  fia/A.**The  civil  constitution  of  this  city  as  now 
administered  was  established  by  the  charter  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  dated 
the  4th  of  September,  1590,  by  which  the  munidpai  government 
is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  four  aldermen  at  the  least,  and  not  exceeding 
ten  at  the  most,  assisted  with  twenty  of  the  chief  citizens,  to  be  called 
a  common  council,  and  a  majority  of  these  (whereof  the  mayor  for  the 
time  being  is  to  be  always  one)  may  make  laws,  let  the  city  lands, 
isi^pose  fines,  and  create,  from  among  the  inhabitants,  free  citizens 
^d  burgesses,  whom  they  may  bind  with  an  oath  to  obey  all  lawful 
commands.  On  Monday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  mayor, 
ftidennen,  and  common  council,  are  to  choose  from  among  themselves 
the  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also  elect  a  recorder,  common 
^tky  chamberlain,  constables,  and  other  inferior  officers,  with  two 
Mrgeants  of  the  mace.  Persons  refusing  to  take  these  offices  (except 
those  of  recorder  and  town-clerk)  may  be  fined.  The  mayor  is  consti- 
tuted coroner  of  the  city  and  clerk  of  the  market. 


*  Smither's  Account  of  Liverpool,  p.  69. 
t  Aikin's  History  of  Manchester,  p.  607. 
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Pnvioiifi  to  this  charter  all  preeeding  grants  to  fictb  were  vaatod  in 
the  whole  of  the  cititens^  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  til 
meetings  for  making  regalations  for  the  internal  govenmient  of  the  dtj, 
of  being  consulted  in  the  fomatioo  of  looal  institadons»  of  asaentii^  to 
the  appointment  of  paiitamentary  lepresantatiTes,  and  <^  investing 
strangers  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizeaafaip.  These  powere, 
for  greater  convenienoe,  were  vsuidly  delegated  to  m  cbosen  body  of 
themselves,  the  mayor  always  presicUng  at  their  head.  But,  in  the 
ooorae  of  time,  the  body  so  chosen  to  represent  the  citizens  asBomed  a 
preseriptiMm  right  to  the  exercise  of  their  delegated  powers,  independent 
of  the  sufl&ages  of  their  llrilow-townsmen,  and,  in  order  effBetnaily  to 
fortify  their  usurpation,  they  obtained  tiie  ch«rter  of  Elisabeth,  by 
which  the  popidar  oonstitation  of  Balli  was  subverted,  and  in«4i^^|  of  it 
was  substituted  a  perpetual  oligarchy  of  self-elected  individuals. 

From  this  time  the  freemen  of  Bath  were  divided  into  two  daases ; 
the  smaller  one,  which  included  only  those  who  were  of  the  community  y 
(after  Elizabeth's  charter  denominated  the  Corporation^  and  the  more 
numerous  class,  distinguisbed  from  the  stcanger  or  inhabitant  of  other 
places  by  the  grant  of  some  trifling  local  privileges ;  of  these  the  chief 
seems  to  have  been  a  certain  int^est  or  privilege  of  pastore  in  the  grange 
of  Barton  or  Bath-common. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  is  obtained  either  by  servitude  or  pfur^uue, 
or  both.  The  term  of  iervitude  must  be  seven  years,  under  a  freeman, 
residing  in  the  city,  who  is  to.  cause  the  tndentuie  to  be  registered 
within  one  month  after  the  sealing  of  the  same,  in  default  whereof  the 
apprentice  does  not. gain  his  cidzensbipat  the  conclusion  of  the  term. 
Tfaefreedom  by  psroAofe  can  be  granted  by  the  corporation,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  not  less  than  £5  (£70  is,  we  believe,  generally  paki) 
into  the  co&rs  of  that  body ;  of  this,  however,  the  resident  £reemen  do 
not  participate. 

Tin  income  of  the  corporation  arises  hoxst  several  sources ;  aoch  as 
the  private  baths  in  Stall-^treet ;  the  rent  of  the  pomp  amounting  to 
£840,  {Warner* s  History y  p.  337;)  assessmente  for  supplying  the 
inhabitante  with  water  from  the  adjoining  hilla:  fines  on  the  mnawal  of 
leases ;  and  the  profite  of  the  weighing  machine  in  the  Saw^close. 

Hie  ecclesiastical  patronage  is  confined  to  the  rectorship  of  Bath,  with 
Widoombe  annexed,  and  the  masteiBbip  of  St.  Min*s  Hoqiital,  both 
valuable  benefices. 

The  mayor  is  allowed  the  sum  of  400  guintes  to  defray  ik»  expenses 
of  his  mayoralty,  chiefly  incurred  in  support  of  ancient  hotpitoHty. 

The  inhabitante  of  Bath  are  not  represented  in  parliament,  but  the 
corporation,  whose  members  are  usually  kept  below  the  number  to 
which  they  are  restricted  by  their  charter,  returns  two  i9preeentati^«s. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  different  trades  exerdsed  in 
Bath  were  in  the  hands  of  distinct  fraternities,  the  members  of  wluch 
wore  gowns,  had  their  processions  and  feast-days,  and  claimed  exclusive 
privileges  in  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  vocations.  These  societies 
had  all  sprung  up  about  the  year  1600,  without  diarter  or  act  of  par- 
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laniail.  In  1765»  Hkbj  mre  ell  oxtiiigiudMd  hj  tbe  finttneas  of  one 
Olaaebj,  a  tailor^  who  penasted  in  foUowiag  hi«  caUing  within  the  pro- 
hibited joriflriielion.  A  trial  oneiied  in  a  court  of  law,  when  it  was 
deCernuBd  these,  moahroooi  oompaniee  had  no  legal  existence. 

There  haye  been  seme  royal  gmnts  to  Bath  suhseqnent  to  the  charter 
of  EiisabeCli,  hut  their  provisions  do  not  materially  affect  the  constitution 
of  the  city  as  then  established.  In  1794,  the  number  of  city  justices 
was  atigBASiiled  from  two  to  nine,  and  power  was  granted  to  two  alder- 
awn,  d«itng  tibe  sickness,  absence,  or  inability  of  tiie  mayor,  to  appoint 
another  aklennan  to  act  in  that  capacity.* 

Cofporo/teii  of  Preston. — Preston  is  a  market  toWn,  borough,  and 
parish,  it  was  incorporated  by  Henry  II.  in  1 160,  and  the  privileges 
and  free  customs  granted  hy  this  and  subsequent  royal  grants  were  con- 
firmed hy  charter  of  d6th  of  Charles  II. 

The  body  corpocate  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  seven  aldermen, 
and  seventeen  capital  burgesses,  who,  together,  form  the  common  council 
of  the  boBoagiu  The  mayor,  and  two  town-bailiffis,  and  two  sergeants 
are  elected  ananaUy,  upon  .the  Friday  preceding  the  festival  of 
St.  Wilfnd,  who  was  formerly  lord  of  this  town,  and  they  are  invested, 
on  the  12tk  of  Octoher  fbUowing,  by  a  juiy  of  twenty-four  guild  bur- 
gesses. The  member^  of  the  council,  with  the  exception  of  die  mayor, 
retain  their  seats  for  life»  or  during  the  pleasure  of  a  majority,  and 
vacanciea  are  sopplied  by  the  remaining  members.  The  town  sends 
two  representatives  to  parharaeat,  and  affords  the  nearest  practical  ex- 
smple  of  mnivewal  suffirage  in  the  kingdom ;  every  male  inhabitant, 
whether  housekeeper  or  lodger,  who  has  resided  six  months  in  the 
town,  and  who  has  net,  during  the  last  twelvemonth,  been  chargeable 
to  any  township  as  a  pauper,  having  a  right  to  vote  for  two  candidates 
at  elections.  This  principle  was  established  by  a  deciuon  dl  the  House 
of  Commons,  en  on  appeal,  in  the  year  1766,  and  has  ever  sinos  been 
acted  upon.  • 

The  bargessee  are  entitled  by  the  charter  of  Henry  11.  to  have  a 
Guild  Ma&CiiA»v,  with  the  usual  franchises  annexed,  of  safe  transit 
through  ihakingdeBt  exemptien  £rom  toU,  pontage,  and  staUage ;  liberty 
to  buy  and  sett  peaeeahly ;  and  power  to  hold  a  guild  lor  the  renewal  <n 
freedom  to  tiie  burgesses,  the  cnnfifming  of  by-laws,  and  other  purposes. 
This  privilege  is  stiJl  made  the  occasion  of  great  festivity.  For  a  long 
time  after  their  £rst  institution,  the  guilds  were  held  at  irregular  periods, 
but  they  have  now  for  more  than  a  century  been  celebrated  every 
twentieth  year;  the  last  was  held  in  1822.  The  several  trades  of 
Preston  are  incorporated.  Twenty-five  chartered  companies  go  in  pro- 
cession on  the  go^  festival. 

Ccrjwaiwn  of  Lkhfiddb-^ThB  city  of  lichfield  was  anciently 
governed  by  a  goUd  and  goild-mastor,  which  had  their  first  establish- 
noent  in  the  reigpa  of  Richard  II.  in  the  year  1 387.     Soon  after  the  dis- 


*  Abridgenicat  of  the  Charity  Reporto :    Notes  of  the  Bditor,  p.  317. 
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Boltttion  of  the  guild,  by  act  of  {mrliamenty  2'  Edwwd  VI.  a  chnrtor  of 
incorporation  was  granted  to  tliie  city  by  the  same  king;  which  was  to 
consist  of  two  bailifiB  and  twenly-fbur  bargeflsea ;  twelre  of  whom  had 
been  masters  of  the  guild.  Several  other  charters  were  granted  by 
succeeding  soTereigoa,  the  provisions  of  which  were  confirmed  by  that 
of  Ciiarles  II.  and  the  constitution  of  the  city  as  now  existing  deter-* 
mined. 

This  charter,  dated  November  5, 1664,  directs  that  two  bailiffs  ahaU 
be  annually  elected  by  the  brethren  on  St  James's  day ;  that  the  senior 
bailiff  shall  be  nominated  by  the  bishop,  keep  a  part  of  the  seal  and  be 
escheator ;  that  the  bailiffs,  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  shall  be 
justices  the  succeeding  year,  and  shall,  together  with  the  then  bailiffs, 
hold  courts  of  record,  &c.  have  the  use  of  fines  and  dues ;  that  there 
shall  be  twenty-one  brethren  elected  from  among  the  citizens,  and  so 
called  to  aid  mmI  assist  the  baiiiffi,  as  the  common-council  of  the  city ; 
that  the  bailiff,  or  any  of  the  brethren,  shall  be  liable  to  be  removed  by 
a  majority  of  the  body ;  and  upon  the  death  or  removal  of  any,  others 
shall  be  elected  by  the  like  authority.  It  empowers  Ae  hailifis 
and  brethren  to  hold  courts  of  gaol  delivery ;  to  award  judgment  of 
death  or  other  punishment;  and  also  to  elect  a  recorder,  steward,  and 
'  common  clerk :  but  none  of  these  officers  are  to  act  without  having 
first  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  They  may  also  ananaUy 
elect  a  sheriff,  and  any  one  refusing  to  serve  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned, 
and  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  city. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  charters  granted  to  this  city,  the  sevenl 
fraternities  and  Companies  were  formed  of  saddlecs,  glovers,  iHiittawers, 
tanners,  smiths,  bakers,  coopers,  cutlers,  &c.  A  list  of  these  and  their 
by-laws  may  be  found  in  Harwood's  History  of  the  *'  City  and  An- 
tiquities of  Lichfield." 

Corporation  of  Stafford, — ^The  earliest  incorporation  of  this  borough 
was  by  charter  of  King  John,  in  1208.  This  charter  was  confirmed, 
and  new  privileges  granted,  by  that  of  Edward  Vf.  nnder  which  the 
government  is  constituted  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  ten  com- 
mon-councilmen,  a  town-clerk,  and  two  sergeante~at-mace.  The 
borough  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  has  done  so  since  the 
23d  of  Edward  L  The  right  of  election  is  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
resident  burgesses,  not  receiving  parochial  relief.  The  sons  of  burgesses, 
?md  those  who  have  served  apprentice  seven  years  in  the  boroag^,  have  a 
right  (upon  the  demand  thereof)  to  be  made  burgessen.  llboogh  the 
electors  claim  to  be  independent  of  the  personal  iflufluenoe  of  a  patron, 
it  appears,  from  the  declarations  of  a  liUely  elected  member,  they  are 
accessible  to  an  influence  of  a  not  less  undignified  description.  The 
ancient  custom  of  Borough  English,  by  which  the  youngest  son  suc- 
ceeds to  property,  in  preference  to  the  elder  children,  prevails  in 
Stafford. 

Corporation  of  Northampton, — Northampton  is  both  a  town  incor> 
porate  and  a  borough.  It  was  first  incorporated  by  Henry  II.  and  since 
confirmed  by  sevend  successive  charters  under  di&rent  reigas,  and  the 
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priyii^^  of  the  town  much  enlarged.  By  a  charter  granted  in  the  first  of 
King  John,  the  bargeesee  were  freed  from  all  toll,  lastage,  and  murage 
throughont  England,  with  the  privilege  of  enjoying  these  and  other 
liberties  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  citisens  of  London,  paying  into 
the  king's  exchequer  £120  at  Michaelmas,  in  every  year.  These  liber- 
ties were  continued  and  enlarged  by  further  grants  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  By  charter  of  Henry  VH.  the  mayor  and  his  brethren, 
late  mayors,  are  to  name  and  choose  forty-^ht  persons  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  forty-dght  persons,  together  with  the  mayor  and  his 
bretbien,  and  such  as  have  been  mayors  and  bailiffisi,  should  hereafter 
yearly  elect  all  the  succeeding  mayors  and  baihft.  Before  this  period, 
it  is  stated,  in  Whalley's  History  of  Northamptonshire,  vol.  i.  p.  433, 
that  the  mayor  and  bidlifEs  were  elected  by  all  the  freemen  in  St.  Giles's 
cburch-yard,  the  election  faemg  often  attended  with  tumults  and  quar- 
rels. By  charter,  bearing  date  3d  August,  15th  Charles  H.  the  govern- 
ment of  Northampton  is  committed  to  the  mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  and 
such  as  have  been  mayors  and  bailiffii,  and  a  common  council  of  forty- 
eight  burgesses,  usuaUy  called  the  company  of  forty-eight ;  and  of 
these,  together  with  the  recorder,  chamberUiin,  and  town-clerk,  the  cor- 
poration now  consists.  Those  who  have  served  the  o6ice  of  mayor  are 
called  aldermen.  The  recorder  and  town  clerk  are  usually  continued 
for  life,  but  are  re-chosen  every  year,  and  at  their  first  appointment 
must  be  approved  by  the  king.  The  mayor  for  the  time  being,  with 
the  last  mayor,  and  one  other  member  of  the  corporation,  elected  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  bailiffs,  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the 
town  for  that  year.  Freemen  not  roiident  may  be  elected  to  offices  in 
the  corporation,  and  must  pay  a  fine  if  they  refuse  to  serve. 

Northampton  sends  two  representatives  to  parliament.  The  electors, 
by  prescription,  are  every  fieeman  of  the  town,  whether  resident  or 
not,  and  every  inhabitant  householder  not  receiving  alms.  By  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons,  persons  receiving  an  annual  dona- 
tion at  Christmas  are  diM|ualified  from  voting.  This,  Oldfield  remarks, 
in  his  HisUwy  of  Boroughs,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  is  not  only  repugnant  to 
what  may  be  called  the  common  law  of  committees,  but  expressly  con- 
trary to  thedecisieins  on  the  Bedford  petitions  in  1755  and  1792 ;  when 
it  was  determined  that  persons  receiving  charity  were  not  theieby 
disqualified  from  voting,  fant  that  receiving  alm$  was  a  disqualification. 

Corporaium  of  Gloucester. — The  town  of  Gloucester  was  erected 
into  a  tAtf  and  bishopric,  in  1542,  by  charter  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
inhabitants  obtained  several  ether  charters  before  and  subsequently  to 
this  period ;  but  that  by  which  the  city  is  now  governed  was  granted  by 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1672,  and  cost  the  citizens  upwards  of  £600. 
By  this  charter,  the  corporation  must  consist  of  thirty  members  at  the 
least,  but  not  to  exceed  forty,  of  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
twelve,  and  the  rest  form  the  common  council.  Vacancies  are  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  rematning  corporators;  and  this  principle  of  self- 
election  seems  to  have  been  generally  introduced  into  the  charters  of 
monicipal  bodies  granted  in  this  and  the  three  preceding  reigns,  and  was 
intended,  as   the  charters  allege,   to  avoid  the  tumults  which  had 
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faeretoford  accompanied  elections  on  mofe  popular  pdnoiples.  The  mayor, 
bailiffs,  and  chamberlain,  are  chosen  by  twenty  elecfDn,  consisting  of  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  senior  sheiiff,  and  senior  members  of  the  oommoD 
f»ancil.  The  other  principal  officers  of  the  city,  either  by  shatter  or 
prescription,  aiie  the  high  steward,  the  reoonder,  the  two  anemfaers  of 
parliament,  the  lown-cierk,  and  the  twelve  aldermen,  out  of  wfaom  the 
mayor  is  chosen.  That  alderman  who  was  last  elected  is  generally 
coroner,  and  piesidmit  of  the  hospitals. 

Eveiy  soon  of  a  burgess  is  free-born,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  hu 
freedom.  Each  buigeas  has  free  oommon  all  the  year  in  the  Townham 
and  in  Portham,  after  the  hay  is  carried  away,  which  firanchiae  was  par- 
chased  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  a.d.  1237 :  also  in  Oxdoee,  Mean- 
bam,  and  Little  Meadow,  after  the  first  vestore  is  taken  off.  The  free- 
men had  also,  anciently,  certain  exclustire  pririlegea  of  fishing  in  the 
Severn. 

Corporation  of  Leeds. — Leeds  was  first  incorporated  by  Charlea  I. 
in  1626.  A  second  chartar  was  given  to  it  by  Charkis  IL  in  1661» 
and  a  third  by  James  II.  in  1664.  But,  in  1689,  the  second  charter 
was  restored  by  WOliam  III.  under  which  the  town  is  at  present 
governed.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
twenty-four  comnMm-counoilmen,  who  fill  up  the  vacancieB  in  their 
body»  and  annually  elect  the  mayor  from  the  aldermen  by  a  majority  of 
votes ;  bat  the  election  is  merely  pro  forma,  as  the  senior  alderman  is 
always  chosen.  There  are  ako  a  recorder  and  town-clerk.  The  mayor 
and  aldermen  are  justices  of  peace  within  the  borooghy  which  is  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  parish,  and  <tivided  into  ten  chapebies  or  townships,  in- 
cluding the  town  properly  so  called. 

The  character  of  the  G>rpDratidn  of  Leeds  does  not  form  aa  exception 
to  that  of  municipal  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom;  it-is  ex- 
clusive and  intolerant:  latterly  it  has  received  a  slight  infusion  of 
Whiggism ;  still  we  believe  the  great  and  influential  body  of  Dissenters 
have  failed  to  derive  any  advantage  £rom  the  abrogation  of  the  aacramental 
test,  and  continue  excluded  from  all  part  and  parcel  in  its  councils  and 
proceedings.  The  relation  indeed  io  which  the  Gorporatioii  stands  to 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  precisely  corresponds  to  that  of  the  general 
govemment  to  the  people  of  the  empire.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
liumsrous,  intelligent,  and  opulent  population,  of  whose  interests  and 
sentiments  it  has  long  ceased  U>  be  the  organ  or  representattre ;  the 
same  want  of  reciprocity  between  the  g^emora  and  the  governed  is  the 
pervading  characteristic  of  the  sway  of  the  Oligarchy.  We  need  not 
add  that  both  require  to  be  adjusted. 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  apprehend,  to  extend  our  enquiries  to  other 
corporate  bodies ;  those  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  will  be  sdfi- 
eient  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  general  state  of  municipal  franchises 
and  institutions.  Our  preceding  exposition  may  not  be  strictly  correct 
ij|  every  particular,  but  wer  have  had  access  to  and  availed  ourselves  of 
the  best  information  open  to  the  puUic.  There  is  one  circanastaaoe 
indeed  peculiar  to  all  these  privileged  confederacies— and  if  is  a  very 
suspidouB  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it — they  are  aU  apprehensive  of  in- 
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Testigation  into  their  chartered  immunitieft.  We  had  an  instance  of 
this  in  the  treatment  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seyer  received  from  the  Bristol 
Corporatian.  Tlias  gentleman  was  desiRMis  of  publishing  a  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  charters  of  that  citj,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  as 
a  literary  or  antiquarian  curiosity.  He  applied  to  die  corporation  for 
permission  to  inspect  the  originals  in  their  possession ;  the  question  was 
debated  in  common-council ,  and  the  application  refused.  Who  conid 
tell  what  might  be  the  result  ?  The  citizens  might  claim  some  obsolete 
iiranchisesy  or  the  worshipful  body  lose  part  of  their  revenues.  The 
example  of  Newcastle-rupon-Tyne  was  relied  upon.  Afler  Mr.  Brands 
bad  published  the  history  of  that  place,  the  ciMrporation  lost  a  large 
portion  of  the  town-duties.  It  is  true  the  Corporation  of  Newcastle 
had  wrongfully  levied  these  duties— hsxt  what  of  that  ?  They  had 
always  been  received,  and  paid  without  grumblings  tUl  they  incautiously 
permitted  the  historian  to- look  into  their  archives,  and  expose  their 
injustice. 

We  shall  conclude  with  submitting  two  propositions  for  the  reform — 
for  we  would  not  have  them  abolished-— of  Corporate  Bodies. 

First,  we  would  apply  to  corporations  the  same  talisman  of  publicity, 
both  as  respects  their  proceedings  and  finances,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  improve  the  administration  of  national  affairs.  An  act  of  par- 
liament for  this  purpose,  we  are  convinced,  would  be  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  consequences.  We  are  aware  of  no  good  reason  why 
corporate  bodies-  should  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  imposed  on  the 
lying's  ministers.  The  corporation  of  ?^  city  or  town  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  imperial  government  to  the  people  of 
England.  The  Chancellor -of  the  Exchequer  brings  fisrwaid  his  annnid 
statements  of  debts  and  credits,  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  lays 
them  before  the  nation,  and  the  same  duty  Ought  to  be  discharged  by 
svery  chamberlain,  or  other  equivalei^t  officer,  to  the  whole  city,  borough, 
guild,  or  fraternity,  by  which,  he  is. appointed.  Such  a  ref<Mnn  would 
check  negligence -and  abuse,  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the 
sdmimstration  of  all  corporation  fundls. 

Secondly^  we  wpuld.  abpli^h  the. system  of  SELF-ELitCTiONy  and 
render  corporations  responsible  to  the  intelligence  and  proprietary  of  the 
communities  of  which  they  have  assumed  the  control  and  government. 
The  practice  of  breeding-in  is  as  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  public  bodies  as  of  animals  and  vegetables.  A  mutuality  of 
feeling,  a  reciprocration  of  favour  and  obligation,  are  necessary  between 
the  d^erent  classes  of-  every  society,  firom  that  of  a  city  or  town  to  the 
entire  kingdom,  ke  it  is,  corporations  form  so  many  petty  oligarchies, 
scattered  through  the  country^  the  mere  cess-poob  of  all  that  is  cor- 
nipt,  servile,  and  intolerant  r-and  the  exercise  of  whose  sway^  within 
their  respective  local  jurisdictions,  is  more  insulting  and  oppressive  than 
that  of  the  feudal  lords,  whose  domination  they  have  supplanted. 

These  changes  may  be  considered  by  the  apostles  of  an  expiring  fac- 
tion as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  or  '*  corporation  robbery,"'  but 
happily  we  itawa  reached  a  crisis  when  eloquent  declamation  on  these 
topics  can  no  longer  command  a  numerous  audience. 
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THE  CITY'S  ESTATE. 

The  Chamber  of  London  annually  makes  a  return  to  parliament 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  corporation.  We  subjoin  an  ab- 
stittct  of  the  receipts  and  eicpenditure  of  the  city^  as  published  by  the 
andilon,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Barrett,  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1828. 

ABSTRACT   OF   THE    RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  hand  on  the  Slst  December,  1827 640  10    g{ 

Rentf  and  Quit  Rents 46,86S  19  10 

MarkeU.  Tolls,  Offices,  and  Bequests,  heretofore  called 

Rent  Farms 62,301     7    4i 

Brokers'  Rents  and  Admissions 2,557    0    0 

Freedoms  Sold 8,900    O    o 

Freedoms,  Enrofanents,  &c • 1,891     1  lo 

Casual  Receipts    1,851  IS    6i 

Rents  and  Navigation  of  the  River  Thames    1,272  11    6 

Sales  and  Alienations  of  Offices    50    0    0 

Fines  for  Leases   • 1,79116    6 

Insurances  of  Officers'  Lives S04  16    9 

Interest  on  Government  Securities 1,055  19  11 

Sale  of  Premises  • 82  10    0 

Money  borrowed 46,000    0    o 

iei74,96a    8    0| 

ABSTRACT   OF   THE   PAYMENTS. 

£  9.      d. 

Orphans' Fund ••••• •  11,600    0    0 

Rents  and  Quit  Rents,  Taxes,  &c « 2,359  15     1| 

Mansion-House  Expenses 2,964    6    0 

£x|>€nsesofMagistracy  and  Police 9,938    7    5 

Expenses  of  the  several  Prisens.  •••• « •  20,296    4     1 

CoDsenraacy  of  the  River  Thames 4.281  18    9 

Artificers' and  Tradesmen's  Bills 6,350  11    4 

Market  Charges   3,794    7  10 

Lavr  and  Parliamentary  Expenses 5,907  11    2 

Return  of  Duty  on  Com  imported 559    a    % 

Charitable  Donations, Pensions, &c • •••      1,757    2    6 

Salaries  and  Allowances    22,744  11     1 

Disbursements — Court  of  Aldermen , .         395  19  10 

Disbursements — Court  of  Common  Council. • 9,704  19  10| 

Purchase  of  the  Right  of  Alienation  of  the  Officers  of  the 

Lord  Mayor's  Household    7,719    9  10 

Bequests  • 786    5    6 

laterest  and  Annuities.  ••  • • 13,696  19    2 

Purchase  of  Securities   1,879    2  10 

Debts  discharged 16,250    0    0 

Removal  of  Fleet  Market « S1,000    0    O 

Balance  in  hand,  31st  December,  1828 173,976  17    6 

985  10    6{ 

£174,962    8    0| 
R.  ClarK|  Chamberlain,  —— •-— 1— •i— . 
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DR.  BRADT  8  IKTER7RETAT10H  OF  C0MMITVITATI8. 

At  page  455  we  alluded  to  the  inteipretation  given  by  Dr.  Brady  of 
the  word  **  oommonalty/'  and  the  use  made  of  that  interpretation  to 
deprive  burgesses  at  large  of  their  elective  rights.  So  far  as  this  matter 
is  connected  with  the  existing  state  of  corporate  bodies  we  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it ;  for  we  think  the  merit  of  public  institutions 
ought  to  be  tried  by  their  aptitnde  to  present  circumstances,  without 
reference  to  antiquity  or  their  derivative  authority;  and  whether 
corporadoDS  claim  the  power  they  exercise  from  right  or  ttsurpatton^  is 
of  comparatiTe  indifference.  The  real  question  is,  can  they  be  reformed 
and  made  more  oondndve  to  social  utility  ?  Other  persons  view  these 
subjects  in  a  different  light,  and  it  is  for  them  we  refer  to  Dr.  Brady's 
commentary.  It  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  sweeping  measure  of 
dijBfranchisementy  and  still  continues  the  only  legal  defence  of  municipal 
oligarchies.  The  subject  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  following 
quotations. 

Warwick, 

"1G28.    May  SI,  Mr.  Hackwill  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  the  case  for  this  bonragh : 
"  QueHum, 

''  Whether  the  eleetUm  to  be  mode  by  Uie  Mayor  amd  Common 
CooDcil,  er  by  the  Commone  in  genentlf 
"  Upon  the  Question  it  was  reeohed^ 
^*  That  the  right  nf  election  /or  the  Town  fff  Warwick  belongs  to 
the  Commonalty.'* 

Commons*  JownudSj  4  Chas,  /. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Brady's  remarks  on  this  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons : 

*'  The  ground  ^  tldsfOfaUrt  error  was,  Thai  this  Committee  (notwith- 
standing the  two  great  antiquaries^  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  mid  Mr.  Selden, 
and  the  oraele  of  law  [$o  called]  Sir  Edward  Coke,  were  members  ^  it) 
did  not  truly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  communitatis  civila- 
tum  et  burgornm,  the  commonalty  qf  cities  and  burghs;  which  always 
signified  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  where  they  were  to 
be  found,  or  the  steward  or  bayUff^  and  capital  burgesftes,  or  in  short  the 
governing  part  qf  cities  and  towns^  by  what  persons  soever  they  were  go- 
vemedf  or  names  and  titles  they  were  eaUed  and  known,  which  hath  been 
swficiently  evinced  by  what  has  been  said  brfore  in  tlus  Treatise,  on  thai 
subjeet.    So  that,  if  the  communities  qf  cities  and  burghs  had  been  truly 
understood,  the  Committee  ought  to  have  determined,  and  the  House  re- 
solved. That  the  right  qf  election  in  very  many,  if  not  in  most,  or  <Ul  cities 
and  burghs,  ou^ht  to  hare  rested  in  the  governing  part  of  them,  which  is 
always  a  select  number.*' — ^Treatise  of  Cities  and  Boroughs,  By  Robert 

Brady,  Doctor  in  Pbysick,  1704. 
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Dr.  Bn^j  potaowod  coaeidenUe  lAvowdnera,  and  his  ritvuition  of 
,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  afforded  him  opportanity  for 
learned  research,  but  H  did  not  become  him  to  speak  contemptaoosly  of 
Inich  men  as  Cotton,  Ck>ke,  and  Selden ;  nor  had  he  good  groands  for 
the  inference  he  made,  as  appears  fVom  the  following  extract  Iran  another 
part  of  his  *'  Treatise :" — 

*<  In  thg  U»ik  ^f  Edward  the  FirH,  John  Blusd  woi  ck^aen  Jlfoyvr  per 
Covmiue  Censilioa  Elye  EnsieU  tuno  Maoris,  and  the  Aldermen  ihat 
iMNwrf,  emd  ike  8ker\gk^  per  assensmn  Dnedeeim  proboram  hoiiiiiuin 
■iBgalanim  WaidantB,  ^  ntumt  ^  Twdee  geod  Men  ^  enery  Wmd. 
InikeZlBi  ^ the  mme  King,  aim  in  the  9U  and  nd,  John  Uncoln  Mrf 
'  John  Blund  were  the  tUrd  emdfawrth  timedweeny  hf  TwHee  bono*  &  le- 
gates hominefl  de  quaHbet  Warda  smnmonitos ;  iwf^ve  geodandhewfid 
men  sumnumed  e»t  qf  every  If'artf."— Ib^d.  p.  29. 

By  a  reference  to  page  12  of  Newell's  **  Evidence  of  the  Electire 
Franchise  in  London,"  it  will  be  seen  that  Brady  has  not  g^ven  the  27tii 
and  28  th  of  Edward  the  First,  because  both  those  records  prove  that 
those  elections  were  made  by  the  whole  commontdiy  ;  he  also  puts  the 
31  St  of  Edward  I.  in  the  sleight  of  hand  way,— */n  the  3\st  of  the  same 
King — and  there  leaves  it,  for  the  reader  to  suppose  that  Uie  election 
in  that  year  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  29th,  while  he  must 
have  known  that  the  record  of  that  year  ^ews,  that  the  election  was  made 
by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffis,  and  the  whole  commonalty.  He  also 
states  that  John  Lincoln  and  John  Blund  were  a  third  and  fourth  time 
chosen,  whereas  John  Lincoln  never  was  a  mayor  at  all.  This  is  quite 
enough  for  the  accuracy  and  authority  of  this  learned  '^  Doctor  in 
Physick.*' 


PLACES,    PENSIONS,    SINECURES, 


COMPENSATIONS,  REVERSIONS, 


HALF-PAY,  AND  SUPERANNUATIONS. 


So  far  we  have  penetrated  into  the  recesaei  of  the  Oligarchy  I  Out 
first  entrance  was  into  Holy  Church,  peasiog,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, through  the  venerable  caihedndi,  the  collegiate  eBtablisfamentB, 
the  stalla,  chaptem,  doistera,  and  paraonagee — glancing,  as  we  proceeded, 
at  the  lawn  sleeves,  silk  aprons,  shovel-hats,  surplices,  hat^hands,  and 
gloves.  Next  we  ventured  into  the  precincts  of  royalty,  surveying 
the  pomp  and  gorgeous  pageants  of  courts  and  palaces ;  loitering,  as  we 
went  along,  in  the  pleasant  retread,  in  the  woods  and  forests,  the 
manors,  chases,  and  crown-lands ;  afterwards  we  entered  the  domains 
of  feudality,  looking  over  the  inheritances  and  possessions  of  the  Percys^ 
the  Wentworths,  Cavendishes,  Pelhams,'  and'  other  lords  of  the  soil. 
Next,  we  plunged  into  the  rookery  among  the  wigs  and  gowns,  the 
owls  and  owlets  of  Westminster  ;  passing  over  thence  into  the  treasury, 
the  exchequer,  and  admiralty ;  ^m  which  we  proceeded  eastwai-d  into 
the  purlieus  of  the  India  House  and  Threadneedle-street ;  and  finally 
concluded  our  exploratory  researches  among  the  muniments,  charters, 
trusts  and  revenues  of  Companies,  Guilds,  and  Corporations. 

Afler  all  this  long  and  devious  tour,  without  mentioning  sundry  o£f- 
sets  and  ramhlings  by  the  way,  our  readers,  we  fear,  are  only  yet  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  System ;  they  comprehend  only  its  geo- 
graphy— its  general  departments  and  divisions — and  know  nothing 
of  the  various  living  creatures — the  hirds  and  beasts,  and  creeping 
things  it  contains.  Our  next  object,  therefore,  will  be,  to  introduce 
them  into  the  menagerie  of  placemen,  pensioners,  sinecurists,  rever- 
sionists,  compeosationists,  superannuationists,  and  what  not;  first,  de- 
■cribing  their  classes,  genera,  and  species ;  and,  afterwards,  concluding 
with  a  catalogue  of  their  names  and  qualities.  This  department  of  our 
work  will  be  found  a  museum  of  rarities,  embracing  every  Unl^  in  the 
human  creation,  every  description  of  men,  women,  and  children,  like 
the  ark  of  Noah,  there  has  been  nothing  too  great  or  mean  in  nature  to 
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find  admission.  It  exhibits  all  the  ricey  the  caprice,  and  iiQiiatioe,  of 
aristocratic  government :  the  highest  senrices  to  the  state  almost  without 
notice,  and  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  Crown  lavished  on  profligacy,  ser- 
vility, and  intrigue.  It  exhibits  indolence  and  luxury  devouring  tiie 
bread  for  which  poverty  and  industry  have  toiled,  and  for  which  they 
are  now  starving.  It  exhibits  the  strength,  arcane,  and  machinery  of 
the  English  government.  It  is  a  real  picture  of  our  boajsted  constitu- 
tion— if  not  by  law,  as  by  practice  established  ;  and  is  a  source  whence 
A  foreigner  may  draw  far  more  correct  notions  of  the  checks,  balances, 
and  supports  of  the  government,  than  from  the  visionary  and  panegy- 
rical descriptions  of  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme. 

Before  giving  a  list  of  the  public  cormorants,  let  us  briefly  describe 
their  orders  and  degrees,  beginning  with  the  host  of  placemen  filling 
the  public  offices. 

From  returns  to  parliament,  it  appears  there  are  22,912  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  public  departments,  whose  salaries  amount  to  £2,788,907.* 
This  does  not  include. the  immense  number  of  persons  employed  in 
courts  of  law,  the  royal  household,  nor  the  colonies,  and  which,  if 
included,  would  almost  double  the  number  of  functionaries  and  their 
emoluments.  The  folloj^g  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  principal 
branches  of  revenue,  in  which  this  vast  army  of  tax-gatherers  and  col- 
lectors is  distributed,  and  a  comparison  of  their  relative  numbers  and 
emoluments  in  1797  and  1827. 

YEAR  1797.         YEAR  1827. 

OflcM.  No.  cfPenoM.    Sakirics.  Mo.ofFenoas.    SalsriM. 

<:ostom8.... United  Kingdom  ...  6,004t..  £SS8,648  ...•  11,S46  ..  £964,750 

Excise    ....Ditto 6,680  ... .419,281  ••..     6^91  ....768,796 

Stamps  ....Ditto 521   ....  78,746  ....       619  ....134,065 

Taxes Ditto 291  ....  68,SS1  ....        347  ....  74,190 

Post-Office.  .Great  Britain 967  ... .  54,0S0  •  • .  •     lyS77  •  •  • .  85,970 

Ditto Ireland 159  ....     9,278  ....       tSS  ••••  21,961 

An  important  consideration  is  the  comparative  remuneration  of  place- 
men in  1797  and  at  present.  In  the  year  1797  there  were  16,267 
persons  employed  in  the  public  departments;  and  thej  received 
£1,874,561  a  year.  In  1827  there  were  22,912  persons,  and  they 
received  £2,788,907  :  the  average  income  of  each  individuaJ  was  £84 
in  1797,  and  about  £121  in  1827,  being  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three 
per  cent,  increase  of  salaiy. 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  552,  Session  1828. 

t  The  Custom  returns  for  this  year  are  inoorrect,  owing  to  the  returns  for  the 
Port  of  London  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1814.  The  permns  oaployed 
in  the  Port  of  London,  in  1816,  were  2,043.  The  return  of  the  amount  of  sala- 
ries, at  the  two  periods,  is  accurate.  To  obviate  another  objection,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  in  1806-7,  and  18,  fees  to  the  annual  amount  of  £40,000  were 
abolished,  and  equivalent  salaries  substituted.  This,  however,  accounts  only 
for  a  very  small  part  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  charge  of  this  department. 
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Now,  can  any  juat  cause  be  anigiied,  why  die  whole  mafls  of  sala- 
n»  shookl  not  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  1797,  thereby  effecting^  a 
omngof  upwardaof  one* third  in  an  expenditure  of  £2,788,907  per 
ttsnum.  All  the  reasons  which  have  ever  been  alleged  for  an  augmen- 
tation in  the  pay  of  public  servants  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  price  of 
wheat  in  consequence  of  the  com  laws  is  rather  higher  in  1832  than  in 
1797 ;  but  manufactured  artides  and  articles  of  domestic  use  are  mostly 
one-third  or  two-thirds  cheaper  than  in  1797.  How  much  better 
cireonistanoed  are  placemen  now  than  in  1810;  in  that  year  there 
were  22,931  penens  receiving  £2,822,727,  averaging  about  the  same 
income  as  in  1827  :  but,  at  tibe  former  period,  wheat  was  106$,  a  quar- 
ter; while,  at  present,  it  is  6 Is.  a  quarter.  Why  should  those  who 
live  on  the  taxes  enjoy  such  advantages  over  those  who  pay  them  ? 
Rents,  profits,  wages,  every  description  of  income,  the  produce  of 
industry  and  capital,  l»s  fallen  at  least  one-third  since  1810,  and  why 
shoald  not  those  who  are  paid  by  the  public  be  compelled  to  retrench  in 
an  equal  ratio  ?  Do  not  let  a  suffering  community  be  insulted  by  the 
declaration,  that  there  is  no  room  for  retrenchment — that  it  has 
aheady  been  carried  to  the  utmost  limit.  Here  is  the  proof  to  the  con- 
trary ;  here  it  is  riiown  that,  without  the  least  injustice  to  individuals, 
in  the  single  item  of  salaries,  one  million  per  annum  might  be 
saved,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  window-duties, 
and  more  than  double  the  produce  of  all  the  taxes  on  newspapers,  adver- 
tisements, and  knowledge ! 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  darks — the  mere  underlings  of  office— that  we 
wish  to  see  exclusively  curtailed ;  it  is  the  vultures  of  the  system  whom 
we  wish  to  see  scotched — the  chairmen  of  boards — the  conunissioners 
of  Rtamps,  of  the  excise,  the  customs,  and  assessed  taxes — the  joint 
secretaries  of  the  Treasury — the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer — the  great 
ofEcers  of  the  king's  household — the  judges,  masters,  registrars,  secre- 
^ry  of  bankrupt,  prothonotaries,  filacers,  and  custos  brevium  in  the 
courts  of  law — the  comptroUers,  paymasters,  treasurers,  solicitors  of 
tees,  and  solicitors  of  stamps :  it  is  these,  the  great  birds  of  prey, 
whom  we  first  wish  to  be  brought  down,  and  then  the  inferior  race  may 
^  pounced  upon. 

The  increase  in  salaries  is  not  confined  to  civil  offices ;  it  extends 
squally  to  military,  naval,  and  ordnance  pay  and  allowances.  In  all 
these  branches  of  service,  there  has  been  a  great  augmentation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which  is  a  reason  that  can 
be  no  longer  urged  against  reduction.  In  1792,  the  pay  of  a  private 
aoldierin  the  reguhir  in&ntry  was  only  £9  :  2  :  6  for  365  days;  it  is 
now  £18:5.  The  pay  of  the  regular  cavalry  has  been  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  pay  of  a  commander  in  the  navy,  in  1792, 
^  20«.  per  diem ;  in  1829,  60 1.  per  diem.  The  allowance  to  the 
widow  of  a  colonel,  in  1792,  was  £50  per  annum ;  in  1827,  £90  per 
^urnum.*    A  similar  scale  of  augmentation  has  been  applied  to  almost 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  694,  Session  18S0. 

2  I 
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every  other  class ;  bat  the  time  has  arriTsd  when  they  ought  all  to  be 
reduced  to  the  rato  before  the  war.  The  productive  orders  of  aociely 
have  long  since  been  compelled  to  retrograde,  and  those  who  live  on 
the  produce  of  their  industry  must  IbJlow  thesa.  While  the  tide  was 
at  flood  all  officers  and  pboemen  were  wafted  too  high  on  l^e  beach ; 
now  the  tide  has  £allea«  they  must  either  voluntarily  giide  or  aapinely 
wait  to  be  forced  into  the  common  channel. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  in  the  pnhfic  service  is  pluraliiiet. 
When  a  sin^  individual  can  adequately  diadiarge  the  duties  of  half  a 
dozen  diflFerent  offices,  the  duties  of  these  offices  must  be  either  fery 
small  or  unimportant,  and  consequently  aome  of  them  might  either  be 
abolished  or  united,  and  the  salazies  saved  or  reduced.  It  is  UAJseces- 
sary  to  cito  examples  of  either  civil,  judicial,  or  military  plttraHtieB ; 
they  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  our  Lisi  qf  Places.  The  Wbig 
ministers  have  consolidated  some  offices :  they  have  also  aholiaked  some 
offices,  and  reduced  the  saiaries  of  others :  the  diangea  they  have  intro- 
duced or  contemplated  we  shall  notice  in  a  separate  section ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  they  have  determined  to  act  on  the  general  principle  of 
reducing  aU  salaries  and  emoluments  to  the  standard  existhig  prior  to 
the  war.  There  is,  howerer,  no  good  reason  why  this  course  riioald 
not  be  followed.  Look  at  the  enormous  fall  in  tlM  prices  of  Sheffield 
cutlery  and  Birmingham  hardwares  recently  published!  All  articles 
of  domestic  use  and  consumption,  except  breads  have  &llen  in  a 
corresponding  proportion,  and  many  of  them  have  &llen  greatly  bdow 
the  prices  they  were  at  in  1797.  In  1797  the  average  price  of  sugar, 
percwt,  was  60s.;  in  1832  it  is  only  23s.  per  cwt.;  in  1797  oofiiee 
was  124b.,  in  1832  it  is  336. 6d.;  sheeting  calicoes  in  1797  were 
Is.  6d.  per  yard,  in  1832  sixpence:  broadcloth  22s.  6d.  per  yard  in 
1797,  in  1832  nine  shiUings;  inm  per  ton  in  1797  £23,  in  1832 
£6:10.  While  the  prices  of  these  articles  have  fallen  from  60  to  75 
per  cent,  helow  what  they  were  in  1797,  the  price  of  corn  has  risen. 
In  1797,  the  average  price  was  448.  per  quarter  at  Mark-lane;  in 
January  1832  it  was  6 Is.  6d.  These  .are  the  different  resulte  oi  free 
and  restricted  trade — free,  as  respecto  manufactures — ^restricted  aa 
respects  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  price  of  tea  has  been  kept  up  firom  the  same  cause — ^monopoly 
in  the  East  India  Company.  The  high  price  of  com  is  ao  reason 
whatever  for  not  returning  to  the  standard  before  the  war,  because  the 
high  price  is  voluntery— the  result  of  the  selfish  and  pernicious  policy 
of  the  Aristocracy-^of  those  who  chiefly  profit  not  only  by  the  exorbitant 
price  of  com,  which  they  have  artificifdly  created,  but  by  exorbitant 
salaries. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  HALF-PAY  AND   CIVIL   SUPERANNUATIOKS. 

The  sums  expended  under  the  head  of  Dead  Weighty  consisting  of 
retired  full-pay,  half-pay,  civil  superannuations,  and  allowances  to  the 
army  and  navy,  are  equal  to  the  revenue  of  many  powerfiil  states.     Tlie 
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BOttber  of  adlkarj  ofiom,  <m  fatt«-pay,  is  6,173:  ^e  number  of 
miiiterj  officen  on  half-pay,  is  6,009.  In  the  navy,  there  are  5,528* 
officers ;  of  this  number,  200  are  adbufals,  of  whom  only  ten  are  in 
actual  service;  803  are  captains,  of  whom  only  sevanty-nine  are  em- 
ployed; 836  are  commanders,  of  whom  only  seventy  are  empioyed; 
and  3,689  are  iieaieiianto»  of  wfhom  only  669  are  employed.  The  total 
aiim  annnally  paid  in  retind  fnli-'pay,  halfpay^  sttpenmnoatiaas,  pen- 
sions, and  aUowaoces  to  officers  in  the  army  and  ondnanee ;  to  miUtta^ 
sdjutants,  local-milkia^ailjtttantB,  and  eerjeant-omjoni ;  to  fbretgners  on 
ludf-pay,  andloforeignem  receiving  pensions,  &c.  is  £3,314,632:17:7.* 
The  total  sum  ananally  payable  under  siBkiiar  heads  in  the  navy,  is 
£1,583,797  :  16: 10.  The  Dead  Wdgfat  altogether,  indnding  the 
mpwannnatioas,  giants,  and  penttonSy  in  the,  Metsopolitaa  PoUee, 
Excise,  Customs,  Treasury,  Stamp,  Tax  Offices,  Etevenue,  and  Mili« 
Ury  Boards,  £5,363,640  :  7  :  1  IJ.f 

Sach,  in  addition  to  the  public  ddbt  of  eight  hundbned  milUoDs,  the 
coofiagrations  and  specisd  commissions,  Is  the  &tad  bequest  of  aristo«- 
oatic  government;  of  that  gevemment  which  vainly  sought  to  avert 
domestic  reform  by  lereigB  war  and  interventinn ! 

There  is,  however,  something  so  peculiar  in  the  Dead  Weight,  that 
it  deserves  moie  particular  investigation.  It  might  have  been  thought, 
during  a  period  of  peace  and  reduced  establishments,  and  more  espc'^ 
dally  by  the  deaths  of  annuitanls,  that  the  burthen  imposed  on  the 
community  under  this  head  would  have  been  lightened.  But  it  is  not 
60 ;  the  Dead  Weight  is  too  good  a  thing  for  the  Aristocracy  to  be  suf- 
fered to  exptre,  and  it  seems  likdy  to  be,  at  leasts  co-exislent  with  the 
system  which  ci^ated  it.  In  1822,  this  pveeious  entail  of  the  Boroegh- 
inongers'  war  expenditure  amounted  to  £5,289,087  ,t  which  is  unly  less, 
^7  £74,553  per.annum,  than  it  was  i«  M«rch,  1 830.  All  the  time  go- 
Terament  was  laud  and  imceasing  in  prafessioas'  of  economy,  of  a  desire 
|o  reduce  every  possible  charge, — to  make  every  possible  saving ;  yet, 
>n  face  of  all  this,  one  great  and  moat  ebjectionable  branch  of 
expense,  under  circumstances  most  favourable  for  reduction,  was  actually 
suffered  to  increase ! 

All  the  extravagance  of  which  we  cMnphun  has  resulted  from  a 
■negligent — not  to  say  deliberate —and  indefensible  system  of  profusion.  , 
^e  do  not  complain  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  who  are 
actually  worn-out  or  disabled  in  the  public  service,  no  more  than  we 
complain  of  supporting,  by  a  poor-rate,  the  aged  and  infirm  in  civil  life ; 
hut  we  may  justly  complain  of  supporting  those  who  are  in  health  and 
strength, — ^who  never  served  their  country,  and  have  no  claim  on  its 
&"ititude.  The  half-pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  on  the  present  plan, 
i«  decidedly  objectionable.  It  is  not  a  remuneration  for  past  service i 
ttnce  every  holder  of  a  commission,  though  he  has  held  it  only  for  a  day 
^  an  hour,  is  as  much  entitled  to  claim  half-pay,  when  not  actually 


*  ParHaaMutarj  Paper,  No.  185,  Ses^on  18S0.  t  Ibid,  pa^e  5. 

t   Parltameotary  Paper,  No.  424,  Sfseion  1626. 
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employed,  as  sDOtlier  who  hae  serfed  for  twenty  yean.  Such  being 
the  rale  of  the  service,  ought  not  gorerament  to  have  adopted  eveij 
precaution  against  the  multiplication  of  claimants ;  ought  it  not  to  hare 
guarded  against  new  admissions  into  the  naval  and  military  departmentSf 
while  there  remained  ofiBoers  in  abnndnnce  on  half-pay  ahle  to  fill  up 
every  vacancy  ?  Their  conduct  has  heen  the  reverse  of  so  ohvious  a 
principle.  Thousands  of  new  commissions  have  been  given  away  ia  the 
Army  and  Navy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  had  upwards  of  16,000 
officers  in  both  branches  of  service  totally  unemployed.  Hence  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Dead  Weight,  The  Aristocracy  look  upon  tbe 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Church,  and  Public  (Mcee,  as  so  many  branehes 
of  their  patrimony,  and  that  a  reduction  in  them  would  lessen  the 
amount  of  patronage,  diminish  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
younger  children,  illegitimate  oftprtng,  collateral  relatives,  fovonrites, 
and  dependents. 

Besides  the  gpranting  of  first  commissions,  other  causes  have  operated 
to  keep  up  the  amount  of  the  Dead  Weight  Previous  to  the  yeir 
1820,  no  half-pay  was  payable  to  officers  holding  any  other  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  crown;  but  this  regulation  did  not  extend  to 
officers  on  fidl-pay,  the  receipt  of  which  was  compatible  with  die 
holding  of  civil  employment.  Another  regulation,  previous  to  1818, 
was  that  widows  should  not  be  allowed  pensions,  unless  their  husbeixls 
had  been  on  full  pay ;  and  all  widows  having  pensions  ceased  to  receive 
them  if  they  married.  Further,  in  the  Navy,  a  widow  lost  her  pen- 
sion if  her  income  from  any  odier  source  equalled  twice  its  amcNint. 
All  these  regulations  have  been  abrogated  ;*  and  the  consequence  has 
been  an  annual  increase  of  charge  to  the  amount  ef  £147,624;  and  a 
loss  to  the  public  from  1818  of  upwards  of  £1,300,000. 

What  we  have  said  will,  we  apprehend,  be  sufficient  to  enable  oor 
readers  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Dead  Weight,  and  the  causes 
of  its  longevity.  We  shall  proceed  with  other  subjects,  first  referring 
to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  Half-Pay  and 
Superannuation  Expenditure. 

SIKECURES,    REVBRSIOKS,    AND    PEK8ION8. 

Sinecures  are  offices  without  employment !  The  bare  descriptioii  is 
sufficient  to  decide  the  fate  of  appointments  like  these ;  but  how  in- 
fatuated  the  government  must  be,  which  obstinately  retains  them  amidst 
a  discontented  and  famishing  population.  Let  us  shortly  inquire  into 
the  origin  and  present  state  of  these  corruptions. 

Sinecures  have  mostly  originated  from  changes  in  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety, from  alterations  in  the  management  of  the  revenue,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  partly  from  the  unions  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  ought  all  to  have  ceased  with  the  duties  attached  to  them ;  but 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Poblic  Income  and  Ezpeaditare,  Pai- 
liamentary  Papers,  vol.  v.  Seision  1888. 
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luKTS  been  kept  up  for  sake  of  petranage.  Of  the  fint  detcriftioii  of 
nnecures,  the  office  of  master  of  the  hawks,  in  the  rojal  household, 
held,  with  a  salary  of  £l,3d2,  by  tlie  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  is  an  ex- 
ample. The  chief-justices  in  Eyre,  with  salaries  amounting  to  £4,56(>, 
have  been  kept  up  for  centuries,  after  such  a  mode  of  administering 
the  laws  bad  terminated.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  a  host  of  oflices 
of  which  the  holders,  without  employment  or  responsibility,  have  only 
to  receive  their  salaries  and  emoluments.  Of  this  class  are  Uie  offices  of 
Vioe-admiral  of  Scotland,  held  by  general  Lord  Cathcart ;  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  held  by  the  bite  first  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
sairalty.  Lord  Melville ;  the  offices  of  Keeper  of  the  Signet  and  Regfister 
of  Sasines,  held  by  the  brother  of  Lord  Melville ;  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  held  by  lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn ;  and 
the  office  of  Justice- general  of  Scotland,  held  by  the  late  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, the  Duke  of  Montrose.  All  these  are  absolute  sinecures,  with 
salariea  varying  from  £1500  to  £5000  per  annum.  The  offices  .of  Chief 
Jostioes-in-Eyre,  now  held  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  Gvenville,  are  to  cease  with  existing  interests ;  bat  when  that  will 
be  no  one  can  tell,  since  many  of  these  lucrative  appointments  have 
been  made  hereditary  in  particular  fimulies.  or  patent  offices  granted 
for  a  kmg  teirn  of  years. 

Next  to  absolute  sinecures  are  offices  of  which  the  salaries  ore  vastly 
disproportioned  to  the  employment,  and  of  which  the  duties  are  dis- 
charged wholly  by  deputy.  This  forms  a  very  numerous  class.  As 
specimens  may  be  mentioned,  the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  held 
1^  Lord  Grenville,  with  a  salary  of  £4000 ;  the  Registrarship  of  the 
Admiralty,  held  by  Lord  Arden,  with  an  income,  during  the  war,  of 
£10,500;  the  four  Tellerships  of  the  Exchequer,  each  with  salaries  of 
£2700 ;  and  the  four  Clerkships  of  the  Pells,  with  salaries  of  £1500, 
held  by  the  Bathursts,  Dundasses,  and  Peroevals.  In  the  departments 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Revenue,  are  numerous  sinecures,  which 
ought  to  have  been  long  since  extinguished. 

But  the  cou&Ts  OF  justice  present  the  most  rank  and  unweeded 
garden  of  lucrative  offices  without  employment,  or  of  which  the  em- 
ployment is  executed  by  deputy.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  is  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  is  clerk  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  an  in- 
come of  £9,625 ;  he  is  also  custos  brevium  of  the  same  court.  This 
pompous  man  threw  out  an  insolent  threat,  last  session,  on  some  com- 
ment being  made  on  the  heavy  contributions  levied  by  legal  sinecurists 
on  suitors  for  justice.  Lord  Kenyon  is  joint  custos  brevium  with  Lord 
Ellenborough,  with  an  income  of  £2,696 ;  and  his  lordship's  brother, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  is  filazer  and  clerk  of  outlawries,  with 
emoluments  averaging  £7,000  a  year.  Next,  is  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
sealer  in  the  King's  Bench,  £2,888,  though  we  dare  say  his  grace  never 
sealed  a  writ  in  his  life,  nor  ever  once  entered  the  dark  and  dirty  hole  in 
Inner  Temple  Lane,  where  that  Amotion  is  performed  by  his  repre- 
sentative. Charles  Short,  clerk  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  King's 
^encb,  receives  from  fees,  £5,172  per  annum.     What  can  be  the 
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grare  and  ret|iotiBible  dntiefl  of  Mr.  Short  to  eaticle  him  to  this  eaomoiii 
tribute,  we  cannot  precisely  state.  Again ;  there  is  Jolin  Waters,  derk 
to  the  chief  justice,  /rom  fe€%^  £2,169.  Lord  Tenterden  receivM 
£10,000  a  year  as  chief  judge  of  this  court;  hut  his  lordship's  office  ii 
no  sinecure,  whatever  may  be  the  offices  held  by  has  son  and  nephew, 
who  receive,  respectively,  £2,985,  and  £1,000  per  anmim. 

Let  us  next  step  into  the  Court  of  Cowmmi  Pleas ;  we  pass  orertbe 
judges,  whose  salaries  are  well  known,  and  perfaiqpB  sot  greatly  to  be 
complained  of.     Not  so  with  others.     The  three  prothonotaries  have 
returned  their  emoluments  at  £7,800,  *'  or  iheretibouts^**  arising  from 
*'  ancient  fees,  payable  solely  by  suitors."*    Mr.  Mansfield,  filacer  of  the 
court,  receives  £1,450  for  filing  writs  and  aflidavits,  taking  bail,  and 
Other  small  matters.     Keene  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  clerk  of  the  warraots, 
£1,252;  W.  Woodioffe,  Em).  associate  of  the  chief  justice,  £1,198; 
the  custos  brevitcm.  Sir  £.  Mostyn  and  partners,  ftam  fees  on  actions, 
£1 ,122 ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  WiUiam  R.  H.  Brown,  Rsq.  warden  ef  the 
Fleet  Prison,  **  £2,000,  or  something  upwards^' — the  words  of  the 
return.   The  Court  of  Chancery  has  been  called  the  **  Mint  of  justice  f 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mint  for  coining  into  enormous  fees  the  effects  of 
minorst  legatees,  bankrupts,  widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics.    The  office 
of  the  chief  fee-gatherer  of  the  court  is  about  to  be  regulated  ;  that  is,  in 
lieu  of  gleaning  £15,000  a-year  from  writs,  petitions,  snpersedtes,  ^c. 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  be  paid  a  fixed  salary  to  an  e<pal  amoiut 
The  emoluments  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow  amounted,  in  the  year 
1830,  to  £8,502,  as  patentee  of  bankrupts ;  and  the  emoluments  of  tbe 
same  Reverend  Person,  in  the  same  year,  as  clerk  of  the  haaaper, 
amounted  to  £2,500.     The  sinecures,  or  offices  nearly  sinecux^,  in  tbis 
court,  are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  be  content  with  indicating  them  in 
clusters,  referring  to  the  List  of  Places  for  particnlars.     The  ten 
masters,  whose  chief  duties  consist  in  three  or  four  hours'  atteadaore 
per  day,  in  adjusting  acoounts  and  swearing  affidavits,  receive  eacb,  on 
the  average,  £4,500  per  annum ;  and  their  chief  dorks,  each,  £1,400 
a-year.     The  Sijt  Clerks,  as  they  are  termed,  are  nothing  more  than 
sinecurists,  and  their  incomes  average  £  1 ,200  each,  like  Registrar  leriei 
£4,861  in  fees,  for  copying  proceedings  in  equity,  and  the  master  of 
the  Report pffice  as  much,  though  his  duties  are  of  the  same  bumble 
description,  performed  by  hireling  quill-drivers,  who  receive  less  than  a 
curate's  stipend.   Our  task  would  never  be  finished,  were  we  to  pursue  oor 
inquiries  minutely  through  the  entire  labyrinth  of  law  in  the  UnM 
Kingdom.     Edinburgh  presents  similar  enormities  in  judicial  administra- 
tion, in  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  keeper  of  signet,  and  register  ot 
sasines,  the  clerks  of  sessions,  sheriflb'  clerks,  &c.     Dublin  has  also  her 
fiight  of  vultures  perched  on  the  temple  of  Astraa,  under  the  denominatioo 
of  masters  in  chancery,  prothonotaries,  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  clerk?  of 
papers,  and  what  not.    In  the  provinces  justice  is  impeded  by  clerke  of  the 
peace,  appointed  by  lords  lieutenant  of  counties,  and  who  have  princeij 

*  Parljainentary  Paper,  No.  53,  Setisiun  L830. 
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emohiniente.  Then  ^hst  parlieus  of  sfnecnrism  there  are  in  the  connties 
palatine  and  duchy  courts  ef  Lancaster,  Durham,  and  Cornwall,  in  the 
nominal  capacities  of  chancellors,  registrars,  receirers,  attorney  and 
solicitor-generals,  auditors,  king's  counsel,  ushers,  and  other  mlmicrj  of 
the  regal  and  imperial  govemment ! 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  what  a  gradation  of  pillage  the  course  of 
justice  is  in  this  country ;  knowing  how  the  unfortunate  suitor  is  fleeced 
at  erery  step  of  his  proceeding,  by  the  harpies  of  the  law;  knowing  all 
this,  we  do  often  wonder  at  the  proneness  of  our  countrymen  to  litiga- 
tion, and  cannot  behold,  without  both  surprise  and  indignation,  the 
readiness  with  which  they  furnish  pabulum  to  the  monstrous  legal  ex- 
tortions we  have  shortly  indicated.  We  hear  much  said  about  the  ''  hells" 
of  St.  James's-street,  and  of  the  **  hells  '*  of  Bond-street,  where  brainless 
creatures  are  stripped  of  their  fortunes ;  but  are  these  more  ruinous  and 
plundering  than  others,  under  a  very  different  name,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chancery-lane,  Temple-bar,  and  Palace-yard  ? 

We  pass  on  to  another  description  of  sinecures,  under  the  titles  of 
governors,  lieutenant-governors,  town-adjutants,  town-majors,  consta- 
bles, gunners,  wardens,  lord-wardens,  and  God  knows  what  beside,  of 
the  cities,  towns,  forts,  castles,  garrisons,  &c.  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Chester,  Hull,  Blackness-Castle,  Dover- 
Castle,  Edinburgh-Castle,  Walmer-Castle,  and  Tilbury-Fort,  are  ex- 
amples of  these  appointments,  and  which  cost  the  country  upwards  of 
£35,000  per  annum.*  Numerous  commissioners  of  revenue,  comp- 
trollers, inspectors  of  taxes,  and  distributors  of  stamps,  are  little  more 
than  sinecurists,  the  duties,  where  any  exist,  being  discharged  by 
deputies.  But  the  chief  nidus  of  sinecures  is  in  the  Colonies.  Tlie 
duties  of  nearly  all  offices  in  the  West  Indies,  civil  or  judicial,  are  dis- 
charged by  deputy^  while  the  principal  resides  in  England.  They  form  an 
immense  branch  of  patronage  to  the  crown.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
laate  correctly  their  total  value,  the  incomes  being  paid  in  fees,  received 
by  the  deputy,  who  stipulates  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  to  the  principal. 
The  total  value  of  colonial  sinecures,  exclusive  of  those  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Malta,  has  been  estimated 
at  £76,546. 

The  subjoined  statement,  taken  from  the  Supplementary  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Expenditure  in  1809,  shews  the  net  value  of 
the  principal  sinecures  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  and  otherwise.  It  is 
now  twenty-two  years  since  this  report  was  made ;  and  during  that  long 
iuterval,  we  doubt  whether  the  profits  of  a  single  sinecure  have  been 
saved  to  the  public :  some  which  we  have  noticed  are  to  cease  on  the 
termination  of  existing  interests.  The  offices  of  patentee  of  bankrupts, 
and  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  and  of  justice-general  in  Scotland,  and  a  few 
more,  have  been  abolished ;  but  then  the  holders  are  ^o  have  compensa- 
tions ;  so  that,  we  repeat,  we  doubt  whether,  by  the  extinction  of  sine- 
cures, the  community  has  been  saved  a  farthing ;  and  this  monstrous 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  426,  Session  1826. 
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abuse  is  jiut  as  flagrant  as  ever,  to  the  ererlastiBg  reproach  of  tka  mem- 
bers of  both  hoases  of  parliament,  who  haye  not  raised  their  yoioes,  not 
only  once  but  many  times,  against  the  farther  tderatkm  of  this  sluune- 
less  robbery,  under  any  shape  or  pretext.  Here  is  the  retom  to  which 
we  have  referred: — 

• 

Sinecures  In  the  English  Law  Courts,  mostly  in  the  gift  of  the         £ 

Jttdgei 684S2 

Sinecures  in  England,  not  in  Law  Coorts   115»589 

Ditto  in  ScoUand SS,52S 

Ditto  in  Ireland 76.U» 

To  whichadd  Colonial  Sinecures 76,546 

£S56^55 

Having  spoken  of  Sinecures,  we  come  next  to  their  natural  off- 
spring— Reversions.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  holders  of  situa- 
tions, to  which  large  emoluments  and  no  duties  were  attached,  should 
not  Only  wish  to  preserve  them  during  their  lives,  but  also,  if  possible, 
transmit  them  to  their  relatives  and  friends  after  death :  hence  originated 
grants  in  reversion.  Another  reason,  however,  may  be  assigned; 
ministers  not  having  situations  in  sufficient  abundance  to  satisfy  all  their 
adherents,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  them  by  anticipation.  Those  for  whom 
they  could  not  immediately  provide,  they  satisfied  by  obtaining  grants 
from  the  king,  making  them  the  heirs  of  places  at  the  death  of  the 
present  possessors.  Sometimes  these  reversions  were  granted  to  two  or 
three  persons  at  once ;  first  to  one,  and  if  he  or  she  should  die,  to 
another ;  and  if  he  or  she  should  die,  to  another ;  in  this  way  have  faNeen 
granted  most  of  the  places  on  the  Irish  establishment  for  sixty  or  seventy 
years  to  come,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  legal  sinecures  in 
England. 

The  absurdity  of  this  practice  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ridiculous  than  to  appoint  persons  to  offices  who  were,  perhaps, 
yet  in  the  nursery,  and  of  whose  future  capabilities  it  was  impoesible 
to  have  any  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  many  of  these  reversionary  situ- 
ations had  no  duties  attached  to  them,  and,  of  course,  it  could  not  be  of 
much  importance  by  whom  they  were  discharged. 

From  the  large  emoluments  of  Sinecures,  and  the  granting  them  in 
reversion,  have  originated  some  ludicrous  incongruities.  Many  noble 
lords  and  their  sons,  right  honourable  and  honourable  gentlemen,  fill 
the  offices  of  clerks,  tide-waiters,  harbour-masters,  searchers,  gaugers, 
packers,  craners,  wharfingers,  prothonotaries,  and  other  degrading  situ- 
ations. Some  of  these  offices  are  £lled  by  women  and  some  by  chil- 
dren. The  Countess  of  Mansfield  receives  £1000  a  year  from  the 
Barbadoes  planters ;  and  the  duchess  dowager  of  Manchester  £2928 
a-year,  as  late  collector  of  the  customs  outwards!  Not  long  since 
a  right  honourable  lady,  a  baroness,  was  sweeper  of  the  Slall  in 
the  Park ;  another  lady  was  chief  usher  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer ;   and  the  Honourable  Louisa  Browning  and  Lady  B.  Martny 
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wue  cmsias  brevium:  fome  of  tbese  <dkes»  we  aee»  firom  tbe 
Law  List,  bare  been  reoently  merged  in  and  executed  by  the  bua- 
bande  and  children  of  theee  high-born  dames.  Then  of  noble  Lorde ; 
the  Beiealbrda  hold  the  appropriate  o£kes  of  wtM^tasters^  stortkeeper^^ 
packerSf  and  cranert^  in  Ireland ;  the  Duke  of  Grafton»  and  Lorda 
EUenborough  and  Kenyon,  with  deputies  to  help,  are  clerks,  sealers, 
and  keepera  of  writs.  Lord  Henley  Is  master  in  chancery;  the 
late  lord  Walsingham  was  in  the  petty  office  of  comptroller  of 
£i8t  fruits  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  now 
located  in  India  as  goyemor-general  of  Bengal,  is  clerk  of  the  pipe,  part 
of  whose  offic:e  it  is  to  attend  or  assist  the  man  who  holds  up  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brougham's  train ! 

We  could  enumerate  a  great  many  more,  but  they  will  be  noticed  in 
our  List ;  we  shall  pass  on  to  Pensions. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  collected  from  the  various  official  returns  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  it  would  appear  there  are  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pensioners,  who  receiTO  about  £805,022  per  annum.  This  is  ex* 
elusive  of  colonial  pensions,  and  of  all  grants,  allowances,  half-pay,  and 
superannoatioiis  for  ciril,  military,  and  naval  services.  We  sub- 
join a  statement  of  the  objects  and  sources  from  which  this  vast  siun 
is  paid. 

Pensions  payable  oat  of  the  consolidated  fond  of  England  and  £ 

Ireland 495,444 

Pensions  payable  oat  of  the  hereditary  revenaea  of  the  Post  Office 

and  Excise 22,4S9 

Pensions  to  American  loyalists •  5,066 

Pensions  to  Toolonese  and  Corsican  emigrants     14,380 

Pensions  to  St.  Domingo  safferers  and  Datch  naval  officers I>830 

Pensions  to  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers  charged  on  the 

civiUist 5T,ST7« 

Court  pensions  on  the  English  civil  list,  about 05,000 

Pensions  on  the  Irish  ciyil  list,  abont 75,000 

Pensions  on  the  Scotch  ciril  list • •  S5,000 

Pensions  to  Spanish  refugees,  who  had  co-operated  with  the 

British  armies  in  the  Peninsular  war 18,040f 

Penuons  payable  out  of  the  4|  per  cent  Leeward  Island  dnties  . .  27,466 

Total  of  Pensions  ....  £866,022 


The  funds  out  of  which  pensions  are  paid  are  so  numerous  that  we 
are  not  sure,  though  we  have  all  the  official  returns  about  us,  some  of 

*  This  and  the  preceding  items  are  taken  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  Sir  H. 
PameU's  Finance  Committee,  page  67,  Session  1828. 

t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  127,  Session  ISSO.  This  item,  perhaps,  ought 
to  be  omitted,  being  only,  we  presnme,  h  temporary  allowance  to  individuals, 
nany  of  whom  had  Just  claims  on  the  hospitality  of  the  country. 
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them  bftve  not  escaped  enr  reeeerdiee.  However,  we  had  ntber  be 
under  the  mark  Uien  be  Mcneed  of  exaggeruden.  ExchniTe  of  eiiie- 
cvree»  and  the  aMllions  expended  on  objects  nearly  aa  trnjaatifiable, 
a  Pension  RoU,  in  thnea  like  theae,  to  the  amonnt  of  £805,092,  is 
enoogh  to  make  a  man  start  from  hia  seat,  eapeekdly  if  he  reflect,  for 
one  moment,  on  the  dreadful  state  of  the  lalxraring  population  of  the 
empire.  In  oar  h amble  opinion  the  salaries  of  pabltc  servants  ooght  to 
be  their  only  reward,  and  the  granting  of  pensions  is  altogether  an- 
justifiable,  nnless  for  casualties  in  the  service  of  the  country ;  but  when 
they  are  squandered  on  persons  of  whom  the  public  knows  nothing,  nor 
for  what,  they  are  an  mibeamble  grioTance.  Who,  for  instance, 
knows  any  thing  of  the  services  of  the  Giffords,  the  Cockhoms,  the 
Bathmvts,  Arbuthnots,  Hays,  Fitzhums,  and  scores  more  who  are  living: 
on  the  earnings  of  the  industrious.  Foreigners,  too,  are  on  the  Pen- 
sions List ;  men  have  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from 
America,  from  Germany,  from  France,  and  myriads  from  Scotland, 
to  eat  onr  bread,  and  devour  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  trade 
and  agriculture. 

it  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  ei  the  Pension  list ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  pensioners 
who  have  got  upon  our  backs  in  such  a  peculiar  way,  and  they  have 
such  peculiar  claims  on  national  gratitude,  that  we  must  needs  crave  the 
reader's  patience  while  we  shortly  describe  their  origin  and  preten- 
sions. 

In  the  year  1817,  there  was  a  pretty  general  call  for  retrenchment, 
and  a  Select  Committee  of  Finance,  consisting  mostly  of  placemen  and 
pensioners,  recommended  as  a  sort  of  tub  to  the  whale,  the  abolition  of 
a  few  of  the  more  obnoxious  sinecures.  Three  acts  were  accordingly 
introduced  to  abolish  certain  useless  offices ;  as  supervisor  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's printing-press,  compiler  of  the  Dublin  gazette,  master  of  the 
revels,  chief  justices  in  Eyre,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  receiver  of  the  bishop's 
rents,  and  some  others  were  to  be  abolished :  idl  which  are  subject  to 
existing  interests.  But  mark  the  sequel :  having  recommended  the 
abolition  of  these  sinecures,  the  committee  next  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  others ;  having  cut  down  the  places  without  any  duties  to  per- 
form, they  create  so  many  new  pensions  of  retirement  and  superannua- 
tions, as  actually  to  entail  a  greater  burthen  on  the  country  after  this 
mock  retrenchment  than  before ! 

With  this  view,  the  67th  Geo.  III.  c.  65 j  was  introduced.  The  act 
begins  by  reciting  that,  **  the  abolition  and  regulation  of  various  offices, 
which  deprive  the  crown  of  part  of  the  means  by  which  his  Majesty 
has  been  heretofore  enabled  to  recompense  the  service  of  persons  who 
have  held  high  and  efficient  civil  offices  ;*'  and  it  modestly  enacts,  that, 
from  henceforth  and  evermore,  all  the  high  and  low  "  efficient  public 
officers*'  of  the  country,  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  down  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  under-secretaries  of  state,  clerk  of  the 
ordnance,  first  and  second  secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  all  included, 
shall  be  supported  by  pensions  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
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This  was  telbrming  with  a  vengeaaeel  A  cMmnttoe,  appointed 
expressly  to  abolish  useless  places,  finishes  hj  recommending  the 
purchase  of  ihmo,  mid  the  esti^liiliing'  of  a  perpetual  fund  to  reward 
the  hoM^rs  therecMP;  nost  of  the  nembera  of  the  committee  them- 
leives  being  the  parties  to  be  bencrfited  by  this  adaptable  ttiode  of  retrench^ 
meat. 

This  truly  extraofdinary  Pension  Act  asaumes,  aa  a  principle,  that 
the  different  sinecures  are  the  absolnte  property  of  oar  hereditary  legis- 
lators and  their  dependents;  and  thence  concludes,  because  these 
offices  are  abolished,  they  have  a  claim  to  bo  provided  for  in  some  other 
way.  '*  Hero  is  a  considerable  mass  of  properly/'  they  say,  "  taken 
from  our  grasp,  and  it  tnnst  be  made  np  to  us  by  eqvivaknt  pensions." 
This  18  exactly  the  principle,  and  what  nrast  tha  constitiition  of  the 
government  be  which  sanctions,  by  its  authority,  so  monstrous  an 
assumption? 

What  right  had  these  "  high  and  efficient  public  men"  to  compensa^ 
tioQ  at  all  ?  The  sinecures  wore  abuses,  and  they  ought  to  have  been 
swept  away  without  equivalent.  If  other  classes  are  injured  by  reform 
or  improvement,  what  compensation  do  they  receive  for  their  loss?  Hie 
workman  anfTers  by  the  substitntion  of  machinery,  tho  merchant  and 
nanafacturer  by  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce,  and  the  fkrmer  by  alter- 
ations of  tho  currency ;  but  they  r«oeive  no  equivalent ;  no  fund  is 
provided  to  make  up  tiie  loss  of  Uieiv  capital  and  indistry.  How  many 
individuals  have  been  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  ; 
yet  no  one  thinks  of  making  up  the  loss  of  tine  sufferers.  No  one 
thinks  of  establishing  a  perpetual  fund  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
stocking-weavers,  printers,  cloth-dreasers*  or  coach-pnyprietors :  no  one 
wouki  think  of  compensating  the  losa  of  the  pubK^ans  and  brewers,  from 
the  throwing'  open  of  the  beer  trade.  Yet  the  rights  of  all  these  classes 
are  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  pensioners  and  sinecurists.  They  have  all 
veiled  interests  in  their  pursuits ;  they  have  all  served  apprenticeships 
or  laid  out  their  capital :  and  if  the  sacrifice  of  their  property  be  a  pub- 
lic good,  they  are  as  much  entitled  to  compensation  as  the  ^'  high  and 
efficient  public  men.*' 

Absurd  as  the  principle  is,  it  pervades  the  whole  i^slem :  all  abuses 
ture  private  property,  and  yom  cannot  reform  them  without  mising  an 
outcry  that  the  interests  of  some  dass  or  other  are  violated.  If  you 
meddle  with  tithe,  you  are  violating  the  property  of  the  church.  If  you 
attempt  reform  in  courts  of  justice,  you  are  attacking  the  emoluments 
and  patronage  of  the  judktal  classes.  If  you  attack  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs, you  are  accused  of  invading  the  property  of  the  aristocracy. 
And,  lastly,  if  you  touch  sinecures,  they  are  the  property  of  onr  **  high 
and  efficient  public**  men. 

Under  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  reform ;  there  can  be  only 
transformation  of  abuse ;  you  can  only  transmute  a  sinecure  into  a  pen- 
sion, or  an  enormous  salary  into  a  superannuation ;  b«t,  as  to  extirpate 
ing  the  evil  altogether,  it  is  chimerical.    That  can  only  be  done  by  a 
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reformed  Psiliament,  which  shall  have  no  Tasted  interests  in  the  aboieB 
it  undertakes  to  remore. 

Having  explained  the  origin  and  principle  of  the  Pension  Ad,  let  u 
next  glance  at  some  of  the  worthies  who,  up  to  this  time,  under  the 
designation  of  "  high  and  efficient  public  men,"  have  fastened  thdr 
greedj  talons  on  the  earnings  of  the  industrious.  First  on  the  list  ii 
Lord  Sidmouth,  £3000  a  year  for  life :  his  lordship,  besides,  has  Rich* 
mond-pai^  Lodge,  and  for  many  years  has  been  reoeiring,  as  deputj- 
ranger,  from  £1000  to  £2000  per  annum,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  crown  lands.  The  sinecure  of  clerk  of  the  pells  was  many  jean 
held  by  his  son ;  and  there  are  sereral  other  Addingtons  in  the  oburdi, 
and  on  foreign  missions.  Altogether  £5000  a  year  may  be  pot  down 
as  the  reward  of  the  famous  circular,  the  memorable  letter  oftktuiks, 
to  the  Manchester  magistrates,  for  the  massacre  of  the  16th  of  August, 
and  other  high  and  efficient  public  services  of  Henry  Vieoount  Sid- 
mouth. 

The  next  is  the  honourable  Robert  Ward  £1000,  late  auditor  of  the 
civil  list,  we  believe,  and  who  has  run  through  various  ranks  and  degrees 
as  clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  M.P.  for  Haslemere,  &c.  This  gentleman 
IS  only  to  receive  half  hi^  pension,  if  he  hold  office  of  less  annual  Talue 
than  twice  its  amount. 

llie  right  honourable  Henry  Goulboum  £2000,  the  Duke's  luminoiu 
and  most  efficient  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  follows  a  Mr. 
Hamilton  £1000,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  unless  he  be  a  late  consol 
or  clerk  of  the  Treasury.  Afterwards  we  have  Hiomaa  Peregrine 
Courtenay,  M.P.  for  Totness,  colonial  agent  for  the  Ci^  of  Good 
Hope,  and  late  secretary  of  the  India  Board.  This  is  the  '*  family  man,^ 
with  a  wife  and  fourteen  children,  for  whom  Canning  once  made  so  melt- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse ; — they  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  Mr.  Courtenay  is  the  cousin  of  a  peer — let  him  be  put  down 
for  £1000,  and  his  sons  have  the' first  vacancies  in  the  Mint,  the  Trea- 
sury, or  Exchequer ! 

Now,  right  honourable  John  Wilson  Croker,  come  forth ;  don't  be 
ashamed  ;  who  can  begrudge  any  thing  to  the  paymaster  of  the  widows' 
charity,  and  a  twenty-one  years'  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
£3000  per  annum.  Put  John  down  for  £1500  a  year. for  life — bat 
stop;  do  not  let  him  receive,  his  pension,  any  more  than  his  brother 
pamphleteer.  Peregrine  Courtenay,  if  he  hold  offices  yielding  £3000  a 
year. 

Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  we  congratnlate  yon ;  enrolled  among  the  higb 
and  efficient  public  men ;  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  £3600 
a  year,  and  a  pension  for  life  of  £1000  a  year.  Mr.  Pianta,  you  are 
a  happy  man ;  your  calling  and  election  are  sure,  and  you  are  now 
placed  beyond  the  risk  of  accident,  by  *'  flood  or  fieki."  Next  to 
Castor  and  Pollux,  whom  you  have  so  good  a  right  to  follow,  you  bare 
been  one  of  the  most  humble  and  industrious  labourers  in  the  borough 
vineyard. 
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We  pass  over  Canning  and  HoskisBon  ;  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
each  was  down  for  £3000 ;  they  were  amongst  the  most  greedy  and  au- 
dacions  of  cormptioniBts ;  hnt  they  are  gone  to  their  audit  elsewhere ; — 
not,  however,  without  leaving  long  trails  of  calamities  hehind,  of  which 
more  hereafter. 

Next  is  a  Hobhouse  £1000;  but  we  pass  over  him  also  to  come  to 
the  last  and  greatest  of  our  *'  high  and  efficient  public  men/'  the  right 
honourable  Lord  Bexley.  How  ought  a  statesman  like  this  to  be  re- 
warded: the  great  Sieur  Vansittart,  the  steadfast  coadjutor  of  the 
"  Thunderer,"  the  astounding  financier,  the  man  of  infinite  resource, 
who,  in  the  period  of  our  greatest  tribulations,  did,  by  the  mere  force  of 
native  genius,  make  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  equal  to  a  guinea,  when 
the  former  was  depreciated  thirty  per  cent  Put  Nicholas  down  for 
£3000  a  year  for  life,  and  make  him  a  Lord  ! 

Here  ends  the  muster-roll  of  high  and  efficient  public  men.  "  There 
are  other  names ;  but  these  are  enough  to  illustrate  the  application  of 
the  Pension  Act  of  1817,  and  the  supplementary  act  to  it  in  1825,  and 
which  acts  ought  to  have  been  long  since  repealed  by  the  Whig 
miniBtzy. 

There  is  another  description  of  pensioners  whom  we  must  shortly 
touch— the  noble  and  learned  lords:— Here  is  Lord  Eldon  still  preying 
upon  us,  at  the  rate  of  £4000  a  year.  Surely  £15,000  a  year,  and 
upwards,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  disposition 
naturally  parsimonious,  afforded  the  means  of  making  a  comfortable 
provisioQ^for  old  age.  Lord  Manners,  another  ex-chancellor,  draws 
£3,892  a-year ;  Wynford  £3,756.  Then  there  is  lord  Tenteiden  im- 
pending, and  Bayley  and  others  menace  us  in  the  distance.  L3aid- 
hurst  for  a  time  hung  out  a  flag  of  distress,  but,  after  receiving 
£505  :  14  :  11^  {Finance  AccountSy  p.  122)  as  temporary  relief,  he 
retreated  into  die  court  of  Exchequer.  Brougham,  or  his  friends  for 
him,  have  put  in  a  claim  for  £6,000  as  a  retiring  pension,— but  avast 
there,  good  lord  !  Surely  such  doings  must  have  an  end !  At  this 
rate  the  whole  Bar  may  file  through  the  judgeships,  and  come  upon 
OS,  after  a  quarter's  service,  for  pensions  for  life,  each  of  which,  at  the 
present  rate  of  labourers'  wages,  would  maintain  eight  hundred  persons. 

COMPENSATIONS    AND   RETIRED    ALLOWANCES. 

A  most  indefensible  principle  has  long  been  acted  upon  by  the  Grovem- 
ment, — namely,  if  a  person  has  only  once  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
had  the  fingering  of  the  public  money,  he  shall  for  ever  after  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  purse.  It  is  exactly  the  principle  of  the  poor- 
l&WB ;  let  a  man  obtain  a  settlement,  and  he  thenceforward  claims  sub- 
sistence from  the  parish,  and  let  a  placeman  once  get  into  a  govern- 
ment office,  and  he  immediately,  and  for  ever,  sets  up  the  pauper's 
claim  of  being  fed  and  clothed  at  the  charge  of  the  community. 

Exactly  upon  this  principle  was  framed  the  infamous  Act  of  1817  ; 
most  of  the  pensions,  we  have  seen,  were  granted  conditionally ;  pro- 
dded the  parties  were  not  in  office,   then  they  should  receive  their 
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£1000,  £1500,  or  £3000  per  annum,  as  a  trifling  aibwaace,  to  keep 
the  poor  creatures  from  starving  while  unemployed  !  What  a  pity  such 
old  and  fisdthful  servants  should  perish  of  hunger,  especially  as  they 
could  not  possibly  have  had  an  opportunity,  from  the  lowness  of  their 
wages,  to  lay  up  a  store  for  a  rainy  day  !  Still  we  like  even-handed 
justice  to  all  mankind.  Many  object  to  that  mode  of  administertag  the 
poor  laws,  which  allows  a  labourer  in  health  and  strength  his  parish- 
pay,  merely  because  he  happens  to  he  out  of  work.  But  why  not 
extend  the  same  rule  to  state  paupers  ?  Why  should  such  able*hodied 
men  as  Croker,  Planta,  and  Courtenay  entail  upon  the  industrious 
classes  such  heavy  rates,  merely  because  they  are  just  new  in  want  of 
a  job? 

The  practice  of  granting  compensations  and  retiring  allowances  is 
just  as  indefensible  as  granting  pensions.  We  have  now  before  us  two 
official  returns  of  the  session  of  1 830,  the  hare  titles  of  which  are  enough 
to  make  one  sick  :  one  is— '^  Returns  of  all  Persons  who  receive  Com- 
pensation Allowances  for  the  loss  of  their  Offices  until  otherwi$e  pro^ 
videdfor;"  the  other  a  *^  Return  of  the  Number  of  Clerks  and  Officers 
who  have  been  sup£RaknuaT£D,  and  who  have  been  again  introduced 
into  the  service/* 

What  practices  are  these  ?  on  what  principle  can  they  be  justified  ? 
A  merchant  or  banker  retires  from  business,  reduces  his  establishment, 
or  is  forced  into  the  Gazette^  by  alterations  in  the  currency,   .<»*  eom- 
mercial  vicissitudes,  and  what  compensation  does  he  give  to  his  clerks 
and  servants  thrown  out  of  employment  ?     None :  nor  do  Uiejr  expect 
any,  having  previously  received  salaries  equivalent  to  the  value  of  Uieir 
services.     Let  us  revert  to  our  former  illustration ;  suppose  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  machine,  a  certain  manufacture  ean  be  carried  en 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  and,  of  course,  the  public  be  benefited  by  its  sub- 
stitution for  manual  labour,  owing  to  tlie  less  price  at  which  they  cookl 
obtain  the  manufactured  articles.     Again ;  suppose  that,  by  eome  new 
mode  of  managing  the  business  of  government,  a  number  of  offices  may 
be  abolished,  and,  of  course,  their  salaries  saved  to  the  oonunvnity. 
Here,  then,  are  two  cases  exactly  similar ;  in  one,  a  number  of  working 
people  are  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and,  in  the  other,  a  niBttber  of 
the  officers  of  government.     The  public  is  benefited  alike  in  both  cases : 
in  one,  by  saving  of  salaries ;  and,  in  the  other,  by  the  less  price  at 
which  it  purchases  commodities.     But  how  differently  these  two  classes 
of  sufferers  have  been  treated.    One  receives  a  pension  or  compensation, 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  his  salary ;  and  the  other  is  suffered  to  perish 
for  want  of  employment,  and  his  privations  a^ravated  hy  contdbuting 
to  the  maintenance  of  persons  whose  claims  at  all  events  are  not  greater 
than  his  own. 

The  same  gross  injustice  is  perpetrated  in  lord  Brougham's  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  Act.  Under  this  act,  the  monstrous  sinecures  of  patentee 
of  bankrupts  and  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  held  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thur- 
low,  and  yielding  £l  1 ,000  a-year,  are  abolished  ;  but  then  the  reverend 
sinecurist  is  to  be  compensated  during  his  natural  life  by  an  equivalent 
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anmiitj,  payable  out  of  bankrupt  estates.  This  is  not  the  worst  part  of 
the  arrangement.  Lord  Eldon  had  granted  these  valuable  sinecures  in 
reversion  to  his  son,  William  Henry  John  Scott,  or  William  Henry 
Scott,  (for  with  admirable  precision  he  is  called  by  holh  names  in  the 
52d  clauee  of  the  statute,)  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Thurlow ;  and  thus 
during  two  lives  the  puUic  will  have  to  pay  £11,000  per  annum, 
without  eyen  the  pretext  of  service,  and  when  these  lives  drc^,  probably 
some  device  will  be  hit  upon  for  inserting  a  third,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Dead  Weight  and  other  government  annuities  are  perpetuated. 
Even  the  commisaioners  of  bankrupts,  many  of  whom  had  only  just 
finished  eating  their  commons,  and  whose  veiy  names  were  offensive  as 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  sponging,  imbecUe,  and  parasitical — even 
these  are  to  receive  pensions  for  life.  '  And  last,  and  not  least,  the 
purse-bearer  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  be  compensated  by  an  equi- 
valent life  annuity.  Only  think  of  this,  the  lord  chancellor  having  a 
purse  or  sack-bearer  to  carry  his  fees — just  as  if  we  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Henries  or  Edwards,  and  such  a  contrivance  as  bank  notes  had 
never  been  heard  of.  Really  we  are  startled  at  the  Gothic  barbarisms  of 
the  system  at  every  turn,  whether  we  look  into  the  law-courts,  the 
Exchequer,  the  royal  household,  or  the  Church  Establishment,  and  we 
almost  despair  of  ever  seeing  it  brought  into  usefulness  and  symmetry. 

Much  as  we  desire  to  see  legal  reforms,  we  had  rather  they  were  altoge- 
ther postponed  than  accompanied  with  such  interminable  incumbrances. 
A  bill  b  now  in  the  bouse  for  abolishing  fines  and  recoveries,  but  a  long 
train  of  vested  interests  and  expectances  are  to  be  satisfied  and  compen- 
sated before  it  can  be  carried.  Our  opinion  is,  we  had  better  stop  at  once 
than  proceed  at  tJliis  rate;  we  are  evidently  in  a  slough,  and  the  further 
^'e  go,  the  deeper  we  are  in  the  mire.  It  is  obviously  better  policy  to 
leave  abuses  in  a  state  of  sufferance  than  to  sanction  their  existence  by 
act  f)i  parliament. 

It  was  ohiefly  by  a  profuse  grant  of  pensions  and  compensations  to 
the  members  of  the  Irish  parliament — which  immaculate  body  Mr. 
0*Connell  is  so  anxious  to  see  revived — that  Mr.  Pitt,  through  the  agency 
of  lord  Castkreagh  and  marquis  Cornwallis,  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
the  Union.  From  page  488,  it  appears  that  more  than  £75,000  is 
annually  paid  to  persons  for  the  loss  of  office,  in  consequence  of  that 
legislative  movement.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  relates  that,  "  Among 
other  curious  claims  for  Union  compensations,  appears  one  from  the 
Lord-lieutenant's  rut-catcher  at  the  castle,  for  decrease  of  employ- 
ment; another  from  the  necessary-woman  of  the  privy  council  of 
England  for  the  increased  trouble  in  her  department ;  with  numerous 
others  of  the  same  quality."  Besides  compensations,  there  was  super- 
added a  liberal  grant  of  peerages,  and  £1,500,000  was  raised  to 
compensate  refractory  members  for  loss  of  boroughs;  Lords  Ely, 
Shannon,  Clanmorris,  Belvidere,  and  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  received 
£143,000,  the  first  noblemen  being  paid  £90,000  for  their  six 
members ! 

It  is,  however,  to  the  fatal  wars  of  the  Aristocracy  we  are  principally 
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indebted  for  the  immense  number  of  compensations,  as  well  as  every 
other  national  calamity.  The  rast  extent  of  our  establishments,  during 
the  period  of  hostilities,  and  their  reduction  since  the  peace,  has  made 
one  very  considerable  portion  of  the  community  sinecure  dependents  on 
the  other  for  support ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  now  bar- 
thened,  in  providing  for  non-effective  services,  is  almost  incredible. 

It  appears  from  the  inquiries  of  Sir  H.  Pameirs  committee,  that  the 
non-effective  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  costs  the  country 
£4,904,499  a-year ;  while  the  effective  of  the  same  costs  £15,616,354 : 
so  that  nearly  one-third,  or  thirty-three  per  cent.,  is  paid  for  no  manner 
of  service  whatever.  Again,  in  the  civil  departments  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, the  sum  of  £4,371,000  is  paid  for  salaries,  and  other  effective 
services ;  and  £440,000  for  compensations,  and  other  non-effective  ser- 
vices, the  latter  being  actually  one-tenth  part  of  the  former.* 

Such  a  monstrous  system  could  never  have  g^wn  up,  except  under 
a  most  negligent  and  lavish  administration,  directly  interested  in  the 
corruptions  it  tolerated.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  examples  of  the  most 
shameless  abuses,  in  granting  compensations  and  retired  allowances. 
The  attempts  to  listen  the  sons  of  Earl  Bathurst  and  Lord  Melville 
on  the  public,  under  these  denominations,  must  be  still  remembered. 
In  the  official  returns,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  find  Mr.  Penn,  a 
clerk  of  the  customs,  was  superannuated  upon  £750  a-year  for  his  im- 
portant services;  but  though  superannuated  for  the  customs,  he  was 
made  agent  for  Ceylon,  at  a  salary  of  £1050.  In  1822,  Alfred  John- 
son>  agent-victualler  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  retired  on  a  pension  of 
£400,  and  reappeared  in  1826  as  secretary  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  at  Plymouth.  Thomas  Alexander,  store-keeper  at  Martinique, 
was  superannuated  in  1815,  at  £175  a-year,  and  just  ten  years  after 
debouched  again  as  store-keeper  at  Mauritius,  at  £400  salary. f 

Of  those  who  are  receiving  compensations  until  otherwise  provided 
fir,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  specimens.  Henry  Hallam,  Esq. 
late  commissioner  of  stamps,  £500  a-year ;  Charles  Jolly,  examiner  of 
taxes,  £230 ;  J.  D.  Smith,  landing  waiter,  £375 ;  Alexander  Cleg- 
horn,  inspector  of  imports,  £416 ;  John  Hughes,  an  unattached  bar- 
rack-master, £182 ;  W.  R.  Marshall,  clerk  of  survey,  Woolwich,  £450 ; 
Pierce  Edgecumbe,  clerk,  Chatham -yard,  £416.  Separately  these 
pro  tempore  allowances  are  not  of  much  consequence ;  but  when  the 
number  of  them  comes  to  be  considerable,  it  raises  the  total  amount  to 
a  serious  sum.  After]  all,  it  is  not  clerks  and  other  small  fry  whom 
we  first  wish  to  see  cut  down  ;  it  is  the  great  consumers  of  taxes — the 
high  Aristocracy,  who,  with  extensive  domains,  enjoy  valuable  sinecures, 
and  receive  enormous  salaries,  and  especially  such  pensioners  as  Hldon, 
Bexley,  Grenville,  Wynford,  Sidmouth,  and  others  of  that  calibre, 
whom  we  desire  to  see  curtailed. 


*  Third  Report  on  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  ;   Parliamentary 
Papers,  yot  v.  Sess.  1828. 
t  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  4S0,  Sess.  18S0. 
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af  Inquiry. — ^These  fonn  a  numeroiu  and  borthen- 
MMiie  daasy  most  of  them  receiving  aalviefl  of  from  £1000  to  £1500. 
They  are  a  sort  of  servants  of  servants ;  being  set  on  foot  by  those 
who  ought  to  bfll  the  servants  of  the  people,  to  do  the  work  whioh 
they  themselves  have  been  deputed  to  perform.  The  ostensible  ofajeets 
of  most  of  the  commissions  now  in  operation  are,  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  and  judicial  administration,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  public 
cbaritiesy  die  national  records,  the  duties,  salaries,  and  emoluments 
in  courts  of  justice  in  Ireland,  the  management  in  certain  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  state  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. The  labours  of  some  commissions,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results ;  others  have  been  in- 
stituted merely  as  pretexts  for  jobs,  to  extort  more  plunder  fxmn  the 
people.  The  unpaid  services  of  parliamentary  committees  have  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  form  of  inquiry,  to  the  exposition  and 
amendment  of  puUic  abuses. 


SALARIES  AND  PENSIONS  EXCEEDING  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS. 

Great  as  are  the  salaries,  pensions,  and  emoluments  of  individuals,  it 
must  be  constantly  home  in  mind  that  these  constitute  the  smallest  part 
of  the  advantages,  or  perhaps  we  may  term  it  corruptive  influence,  to 
which  oflicial  men  are  exposed.    The  most  important,  the  most  seduc- 
tive, and  most  tempting  adjuncts  to  public  offices  of  the  higher  grade 
are  the  vast  patronage,  the  power   and  personal  consideration  they 
confer  on  the  possessors.     In  tliis  consists  tKe  great  difference  between 
government  employments  and   the  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce. 
There  are,  vra  doubt  not,  individual  merchants  and  manufocturers  who 
<lo — or  at  least  have — realized  an  annual  profit  equal  to  the  salaries  of  a 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  even 
the  Lord  Chancellor.     But  observe  the  diffisrence  in  their  respective 
situations;  observe  the  dassling  and  glittering  elevaticm  of  the  state 
fonctionaries ;  observe  the  good  things  they  have  at  their  disposal — the 
l^enefices,  bishoprics,  commissionersMps  of  customs  and  excise;   the 
clerkships,  registrarships,  and  secretaryships,  worth  from  £1000  to 
£10,000  a-year — ^and  think  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these  splen- 
did gifts  for  enriching  their  families  and  friends — and  thii^,  too,  of  the 
delightful  incense  of  adulation  and  obsequiousness  the  dispensers  of 
Bttcb  favours  must  inhale,  and  of  the  host  of  fawning  sycophants,  ex- 
pectants, and  dependents,  they  must  every  where  raise  up  around  them. 
Here  ere  the  real  sweets  of  office,  the  delicious  flavour  of  which  can 
never  be  tasted  by  a  mercantile  man,  however  successful  in  his  vocation. 
What  is  it  which  makes  individuals  seek  anxiously  to  be  placed  in 
^  magistracy,  or  sacrifice  a  fortnne  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
f>Miis  ?    It  ie  not  the  direct  salary  or  emoluments,  for  there  are  none  ; 
it  is  the  power  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  power,  and  the  personal  con- 

2  K 
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sideration  it  gives.  A  directonhip  in  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  the 
East- India  Company  is  comparatively  unprofi table,  except  from  opening* 
a  wide  field  for  valuable  appoiiftments  and  individual  influence.  Bat  if 
objects  like  these  can  rouse  up  to  an  intense  degree  human  cupidity, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  excited  by  a  chance  of  obtaining  the  great 
prizes  of  state,  which  yield  not  only  great  direct  emolument,  but  bound- 
less patronage,  and  an  authority  and  pageantry  almost  regal ! 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  salaries  of  civil  and  jadicial  officers,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  they  form  only  a  single  element 
in  the  multifarious  advantages  of  their  situations.  The  patronage  of 
most  public  officers  would  be  ample  remuneration ;  and  were  it  limited 
to  that  alone,  we  have  no  apprehension  there  would  be  a  dearth  of 
candidates  for  official  employments,  no  more  than  there  are  for  the 
magistracy,  shrievalties,  custos  rotulorum,  lord  lieutenancies,  and  other 
unpaid  services. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  these  observations  from  reflecting  on  a 
singular  public  document  before  us,  and  of  the  contents  of  which  we 
shall  give  the  reader  some  account.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  place- 
men and  pensioners  generally ;  we  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the 
highest  class,  whose  emoluments  excee(^£lOOO  per  annum^  and  of  which 
a  return  has  been  made  to  parliament.*  Why  Sir  James  Graham  re- 
stricted his  motion  to  tax  and  fee-eaters  of  the  transcendental  order,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture ;  perhaps  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Whig  ministry 
to  make  £1000  the  maximum  of  official  remuneration,— a  proposition 
which  the  community  would  hail  with  great  thankfulness  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  blows  ever  aimed  at  sinecurism,  deputyships,  and  aristo- 
crat idlers.  Our  opinion  indeed  is  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
emoluments  of  no  public  officer  ought  to  exceed  £1000 ;  few  persons 
with  higher  incomes  will  work,  and  they  only  tend  to  generate  a  taste 
for  luxury,  equipage,  club-houses,  gambling,  and  the  frivolities  and  dis- 
sipation of  fashionable  life. 

To  come,  however,  to  an  analysis  of  the  return  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  It  comprises  95b  individuals  whose  incomes  amount  to 
£2, 1 6 1 ,927 ,  averaging  £226 1  each ;  there  are  forty 'two  persons  whose 
incomes  are  not  less  than  £5000  each,  and  whose  united  incomes 
amount  to  £339,809;  and  there  are  eleven  individuals  whose  incomes 
are  not  less  than  £10,000  each,  and  who  altogether  receive  £139,817 
per  annum.  Of  the  whole  956  names  the  following  is  a  classification, 
showing  the  total  income  of  the  several  classes,  and  the  averag^e  income 
of  each  individual. 


*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  23,  Session  1830-1. 
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Classification  of  956  Placemen  and  Pensioners  whose  Salaries^ 
Profits f  Pay^  Fees,  and  Emoluments  exceeded f  January  5,  1830, 
£1000  per  Annum* 

No.  or  Toui  Avenig* 

Officers.  Description.  Emoluments.  Income. 

850  Ciril  Officers £698,803  ••..  £1907 

50  Court  of  Chancery 137^16  ....  2744 

112  King's  Bench  and  other  Judicial  Officers. •  S88,S51  ....  3023 

100  Ambassadors  and  Consuls 256,780  ••••  2567 

134  MUitary  Officers 240,847  ....  1704 

36  Ordnance  and  Artillery 50,155  ....  1390 

10  Naval  Officers S0,SS5  ....  2076 

147  Colonial  Officers 378,006  ....  8678 

8  Officers  of  the  House  of  Commons 90, 649  ....  9667 

The  lawyers  evidently  profit  most  by  the  syBtem ;  their  average  emo- 
luments exceed  those  of  any  other  class ;  the  civilians  of  all  classes  are 
better  remunerated  than  the  military;  and  the  officers  of  the  army 
rather  better  than  those  of  the  navy.  The  worst  paid  are  employes  in 
the  Ordnance ;  this  branch  of  the  service  requiring  men  of  science  and 
application,  is  not  sought  afler  by  the  great  families,  and  hence  we 
observe  the  working  of  our  aristocratical  government  in  this  department 
as  in  every  other ;  the  most  meritorious  and  arduous  duty  not  being 
performed  by  the  Oligarchy  and  their  dependents,  it  is  rewarded  by  the 
fewest  number  and  least  valuable  prizes. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  averaging  the  incomes  of  public  functionaries 
that  we  see  the  iniquities  of  the  System  in  its  most  conspicuous  light. 
In  the  state,  as  in  the  church,  the  most  flagprant  abuse  consists  in  pl^' 
TalitieSy  in  the  power  which  individuab  of  title,  influence,  and  con- 
nexion have  to  heap  upon  themselves,  families,  and  friends,  a  multiplicity 
of  offices.  Next  to  this  abuse  is  that  of  patronage.  We  know  that  the 
<lirect  income  of  a  lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  a  secretary  of  state,  is  very 
<^nsider^ble,  and  that  of  a  lord  chief  justice  or  lord  chancellor  is  eiio&- 
fooQs;  but  what  is  that  to  the  value  of  their  patronage.  All  their 
immense  patronage  is  so  much  direct  revenue,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
applied  as  such  in  making  provisions  for  sons,  Bons*in-law,  and  cdlaterals. 
We  might  cite  the  Bathursts,  Manners,  Abbotts,  Scotts,  and  others ; 
but  we  think  the  subject  has  been  already  sufficiently  illustrated,  and 
further  proof  will  be  found  in  our  Place  and  Pension  List. 

Of  all  classes  who  prey  on  the  community  the  lawyers  require  to  be 
<iu>st  narrowly  watched.  By  the  classification  above  it  is  evident  they 
bave  contrived  to  have  more  sumptuous  pickings  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  employ^,  official,  military,  or  naval.  They  are  talkers  by 
profession,  and  the  gih  of  tongues  enables  them  to  set  forth  their  claims 
snd  withstand  reduction  of  emolument  with  superior  effect  and  cl»- 
''^^i^*  The  claim  for  legal  fees  has  been  a  principal  obstacle  to  judicial 
reform,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  most  extravi^ant  concessions  this 
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obstacle  has  been  sunnoiinted.    The  lavish  settlement  for  the  siiiecures 
in  eqaity  under  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Act  we  have  before  noticed.     It 
has  been  the  same  in  the  common  law  courts.     Under  the  1  Will.  IV. 
c.  58,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  ascertain  the  Tahie  of  legal  fees 
received  in  the  superior  courts,  and  &\  a  rate  of  compensation  for  them 
according  to  their  average  amount  in  the  ten  preceding  years.     But  it, 
was  found  on  inquiry  that  several  fees  and  emoluments  had  been  received 
in  the  courts,  the  legality  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  determine.     Here 
then  was  a  case  of  doubt,  and  the  question  was,  who  were  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  the  public  or  the  profession,     llie  **  Guardians  of  the 
Public  Purbb*'  certainly  ought  to  have  guarded  the  weal  of  the  former ; 
but  they  did  not.     Under  tiie  same  legal  intelligence,  we  presume,  as 
that  which  advised  the  continuance  of  the  payment  of  the  Rnaso- Dutch 
loan,  another  act  was  passed  the  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  35,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  all  fees,  whether  legal  or  extortionate,  which  had  arisen 
or  been  received  within  the  preceding  fifty  years,  should  be  allowed  by 
the  commissioners.    Further,  if  any  more  doubts  arose  as  to  tbe  legality 
or  reasonableness  of  such  fees,  to  whom  does  the  reader  imagine  the 
commissioners  were    to    refer? — ^To  the  lords  of   the    treasury,   to 
Mr.  Gordon,  or  to  some  other  impartial  tribunal  perhaps — No !  by  all 
that  is  inept  and  ridiculous,  they  were  to  refer  to  the  judges  of  the  court 
in  which  the  questionable  fees  had  been  received,  and  by  whom  the  fee- 
gatherers  are  appointed ! 

REBUCTIONS    OF   THE    WHIG    MINISTRY. 

It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  our  nature  to  praise  than  to  bbme,  and 
we  regret  the  subject  of  this  section  is  not  more  copioos.  From  some 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  w«  were  led  to  ix^r  tlie  Whigs  had 
effected  great  things  in  the  public  departments ;  but  on  examining  more 
authentic  sources  of  information  we  find  that  all  they  have  efiected  is, 
to  adopt  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Foroee,  a 
mere  fiea-bite.  It  is  only  by  a  general  reduction,  as  contended  at  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter,  of  one-third  or  other  fractional  part  in 
ail  public  salaries,  pensions,  fees,  and  ewolomentB,  that  any  material 
improvement  can  be  accomplished.  Next  to  this,  a  plan  of  direct 
taxatkm  ought  to  be  snbstitiited  for  the  expensive,  trampery,  and 
inquisitorial  fiscal  system  matured  under  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  sneceeson. 
We  have  before  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  shall  leave  it  to  proceed  to 
our  more  immediate  object. 

First,  it  appears  that  the  sakry  of  the  Lord  Chanodlor  k  to  be 
reguUtedf  but  it  is  not  said  it  is  to  he  reduced.  We  affirm,  bewef^r, 
St  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  greatly  too.  It  is  monstroos  that  a  msn 
who,  perhaps,  the  day  before  was  squabbling  at  the  circuit  mees,  or 
}4eading  some  paltry  cause  for  a  five-guinea  fee,  ahoold  be  at  oeoe 
thrust  into  an  office  worth  £15,000  a  year.  It  is  an  income  enough  for 
a  Kiwo,  and  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for  a  king's  clerk.  The  salaritf 
4>f  the  other  equity  judges,  as  also  of  the  judges  of  the  common  Isw 
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coortB^  ought  ill  to  be  reduced;  tliey  lire  enonnoQely  too  high|  9nA 
wholly  uneuited  to  the  times. 

The  salary  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  to  be  continued  at  £5000 
per  annum,  but  if  the  office  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer,  the  salary  of  the  latter  is  to  be  reduced  one-half, 
making  the  net  income  of  the  two  £7500.  Here  not  a  farthing  is 
given  up,  but  a  contingent  saving  may  be  effected  by  the  Whig,  sue- 
cessors  in  office,  for  whose  benefit  no  doubt  this  admirable  arrango^eent 
is  intended.  ^ 

The  salary  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  b  £5,398  :  it  is  to  be 
reduced  to  £5000  net — Here,  John  Bull,  £398  is  saved — take  it  and 
be  thankful ! 

The  junior  lords  of  the  Treasury  are  paid  £1220  each  :  they  are  to  be 
reduced  to  £1200 — Here,  John,  is  a  whole  twenty  pounds  saved. 
This  is  economy  at  any  rate.  Upon  my  word  this  is  cutting  away  right 
and  left  in  grand  style  !  But  here  follows  something  more  sobstantkd. 
The  joint  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  are  to  receive  £2500  in  lieu  of 
£3500;  the  three  principal  secretaries  of  State  £5000  in  lieu  of 
£6000;  and  the  under-secretaries  of  State  £1500  in  lieu  of  £2000.  My 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  is  to  receive  £2000,  by  which  £840 :  17 : 4 
is  saved — ^a  sum  not  to  be  sneezed  at  in  these  times,  and  for  which 
many  a  man  would  be  truly  thankful.  My  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  is  my 
Lord  Grey's  son-in-law,  is  to  receive  the  net  income  of  his  predecessor  in 
office :  but  lord  Durham  is  a  noble-minded  man,  and  has  declined  receiving 
any  salary.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  be  reduced  from  £5000  to 
£4500 ;  the  first  secretary  from  £3000  to  £2000,  with  an  addition  of 
£500  after  five  years'  service.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  junior  lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  income  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
to  be  reduced  f^m  £5000  to  £3500 ;  that  of  the  paid  commissioners 
from  £1500  to  £1200;  and  that  of  the  secretary  from  £1500  to  £1200. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  net  salary  of  £20Q0, 
which  is  enough  during  peace,  when  standing  armies  are  unlawful. 
The  redactions  at  the  Ordnance  Board  are  too  meagre  to  merit  special 
notice.  The  salary  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  to  be  continued,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  real  duties,  and  of  the  laborious  duties  of  Sir  F.  Freeling^ 
who  is  amply  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  £5000  a  year.  The  ranger* 
ship  of  the  parks,  a  sinecure,  to  be  abolished-  The  Master  of  the  Mint 
to  receive  £2000  in  lieu  of  £3000.  The  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
Scotland  to  receive  nothing  except  fees.  The  chief  secretary  of 
Ireland  to  receive  £5500 — a  responsible  office — but  too  highly  paid  and 
out  of  proportion  with  the  incomes  of  the  Premier  and  Home  Secretary. 
The  auditorship  of  the  Civil  List  has  been  annexed  to  the  Treasury,  by 
which  a  saving  of  £1500  a  year  has  been  efiected.  The  offices  of 
receivers  general  of  the  taxes,  except  in  the  London  district,  have  been 
abolished,  and  their  duties  annexed  to  the  offices  of  inspectors  of  taxes. 
Other  offices  abolished  or  reduced,  are  considerable ;  among  them  the 
Vice-Treasurer,  king's  Stationer,  and  Post-Master-General  in  Ireland  ; 
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the  Ueutenant-General  of  the  Ordnance  and  Clerk  of  Delmries ;  Trea- 
surer of  the  Military  College  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Military  Aaylnm ; 
sixty  inferior  offices  in  the  Post-Office  department ;  four  CommiwionerB 
of  the  Navy  and  Victualling  departments ,  two  Commissoners  of  the  Dock- 
yards, serenty-one  clerksi  and  the  Paymaster  of  Marines ;  two  Com- 
miasioners  each  of  the  hoards  of  Excise  and  Customs :  in  all  210  officers 
have  heen  reduced.  Considerahle  savings  have  been  made  in  diplomatic 
and  consular  charges  and  naval  superannuations.  The  Board  of  Woods 
and  Forests  and  Board  of  Works  have  been  consolidated.  Several  offices 
too  have  been  consolidated,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  Dst. 

Upon  the  whole,  after  going  more  minutely  into  the  suliject  than  we 
had  done  at  the  commencement  of  this  section,  we  are  bound  honestly 
to  declare  that  the  Whigs  merit  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  the 
country  for  the  reductions  effected ;  they  have  not  been  idle,  and  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  momentous  question  they  have  had  to 
battle  in  the  Legislature,  from  the  moment  of  first  entering  into  office. 
They  have,  however,  delayed  too  long  the  repeal  of  the  vile  Pension 
Act  of  1817. 


Having  treated  on  the  several  subjects  of  this  chapter,  it  only  remains 
to  recapitulate :  the  public  documents,  from  which  the  several  accounts 
have  been  taken,  having  been  already  cited,  need  not  be  repeated  in  the 
subjoined  summary.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  Crown  and  Royal  Family  is  omitted,  that  having  been  fuUy  detailed 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 

A  Statement. of  the  Annual  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom^  in 
Salaries^  PensianSt  Sinecures^  Half-pay^  Super annuattans.  Cam- 
.   pensationtf  and  Allowances. 

Salaries  of  22,912  personfl  employed  in  the  public  offices £2,788,907 

Retired  fall-pay,  half-pay,  superannaations,  pensions,  and  allowances 

in  the  army 2,9319,652 

Ditto                      ditto                      in  the  Navy 1,583,797 

Ditto                      ditto                       in  the  Ordnance   374,987 

Superannuated  allowances  in  the  civil  departments  of  government. .  478,967 

Pensions 777,556 

Pensions  in  the  nature  of  compensations  for  the  loss  of  offices 

in  England 12,020 

Ditto  in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Union    89,215 

Annual  value  of  sinecure  offices 366,555 

Commissioners  of  Inquiry 56,299 

£9,457,985 
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Can  any  .one  believe  that,  in  theee  few  items^  a  saving  of  at  least 
three  millions  might  not  be  effected  ?  And  with  a  saving  even  to  this 
amount,  how  many  oppressive  taxes  might  be  repealed !  If  we  further 
extend  our  view  to  other  departments  of  the  government,  and  to  the 
courts  of  law,  the  civil  list,  the  colonies,  the  monopolies  of  the  Bank 
and  East-India  Company,  the  established  church,  and  the  corn-laws, 
what  an  ample  field  presents  itself  to  our  consideration  for  the  relief  of 
this  suffering  and  oppressed  community. 

But  will  government  ever  avail  itself  of  these  vast  resources  as  the 
means  of  national  amelioration?  Not  under  the  existing  system. 
Effective  retrenchment,  without  a  previous  parliamentary  reform,  is  a 
chimera.  To  retrench  is  to  utecUcen ;  the  true  policy  of  the  Oligarchy 
is  to  spend,  not  to  save.  There  are,  no  doubt,  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of 
offices  and  establishments  useless,  indeed,  to  the  people,  but  invaluable 
to  their  rulers.  The  greater  the  sinecure,  the  greater  its  importance  to 
the  Aristocracy ;  and  the  very  reason  ui^^ed  by  the  people  for  its  ex- 
tinction, is  the  strongest  argument  for  its  retention  by  their  oppressors. 
Could  government  only  reward  its  servants  according  to  their  deserts, 
what  inducement  would  there  be  to  enter  into  its  service  ?  Who  would 
incur  the  odium  of  such  employment !  How  could  it  obtain  adherents  ? 
How  could  it  so  long  have  had  zealous  supporters  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  and  carried  on  a  detestable  system,  subversive  of  the  rights, 
aod  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  the  community  ? 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Fox  and  Pitt  there  has  been  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual with  the  least  pretension  to  the  endowments  of  a  statesman  in  the 
administration.  Look  over  the  roll  of  the  Percevals,  Vansittarts,  Cas- 
tlereaghs,  Jenkinsons,  Cannings,  Sidmouths,  Huskissons,  and  Scotts, 
and  say,  if  there  is  one  that  did  not  deserve  a  halter,  or  whose  proper 
place  was  not  behind  a  counter,  in  lieu  of  directing  the  resolves  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  Yet  by  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the  desti- 
nies of  this  great  empire  swayed  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Can  we 
wonder  at  the  frightM  results  of  their  empyrical  statesihanship  ?  Can 
we  wonder  that  they  bequeathed  to  their  successors,  convulsion,  decay, 
and  death,  in  every  fibre  of  the  kingdom  ?  But  incapable,  vile,  and 
unprincipled  as  these  men  were,  ignorant  and  reckless,  as  experience 
has  proved  them  to  be,  of  the  ultimate  issues  of  their  measures ;  still 
these  scions  of  the  Pitt  school  were  too  sagacious  ever  to  think  that 
retrenchment  and  rotten  boroughs  were  compatible  elements  of  the  con- 
stitution. They  knew  better  ;  they  had  been  too  long  familiar  with  the 
secret  pulses  and  springs  of  the  state  machinery  to  commit  so  egregious 
a  mistake.  Their  dependence  was  on  force  and  corruption  ;  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  military,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  eighty  millions 
of  money.  These  formed  the  right  and  ]efl  hands,  the  master  princi- 
ples of  their  policy.  The  support  they  could  not  bribe  they  sought  to 
intimidate.  Such  was  their  black  and  iron  system  ;  it  lasted  their  time^ 
or  the  time  of  most  of  the  pillaging  and  hypocritical  crew ;  and  for  any 
thing  beyond  they  did  not  care  a  rush ! 

Let  us  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  better  times,  that  we  shall 
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not  be  Mnded  hy  temporurr  expediento  and  pvofeidoniy  |Nit  forth 
merelj  to  gain  time  for  plondering,  nor  quack  remedies  to  be  foDowed 
tj  mortal  maladies ;  in  short,  let  as  hope  the  Whig  ministrj  wiD  pro> 
oeed  on  scientific  principles,  and  that'  we  shall  have  a  parliamentary 
reform  first,  and  next  such  an  efiectire  retrenchment  and  disposition  of 
pnblic  burthens  as  will  afibrd  real  national  relief. 

**  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty;"  and  the  true  end  of  go- 
▼emment  is  not  difficult  to  attain.  It  is  simply  to  augment  social  hap- 
piness-^affiording  equal  security  to  the  property  and  persons  of  erery 
indiTidualy— protecting  the  weak  against  the  strong, — ^the  poor  agtinit 
the  rich ;  in  short,  by  guarding  against  the  extremes  of  indigence  and 
crime,  luxury  and  vice,  and  spreading  an  eqnUibrium  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment  through  all  ranks,  by  good  laws,  wisely  conceived,  promptly 
and  impartially  administered. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  admirable  contrivance,  when  established  on  the  rights, 
and  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  public.  There  is  then  no  need 
of  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  no  need  of  expending 
sixteen  millions  a  year  in  support  of  naval  and  military  establidimenti. 
There  is  no  need  of  a  Sinking  Fund  as  a  resource  for  futura  war. 
Government  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  It  is  prepared  for 
every  exigence,  and  must  always  be  invincible  against  domestic  foes 
and  foreign  aggressora.  But,  if  government  has  not  this  support;  if  it 
is  looked  upon  only  as  an  instrument  of  rapacity  and  extortion ;  if  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  legpalised  system  of  pillage,  fhmd,  and  dehision;  if  it 
is  looked  upon  only  as  an  artful  cabal  of  tyrants  united  for  plunder  and 
oppression ;  then  must  such  a  government,  instead  of  being  a  dieap 
•ttid  simple  institution,  be  a  complex  and  expensive  eatablisinBent^ 
strong,  not  in  the  peo^e,  bat  in  its  means  of  eonruption,  delusion,  and 
Intimidation. 

Itie  Englii^  government  had  been  long  approximating  to  the  latter 
predicament.  It  had  ceased  to  possess  tiie  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  governed  by  over-awing  the  weak,  deludmg  the 
Ignorant,  and  corrupting  the  httser  part  of  the  conununity.  The  hitter 
— its  power  of  corruption — its  means  of  rewarding  its  adherents  by  die 
spoil  of  the  people^  is  the  great  lever  by  which  it  has  operated.  This 
power,  its  connexion  and  indSuence,  as  exhibited  in  the  church-esta- 
blishment, the  judicial  administration,  the  public  offices  and  depart- 
ments, chartered  monopolies,  and  corporate  bodies,  we  have  fully  ex- 
posed ;  and  it  only  now  remains  to  record  the  tiames  and  emoluments  of 
those  who  chiefly  profit  by  its  abuses  and  perversions. 
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EXPLAKATIONS. 

Thb  sal^oined  lAat  hM  been  principally  prepared  from  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  Not,  480. 479, 95,  27S,  687,  and  58,  of  the  Sessiond,  1830 ;  from  Noe. 
23, 42,  and  C6  of  Session,  1830-1 ;  and  from  Nob.  345,  249,  167,  55,  108,  and 
337  of  the  Session  of  1831.  We  have  been  also  indebted  to  the  Annnal  Finance 
Accounts,  and  to  other  official  returns  for  pensions  payable  by  the  East- India 
Company,  and  ovt  of  the  fee-fnnds  of  the  public  departments. 

The  same  system  of  mystification  and  perpl«^xity  is  obsenrable  in  the  payment 
of  salaries  and  pensions  as  in  other  departments  of  the  public  accoanta.  The 
incomes  of  placemen,  for  example,  arise  partly  from  salaries  paid  by  govem- 
ment  and  partly  from  fees  paid  by  individuals.  Pensions  are  paid  out  of  at 
least  half  a  score  of  different  fands  and  by  nearly  as  many  different  attthoritiet. 
Some  are  parliamentary  pensions  charged  on  the  reyenue  of  taxes ;  others  aie 
court  penaions,  charged  on  the  CiTil  List ;  others  are  ministerial  pensions, 
charg^  ion  the  4)  per  Cent/  Leeward  Island  Duties ;  and  other  pensions  are 
granted  under  the  authority  of  the  57  Geo.  III.  and  6  Geo.  IV. ;  and  then 
again  an  unmense  nmnber  of  pensioos  have  been  granted  under  aathority  of 
50  Geo.  til.  o.  117,  which  empowers  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  to  award  pen- 
sions payable  out  of  the  fees  received  in  the  public  offices.  These  are  ejoclusive 
of  pensions  payable  by  the  East-India  Company,  and  out  of  the  colonial  tet^ 
nues  of  Ceylon,  Mauritos,  and  other  dependencies.  Some  individttals  hate 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  pensions  on  several  funds ;  others  again  have 
had  two  or  thttfeor  four  pensions  granted  in  succession,  charged  on  the  same 
ftind.  This -complication  t>f  funds  and  payments  hcM  been  the  growth  of  cen- 
turies ;  it  has  been  partially  remedied  during  earl  Grey's  niajstiy,  but  the  dis- 
order is  bf  too  long  standing  and  too  widdy  spread  to  admit  of  easy  and  efieo- 
tnal  curs. 

To  the  people  the  distinctions  of  the  Ciril  List,  Consolidated  Fund,  4)  per  Cent. 
Fund,  Fee^Pond,  Regium  Donnm,  5cc.  are  oomparatively  unimportant ;  it  is  solB^ 
cient  for  them  to  know  th^  all  salaries,  pensioBe,  fees,  compeasations,  and 
allowanees^  by  whomsoever  grafted,  or  out  of  .whatavor  fund  fAid,  idtimately 
proceed  from  the  produce  of  industry,  and  that  the  misapplication  of  them  fiur  angr 
other  than  efibctive  pubHc  services,  or  for  services  that  have  been  already  suffi- 
ciently lemunerated  by  patronageor  emelvment,  is  nothing  better  than  peculation 
and  robbery,  whether  commuted  by  the  khig,his  rnhnsteaSyOrlhehovses^Cpas- 
iiament* 

We  thought  at  first  of  giving  sepasate  lists  of  the  members  «f  the  Privy  Conn- 
cil,  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  holding  places,  pensions, 
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commisfions,  or  emolumentoy  bat  on  this  plan  the  render  might  hare  been  often 
at  a  low  under  what  head  to  look  for  individaaU  ;  whereat,  baring  adoyted  as 
alphabetic  arrangement,  every  facility  is  afforded  for  direct  reference  to  any 
name  or  title.  All  the  sums  put  down,  whether  salaries,  pensions,  compensa- 
tions, or  other  denomination,  are  tmntuti  payments,  and  with  respect  to  salaries 
they  are  the  amount  aisreeably  to  the  scale  of  reduction  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters. Where  a  dtUt  is  inserted,  it  refers  to  the  year  when  the  place  was  obtained 
or  (he  pension  first  granted.  From  the  salaries  and  pensions  returned  liave  been 
deducted  all  exchequer  fees  and  duties,  and  they  are  the  net  amount  actually  re- 
ceived. It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  all  the  salaries  are  not  exorbitant, 
nor  an  the  pensions  undeserved,  but  this  is  a  point  we  leave  to  the  reader's 
discrimination. 

The  List  is  corrected  to  Feb.  18SS  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  item  in 
the  official  returns,  further  than  by  the  omission  of  the  tkiUiMgi  and  fence^  with 
which,  though  the  honourable  and  right  honooraUes  have  condescended  to  re- 
ceive them,  we  did  not  thinit  necessary  to  occupy  our  pages.  In  oor  illus- 
trative notes  of  the  pensioners  we  have  been  much  aided  by  the  searching  ex- 
positions of  Colonel  Jones. 


Abbot,  Thomas,  clerk  at  nisi  prius  to  the  chief  justice 

Abbott,  John,  Henry,  marshal  and  associate  to  the  chief  justice 
The  last  is  the  son  of  lord  Tenterden,  and  the  preceding  a 
nephew.  It  is  said  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  retirement  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  is  the  condition  his  lordship 
insists  upon,  that  the  Hon.  John  Henry  shall  retain  his  offices,  and 
affords  another  instance  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  exorbitant 
fees  and  emoluments  to  needful  improvements.  No  new  appoint- 
ment ought  to  be  made,  nor  the  old  one  much  longer  continued  with- 
out the  abolition  of  the  remanet  fees.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  suitor 
which  makes  his  case  a  remanet,  and  the  delay  of  his  trial  accu- 
mulates legal  eipenses  enough  upon  him,  without  being  heavily 
taxed  every  term  by  the  marshal  and  asssociate  for  court  fees. 

Aberdeen,  R.  collector  of  customs,  Bridge  Town,  Barhadoes-  • 
Abergavenny,  earl  of,  compensation  for  inspectorship  of  prose- 
cutions in  customs  ••• 

A  sinecure  abolished  twenty  years  sinee,  and  sorely  the  public 

has  paid  money  enough  for  an  office  so  long  declared  useless  by 

statute.    The  earl  has  sixteen  rectories  and  two  vicarages  in  his 

gift  ;  two  sons  and  a  nephew  in  the  church. 

Abercrombie,  lord,  hereditary  pension  by  act  of  parliament-  • 

Abercrombie,  J.  brother  of  the  preceding ;  lord  chief  baron  of 

the  court  of  exchequer,  Scotland  •••••••••• 

Adair,  Robert  Sir,  minister  to  Belgium ••••• 

Adair,  Robert,  Diana,  and  Elizabeth,  pension  Irish  civil  list*  • 
Adam,  W.  G.  accomptant-general,  court  of  chancery  •••••  • 

Adam,  William,  lord  chief  commissioner  of  jury  court,  Scotland 

Adam,  major-gen.  Sir  F.  col.  73d  foot,  unattached  pay* 

Sta£Fpay  as  lieut.-gen.  in  the  Ionian  Islands*  ••••••• 

Pension  for  wounds •••..... 

Adams,  W.  D.  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests 

Late  comptroller  of  the  lottery    •••• 

Addington,  Henry  Unwin,  minister  at  Madrid •  • .  •  • 

Aiton,  W.  T.  director-general  of  his  majesty's  gardens 

Alexander^  sir  W.  late  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer  •  • 
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Albemarle,  earl  of,  master  of  the  horse 

Can  the  magnitude  of  the  civil  list  be  matter  of  sarprise  when 
such  enormous  talaries  as  this  are  paid  out  of  it  r  £1000  would 
be  enough  for  any  master  of  the  horse.  It  might  hare  been  ex- 
pected such  a  great  county  meeting  patriot  as  my  lord  Albemarle 
and  the  father-in-law  of  the  veteran  Whig,  Mr.  Coke,  would  have 
made  his  fir^  appearance  in  public  in  some  other  capacity  than  a 
coart  lord. 

Alderscn,  sir  E.  H.  puisne  judge  common  pleas 

Alison,  John,  distributor  of  stamps  for  Dundee,  Sept,  1 828  •  • 

Late  stamp-master  of  linen,  Scotland 

Allen,  Frances,  viscountess,  pension,  civil  list,  July  1799  .•  • 

Additional,  on  civil  list,  Oct.  1800 

Allen,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list.  Sept,  1821 

Could  not  this  noble  lord  pay  his  subscriptions  at  White's. 
Brookes*8,  and  Crockford's — his  journeys  to  and  from  Paris,  and 
his  cabriolet,  without  the  paltry  pension  attached  to  his  name  ? 

Allen,  L,  B.  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery 

Althorp,  lord,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer*  •  • 

One  cannot  help  agreeing  in  the  high  opinion  commonly  enter- 
tained  of  lord  Althorp,  but  he  has  fallen  in  troublesome  times,  and 
got  the  most  irksome  post  in  the  administration.  The  halcyon  days 
for  chancellors  of  the  exchequer  were  during  the  sway  of  Pitt, 
Perceval,  and  Vansittart;  those  days  of  increasing  establishments — 
granting  pensions — multiplying  boards  and  offices — and  dispensing 
the  other  sweets  of  official  life.  It  was  then  all  plain  sailing ;  the 
chief  difficulty  was  to  spend  enough,  not  to  raise  the  means^a 
sweeping  loan  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  backed  by  a  never-fail- 
ing majority  of  three  or  four  hundred  members,  covered  every 
deficit.  But  these  are  ^mes  of  pinching  economy  and  abridgment,  and 
all  schemes  of  finance,  except  such  as  are  comprised  in  the  simple 
recipe  of  a  reduc(i6n  of  expendittiret  are  repudiated.  The  (ruth  is 
the  Whigs  have  succeeded  to  a  bankrupt  concern,  and  when  mi- 
nisters announced  in  the  Gazette  in  January  that  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  income,  the  docket  wai  strttek.  We  hope,  however, 
when  lord  Althorp  next  gets  bold  of  a  good  thing,  he  will  neither  be 
baffled  out  of  it  by  jobbers  in  city  articles,  nor  jobbers  io  'Change- 
AUey.  For  oar  parts  we  could  never  see  any  valid  objection  to  the 
proposed  tax  on  the  transfer  of  funded  property  in  a  country  where 
ihe  transfer  of  property  of  every  other  description,  down  to  a 
trumpery  receipt  or  promissory  note, 'is  subjected  to  duty.  If  by 
any  contrivance  mere  stock-jobbing  could  be  made  a  source  of 
revenue,  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  morals  and  police  as  well 
SB  finance.  It  is  quite  preposterous  to  be  constantly  taking  out 
executions  agamst  the  '*  hells"  at  the  West  End,  or  to  legislate 
against  thimble-ring  and  little-goes,  while  the  giant  Pandemonium 
adjoining  the  Auction  Mart  is  tolerated  in  all  its  exuberance  and 
ramifications  of  iniquity. 

Alves,  H.  S.  senior  clerk,  India  hoard   

Master  of  the  mint,  Scotland  •  • •  •  • 

Amedroz,  K.  F.  clerk  of  first  class.  Admiralty,  Jan.  1799   •  • 

Translator  of  foreign  papers,  1800 

Amherst,  earl,  lord  of  the  bedchamber  •  •  • 

Hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament  •  •  • 
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This  is- one  of  the  most  ol]>|sotio— Me  of  the  kinSiimrf  peasiops. 
It  was  transmitted  by  the  uncle  of  the  peer,  sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  a 
faronrite  of  George  III.  and  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army  ;  when,  as  commander-in-chief,  he  introdnoed  and  protected 
such  bare-faced  jobbing  and  traflic  in  commissions  as  both  disgrared 
and  mined  our  military  power.  The  loyalty  of  that  day  was  not  to 
entertain  even  a  suspicion  of  the  misconduct  of  the  individual  who 
had  the  ear  of  royalty,  however  flagrant,  and  thus  the  court  favourite 
died  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rewards  of  his  baseness,  and  left 
the  army  of  England  to  his  successor  as  a  body  in  name  than  in 
reality. 

The  services  of  lord  Amherst  in  Canada  were  of  no  great  import- 
ance, yet  they  were  rewarded  with  the  extravagant  pension  of 
£S000  a  year — £1000  more  than  was  ever  voted  by  a  squandering 
house  of  commons  to  the  hereos  of  the  pcDinsular  war.  The  pre- 
sent Earl  cannot  object  to  have  one-half,  or  at  least  one-third  of  his 
unearned  hereditary  allowance  cut-off.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed, 
that  this  pension  was  granted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  therefore 
irrevocable ;  but  what  more  mutable  and  evanescent  than  acts  of 
parliament?  are  they  not  constantly  being  repealed,  altered,  and 
amended  f  what  progress  could  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
judicial  administration  were  not  hundreds  of  unintelligible  and  in- 
applicable statutes  abrogated.  Grants  and  conveyances  of  property 
are  constantly  being  set  aside  in  courts  of  equity  for  want  of  a  g9od 
tUli  or  adequate  consideration ;  and  why  should  the  whole  mass  of 
pensions,  allowances,  and  compensations  be  held  more  sacred  ?  It 
is  sheer  nonsense  to  think  about  the  existing  generation  and  pos- 
terity being  tied  up  for  ever  by  the  folly,  ignorance,  prodigality,  and 
short-sightedness  of  their  progenitors. 

Amyot,  T.  registrar  of  colonial  slaves  •••••• ••••••• 

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  of  registrar  in  Canada 

Anglesey,  marquis  of,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland    ••••••  •••• 

Colonel  of  the  7th  dragoons    ••••• ••  •• 

The  salary  of  the  viceroy  was  reduced  £7,000  in  ISSO ;  it  still 
looks  great,  but  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  is  constantly  out  of  pocket  by  the  appointment.  The 
marquis  is  a  brave  and  well-intentioned  man,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  he  had  got  rid  of  the  tie  dolourenx. 

Angell,  J.  chief  clerk,  ordnance  office    ••• • 

Anson,  sir  George,  M.P.  for  Lichfield ;  lieut.-gen.  and  col.  of 

4th  dragoon  guards    • ••••  *••••• 

His  nephew,  lerd  Lichfield,  is  master  of  the  stag-hounds. 
Another  nephew  a  lieutenant-colonel — and  other  relations  in  the 
army  and  ehuich — one,  a  nephew,  is  prebendary  of  Southwell. 

Anstrutber,  P.  collector  of  revenue,  Ceylon ••••• 

Antrobos,  G.  C.  M.P.  for  Plympton;  sec.  of  legation,  Naples 

Arden,  C.  G.  Perceval,  lord,  registrar  of  the  court  of  Admiralty 
This  sum  was  the  gross  amount  of  his  lordship's  income  during 
the  war ;— deductions  were  given  in  to  the  amount  of  dC20,012, 
making  his  *  net  income  £12,662.  in  the  late  return  of  incomes 
exceefng  £1000,  the  court  ef  Admiralty  was  omitted,  so  we  have 
no  authentic  means  of  estimating  his  lordship's  emoluments  since 
the  peace.  His  disinterested  loyalty  was  marvellously  exemplified 
in  an  animated  speech  he  once  made  in  the  upper  house,  in  defence 
ef  reversionary  grants ;  asserting  that  an  attempt  to  abolish  them  was 
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an  **  mdeeent  atkKk  up^m  the  kmg's  lawwl  prgwyaHw/*  His  lord- 
ship has  two  8008  in  the  chncch.  and  anoUier  in  the  navy.  Two 
nephews  hold  sinecures  in  the  exchequer.  Other  relatives  are  in 
the  army  and  colonies — one,  R.  Bonilce,  is  governor  of  New  Sooth 
Wales. 
Arthur,  Colonel,  lientenant-goremor,  Van  Dieman's  Land  •  • 

Amand,  E-  collector  of  cnstoms,  Liverpool ..••••••• 

Arbathnoty  major-gen.  sir  T.  staff,  western  district,  Ireland  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  major-general    ••••••••• 

Pension  for  a  wound  •••••••••••••• 

Arbnthnoty  Henry,  commissioner  of  audit ••• 

Arbuthnot,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1804 

Arbuthnot,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 

Wife  of  a  veteran  placeman,  whose  pension  on  the  death  of 
George  IV.  was  the  subject  of  amasing  discussion  and  inquiry. 
ArcbdflJl,  Mervyn,  M.P.  for  Fermanagh ;  a  general  and  lieut- 

govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight •••? 

Argyle,  duke  of,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  Scotland  • •  • 

A  sinecure;  the  salary,  which  constitated  nearly  the  whole 
emolument  of  Uiis  appointment,  has  been  withdrawn  by  ministers. 

Arnold,  J.  R.  Hettt-coL  royal  engineers,  1814 • 

Extra  pay,  commanding  engineers,  northern  district*  • 

Allowance  for  a  servant 

Pension  for  wounds,  1816 

Ashworth,  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 787    •••• 

Ash  worth,  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  list •  •  • 

Ashworth,  Fuederick,  pension  on  civil  list •  •  • 

Ashworth,  Charies,  pension  on  civil  list • 

Ashton,  A.  secretary  and  charg^ d'affaires  at  Rio  de  Janeiro-  • 
Athlone,  earl  of,  hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament  •  •  •  • 
This  family,  the  De  GinkelU,  came  over  with  William  III.  in  1688, 
and  was  one  of  bis  instruments  of  oppression  in  Ireland.  It  was  re- 
warded by  a  gjant  of  S6,000  acres  of  land,  the  forfeited  possessions 
of  the  earl  of  Limerick.  This  grant  was  reversed  by  parliament, 
and  the  family  retired  to  Holland,  whence  they  returned  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Stadtholder.  The  fytl  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
hoose  of  lords  in  1795,  and  reclaimed  his  pension.  In  1823  the  ninth 
Earl  of  the  name  died,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  pen- 
sion by  his  son  George,  a  child  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 

Auckland,  lord,  master  of  the  mint  and  pres.  board  of  trade*  • 

Pension  on  civil  list,  July  1814 • • 

Pension  out  of  4}  per  cent  fund,  July  1820 •  • 

Audley,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821     •  •  • 

Rosa  Donnelly,  father-in-law  of  the  pensioner,  a  vice-admiral. 

Avonmore,  viscount,  late  registrar,  court  of  chancery,  Ireland 
Aylmer,  lieut.-gen.  lord,  colonel  56th  foot,  and  governor  of 

Canada    •••••••••• • • 

Pension  on  the  civil  list,  Feb.  1783  •••• • 

By  act  of  parliament,  Ireland •• •••••••• 

Backhouse,  John  and  J.  Lewis,  pensions  out  of  4 J  per  cents. 
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Backhouse,  John,  under  Becretary^  of  state • 

Receiver-general  of  excise  ••• • 

Badger,  A.  auditor  for  land  revenue,  Wales   

Bagot,  W.  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  Westminster  district  •  •  •  • 

Bagot,  sirC.  ambassador  to  the  Hague ••• •• 

Brother  of  .the  bishop  of  Oxford  and  of  lord  Bagot,  whose  niece 
Emily  Is  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  Other  Bagots  are  in  the  army, 
and  the  next,  the  jlscal,  is  a  member  of  the  family  also.  W,  C.  Bagot, 
receiyer-gederaf  of  taxes,  about  whose  retention  of  office  we  are 
doubtful,  after  the  abolition  of  these  appointmenta  in  the  country. 

Bagot,  G.  second  fiscal,  Demerara* 

Bankhead,  Penelope  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825 

Widow  of  the  physicinn  of  the  late  lord  Castlereagh. 
Barber,  — chief  registrar,  bankrupt  court  (exclusive  of  fees) 

Barnard,  Edw.  pension  on  civil  list,  1823  •  • • 

Barraud,  William,  receiver  of  duties,  customs    

Bathurst,  earl,  teller  of  his  majesty's  exchequer    •  • 

Clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery •• 

Bathurst,  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823 ••• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1 825  ••••• ••• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1 829 • 

Bathurst,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 • 

Bathurst,  hon.  Charles,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 

Late  commissioner  of  bankrupts * •••• 

Receiver  of  duchy  court  of  Lancaster ••- 

Bathurst,  hon*  W.  deputy  teller,  exchequer 

Clerk  in  .privy,  council  office 

Bathurst,  hon.  S.  treasurer  to  government,  Malta  •  • •  • 

Few  persons  have  evinced  a  more  exemplary  appetite  for  the 
public  mouey  than  lord  Bathurst.  His  lordship's  family  has  mostly 
been  in  the  receipt  of  £10,000  or  £12,000  a  year,  from  fees,  pen- 
sions, and  taxes.  He  still  retains  two  valuable  sinecures,  his  son 
William  Lennox  one,  and  an  office  nearly  a  sinecure,  and  his  son 
Seymour  Thomas  another.  On  the  eve  of  tiie  breaking  up  of  the 
'Wellington  ministry,  bis  lordship  made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 
firmer  hold;  first  he  tried  to  superannuate  bis  second  son,  who  had 
been  a  couple  of  years  in  the  \ictualling  office,  as  a  retired  commis- 
sioner ;  failing  in  that,  he  next,  with  the  most  indecent  precipitancy 
and  almost  by  absolute  force^  thrust  him  into  the  office  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buller,  as  clerk  of  the  pnvy  coonciL  If  one  did  not  know  that 
the  assurance  of  .men  is  mostly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their 
deserts  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  pecuniary  audacity  of  this 
nobleman.  Lord  Bathurst  is  notoriously  a  person  with  the  least  pos- 
sible claims  tt>'  pnbKc  bofiAUr  and  enaoluments  :  he  is  altogether 
without  talent;  a  most  feeble,  awkward,  and  puzaled  speaker ;  and 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  most  trifling  personage. 

Bannatyne,  sir  W.  M'Leod,  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland*  •  •  • 
Baring,  F.  M.P.  for  Portsmouth,  nephew-in-law  of  earl  Grey ; 

lord,  of  the  treasury    •••..•...--• • 

Bates,  £dw«  husband. of. the- 4 1  per  cent,  duties,  Jan.  1831  -  • 
Secretary  to  the  board  of  taxes,  Feb.  1 823    ........ 
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BaDaotyne,  W.  police  justice,  Tbames-offioe • 

BarroWy  John,  seoood  seicretary  to  the  Admiralty    •  •  •  • 

Barlow,  P.  mathematical  master,  Woolwich-academy 

Barton,  J.  deputy  comptroller,,  mint  office 

Barnard,  Edward,  retired  allowance  aa  clerk,  colonial  office  •  • 

Agent  for  Now. South- Wales,.  Va&Dieman's  Land  •• 

Barker,  John,  consul-pgeneral  in  Egypt  ••••• •••• 

Batley,  W.  collector  of  customs,  Ipswich    • 

Barnes,  J^  H.- petition-clerk^  customs •  •. .•••••••• 

Barnard,  major-gen.  sir  A.  col.  rifle  brigade,  1st.  hatt.  •••••• 

Equerry  and  clerk-marshal  to  the  king  •••• ••• 

Baker,  A.  St.  John,  consul-general  at  Washington .  •  •  •  • 

Baker,  lady  Elizabeth  Mary,  pension  civil  list,  1814 

Sister  to  the  duke  of  Leinster,  and  widow  of  an  under  secretary 
of  state. 


•  •  • 


Baker,  rear-adm.  Tho.  South  America  (part  of  the  year) 
Baker,  air  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 •  •  •  •  • 

Late  Botr-stftfet  magistrate,  dismissed  and  pensioned  after  queen 
Caroline's  funeral.  If  be  neglected  liis  duty,  iie  ought  not  to  have 
got  a  pension. 

Bankes,  G.  M.P.  Corfe  Castle ;  cursitor  baron,  exchequer*  •  •  • 
Baillie,  G.  clerk  in  colonial  secretary's  office 

Agent  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  royal  African  corps  •  • 

Bamouin,  J.  H.  chief  clerk  to  clerk  of  ordnance •  • 

Barry,  colonel,  secretary  to  government  of  Mauritius    • 

Barrington,  hon.  G.  son-in-law  of  earl  Grey,  cursitor  of  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  captain  in  the  navy ;  lord  of 

the  admiralty  ••• • 

Baadinel,  James',  clerk:  in  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs 
Bayley,  sir  John,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
Bayley,  sir  D.  consul-general'  at  St.  Petersburgh  .•....••... 
Bayly,  lieut.-^n.  H.  col.  8th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments  •  •  •  • 

Pension  for  wounds*  ••••• •  •••• 

Beauclerk,  John,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1797 

Recorder  of  Northampton,  1828  •  •  • • 

Beaufort,  capt.  F.  hydrographer  to  admiralty,  May  1829>*  • . 

Bedingfield,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1822    

Bedwell,  F.  B.  registrar  in  court  of  chancery  •••• •••• 

Bell,  lieut.-col.  J.  secretary  to  governor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Colonel  of  27th  foot,  and  governor  of  Tilbury  Fort  •  • 

Bedford,  G.  C.  clerk  to  auditor  of  exchequer •  •••••••• 

Ben&rd^  John  F.  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  customs   •  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  postage    ••••••  •» 

Belfast,  earl  of,  M.P.  for  Antrimshire;  vice-chamberlain  in 

the  king's  household ••••••••••• 

Belhaven,  lord,  lord  high  cbinmissioner  of  Scotland    •  •  • 

Belmore,  earl  of,  governor  of  Jamaica   • ••• ••• 
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Bentham,  sir  8:  pttOBiaii  a«  hito  eiWl  ftrchitact  «nd  nurw^ytu  •  • 
Pension  for  late  employment  in  Ruieia,  1797  ••••%••• 

Beresford,  WHKam,  groom  of  the  privy  chamber  • •••• 

Beretfbrd,  genend,  W.  C.  -viicoant,  od.  i6th  foot,  pay  and 

emoluments  ••• • • 

Governor  of  Jersey 

Pension  by  act  of'parKament • 

Beresfordy    H.    B    compensation    as    late  joint-storekeeper, 
cnstoms    •«••••  ••••••  •••••••••••    •••••••••• 

BeresfordyJ.C.  compensation  as  late  joint-storekeeper,  cnstoms 
Theie  offices,  faekl  by  patent,  are  abolished — and  what  a  compea- 
eatioD  f  it  U  a  genaiae  Irish  job,  and  worthy  of  the  plandering 
family  who  participate  in  it.  J.  C.  Bere^ford  is  me  man  of  the  riding- 
house  (logging  celebrity.  8hr  J.  B.  Btre^ord,  brother  of  the  viscount, 
is  a  vice-admiral,  and  major-general  lord  6.  R.  Betesford  is  colonel 
of  Sd  dragoons. 

Bentinck,  gen.  lord  W.  governor-general  of  Bengal  ••••••  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  exchequer,  Fingland  •••••••• 

Colonel  of  1 1th  hussars,  pay  sind  emoluments  •••••• 

Look  at  this  nobleman's  offices,  emolnments,  and  localities,  and 
then  think  of  the  incongruities  tolerated  under  the  system. 

Bentinck,  Jcmina  Helen,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov.  1809*  •  •  • 

Bessy,  J.  F.  second  under  clerk,  teller's  office   • 

Bexley,  lord,  pension  as  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  •  •  •  • 
Here  is  a  reward  for  the  most  consummate  ignorance  and  laxity 
of  principle.  Lord  Bexley  left  the  Exchequer  from  sheer  incapa- 
city, and  then  skulked  under  the  Canning  ministry  as  chanoeUor  of 
the  dnshy  of  Xjancaster,  and  after  enriching  himself  in  that  sineoara» 
finally  graduated  on  his  pension  under  the  profligate  S7  Geo.  IIL 

Bid  well,  Thomas,  clerk  in  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  a&iis 

Deputy  clerk. of  the  signet ••« 

Bidwell,  John,  clerk  in  the  office  of  secretary  for  foreign  affiairs 

Binning,  D.  M.  commissioner  of  customs •••• 

Bipland,  Thomas,  collector  of  customs,  Greenock    •••••••• 

Birch,  f.  W.  assistant  read^ig  clerk,  house  of  lords- 

Bird,  C.  clerk,  receiver  of  duties  and  registrar,  Berbice  ••  *.- 

Bingley,  tlobert,  king's  assay-master,  mint -office  •  • 

Bimie,  sir.  R.  chief  magistrate,  Bow-street-office,  salary  and 

extra  allowance  for  attendance  at  home-office     

Bicknell,  H.  £.  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery 

Binghaiii,  C.  col-  royal  artillery,  and  fire-master  royal  laboratory 

pension  for  wounds    ••• .-.f.«« 

Bingham,  major-gen.  sir  G.  R.  staff,  southern  district,  Ireland 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut. -colonel • 

Blake,  A.  R.  chief  remembrancer  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland*  • 
Blackwood,  vice-admiral  sir  H.  conmiander-in-chief  at  the  Nore 

Groom  of  the  king's  bedchamber    •••••..• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1809 *.•-  *••• • 

Commanded  a  frigate  at  Trafalgar ;  but  other  captains  in  that 
action  have  neither  obtained  a  place  at  court  nor  a  pension. 
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BIsekwood,  Itdj  Harriet,  pension  ont  of  4}  per  cent,  fund  -  • 
Blakenej,  Rlijo^-gen.  sir  £.sta£f,  south-western  district,  Ireland 

Unattached  pay  as  liettt.«colonel* ••••- • 

Blackburn,  F.  attorney-general  of  Ireland  •••• 

Black,  Jean  and  Mary,  pension  each,  ciril  list  Aug,  I823*« 
Blair,  Mrs.  Isabella  Cornelia,  pension  on  civil  list,  Oct,  1811 

Isabella  and  Comdia,  pension  on  ciril  list,  1810,  each 

William,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812  ••••••••••••  •• 

Blaquiere,  John,  lord  de,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 794   •••••• 

Additional  pension  on  civil  list,  1802    ••••• • 

Pension  by  act  i^ parliament,  Ireland    ••••• 

Well  kiKMfii  in  the  Irieh  parliament,  and  who  with  a  handwrae 
penon  and  good  addreap  soooeeded  well  at  the  vice-regal  couit. 

BfackweD,  nuyor-geA.  governor  of  Tobago  ••-••••••• 

Bloomfield,  lord*  envoy  and  xnin.  plenipo.  in  Sweden  •••••• 

Colonel  of  artillery • ••• 

Blunt,  Joseph,  solicitor  to  the  mint    ••••••••• 

BoroQgh,  air  R.  during  pleasure,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794*  • 
Booth,  W.  deputy  commissary-general,  half-pay  •  •  •  • 

CHerk  of  the  survey,  ordnance-department  •  •  • » 

Bowen,  Jas.  late  commissioner  of  navy 

Boothby,  air  W.  receiver-general  of  customs* ••••••• 

Agent  for  New  Brunswick  •••••.••••.. •  • 

Paymaster  of  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners •  • 

A  relation  by  marriage  of  the  '^  etem  pata  of  duty  aoan." 

Bolton,  lieut.-ge&eral  sir  R.  eol.  7tb  dragoon  guards    • 

Equerry  to  the  king    ••••• ••••••••••• 

Bosanquet,  sir  J.  B.  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas • 

Boeanquet,  G.  secretary  and  charg^  d*aSaires  at  Madrid 
BoUand,  sir  W.  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
Bowles,  William,  comptroller  of  coast-guard,  Juiy  1822 

Captain  in  the  navy,  half-pay    ..••• 

Bowles,  Charles  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  on  Irish  ciril  list,  1827 
Mr.  C.  Bowles  married  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Goalbum,  wife  of  the 
late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  -,  was  afterwards  dabbed  private 
secretary  to  his  brother-in-law ;  and  on  the  miaccoaatable  promo- 
tion of  this  last  in  England,  finally  settled  for  life  on  poor  frdand 
at  the  pittance  mentioned. 
Bowden,  J.  chief  clerk  to  the  receiver-general  at  postroffice  •  • 

Inspector  of  stamps  for  exaaej  Aug.  1826    

Bouverie,  major-gen.  sir  H.  F.  commanding  northern  district 

Unattached  pay  as  major  in  the  coldstream  guards*  •  •  • 

Bouverie,  H.  I.  cpmmissioner  of  customs  •••••••••••••••• 

Bouverie,  hon.  Arabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1621<«««**«« 
It  is  certainly  not  the  polities  of  the  present  lord  Aadnor,  which 
obtained  for  the  Boaveries  their  eiril  and  more  namefoas  ecelesi- 
astical  appoiotmeals. 

Boalton,  K.  J.  attorney-general.  Upper  Canada 

Bousfield,  deputy  registrar,  Bankrupt-courts •••  •^••^••••» 

2  t 
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Boorchier,  Chas.  assistant  solicitor  to  the  treasury    • 

Bowden,  J.  W.  commissioner  of  stamps    ••••• ••••• 

Boyd,  Chas,  sunreyor-general,  customs    ••••••• ••• 

Boydy  hon.  R.  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals  and  comnussioner 

of  revenue  and  commerce   ••••••• ••••• 

Boyle,  David,  lord  justice  clerk,  Scotland    •••••••••••••• 

Boyle,  hon.  C.  commissioner  of  navy,  1823 •••• 

Bradshaw,  J.  H.  clerk  and  registrar,  post-office  • •  •  •• 

Brande,  W.  T.  superintendent  of  the  irons,  mint-office  •••••• 

Brandon,  William,  baron,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov,  1820*« 

Briggs,  J.  T.  deputy  secretary  to  victualling-board  •  • 

Brickdaler,  comptroller  of  customs,  Bristol  •••••••«•• 

Brisbane,  lieut.  gen.  sir  Tho.  colonel  34th  foot 

Brackenbury,  J.  M,  consul  at  Cadiz ...••••• 

Brent,  T.  secretary,  board  of  green  cloth  ••••  • •••• 

Secretary  to  the  lord  ifteward ' •••••• 

Groom  and  clerk  of  the  robes • 

Bradford,  lieut. -general  sir  T.  col.  30th  foot  •  •  •  • •  •  •  • 

Pension  for  wounds    •••• • 

Brougham  and  Vaux,  lord,  lord  high  chancellor  of  En^and  •  • 
The  sum  we  have  put  down  is  the  average  annaal  emoliunents 
of  the  chancellor-ship  during  the  three  preceding  years,  and  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Baring  was  chairman,  has  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  future  salary  of  the  lord  chancellor  at  £14,000  a- 
year,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  perquisites.  We  have  before  expressed 
an  opinion  that  this  is  too  much.  To  be  sore  the  Lord  Chancellor 
is  a  sort  of  legal  chsttel  moveable  with  the  aduinistratioa  to  which 
he  is  appendant,  whereas  the  judges  seated  on  the  bench  of  com- 
mon law  have  mostly  a  tenancy  for  life.  But  with  the  precedent 
of  lord  Lyndhurst  there  appears  no  absolute  reason  future  ex- 
chancellors  should,  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  Brsklne, 
while  away  time  in  the  gossip  of  coteries  and  drawing  rooms.  It 
is  alleged  the  lord  chancellor  has  an  hereditary  peemge  to 
support,  which  he  .is  compelled  to  accept,  whether  he  will  or  not. 
To  this  we  answer — grant  peerages  for  life  I  How  much  better 
it  would  haye  been  for  the  Giflbrds,  Kenyons,  Loughboroaglis, 
Ellen  boroughs,  Tliurlows,  Fitzgibboos  and  Avonmores,  had  tlieir 
dignities  terminated  with  the  individuals  who  acquired  them: 
we  should  have  heard  less  of  poor  peers,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
hereditary  pensions  and  hereditary  sinecures  to  support  them. 
Every  new  chancellor  has  an  allowance  for  outjtt  to  the  amount 
of  £2000,  and  the  salary  itself  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
appointment  :.it&  great  attractions  consist  in  the  official  precedent 
cy  it  confers,  and  the  vast  extent  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age it  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  possessor.  Lord  Brougham  will 
not  be  alone  In  his  penury,  if  such  be  his  lot ;  there  are  other  law 
lords  whose  pecuniary  acquisitions  must  be  much  less  commensu- 
rate to  the  support  of  a  coronet 

In  England  the  public  mind  is  so  diseased  by  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  so  much  of  the  necessity  of 
great  incomes  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  dignity  of 
the  Peerage,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Prelacy ;  we  really  seem  to 
,  think — ^80  much  has  the  judgment  been  perverted  by  the  worship  of 
Mammon — that  there  is  no  honour,  no  dignity,  no  happiness,  ex- 
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cept  io  the  grasping  of  large  heaps  of  money.  It  ii,  howoTer,  not 
fio—a  man  with  £fiOOL  a-year — if  he  so  will  it — may  jast  as  "weU 
support  his  dignity  as  one  with  half  a  million.  Our  notions  differ 
greatly  from  other  ages  and  nations.  The  Roman  worthies  could 
retire  to  their  farms  without  disparagement, after  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  power.  How  much  oar  wealth-seeking  aristocracy 
sinks  in  comparisiin  with  the  American  democracy — the  glorious 
names  of  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Maddison,  who  needed  neither 
hereditary  honours  nor  pensioDS  to  dignify  retirement,  and  transmit 
their  fame  to  posterity.  But  we  shall  leave  the  subject :  all  we 
have  said  has  no  reference  to  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  no  one  can 
have  read  the  testimony  he  gave  before  tlie  Committee  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  without  being  convinced  that  he  has  higher  ob- 
jects in  view  than  pecuniary  gain — that  he  is  only  actuated  by  a 
regard  to  what  is  suitable  to  the  office,  not  to  the  individual  who 
fills  it 

Many  persons  were  surprised  that  a  person  possessing  such  tran- 
scendent abilities  and  unwearied  industry  a^  lord  Brougham  should 
merge  them  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  the  house  of  peers.  But 
ought  not  the  harassing  and  stormy  course  of  his  lordship's  previous 
career  to  be  t>ome  in  mind,  and  may  he  not,  in  his  latter  days, 
have  chosen  the  woolsack  from  the  same  motives  which  prince 
TaUeyrand  chose  a  belle  and  bonhomie  spouse, — namely,  as  con- 
venient for  repose?  As  cabinet  minister,  head  of  the  law  depart- 
ment, keeper  uf  the  king's  conscience,  and  what  not,  his  lordship'ft 
sphere  and  power  of  usefulness  are  vastly  extended  and  augmented. 
All  the  maoitbld  abuses,  which  he  has  so  king  forcibly  and  eloquent- 
ly set  forth  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  charitable  founda- 
tions, in  corporate  and  collegiate  endowments,  and  in  West  Indian 
slavery,  he  may  now  hunt  down  with  a  power  and  means  of  accom- 
plishment idcfreased  a  hundred  fold.  To  the  pursuit  of  these  objects 
lord  Brougham  is  solemnly  pledged ;  and  we  confess  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  his  lordship's  official  career  to  lessen  public  confidence 
in  the  steadfastness  of  his  engagements.  The  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  a  vigorous  and  disinterested  effort  at  ju- 
dicial improvement.  His  lordship's  speech,  however,  on  the  first 
introduction  of -the  Reform  Bill,  was,- to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  quser 
<^«;  it  had  many  rfodta^s,  for  which  we  could  only  account  from 
Bome  misgivings  of  the  Speaker  respecting  the/Mlare.  As  to  what  his 
lordship  has  thrown  out  on  the  tenure  of  ecclesiastical  property,  we 
do  not  attach  much  importance  to  it :  when  the  noble  Baron  alleged 
that  the  church  wasa  slMptftg  partner  with  the  state,  we  considered 
it  a  joke,  intended  for  the  blind  side  of  the  House.  The  spirit  of 
the  People  is  roused  ;  events  are  crowding  onward  at  a  giant  pace, 
which  will  pmctically  determine  the  rights  of  the  Clergy  with  much 
less  preliminary  discussion  than  has  been  consumed  about  the  im- 
munities of  hares  and  partridges,  the  African  slave-trade,  and  Ca- 
tholic emancipation. 

Brougham,  W.  brother  of  the  preceding ;  a  master  in  Chan- 
cery, circa • • • 

Brown,  W.  R,  cocket-wiiter  in  the  customs      • 

Brown,  N.  commissioner,  victualling-office    •   •••••• 

Brown,  Thomas,  master-attendant,  Woolwich 

Brown,  R.  H.  warden  of  Fleet  Prison,  see  p.  486 •  •  •  • 

Browne,  Charles,  Under-Secretary,  excise •  •••• 

Browne,  P.  secretary  and  charge  d  aflfaires  at  Copenhagen    •  • 
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Browne,  R.  solicitor  to  the  Btamp-boaid,  Ifdand 

Browne,  R.  iato  teller  of  exchequer,  Aug,  1824    

Late  commissioner  of  musters,  1 798  •  •  •  • 

Browne,  sir  H,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829  •••»  ••••••  •••••• 

Brown,  R.  examiner  of  anny  accounto • ••••• 

Half-pay  as  deputy-commissary  general,  1 807 

Agent  for  paying  retired  or  officiating  chaplains 

Allowance  as  private  secretary  to  a  secretary  of  war  •  • 

Brooking,  A.  H.  collector  of  customs,  Newfoundland    • 

Brownrigg,  gen.  sir  R.  colonel  9th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Governor  of  Landguard  fort •••  ••••• 

Pension  from  Ceylon 

Brooksbank,  Stamp,  clerk  in  the  treasury  and  auditor   •••••• 

Brooksbank,  T.  C.  chief  clerk  in  treasury*  • 

Agent  and  paymaster  of  Chelsea  out-pensioners  •••••• 

Agent  for  the  Bahamas  •  •  •  • • • . 

As  late  commissioner  of  lottery  ••••  ••• • 

Brookshank,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1783 •••.•••• 

Brooksbank,  Elizabeth,  Isabella,  and  Hermoine,  civil  list,  1827 

Brooke,  R.  clerk  in  customs,  Liverpool • •• 

Bromley,  lady  Louisa,  (late  Dawson,)  pension  out  of  4^  per 

cent  duties,  Nov.  1820»  • • • 

Bruce,  sir  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  1817 

Bryce,  major-gen.  sir  A.  colonel  conunandant  royal  engineers, 

and  deputy  inspector-general  of  fortifications 

Pension  for  good  services    ♦••• ••••••.♦. 

Brydges,  sir  John  W.  H.  uncle-in-law  of  marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  and  M.P.  for  Coleraine ;  a  major  in  the  army, 
capt.  of  Sandgate-castle,  and  colonel  in  the  Portu- 
guese service ••••••••.. 

The  city  of  London  has  had  a  brush  with  the  Beresfords,  as  well 
as  Mr.  O'Conaell,  and,  last  electioD,  attempted  to  rescue  from  their 
monopoliastng  grasp  the  bonmiph  of  Coleraine.  The  borough  is  in- 
debted for  its  charter  to  the  corporation  of  liondon ;  they  are  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  endowed  it  with  upwards  of  400  acres 
of  land,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  By  some  means 
the  Beresfords  have  contrived  to  render  the  eonmon  council  a  $tii€i 
body,  consisting  of  the  members  of  their  own  fhmfly  and  dependents, 
throagh  whose  agency,  ftir  upwards  of  a  centary,  they  have  retamed 
the  parliamentary  representative.  For  the  last  fifteen  yean  sir  John 
Brydges  has  been  their  nominee ;  and,  at  the  general  eleetioa,  the 
gallant  knight,  for  the  first  time,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
constitoents,  when,  in  answer  to  the  inqairies  of  the  townspeople, 
he  told  them  '<  that,  though  he  had  never  before  been  amongst  them, 
and  was  an  EngHshraan,  he  had  an  irhh  heart.'*  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants claimed  the  right  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  charter, 
to  tlie  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  objected  to  the  M^or 
being  returned  by  about  twenty  non-resident  burgesses.  These 
claims  and  objections  were  over-ruled  by  the  worshipful  mayor  ; 
and,  after  the  usual  &rce  of  a  nomination  by  a  clergyman,  and  a 
seconding  by  another  corporate  official,  the  captain  of  Sandg^te- 
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casUey  and  cokniel  in  tfae  serrica  of  Doo  Miguel,  was  declared  daly 
elected  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  corporation  of  London 
have  protested  against  these  proceedings  of  the  Beresford  puppets, 
and  expressed  their  intention,  by  a  deputation  of  their  body,  to  re- 
establish, in  a  court  of  law,  the  general  rights  of  the  burgess  agree- 
ably to  their  charter.  It  is  probable,  however,  their  laudable  en- 
deavours will  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  general  legislatiTe 
measure,  which  will  at  once  cut  oif  such  rotten  concerns  as  Cole- 
raine,  Truro,  Berealston,  and  scores  more. 

Buchanan,  lady  Janet,  pension  on  civil  list,  Oct,  1827*  •  •  •  •  • 

Buchanan,  Susanna,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov.  1827    

Burton^  W.  W.  puisne-judge.  Cape  of  Good  Hope • . . . 

Bull,  John,  clerk  of  journals  and  papers,  house  of  commons  •  • 
Buller,  James,  retired  allowance  as  late  commis.  of  customs  -  • 
TiUe  gentleman,  we  are  told,  a  mild,  amiable  person,  possessed 
the  borough  or  boroughs  of  East  and  West  Looe:  therefore,  dis- 
posing of  his  seats  to  the  government,  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  customs ;  was  unfortunately  attacked  with  deafness ;  marries ; 
is  tired  of  London ;  retires  to  the  country ;  makes  room  for  some 
other  protegi  of  government ;  and  saddles  the  country  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £1100. 

BuUey,  A.  clerk  of  issues,  auditor's  office,  Oct.  1822 • 

Receiver  of  pensions  and  officers'  duties  ••••••  •••»•• 

Allowance  on  moneys  paid  into  the  Exchequer  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Burgb,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list   • •  •  • . 

Burghy  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list  ••••  ••••••  ••••••  •• 

Burke,  J.  clerk  of  crown  quit-rents,  Dublin •• 

Burke,  executors  of  Mrs.,  pension  on  the  4}  per  cent,  fund*  • 
We  have  touched  on  this  notorious  abuse  at  p.  809,  and  shall  here 
pass  it  over. 

Bashe,  C.  K.  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  Ireland 

Bursejy  J.  inspector  in  the  audit-office  ••••••  •••• ••• 

Burrows,  Peter,  commis.  for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  Ireland 
Burraud,  Rev.  G.  compensation  allowance  for  loss  of  the  office 

of  searcher  in  the  customs ••.... 

Some  boroughmongeriog  job  this,  no  doobt ;  otherwise,  no  cler- 
gyman could  have  hekl  the  oflke  ofuareher  in  the  customs. 
Burrard,  Hannah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1815  •••••••••••••• 

Butler,  G.  chief  clerk,  ordnance  department • 

Butcher,  J.  store-keeper  in  the  ordnance,  Dublin •  •  • 

Burghersb,  major-gen.  Lord,  minister  plenipo.  at  Florence    -  • 
His  lordship  was  receiving  a  large  salary  as  envoy  at  Florence, 
while    spending  the  last  winter  in  London,  busily  engaged  in 
bringing  out  his  new  opera. 

Burgoyne,  J.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers,  1814 ••• 

Extra  pay,  commanding  royal  engineers,  Portsmouth  •  • 

Allowance  for  servant* ••••••• • 

Pension  for  good  services,  1817 • 

Bumell,  Dr.  W.  commissioner,  victualling-office  •••••••••• 

Burton,  Charles,  tbird  justice  of  the  kings  bench,  Ireland*  •  •  • 
Burton,  T.  allowance  as  late  secretary  to  board  of  excise    •  •  •  • 
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Burton,  gen.  N.  C.  col.  60th  foot  (Ist  batt.) 

Butterwich,  M.  registrar  of  deeds,  Yorkshire •••• •• 

Byham,  R.  secretary  to  the  board  of  ordnance  ••• 

Byng,  F.  clerk  in  foreign  secretary's  office • 

Byug,  lieat.-gen.  right  hon.  sir  J.   M.P.  for  Poole,  col.  29lh 

foot      

Byng,  hon.  £.  commissioner,  colonial  audit-office  •  •  •  •  • 

Byron,  lord,  captain,  R.N. ;  lord  of  the  bedchamber 

Calvert,  J.  M.P.  for  Huntington ;  late  sec.  to  the  lord  cham- 
berlain   • • •  •  • 

Camden,  marquess,  one  of  the  four  tellers  of  the  exchequer  •  • 
The  great  sinecures  being  about  to  be  attacked,  in  1817,  tlie 
marquis,  who  had  held  the  tellership  thirty-six  years,  and  re- 
ceived, on^  account  of  it,  probably  upwards  of  a  million  of  money, 
resigned  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  office,  amounting  to  £27,000, 
retaining  only  the  regulated  salary  of  1*2500.  Previously  to  Ibis  bis 
lordship  contributed  sums  to  the  public  service.  In  1819,  the  house 
of  commons  tendered  a  tardy  vote  of  thanks  for  this  muniiicent  offer- 
ing. An  expectation  was  entertained,  which  is  not  yet  realized, 
that  the  patriotic  example  would  have  been  followed  by  the  Gren- 
vlUes,  the  Ardens,  the  Bathursts,  and  other  great  sinecurists.  Had 
the  registrar  of  the  admiralty  court  surrendered  Che  emoluments  of 
his  office  for  tl^e  last  half  century »  he  would  have  done  mure,  we 
imagine,  to  queach  the  fires  in  the  county,  of  which  he  is  lord- 
lieuteoant,  than  by  gel  ting  up  magisterial  resolutions  to  put  dovin 
the  incendiaries. 

Cameron, lady, pension  oil  ciWl  list,  Dec,  1819 •••• 

Cameron,  maj.-gen.  sir  J.  commanding  western  district  • 

Unattached  pay  as  major • 

Lieutenant-governor  of  Plymouth • 

Pension  for  injuries  received  in  the  service*  •  •  • 

Cane,  Richard,  sub-agent,  Ireland,  for  Chelsea  hospital 

Agent  to  yeomanry  corps,  ditto  •••• • 

Capper,  J.  H.  cler]^.fpr  cri.n;LtnaI  business  in  the  home  depart. 

Superintendent  of  convict  establishment • 

Carter,  M.  consul  at  Coquimbo • 

Cartwright,  John,  consul-general  at  Constantinople  •••••••• 

Carr,  hon.  Jane,  (late  Perceval)  pension  by  act  of  parliament . 
Our  readers  may  have  read  or  heard  of  a  mild,  specious,  cold- 
hearted,  self-complacent  minister — exactly  of  tlie  Addingion  impress 
—named  Spencer  X'erceval :  this  pension  was  granted  to  his  widow, 
who,  within  the  annum  lucius,  forgot  her  little  lawyer,  and  married 
major  Carr,  of  theguaids.  Some  of  the  minister's  children  have 
been  well  provided  for  in  the  public  offices  ;  and  in  political  demean- 
our, present  no  contrast  to  their  progenitor. 

Carr,  Morton,  solicitor  to  excise,  Scotland*  •••••   •• • 

Campbell,  major-gen.  sir  J.  Staff  at  Grenada,  staff  pay    

Governor  of  Grenada,  pay  and  emoluments 

Unattached  pay  as  major-general 

Campbell,  lieut.-gen.  sir  H.  commissioner  of  taxes •  • 

Military  pay  in  1829 
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Campbell,  sir  A.  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland ••••• 

Campbell;  Patrick,  sec.  and  charge  d'affaires  in  Colombia*  •  •  • 

Campbell,  D-  retired  allowance  as  registrar  of  forfeitures,  Ireland 

Ditto  as  commissioner  of  military  accounts,  Ireland  •  • 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list    

Aecoatitant  to  board  of  general  officers 

A  servant  of  all  work,  this,  at  the  Castle,  and  the  work  there  has 
been  mostly  bUck-join, 

Campbell,  gen.  A.  col.  3d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Campbell,  D.  inspecting  commander  of  customs,  Aberdeen    •  • 

Captain  in  the  navy • 

Campbell,  major-gen.  sir  .C  commanding  south-west  district 
Unattached  pay  as  major  in  the  coldstream  guards 

Governor  of  Portsmouth • ••• 

Campbell,  John,  comptroller  of  customs,  Greenock  •  •  •  • 
Campbell,  gen.  D.  col.  91st  foot,  pay  and  emoluments  •• 

Campbell,  Alexander,  conunissioner  of  excise • 

Campbell,  £lisa,  pension  on  civil  list 

Campbell,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list.  Sept,  1810 • 

Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  duities,  1820 

Campbell,. sir  Hay,  late  president  court  of  session 

Camnbell,  Thonuis,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  Oct,  1 806  •  • 
Really  the  Campbells  are  a  host !  We  find  them  in  all  offices  and 
departments,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  enumerated  are 
only  part  of  the  clan.  The  last  we  always  took  to  be  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  Pleasures  qf  Hope.  Mr.  Campbell's  pension,  we 
believe,  was  given  to  him  by  his  friends,  the  Whigs,  but  we  never 
could  learn  by  what  **  high  and  efficient  jmbUe  services"  he  became 
entitled  to  It.  If  it  were  bestowed  when  Mr.  C.  was  a  poor,  but  ele- 
gant scholar,  and  man  of  genius,  well  and  good ;  we  do  not  grudge 
the  boon,  had  it  been  five  times  the  amount. 

Canning,  H.  consul-general  at  Hamburgh  •• ..••.••* 

Canning,  sir  Stratford,  ambassador  at  Constantinople 

Canning,  trustees  for  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.,  pension,  by  act 

of  parliament 

The  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning  was  undistinguished  by  public 
virtue,  and  at  his  death  he  merited  no  public  reward.  He  was  an 
open  corruptionist  and  trimmer  for  place ;  his  political  principles 
were  superficial  and  aristocratic;  and  by  his  abilities— specious 
sophistry,  and  tinsel  eloquence — he  kept  up  a  party  which  inflicted 
on  the  country  incaloalable  evils.  The  friends  who  deserted  him 
knew  him ;  they  hated  and  feared  him.  If  not  too  late,  we  would 
B^Kgest  that  the  monument  in  honour  of  this  adventurer  had  better 
be  erected  somewhere  eUe  ;han  Palace-yard ;  that  is  no  jiace  for 
George  Canning,  and  the  times  are  coming  when  it  will  certainly 
not  be  allowed  to.  stand  there. 

Carter,  Thomas,  provost-marshal,  Barbadoes •  •  •  •  • 

Cathcart,  earl  oblate  ambassador  at  Petersburgh  ••••  •••••• 

Colonel  of  2d  life  guards • 

Vice-admiral  of  Scotland     

Governor  of  Hull    •  •  •  • •  •  •  • 
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Cftmpoidownvnic.  hereditary  pemioii  lor  lord  Dnacea'e  yktnrj 
Cathcait,  Elinbethy  baroooM,  pension  on  civil  list,  1798  •  •  •  • 
Caithness,  Jean,  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800    •  •  • 

Additional  pension  on  civil  list,  July  1802     

Additional  pension  on  civil  list,  Sept.  1 825     

Cavan,  gen.  the  earl  of,  col.  45th  foot,  pay    

Governor  of  Calshot*castle  •• •• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  June  1796 • • 

Chapman,  J.  oDinmissioner  of  audit    •••• 

Chapman,  col.  S.  R.  secretary  and  registrar,  Gibraltar 

Chapman,  J.  allowance  as  late  clerk  In  colonial-office     

Late  clerk  of  council,  Trinidad    

Chad,  O.  W.  foreign  minister  in  Prussia  •• 

Charsley,  W.  assistant-clerk  in  tally-office     

Compensation  for  loss  of  office  in  tally  cutting 

Junior  clerk  in  tally-office  • 

For  labour  in  locking  up  the  king's  treasure^  1826  •  • 
Christie,  od.  sir  Arch,  unattached  pay  as  ookmel  of  let  royal 

Commandant  of  Chatham  depot 

Pension  for  wounds     •••• • 

Chamberlain,  sir  H.  consul  at  Rio  (to  5th  June,  1830) 

Champaf^ne,  gen.  Josiah,  col.  17th  foot • 

Chambers,  R.  J.  police  justice,  Union  Hall   •••• 

Late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1 803    ••••• 

Chambers,  Geo.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1825 

The  number  of  inipeotori  of  taxes  for  Kagland  and  Wales  is 
seventeen,  and  their  salaries  £400  each,  exclusive  of  allowances  for 
travelling  and  other  expenses.  By  1  and  9  William  IV.  c.  18,  the 
receivers  of  taxes  are  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  one  for  the 
Londoa  district,  and  their  duties  transferred  to  the  inspectors,  who 
receive  an  additional  salary  of  £100,  and  a  farther  allowance  of 
£100  for  a  clerk.  We  have  stated  their  salaries  and  emoluments 
from  the  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  167,  Sess.  1831),  including 
the  additional  remnneratien  for  the  receipt  of  the  taxes. 

Chatham,  earl  of,  governor  of  Gibraltar 

Receives  also  military  aDowances,  and  is  col.  of  4th  foot. 

In  trust  for  seven  children  of  lady  Lacy  R.  Taylor,  out 

of  4}  per  cent.  Leeward  Island  duties,  for  each  •  •  •  • 

Chowne^  lieiit.-geii*  C*  colonel  76th  foot    ••••»•••••• 

Christiali,  J.  assistant  inspector-gen.  of  customs,  Dublin  •  •  •  • 

Commander  in  the  navy • •••• 

Church,  John,  late  cleriiL  in  navy  pay  office,  March  1822  •  •  •  • 

Clerk  in  stationery-office,  Jan.  1808 

Christmas,  C.  G.  deputy  auditor  for  land  revenue •  •  •  • . 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  North  of  Trent  •  •  -  • 

Prolhonotary  "county  palatine  of  Durham 

A  ntphey^,  G.  W.  F.  Villiers,  commissioner  of  customs ;  and  a 
eousin,  T»  H.  Villiers,  secretary  to  the  India  Board. 

Clare,  dowager  ladyi  and  lady  FiUgibbon,  pension  on  e.L  1830 
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Mother  and  daughter ;  the  fonner,  widow  of  an  Irish  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  was  long  in  office,  realized  money,  purchased  estates, 
and  ought  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances.  It  was  he  who  was 
said  to  hare  alarmed  George  Ill's  conscieoce  as  to  the  coronation 
oath ;  and,  if  so,  was  really  the  cause  of  retarding  the  Catholic 
claims  thirty  years,  and  for  which  we  are  now  suffering.  The 
present  lord  is  goremor  of  Bombay,  with  a  salary  of  16,000  a>year, 
and  hia  brother,  Fitzgibbon,  is  usher  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Ireland. 

Clarke,  J.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1805 

Clarke,  gen.  sir  Alnred,col.  7th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments    •  • 

Clarke,  rev.  Dr.  receiver  of  clergy  retnms,  1804 

Late  auditor  of  the  royal  naval  asylum    ••••••  • 

Clark,  E.  H.  clerk  of  the  warrants,  customs •  •  • 

Clerk,  John,  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland • 

Clifden,  viscount,  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  Ireland 

Clancarty,  earl  of,  late  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands     •  •  •  •  • 
A  brother,  Poet  Triwh,  archbishop  of  Tuam :  another  brother, 
Charles  Trench,  archdeacon  of  Ardagh ; William  Gregory,  brother-in- 
law,  late  under  secretary  of  Ireland,  is  a  pensioner  on  the  civil  list. 

Clanricarde,  marquis,  captain  of  yeomen  of  guard •  •  •  • 

Ciancey^  James,  taxing  officer  in  common  law  business,  Ireland 
Clarina,  Penelope,  baroness,  pension  on  civH  list,  1813     •  •  -  • 

Clinton,  lieut.-gen.  sir  W.  H.  col.  55th  foot 

Clinton  and  Say,  lord,  col.  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king;  lord 

•f  the  bedchamber  ••••••  ••••• • ••... 

C.  R.  Trefnsis,  a  brother,  commissioner  in  the  excise ;  another 
broUier  capt.  R.  N ;  E.  Moore,  a  son-in-law,  is  in  the  church. 
Lady  Clinton  is  lady  of  the  bedchamber. 

CUften,  M.  W.  secretary  to  the  victualling-board 

Clogstone,  S,  M,  collector  of  customs,  Trinidad  •••• 

Cochrane,  Maria,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  Oct.  1 800 

Cochrane,  Sir  T.  James,  governor  of  Newfoundland  ••••••  •  • 

Cockbum,  Henry,  solicitor-general,  Scotland*  • ••••• 

Cockbum,  A.  late  minister  to  Wurtemberg     •• 

Cockbum,  sir  Geo.  M.P.  admiral  and  major-gen.  of  marines  •• 
Cockbum,  Fanny,  Mary,  and  Harriet,  civil  list,  179 1»  each*  • 
Cockbum,  Marianne,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800    •••••••••• 

Cockbum,  Augusta  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827    •  •  •  • 

Cockbum,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825     •  •  • 

Cockbum,  dame  Augusta,  pension  on  civil  list   •••••••••••• 

Of  this  singular  cluster,  probably  dame  Augusta  is  the  mother  of 
sir  James,  sir  George,  the  dean  of  York,  and  the  Columbian  or 
Mexican  ambassador.  She  was  of  a  noble  &mily,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  husband,  who  was  either  a  merchant,  or  held  an  office  in 
the  India-bouse.  To  reconcile  her  atarriage  with  this  person  to  her 
family  he  was  made  a  baronet 

Cockane,  Barbara,  pension  on  civil  list,  June  1798 •  •  • 

Codd,  major-general  superintendent,  Honduras •  •  •  •• 

Coke,  Elizabeth  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818   

This  certainly  cannot  be  the  lady  of  the  member  for  Norfolk,  and 
lessee  of  Bungeness  lighthouse  I 
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Colchester,  lord,  capt.  R.  N.  hereditanr  pension,  by  act  of  pari. 
The  father  of  this  lord  was  speaker  ox  the  house  of  commoas  for 
many  yean  with  a  sufficiently  large  salary,  and  held  till  death  the 
valuable  sinecure  of  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Ireland.  He  was  a 
shuffling,  time-serring  lawyer,  and  the  vote  of  censure  on  his  con- 
duct, tnoved  by  lord  W.  Russell,  stands  recorded  on  the  journals  of 
the  house.  Were  not  such  a  person  adequately  rewarded  in  his  life- 
time, and  ought  the  country  to  be  burthened  with  a  pensionto  his  heir  ? 

Coleridge,  John  Taylor,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts 

By  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Act  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  are 
authorise  to  grant  annuities  for  life,  to  the  amount  of  £200,  to  the 
late  commissiooers  of  bankrupt,  profided  they  hold  no  other  public 
employment* 

Colman,  George,  examiner  of  plays    ••••••••• 

Lieutenant  of  the  yeo|nen  of  the  guard   •••••• 

Besides  the  military  duties  of  this  court  functionary,  his  business 
is  to  examine  theatrical  pieces  before  they  are  licensed  for  repre- 
sentation, by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  this 
office  he  has  latterly  acquired  considerable  notoriety,  by  his  captious 
and  puritanical  expurgation  of  what  he  considered  objectionable 
passages.  The  performance  of  The  Bride  of  Ludgate,  we  are  told  in 
the  Taller f  was  delayed  by  the  extraordinary  official  sensitiveness  of 
Mr.  Deputy  Colman,  who  refused  to  license  the  piece  until  CJUr/et 
the  Second  (one  of  the  dramatis  perBonae),  who  was  made  by  the  author 
to  disguise  himself  as  a  jNir«oa,  should  masquerade  it  under  another 
less  objectionable  character !  A  king  appearing  as  a  priest  seemed  to 
the  deputy  as  savouring  of  irreverence  towards  the  cloth  I  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  .that  the  merry  Mr«  Colman,  of  auld  lang  syne,  has 
turned  Methodist,  It  is  time,  however,  the  office  was  abolished ;  it 
is  too  much  that  talent  and  genius  should  be  subject  to  the  hypo- 
condriacal  whims  of  repentant  prodigals. 

Colbome,  major^gen..  sir  J.  lieut.-governor,  Upper  Canada  •  • 

Cowper,  earl,  hereditary  pension  out  of  excise  revenue 

Here  we  have  a  most  singular  instance  of  the  application  of  the 
revenue.  The  present  noble  lord  holds  it  as  an  inheritance,  ac- 
quired by  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather  with  the  heiress  of  the  son 
of  general  OvMrkerken,  created  lord  Grantham.  This  general  was 
greatly  distioguished  in  the  wars  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  but 
whether  the  pension  was  granted  by  king  William  for  the  services 
of  the  faCher,  or  for  a  loan  of  money  from  the  son,  is  not  known,  no 
document  being  extant  to  establish  it ;  but  this  pension  has  been 
made  part  of  the  fiEuaily  settlements  of  the  noble  earl,  who  succeeded 
to  it  at  his  brother's  death,  as  he  did  to  his  estates  :  he  may  dispose 
of  it  at  his  pleasure.  The  present  possessor,  in  his  political  life, 
has  been  distinguished  by  high  liberalism,  and  the  most  perfect  in- 
dependeoce.  Though  frequently  invited  to  Windsor,  he  was  never 
influenced  by  it,  or  ever  swerved  from  his  public  duty.  In  the  exa- 
mination ef  votes,  his  will  be  found  to  have  been  correctly  given. 
As  an  vnheritttnce,  his  lordship  cannot  be  blamed  for  drawing  this 
sum  regularly  from  the  public  purse ;  but  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
ministers  to  make  arrangements  with  the  noble  earl  for  the  extinction 
of  this  pension.  He  is  entitled  to  some  compensation ;  but  yet  his 
vested  right  in  it  is  not  such  that  he  can  look  for  so  many  years' 
purchase  a^  if  it  were  a  landed  property.  No  improvement  has  been 
made— no  outlay  incurreid ;  and  what  was  apparently  so  lavishingly 
given,  and  has  been  so  long  enjoyed,  may  be  resumed,  with  some 
regard  to  the  present  times  and  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  [ 
— Colonel  Jones,  Dec.  15, 18S0. 
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Cowlej,  lord,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  late  ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna ••• 

Cole,  B.  and  W..  Herbert  Mullens,  brokers,  national  debt  office 

Gimbermere,.  gen..¥isoount,  colonel  1st  life  guards 

Governor  of  Sheemess    •••    ••• • 

Pension,  by  act  of  parliament • 

Coogreve,  dame  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829 

Widow  of  Ibe  gentleman  of  Bkare-notorietyy  who  was  himself  a 
pensioner,  and  at  one  time  much  about  the  person  of  George  IV. 

Conway,  lord  H.  S.  and  lord  R.  &  Conway,  late  prothonotaries 

of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  Ireland 

Conyngham,  marquis,  late  lord  steward  of  the  household,  and 

Constable  of  Windsor  castle ;  lieut.-gen.  unattached 

Conyngham,  sir  F.  N.  lieut. -governor  of  Lower  Canada   •  •  •  • 

Conyngham,  lord  A.  D.  secretary  oflegation,  Berlin 

Conyngham,  G.  Lennox,  seventh  senior  clerk  in  foreign  office  •  • 
The  Coiiynghams  were  in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  George  IV. 
Dr.  Samoer,  one  of  the  **  Ladjf*$  BUhom,"  was  tmtor  in  the  Conyng- 
ham family«  .and  flatterer  of  the  late  king,  by  whose  special  favour 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Winchester. 

Cooksey,  J.  H.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes • 

Corbett,  C.  H.  assistant  secretary,  excise •• 

Cooper,  George,  assistant  surveyor,  customs 

Cooper,  sir  W.  H.  and  sir  F.  G.  auditor  for  land  revenue  in 
England,  salary  and  emoluments,  in  year  1 829  •  •  •  • 
This  is  a  patent  office,  held  for  the  lives  and  life  of  the  survivor ; 
the  former  is  a  clergyman,  aad  sir  F.  G.  Cooper  was  lately  ao  officer 
in  the  guards. 

Cooper,  J.  S.  comptroller-general  of  stamps,  Ireland 

Cooke,  lieut.*general  sir  G.  coL  77th  foot   ...•. 

Pension  for  wounds • 

Cooke,  Franoes,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    ••• ••••.. 

Cooke,  Eliza,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793  ..•..••••• 

The  widow  of  the  celebrated  navigator  of  the  name  still  survives, 
and  probably  receives  this  pension  ;  if  so,  it  is  one  of  the  few  state 
annuities  of  which  the  public  will  not  complain. 

Cornwall,  Jos.  collector  of  excise,  Edinburgh*  •  •  • 

Cornwall,  J.  warehouse-keeper,  excise,  Dublin 

Cole,  lieut.-gen.  sir  G.  L  governor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  • 

Cope,  Walter,  consul  at  Guayaquil  •••»• ••••••• 

Cotton,  William,  chief  clerk  in  the  treasury 

Colles,  Joseph,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery*  ••••••••••••• 

CoUingwood,  hon.  S.  pension  on  consolidated  fund •  •  •  • 

Colville,  E.  D.  registrar  in  chancery   • •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Colby,  lieut.-col.  F.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers ••• 

Extra  pay  for  survey  of  Great  Britain   ••••• 

Superintendent  of  the  trigonometrical  survey,  Ireland 

Conant,  J .  £.  police  justice.  Great  Marlborough-street 

Corry,  James,  late  sec.  to  linen  board,  Ireland  ••••••  •  ••••• 

Late  clerk  of  the  journals,  Irish  house  of  lords  •••••• 
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Colville,  li6at.-gen.  sir  C.  goTernor  of  ManriliiM 

Gourtenay,  William,  patentee  of  subpoena  office  in  chancery  •  • 

Clerk  in  parliament    •• • 

Gonrteiiayy  T.  P.  agent  for  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Pension  under  67  Geo.  III.  1825    

Courtenay,  T.  P.  in  trust  for  Elizabeth,  Catharine,  and  Frances 

Courtenay,  pensions  on  civil  list,  1806 

Courtenay,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827 • 

Daaghters,  we  believe,  of  the  above  Thomat  Peregrine  Cnaienajf, 
cooflia  of  lord  Devon,  and  one  of  the  faction  vrhose  fature  prospects 
are  very  mveh  marred  by  the  Reform  BiU,  and  of  courM  very  bitter 
in  his  hostility. 

Connor,  Edw.  clerk  in  secretary's  office,  Dublin    

Compensation  for  losses  at  the  union • 

Pension,  Jlfoy  1819    • 

Allowance  on  abolition  of  office  of  sec.  to  board  of  g^ 

neral  officers,  1823  •••••• 

Connor,  R. master  in  chancery,  Ireland* « •••• 

Pension  as  late  clerk,  Irish  house  of  commons • 

Cooroyy  sir  John,  late  commis.  colonial  audit-office,  1824  •  •  •  • 

Captain  on  half  pay,  royal  artillery,  1 822 

Co3c,  S.  C.  master  in  chancery,  for  year  ending  Juiie  5,  1830 
Couper,  lieut.-col.  G.  sec.  to  master-general  of  the  ordnance 

Court,  C.  T.  accountant-general,  post-office •  • 

Cointe,  J.  F.  Le,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery 

Craigie,  Robert,  lord  of  session,  Scotland     •••••  •••• 

Creevey,  Thos.  M.P.  for  Downton,  treasurer  to  the  ordnance 
Crafer,  Thomas,  clerk  assistant  to  secretaries,  treasury  •••••- 

Paymaster  of  American  loyalists*  •••••••••••• 

Crampton,  P.  C.  solicitor-general  of  Ireland 

Cranstoun,  O.  lord  of  session,  Scotland •• 

Cranstoun,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  /u/y,  1 826 •  • 

Cranstotm,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  Aug,  1826 

Cranstoun,  Edward  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  Nov,  1821  •••  • 

Crocker,  J,  accountant  to  medical  board 

Crofton,  hon.  Caroline,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1817*  ••  • 
Given  by  Lord  Talbot :  the  lady's  father,  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
and  her  mother  created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right;  sister  to  Mr. 
St.  George,  and  aunt  of  present  lord  Crofton. 

Croomes,  John  lord,  cleii:  of  estimates,  war-office 

Croke,  A.  LL.D.  pension  on  the  consolidated  fund  •••••••••• 

Croker,  Rosamond,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 827  •••••••••••• 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  pension  under  57  Geo.  III.  1826 • 

In  a  recent  pamphlet,  imputed  to  this  veteran  placeman,  written 
In  answer  to  two  pamphlets,  imputed  to  lord  Brougham,  but  no 
more  like  Brougham's  than  Hyperion  to  Satyr,  and  much  more  like 
the  flippant  production  of  some  lawyerling,  with  his  pockets  stuffed 
with  fees,  looking  greedily  forward  to  the  Rolls,  a  solidtor-geaeral- 
ship,  or  some  other  prize  of  party-subserviency ; — ^well,  in  this  pam- 
phlet, Croker — for  it  must  be  his — actually  resorts  to  the  old  bugbear  I 
•fprepgrfy  being  in  danger  !    But  this,  we  can  assure  him,  will  never  | 
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do ;  people  do  not  now  belieTe  in  storits  of  gkosts  and  hobgoblins ; 
we  donbt  even  whether  the  alann  of  a  revolution  would  frighten 
them.  Spoliation,  massacre,  and  infidelity,  are  no  longer  associated 
with  resistance  to  bad  gOTcmment  What,  indeed,  have  political 
refonne  to  do  with  prjeote  property  ?  tbey  are  directed  only  against 
public  meQ  «M»d  pvbUc  abases;  they  are  the  purifying  storms  which 
agitate  for  a  moment  the  upper  regions,  while  all  beneath  is  secure 
and  tranquil.  During  the  worst  period  of  the  French  revolution 
property  wa0  respected,  and  it  was  only  the  estates  of  such  of  the 
noblesse  b»  had  emigrated  and  taken  up  arms  against  their 
country,  wluch  were  confiscated.  They  had  committed  high  treason 
against  the  state^  and  the  same  punishment  of  forfeiture  is  annexed 
to  high  treason  m  this  country.  But  it  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the 
security  of  frivMie  property  about  which  the  ex-secretary  is  appre- 
hensiye ;  the  property  he  means,  no  doubt,  is  pensions  and  aiae- 
cnres;  or»  perhap9>  the  lease  of  crown-land  he  obtained  for  the 
erection  of  a  mansion  on  the  site  of  Carlton-house,  to  which  he  pur- 
poses hereafter  to  retire  from  the  retreat  in  Kensington-palace,  to 
enjoy  in  dignified  leisure  his  <Acial  gatherings.  The  bitterness  with 
which  this  votary  of  a  factioi^  has  porsued  the  Refonn  Bill,  reoom* 
mended  it  strongly  to  all  thinking  persons :  doubtless,  a  portion  of 
the  yenom  in  the  Old  Pensioner  was  generated  by  the  terrible 
■  scourging  his  Boiwell  received  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Croft,  Wm.  chief  clerk  ordnance  department  •• 

Crofty  P.  Master  in  chancery  for  year  ending  Jan,  1830    •  •  •  • 

Crokat,  C.  examiner  of  spoiled  stamps     •••• 

Crosse,  R.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1820    • 

Cumberland,  lady  Albinia,  a  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 

Cumming,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 822 • 

Cust,  hem  W.  commissioner  of  customs  • • 

Most  of  these  commissioners  of  customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  taxes, 

are  honowmbUi*    The  anoont  of  their  salanes  is  still  eztiavaganty 

and  ought  to  be  farther  reduced. 

Cuppage,  lieut.-gen.  W.  col.  commandant  royal  artillery,  and 
inspector  of  royal  carriage  department,  Woolwich  •  •  •  % 

Cunningham,  C.  late  commissioner  of  the  navy •••••• 

Cuthbert,  G.  W.  assistai^t-^Qcretary,  national  deht-o£ce • 

Curtis,  Joseph,  distributor  of  sea-policy  stamps  •  •  •  •  • • 

Dalans,  Rev.  W.  W.  assistant  chaplain-general •  •  •  • . 

Chaplain  to  the  forces  serving  in  London,  March,  1810 
B'Albiac,  major-gen.  air  J.  C.  nnattached  pay  as  lieat.-ool.  •  • 

Staff  pay  as  major.-gen. ••••..• 

The  officer,  we  apprehend,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  stem 
theories  of  military  duty  at  the  Bristol  Courts  Martial ;  but  as  sir 
Charles  drew  his  chief  legal  weapons  from  the  armoury  of  sir 
Nicholas  Tindal,  we  shall  reserve  a  remark  or  two  till  we  come  to 
that  judge. 

Dampier,  Jokm  L.  kteoommisssioner  of  banknipts,  1819  •  •  •  • 

Recorder  of  Portsmouth,  1839     •• 

Dashwood,  Charles,  consul  at  Guatemala    ••••••• 

Davis,  Hart,  commissioner  of  excise   • •••»••• 

Day,  C.  late  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Ireland    •••••••;•• 

Darby,  E.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1827     
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Daj,  W.  Keeper  of  criminal  registers,  home  department,  and 
conductor  of  the  police  horse-patrol  establishment  •  • 

Keeper  of  the  acooonts,  Aprils  1805  •• ••• 

Darling,  lieut.»gen.,  govemor-in-chief  of  New  Sooth  Wales  •  • 

Daly,  S.  G.  late  justice  of  King's  Bench,  Ireland   

Dawkins,  E.  J.  resident  in  Greece •••• 

Dawk  ins,  H.  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests     

Dawkins.  R.  retired  allowance  as  commissioner  of  excise   •  •  •  • 

Dawson,  Lady  A.  M.  pension  out  of  4  J  per  cent,  duties 

Davis,  T.  H.  surveyor-general,  customs  •  •  •  •  • 

Dancer,  J.  N.  one  of  the  examiners  in  chancery;  salary  and 

emoluments  for  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1830 

Darlot,  H.  deputy  comptroller,  post-office    •••••••. 

D*Ag^ilar,  George,  brevet  lieut.-col.,  assistant  adjutant. -gen. 

Major,  half-pay,  91st  foot,  Sept.  1821     

Altowance  for  mustering  life  and  foot  guards 

Dehany,  W.  K.  solicitor  to  the  excise,  in  lieu  of  bills  •••••••• 

De  Haekel,  J.  P.  and  Ann  EmesUne,  pension  civil  list,  1813 
Delavaud,  Geo.  rQtired  allowance  as  late  secretary  of  customs 
Dealtry,  P.  king  s  clerk,  crown-office,  salary 

Secondi^ry  plerk  in  cpurt,  clerk  of  the  affidavitSy  and 

chief  usher,  court  of  king's  bench ;  feea 

Dew,  E.  e\amiper  of  dry  goods,  customs    • 

Dean,  R.  B.  chairman  of  the  board  of  customs    ••••••• 

Clerk  to  master  in  chancery,  alienation  office 

Dean,  Mary  and  Laura,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830     • • 

Deiamotte,  W.  master  of  landscape  drawing,  military  college  •  • 
Denman,  sir  Thomas,  M.  P.  for  Nottingham,  attorney-general 
Desbrow,  Iieut.-col.,  capt.  and  lieut.-col.  of  grenadier  guards 

Assistant  to  the  general  commanding  in  chief  •  •  • 

D'Este,  sif  A.^uerfy  tb  the  king    

Pension  on  civil  list,  1830  • 

Colonel  in thfe 'tfrtny •••• 

D^Este,  miss,  pensioh  oil  civil  list,  1830 

Children  of  the  duke  of  Sussex,  by  his  marriage  with  lady  Anie^usta 
Murray,  (D'Ameland,  see  page  204,)  but  which  was  set  aside  by  the 
severity  of  our  feudal  laws-  The.  royal  inarriage-8€t  is  one  of  great 
cruelty  ;  bat  if  our  princes  fonn  attachments,  they  should  take  care 
to  make  prqvision  for  their  ofTspring  from  the  handsome  allowances 
they  receive,  and  should  not  seek  to  quarter  them  on  the  public  :  we 
expected  better  from  the  high-mindedness  of  his  highness  of  Sussex. 

Dejonconrt,  S.  clerk  of  Connaught>road  •••••••• 

Devonshire,  duke  of,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household 

Disney, lieut-gen.  sir  M.  col.  15th foot •••• •  •* 

Dickson,  Jane,  Caroline,  and  Louisa,  each,  civil  list,  1806  •  • 
Dickinson,  A»  assistant  clerk  of  the  journals,  house  of  commons 

Dickie,  Jos.  paymaster,  Beirut  ••••• - ••• 

Diabrowe,  E.  C.  envoy  extra,  and  min.  plen.  at  Stutgard  •  •  •  • 
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•  • 


Dickson,  sir  A.  lieut-^wl.  and  dep.  adj. -gen.  artilleiy  •••••• 

Penaion fi»  good oervieea* • •••••• 

Disbrowo,  lieut.-col.  aaaistant  military  aecretaiy,  Feb.  1806  •  • 

lieut.^Gol. grenadier  goarda,  July^- 1828 •••• 

Dixon,  col.  W.  col.  commandant  royal  artillery    «•«•• 

Doherty,  John,  chief  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland    • 

D'Olier,  Isaac-,  seeieCary- first  fruits  office,  Ireland 

Dowding,  C- inspector-general  of  customs,  Liverpool  •••••••• 

Dowdeswelly  T.  £.,  M.P.  for  Tewkesbury;  a  master  in  chan- 
cery for  year  ending  Jan.  1 830 

Dorington,  J.  £.  parliamentary  agent  to  the  English  and  Irish 

departments  of  the  treasury  ••••• • 

Donkin,  lieut.-gen. sir  R.  S.  col.  80th foot* •• ••... 

Don,  gen.  sir  G.  col.  3d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Lieutenant  governor  of  Gibraltar • 

Donoughmore,  gen.  earl  of,  col.  18th  foot •.... 

Searcher  of  Strangford  and  Donaghadee  •••••••••••• 

Governor  of  Stirling  Castle • 

Pension  for  military  services    ..••.. 

A  meritorioQs  officer,  bat  with  his  other  emoluments*  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  inheritanse,  he  would  bear  redaction.  The  pre- 
sumptiTe  heir  to  the  honours  and  pension,  the  late  captain  Hutchinson, 
of  the  i^uards,  distinguished  himself  in  assisting  the  escape  of  the 
French  general,  Lavalette.  But  all  hereditary  rewards  are  ob- 
jectionable^  except  such  as  history  accords. 
Donne,  J .  G.  clerk  privy  seal  office,  July^  1 823  •••••••••••  • 

Surveyor  of  hawkers*  licenses,  July^  1827  •  • •  • 

Doyle,  Sir  F.  H.  deputy  chairman,  excise  board     •••••••••• 

Dc^ty  lieutenant  of  the  Tower   • • 

Doyle,  gen.  sir  John,  hart,  eolonel  87th  foot 

Grovemor  of  Charlemont • 

Douglas,  col*  Sir  J.  lieut.-col.  of  Portuguese  army,  half-pay  •• 

Deputy  quarter-master-general  in  Ireland  ••• 

Insf^tor  of  army  clothing  ••••.•••• ..-.. 

Pension  for  loss  of  leg • • 

Douglas,  air  Howard,  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick 
Dombrain,  Jos.  inspeetor-general  of  coast  guard,  Dublin    •  •  •  • 
Dorchester,  lady,  pension  on  consolidated  fund •••• 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1764 • ..•••• 

Drake,  Mr.  clerk  to  master  Dowdeswel),  (whom  see) 

Drake,  gen.  dep.  commissary  in  the  West  Indies    ••••••  •  •  •  - 

Drinkwater,  lieut.-col.  comptroller  of  army  accounts  ••• 

Late  co-unksary-general 

Drummond,  rev.  C.  £.  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 

Drummond,  £dw.  late  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington,. whO)  on  the  resignation  of  the  premiership, 

placed  him  on  the  court  pension  list    •••••••••»»••• 

Drummond,  Percy,  colonel  royal  artillery,  1827     •••••••••• 
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liauL-goreraor  foyal  miitterj  academy,  WooMdi,  1 629 

Forage  and  MiTantaUowa&oa»* • 

Dmican,  H.  brother  of  lord  Camperdown;  storekeeper  of  &e 
OrdnaBce  •••••••• •• •• 

Doneaiinoii,  vaaooonti  eon  of  lord  Beabonmgh,  and  broker  of 
geaeml  Poneonbyy  eommissioner  of  woods   and  forests 

DimglasSy  lord,  chamberlain  of  Ettrick forest* • ••• 

Durham,  lord,  lord  privy  seal     ••••••••••••••• • 

The  salary  of  the  privy  teal  has  been  fixed  at  £9000 ;  but  we  be- 
lieve lord  Durham  has  given  up  the  whole  of  his  emoloments  to  the 
public.  It  is  an  office  to  which  no  direct  or  necessary  duties  appear 
to  be  attached ;  but  we  presume  it  forms  one  more  of  those  costly 
appendages  of  monarchy,  which,  like  the  mystsries  of  faith,  aad  lord 
Broogham's  wig  and  train,  moat  aot  be  too  closely  iavestigatod. 

Durell,  Martha,. pension  on  civil  list,  1810    » 

Datton, W.  C.  minute-clerk,  customs • ••• 

D'Urban,  sir  B.  lieut.-gpDvemor,  Demeraia    • •••••. 

D*Urban,  W.  J.  government  secretary,  Demerara*  ••••••••• 

Duntze,  sir  J.  hart,  late  receiver  general  of  taxes,  Devon  •  •  •  • 

Dundas,  lady  Elisabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801   •  •  • 

Dundas,  William,  M.P.  forEdinbnrgh,  and  brother  of  viscount 
Melville ;  lord  clerk  register,  keeper  of  the  signet, 

and  register  of  sasines,  Scotland,  ctrca 

Dundas,  dame  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812    •••••••• 

Dundas,  rear-adm.  hon.  G.  H.  L.  lord  of  the  admiralty*  •  •  •  •  • 

Du£f,  lieut.-gen.  hon.  Alex.   M.P.  for  Elgin,  col.  92d  foot   •  • 

Duhigg,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1815 ••••••••••• 

Dumford,  ool.r  E.  colonel  commanding  royal  engineers,  Canada 

Dunlop,  lieut.-gen.,  colonel  7oth  foot • 

Durell,  Patty,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825    •••••••••••••••• 

Dwyer,  F.  late  six  clerk,  chancery,  Ireland    ••••••  ••• 

Dw^ht,  Susannah,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1890 

Dyer,  H.  M.  police  justice.  Great  Marlborough-street • 

Dyer,  H.  M.  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund    ••• • 

Dyer,  John,  chief  clerk  in  the  admiralty    ••••«••••••••••• 

Dyer,  John,  receiver  of  receipts  of  customs    ••• 

Dyke,  P.  A.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon   ••••••• 

Dyson,  Jeremiah,  George,  and  Henry,  or  survivor,  civil  list  •  • 
Dyneley,  Charles,  deputy-register,  prerogative  court  of  Can- 
terbury ;  from  fees • 

'Dyneley,  John,  secretary  of  presentations  to  lord  chanoellor  •  • 
Dyott,  lieut-gen.  Wm.  col.  63d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments*  •  •  • 

Earl,  £.  retired  allowance  as  oommissi<mer  of  customs  • 

Earie,  P.  H.  assistant  derk  in  the  traasnry,  /tc/y,  1802   •  •  *  • 
Retired  oonmissioner  of  lottery,  March,  1827  •••••• 

Eamshaw,  W,  assistant  solicitor  of  customs    

Eden,  En^y  and  Frances,  pension  on  ebril  list,  1818,  each  •  • 
Sisters,  of  lord  Anekland,  aimself  a  pensioner  and  a  ainlsfeer. 
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Ebbs,  John,  derk,  privy  coonoil  office,  DaUin   •  •  • •  •  • 

Compensation  for  wine-warrants,  Jan.  )83H •  •  • 

Usher  B,&d'keeper  of  council  chamber,  March ,  1828  •* 
Clerk  m  miKtaory  department  of  chief  secretary  •••••• 

Compensation  for  losses  at  the  union  ••-• •• 

Edwardes,  James,' head  distribntor  of  stamps,  Scotland 

Edwards,  John;  retired  allowance  .as  solicitor  of  excise 

Edwards,  dep/ commissary  general' iti  Jamaica  •*• 

Edgecombe,  J .  collector  of  customs,  Newcastle  •••• 

Edgecombe,  F.  late  commissioner,  victualling  office  ••••••  •  • 

Elderton,  M .  clerk  to  Master  WingfieId,(whom  see) 

Eldon,  lord,  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund  •••• ••. 

The  patriarehof  the  Pitt  and  plunder  system  has  sarvived  to  wit- 
ness the  final  idsues  of  his  politics.  AJl  the  calamities  under  which 
the  country  is  suffering  are  the  consequences  of  the  war,  of  the 
burthens  It  entailed,  and  of  the  cessation  of  those  dram-shop  exi>e^ 
dients,  which  were  **  strength  in  the  be^nning,  bnt  weakness  in 
the  end.'*  The  politicians  of  this  school  must  have  had  some  mis- 
givings of  the  soundness  of  their  dogmas ;  they  could  not  but  know 
that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt,  and  that  a 
load  of  taxes,  which  absorbed  wages  and  profits,  must  end  in 
general  poverty  and  privation.  Bnt  they  were  reckless  adventurers, 
who  looked  only  to  the  present  hour,  and  were  regardless  of  what 
the  future  might  bring  forth.  Patriotism,  with  them,  was  out  of  the 
question:  their  objects  were  power  aud  emolument.  **  If  we," 
said  Lord  Eldotf,'on  thfe  trial  Of  M^.  Perry,  '*  by  our  industry,  have 
acquired  a  deji^ree  of  opulence  and  distinction  which  we  could  not 
reasonably  have  looked  for,  let  us  be  thankful  to  that  government  to 
whose  favour  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  success. 
And  do  not  let  us,  by  any  rash  attempt  upon  our  constitution,  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  our  children  to  rise  to  similar  situations." 
{ Erskine'S' Speeches,' v<A,  ii,  p  445.)  Here  is  a  distinct' avowal  of 
the  pure  selfism  which  attached  his  Lordship  to  the  constitution ; 
it  had  worked  veil  for  hih,  and  it  might  work  well  for  his  children. 
Bnt  how  it  had  worked  for  the  country,  formed  no  part  of  the 

consideration.    ,  , ,  , 

A  late  repentance  is  better  than  none,  and  we  would  suggest  to 
this  votary  Of  (hfe**  iWmortaV  memory"  the  propriety  of  surrendering 
his  pension  in-aid  of  a  deficient  revenue,  caused  by  the  improvident 
measures  oC  himself  and  ooUeagues.  The  time  was  when  ex-chan- 
celiors  received  no  pensions ;  they  have  lillle  need  of  tliem  now, 

*  possessing  abundant  means  in  outfits,  patronage,  and  direct  emolu- 
ments for  making  provision  for  the  future.  As  respects  hU  lordship 
individuaUy,*  hie-  necessities  must  -be  much  less  than  others ;  his 
ofiicial  gaUkeriugs  during  the  long  term  he  hdd  the  great  seal  must 
he  enormous..  Upon  the  average  of  three  years,  1808, 1809,  and 
1810,  the  net  receipt  of  the  chancellor  was  £10,233  :  2 ;  and  in  one 
year,  1811,'  th'e  cTiKhfteHor^s  emoluments  were  £22,737  :  IS.  (Pari, 
A«p.S32,i9^Mi>8M.*>His  lordship's  son,  W.  H.J.  Scott,  is  entrenched 
chin-deep  jo  sinecures  and  reversions,  and  if  he  survive  Mr«  Thnr- 
low,  will  have  jeui. income  of  £14,000  a  year  for  doing  nothing* 
With  so  much  in  possession  and  in  the  future,  why,  ray  lord,  cling 
to  this  disgracefiil '  snd  redundant  allowance?  Why  not  otfer  it  up 
as  some  poor  atonement  for  past  errors — for  the  inheritance  of  debt, 
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dUBcvlty,  «ttd-eWil  ftrlfewhieli  fbr  1k«  next  ten  or  twenty  ytma 
your  fktel  neaitiret  have  eatailed  on  tbe  eowiliy  T 

Elgin,  earl  of,  late  amlMSBador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte* 

Abo,  as  lieutenaat-geaeral ••••• •••••• 

EHbanky  Alexander  Murray,  penaioa  on  civil  liet»  1826 

Elibank,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830 

Elphinstone,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  Feb*  1814  «••••••••• 

Ditto,  additional,  ilii^.  1826 

EUenborongh,  lord,  chief  derk  of  court  of  king's  bench  ••  •  • 
A  brother,  H.  C.  Law,  capt  in  the  army,  and  emUot  breniim  in 
the  King's  Bench  jointly  with  lord  Kenyon ;  C.  E.  Law,  a  brother, 
common  sefjeant  df  the  city  of  London ;  John  Law,  a  brother  in  the 
army;  W.  J.  Law,  a  eooain,  oommieaioner  of  loMiNeat  DeMon' 
Court;  G.H.  Law,  ancle,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Welle;  J.T.Law,a 
couein,  prebend  of  Licb&eld ;  Henry  Law,  a  coaeia,  archdeaeon  of 
Wells ;  Robert  V.  Law,  a  conein,  prebendary  of  Chester ;  £.  Law, 
a  coosin,  ia  the  charch :  Harkness,  Barlow,  Crofts,  and  Dynely, 
are  relations,  and  hold  oilces  and  prefermeats.  Lord  Etlenboroogh 
has  seme  reason  for  dialikiag  the  spreadhig  spirit  of  reslstsaee  to 
the  tithe  tav,  end  has  suggested  that  the  peisoa  be  mtUeked  for  non- 
payment of  tithe,  but  the  amphibious  baron  and  clerk  has  not  said 
where  prisons  and  gaolers  are  to  be  found  for  the  coninemeDt  of  a 
whole  comnonity. 

EUey,  migor-g«n.  J.  col.  1 7th  light  dragoons,  pay 

Governor  of  Galway  .• 

Pension  for  wounds    •••• 

Ellicombe,  C.  G.  Iieut.-col  royal  engineers.  May,  1825  •••• 

Allowance  for  house-rent,  forage,  and  servants 

Brig^e  major,  Jan,  1821  ••••• • • 

Elllce,  Edward,  brother-in-law  of  earl  Grey,  and  M.P.  for 

Coventry ;  j<Hnt-secretary  to  the  treasury 

Ellis,  H.  clerk  of  the  pells  in  the  exchequer  (a  sinecure)  •  •  •  • 
Full  brother,  bom  before  wedlock,  of  the  earl  of  Bnekingfaam- 
shire,  aad  lately  a  civil  servant  of  the  East- India  Company. 
Ellis,  Thomas,  master  in  chancery,  Ireland    •••••••••••••• 

Elliott,  H.  secretary  to  military  hoards ••• 

Elliott,  H.  late  minister  to  the  two  Sicilies  •••••• • 

Elliott,  hon.  capt.  Geo.  secretaiy  to  the  admiralty*  ••••••*•• 

Enunett,  brevet-major  A.  captain,  royal  engineers,  1825  •  •  •  • 

Extra  commanding  engineers,  at  Manchester*  •  • 

Allowance  for  a  servant  ••••••* •• 

Pension  for  a  wound,  1817  •••• 

Emerson,  J.  commander  of  post-office  packet,  Liverpool  .  *  •  •  • 

Master  in  the  navy,  1810  ••••• •••••••• 

Englebach,  L.  G.  inspector  in  andit-offioe,  1806   * 

Inspector  of  foreign  department,  1822 ••••• 

Erskine,  lord,  envoy  and  plenipotentiacy  at  Munich 

Erskine,  lady  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  Ust,  1801    ••*• 

Daughter  of  the  old  lord  Uxbridge,  aad  married  a  oe&aael  Eiskioe 
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wbo  died  pendiiig  pioceadlngs  inttitated  for «  divorce.  She  hai 
since  married  air  George  Marray,  the  late  colonial  secretary,  who 
appears  from  onr  List  to  have  large  military  emoluments,  and  who 
can  hardly  sanction  his  wife  drawing  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  the 
late  sir  Janes  Erskine. 

Erskine,  Euphemia,  Helen,  and  Marianiie,  each,  civil  list*  •  •  • 

Enkine,  Mn.  widow  of  H.  Enkine,  dvil  list,  1818*  • 

Erskine,  Mary  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 797 

Erskine,  sir  T.,  brother  of  lord  Erskine  and  of  the  Misses 

Erskine,  chief  judge,  bankrupt  court*  •••• •••• 

Errol,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819   • • 

Master  of  hone  to  the  queen,  1830    • 

Errol,  countess  dowager  -of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1809 

Enol,  Harriot,  countess  of,  civil  list,  1820    •  •  •  • 

Esten,  C.  chief  justice  of  Bermuda    #••*  •••••• 

Evans,  J.  c<Hnniissioner»  bankrupt  court • 

Everett,  W.  receiver  of  taxes,  London  and  Middlesex   •••••• 

Ewart,  John)  Elizabeth,  and  Marj,  each,  civil  list,  1794*  •  •  • 

Ewbanky  Jas.  general  accountant,  excise •  •  •  • 

Exmouth,  admual  lord,  pension  by  act  of  parliament    

Admiral  in  the  navy   • •  •  • 

Several  sons  in  the  navy  and  church.    See  Pellew  in  the  Lut  of 
Pterolitfs. 

Falconar,  John,  consul  at  Leghorn 

FanOi  J.  T.  M.P.  for  Lyme  Regis;  clerk  in  privy-seal  office 

Half-pay  lieut.-col.  in  22d  dragoons,  1 824 

Nephew  of  the  anti-reform  peer,  lord  Westmoreland,  who  has  * 
spent  a  long  life  in  jobs  and  olBces.  His  son,  mi^pr-gen.  lord 
Burghersh^  is  envo^  in  Tnscany ;  H.  S.  Fane,  a  son,  major  34th  foot ; 
sir  H.  Fane,  cousin,  lien t-gen.  and  col.  Ist  dragoon  gaards; 
MUdmay  Fane,  a  relation,  lieat-col.  64th  foot ;  F.  w.  Fane,  capt 
R.  N. ;  aad  R.  O.  C.  Fane,  commissioner  of  bankmpt  court,  vice- 
chamberlain  of  Chester,  and  king's  sergeant  dachy  oonrt  of  Lan- 
caster :  these  are  a  few  branches,  exclusive  of  numerous  others, 
struck  off  in  the  female  line. 

Farran,  Jos.  dei^  of  the  pleas,  exchequer,  Ireland 

Falkland,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  June,  1816    • 

Fagel,  Louis,  baron  de,  pension  on  ciril  list,  Nov,  1814«*  •  • 

Fall,  Richard,  assistant-surveyor,  customs 

Farr,  W.  D.  first  marshal,  Demerara  •  •  •  •  • 

Fabian,  Robt.  pension  on  civil  list,  1828 • 

Falk,  Lucius  Bentinck,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816    •••••••• 

Farmer,  sir  Geo.  R.  pension  on  civil  list,  1822 •••• *•• 

Farrer,  Ann  and  Mary,  pensions  on  civil  list,  1771 •  •  • 

Farrer,  J,  W.  master  in  chancery 

Fauquier,  Edward,  senior  clerk  'in  the  treasury • 

Superintendent  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks  •••••• 

Ferguson,  Joseph,  superintendent,  of  mail-coaches,  Ireland    •  • 

Manager,  money-order  office,  ditto • *  •  •  • 
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Fergttfison,  lieut.-gen,  sir  R.  M.P.  for  Kirkcndbright,  col. 

79th  foot,  pay 

Fergusson,  Isabella,  Mary,  and  Margaret,  civil  list,  1799«  •  •  • 

Fergusson.  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1805    

Finch,  H.  clerk  Ist  class,  war-office 

Finch,  lion.  andreT.  E.  chaplain  and  principal  of  schools,  Ceylon 

Finch,  gon.  hon.Ecol.  22d  foot   

Finlaison,  O.  J.  actnary,  national-debt-office  ••• ••... 

Findlay,  lieut.-col.  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  ••••••  • 

Fisher,  major-gen.  G.  B.  unattached  gen.  Woolwich-garrison 

Fisher,  Lucy,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813    • 

Figg,  Fanny,  pensioii  on  civil  list,  1829 ••• 

Fitzwilliam,  G.  deputy-vendue-master,  Trinidad 

Fitzdarenee,  misses,  pension  out  of  4 J  per  cent.  fund,. 1820  •  • 
The  children  of  the  kiog  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  husbands 
of  the  ladies  are,  the  earl  of  Errol,  the  hon.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  (second 
son  of  earl  Cassilis),  Mr.  P.  Sidney,  (only  son  of  sir  James  Sidney,) 
the  hon.  col.  Fox,  (son  of  lord  Holland),  and  lord  Falkland.  The 
male  scions  of  this  connexion  are,  6.  Fitzclarence,  earl  of  Munster, 
a  colonel  in  the  army,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  aid-de-camp  to 
the  king;  lord  Adolphus  Fit^clarenpc,  capt.  R.  N.  and  yeoman  of 
the  robes;  lord  F.  Fitzclarence,  colonel  in  the  army,  lieu t.  col.  7th 
foot,  and  aid-de-canip  to  the  king;  and  lord  Augustus  Fitzclarence, 
rector  of  Maple-Durham. 

Fitihum,  madam,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 825  ••*• 

The  pension  granted  during  his  viceroyship,  by  marquis  Wellesley, 
who  can,  perhaps,  explain  it,  as  well  as  that  to  lady  Montgomery, 
and  other  followers  to  the  Emerald  isle. 

Fit2gihbon,  Thomas,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826-  • 

Fitzroy,  lady  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 

Fitzgerald,  lord,  late  minister  to  Lishon •••• 

Fitzgerald,  lord  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801    ••• 

Fitzgibbon,  R.  H.  brother  of  earl  of  Clare,  and  M.P.  for 
Limerickshire ;    usher  and  registrar  of  affidavits  in 

court  of  chancery,  Ireland 

Fleming, vice-adra.  hon.  C.  E.  commander-in-chief.  West  Indies 
Fleming,  Jean,  Elizabeth,  and  Catharine,  each,  civil  list-  •  •  • 

Flint,  sir  C.  W.  resident  secretary,  Dublin,  1803 

Comptroller  of  Killybegs    • •• 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1815»»««*«  ••-•.. 

Foley,  lord  J  captain  of  gentlemen  pensioners •  •  • . 

Fonblanque,  J.  0.  commissioner  of  bankrupt  court  •  •  •    •  •  • « 

Forbes,  Dr.  superintendent  of  vaccine  establishment,  London  •  • 

Forbes,  F.  chief-j»istice  of  New  South  Wales    •  • 

Forbes,  J.  H.  lord  of  session,  Scotland  • 

Foreter,  T.  clerk  of  debentures,  auditors*  office  •  •  • • 

Foster,  J.  L-  baron  of  court  of  exchequer,  Ireland 

Foster,  A.  J.  brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire ; 
envoy  and  miuister  plenipotentiary  at  Turin 
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Forbes,  lord,  high  commisnoner  to  the  church  of  Scotland  •  • 

FoXy  H.  J.  minister  plenipotentiary,  Buenos  Ayres   

FoXy  Mrs.  Bridget,  lord  Holland  in  trust  for,  civil  list,  1806*  • 
Widow  of  the  late  right  hen.  Charles  James  Fox,  the  idol  of  the 
Whig  party.  Mr.  Fox  was  an  amiable  good-natured  man,  but  a 
factious,  mistaken,  and  aristocratic  politician.  Party  had  never  a 
more  devoted  leader ;  no  chieftain  of  banditti  was  more  faithful  to 
his  troop  than  Mr.  Fox  to  his  followers.  He  fought  for  them,  apos- 
tatized for  them  :  he  would  resort  to  any  stratagem,  disgrace  him- 
self with  any  alliance,  adopt  aoy  contrivance,  domineer  over  bis 
sovereign,  revile  his  minister,  or  court  the  people  :  and  all  this  not 
for  himself,  for  no  man  was  more  disinterested — nor  for  his  coontry, 
for  of  that  he  thought  little — but  solely  for  the  chosen  few  ranged 
under  his  banner.  There  never  was  a  more  wbole-leagth  partizan  ; 
his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  followers ;  beyond 
that  circle  he  had  neither  eyes,  ears,  nor  understanding.  If  Mr. 
Pitt*e  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  Burke's  base  lucre,  the  god  of 
Mr.  Fox's  idolatry  was  party ;  in  that  *'  he  lived,  breathed,  and 
had  bis  being."  That  he  should  be  loved  by  his  friends,  and  entbu- 
siasticsally  admired  by  his  followers,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  but 
that  he  should  be  held  up,  after  the  full  discovery  of  his  inconsistent 
and  mistaken  conduct,  as  an  object  of  national  gratitude,  cannot  be 
•o  readily  explained. 

Mr.  Fox  was  originally  bred  a  Tory.    His  conversion  is  ascribed 
to  Barke,  the  organ  of  the  Whi^,  or  Rockingham  party.   Under  his 
auspices  he  imbibed  those  mischievous  principles,  which  ever  after 
formed  his  political  creed.    The  system  Burke  taught  was  briefly 
this  : — Firstf  that  the  House  of  Brunswick  being  indebted  for  the 
throne  to  the  union  of  a  few  great  lamilies  at  the  Revolution,  it  was 
right  that  these  families  should  possess  the  entire  control  of  the 
government.    Secondly,  for  the  more  effectual  maintenance  of  this 
claim,  it  was  necessary  they  should  act  in  a  body,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  resist  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown.    These  two  princi- 
ples embrace  the  whole  system  of  the  Whig  school.    It  is  evidently 
void  of  public  principle ;  the  people  are  excluded  from  considera- 
tion ;   it  is  a  mere  scheme  for  the  monopoly  of  power  and  emolu- 
ment.    The  Whigs,  indeed,  of  that  day   professed  that  Retrench- 
ment and   Rfjonn  formed  also  a   part    of  their  doctrines;     but 
experience  demonstrated  to  the  country,  that  these  were  mere  pre- 
texts U>  catch  popular  support,  to  enable  them  to  make  head  against 
their  opponents,  and  that  real  practical  Whiggism  consisted  in  acting 
€11  wuusty  and  the  divine  indrfeatible  right  of  a  few  superannuated 
nobles  to  govern  the  country. 

Now,  on  such  principles  and  partizanship,  Mr.  Fox's  life  was 
throwU  away.  Though  he  beheld  the  overwhelming  influenco  of 
the  crown,  from  enormous  taxation,  the  augmentation  of  the  peer- 
age, and  the  letting  in  the  whole  tribe  of  cuotractors,  money-job- 
bers, and  paper-dealers,  yet  he  never  would  cordially  join  in  build- 
ing np  the  democratic  branch  of  the  constitution,  which  they  had 
subverted.  His  whole  mind  was  contracted  to  party,  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  his  little  knot  of  followers,  the  re-union  of  the  New  and 
the  Old  Whigs;  and  then,  when  the  whole,  by  diuntrs  and  meet- 
ings and  caballing,  was  brought  into  mure  perfect  discipline  and 
organization — doing  what  ?  Why,  forsooth,  not  accomplishing  any 
great  and  substantial  plan  for  reformation  ;  but  solely  renewing  the 
old  war  against  the  king ;  thwarting  his  measures,  bearding  him  in 
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eiwmber  lovds.  the  dlfpotal  of  libboM  ud  gMrtmrti  and  rods  tad 
wands — and  Uieo,  baTing  obtained  entire  control  of  the  palace, 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  drawing-rooniy  and  placed  the  sovereign  in 
that  state  of  blessedness  in  which  he  can  do  no  wrong,  because  he 
can  do  nothing,  completed  the  grand  climacteric  of  Whiggism! 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pox, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  advert  to  his  conduct  in  the  extortion  of  the 
peerage  for  sir  Fletcher  Norton — his  petulant  abandonment  of  office, 
on  the  King's  appointing  the  duke  of  Portland  successor  to  the 
marquis  of  Rockiofl^ani — his  coalition  with  lord  North— his  con- 
duct on  the  regency  question— and  his  virolent  and  unprincipled 
opposition  to  the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  "  I  have  heard,* 
says  Mr.  Nichols,  •'  Mr.  Fox  use  this  expression :— «  Our  party  is 
formed  on  the  principle  of  confederacy ;  ought  we  not  then  to  con- 
federate with  him  (lord  North)  who  can  give  us  the  greatest 
strengths*  These  memorable  words  contain  a  full  exposure  of 
the  utter  littleness  and  profligacy  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  system. 
They  need  no  comment.  He  never  deviated  from  his  *'  principle  of 
connsderacy."  Even  in  1808,  after  his  loo^,  able,  and,  so  far  as 
tiie  revolutionary  war  was  concerned,  praiseworthy  opposition  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  most  anxious  to  unite  with  that  minister  in  order 
to  foxm  a  grand  party  combination.  This  union  did  not  take  place, 
solely  from  Mr.  Pitf  s  reluctance  to  enter,  after  the  Whig  fashion, 
into  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  court.  He  would,  nowever, 
have  gone  into  power  with  Pitt  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Addingto- 
nians.  had  not  the  King  been  **  impracticable." 

AAer  the  full  exposure  of  Mr.  Fox's  party  views,  it  is  needless  to 
show  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  **  When 
finally  separated,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  '<  from  his  old  writtoertOie  mk- 
uexwiu,  and  convinced,  from  fatal  experience,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sunk  into  the  passive  instrument  of  ministerial  power, 
his  opinion  became  gradually  more  hulined  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, from  utter  despair  of  seeing  the  revival  of  those  parhf  con- 
nexUmo  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  Ubertf/."f  Here  is  the  admission  of  his  partial  biogra- 
pher, that  Mr.  Fox  only  considered  Parliamentary  Reform  a  dernier 
Ttmniy  not  a  great  substantive  measure,  which  alone  could  stem  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  regal,  aristocratic,  and  moneyed  influence. 
As  to  the  revival  of  paMic  Uhert^  hjpmrhf  coaaednoiu,  that  language 
is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  their 
country  from  the  Revolution,  especially  of  the  ilUconcocted 
Administration  of  1806. 

We  shall  make  no  further  obsenratlotts  on  Mr.  Fox.  How  far  he 
is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  '*  the  Friemi  rf  th€  PeoipU;*  the  pre- 
ceding observations  may  perhaps  enable  the  reader  to  determine. 
Without  detracting  from  his  amiable  qualities,  or  the  great  powers 
with  which  Nature  had  gifted  him,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  very  objectionable  statesman ;  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Libel  Law,  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
he  neither  conceived  nor  executed  a  single  great  measure  for  the 
honour  and  benefit  of  his  country.  If  he  understood,  as  sir  James 
Mackintosh  says  he  did,  the  constitutions,  both  In  *<  an  exacUy 
legal  and  comprehensively  philosophical  sense"  better  than  any  man, 
and  his  life  was  a  practical  commentary  on  that  knowledge ;  then 
we  must  say  the  constitution  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
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wo  conceived  it  to  be.  And  we  muai  also  a4d,  that  if  true  pa- 
triotiom  consiats  in  ipending  a  loDg  life  in  abortire  attempts  to  bolster 
Qp  tl&e  interests  of  a  contemptible  Oligarcby,  that,  too,  is  a  thing 
we  do  not  understand. 

Fox,  Mrs.  Anne,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816    •••«••• 

A  natar«l  daughter,  we  fear,  of  Chsjles  James  Fox,  and  who, 
if  need  be,   ought  to  have  been  provided  for  by  the  Fox  club. 

Fortescae,  Jane,  an4  i|fter  dealh  to  misses  Young,  civil  list*  • 

Fortescue,  H.  postmaster,  Cork    #••••••#•• 

Fowlis,  lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  1799 

Frampson,  air  G.  F.  la^  commissioner  of  bankrupts 

Franklin,  sir  W.  princiiml  inspector,  army  medical  board-  •  •  • 
Fraser,  Cbarlotte,  Charles,  and  Jane,  pension  civil  list,  1799 
Fraaer,  ool.  sir  A.  director  of  the  royal  laboratory  ••• 

Pension  for  good  services    ••••• • •• 

Frere,  B.  late  minister  to  the  Ottoman  Porte    •• 

Frere,  right  hon.  J.  H.  late  minister  of  Spain  •••••••••••• 

Freeling,  air  F.  sec.  to  the  post-office,  salary  and  emoluments 

Sir  F.  Freeling  has  famished  apartments,  coals,  eandles,  &c.  in 

addition  to  these  emoluments.    Me  is  a  meritorious  public  senrant ; 

bot  it  mqat  be  conceded,  he  aad  liis  family  are  sufficiently  paid  for 

their  services. 

Freeling,  G.  H.  assistant-secretary,  post-office • 

Freeling,  J.  C.  secretary  to  tbe  excise •••• 

Freenumtle,  sir  W*  H.  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  household-  • 

Late  solicitor  for  Irish  affairs •••• 

Freemantle,  Georgiana,  Albinia,  and  Frances,  pensions  on 

civil  list,  each,  1813 • 

Freeman,  lieut.-gen*  Q.  J.  lieut-gen.  in  the  army     •••••••• 

Late  barrack-masterandcmnmise.  board  of  works,  Ireland 

Frewin,  Rebecca,  pension  on  civil  list,  1824 

Fyers,  lieut.-gen.  W.  col.  royal  engineers,  Ireland  •••••.•• 
FttUer,  major-^n.  sir  J.  colonel  96th  foot    ••••••••• 

President  of  the  consolidated  board  of  general  officers*  • 
FuUarton,  J.  moiety  of  the  earl  of  Bath's  hereditary  pension 

out  of  the  excise*  •>• ••••••• 

Fullarton,  John,  lord  of  session,  Scotland*  ••*•*•*• 

Fry,  J.  C.  isgistrar  in  chancery •** 

Qambier,  E.  J.  deputy  and  1st  clerk,  tellers'  office 

Gambler,  sir  J.  late  consul-general  in  the  Netherlands 

Garrall,  capt.  H.  governor  of  Haslar-hospital,  Plymouth 

Garrow,  sir  W.  late  baron  of  the  exchequer 

Gascoyne,  gen.  I.  colonel  54th  foot,  pay  •  •  •  • 

Gardiner,  coL  deputy-adjutant-general,  Ireland,  1823 

Contingent  aJiowance  -^p'^v^.** *   •• 

Lieut.-«c0lQnel  half-pay,  1825 ••••• 

Gardiner,  sir  R.  lieut.-col.  royal  artillery,  1828  *••• 

Pension  fiur  good  services,  1813    •-*• 


•  *  •  * 
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Garvock,  capt.  J.  deputy-assistant  adjatant-^eneral,  1809  »• 
Allowance  in  lieii  of  half-pay  as  captain  of  infantry  •  • 
Secretary  to  commiss.  of  royal  military  coll.  1814»  •  •  • 

Gaselee,  sir  G.  a  judgo*  of  the  common  pleas  • ••...-. 

Gawler,  H.  secretary  to  master  of  the  rolls  •••• ?•• 

One  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery  •• ...•• 

Gibbs,  major  John,  landing  surveyor,  Hull 

Gibbs,  G.'  T.  W.  collector  of  customs,  Yarmouth r  • 

Gibbons,  Edw.  assistant-cleiTi:  in  the  treasury    • 

Gifford,  R.  P.  lord,  pension  on  civil  Hat,  1 827  •  •  • 

Additional  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 827 

Additional  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1827 

The  pe^isrona  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  lord,  and  the 
other  children  of  the  late  lord  Oifford,  attorney-general  during  the 
trial  of  Uueen  Caroline. 

Gillies,  Adara^  lord  of  session  and  justiciar}',  Scotland • 

Commissioner  jury  court,  ditto •• 

Gillies,  Dr.  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 ••••• 

Gillon,  Catharine  and  Elizabeth,  pensions  each,  civil  list,  1805 

Giminghan,  2d  under-clerk,  tellers'  office  •  •  • • 

Glenlyon,  lord,  lord  of  the  bedchamber • ..•.. 

Major-gen.  and  governor  of  Isle  of  Man • . . . 

Brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  tlie  duke  of  Athol. 

Glennie,  Ven.  J.  M.  S.  archdeacon,  Ceylon 

Gloster,  H.  protector  of  slaves,  Trinidad    

Gloucester,  duch.  of,  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  iiind,  1820. 
For  th'e'parliameiitary  allowances  of  the  royal  family  see  p  237. 
The  duke  of  Gioitcester  was  formerly  a  Whig.  When  the  present 
government  came  in  he  expected  tu  have  been  put  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Finding  that  lord  ij rey  considered  that  a  general  officer,  who 
had  seen  actual  service,  was  a  fitter  person  for  the  situation  than 
H.  R.  U.  he  went  into  bitter  opposition. 

Goddard,  Isabella;  pension  on  civil  list,  1812    ••• 

Goddard,  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 825  ••• 

Goderich,  viscount,  secretary  of  colonial  department      

Gostling,- N. -derputy-regrster  of  the  prerogative  court  of  Can- 

terbnrv;  from  fees 

Gordon,  gen;  Geo:  thike  of,  col.  of  Ist  regt.  of  foot •  •  • 

Governor  of  Edinburgh  castle    

Gordon,  sir'  R*.  late  ambassador  at  Constantinople 

Gordon,  sir  George,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821 ••••• 

Gordon,  J.  collector  of  customs,  Bristol  ...........    • 

Gordon,  capt. -sir  Jas.*  A', 'governor  of  Plymouth  hospital  •  •  •  • 
Gordon,  lieut*gen.  sir  J.  W.  M.P.  for  Launceston;  col.  23d foot 

Quarter-master-general  ."b..... .....#. 

Ciordon,  A.- chief-clerk;  secretary- colonial-office • 

Agent- for-Demerara   ••-•• ..•••.*.. 

Agent'fbr  Lower  Canada    • ••• 

Gordon,  R.  governor  and  vice-admiral  of  Berbice  •  •  •  •  •••••• 
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GoTt,  viscount,  constable  of  Limerick  castle • 

Gore,  F.  1st  clerk  in  tellers*  office ,..•.•••• 

Goodenoug^y  Cr.  T,  late  commissioner  of  taxes,  1801  •••••• 

Late  sec.  for  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  1818  -  ••  • 

Gossety  EKzabeth  and  Gertrude,  pensions  on  civil  list,  1828*  • 

GoBset,  Ralph- Allen,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829    

Gomez,  A,  assessor  to  the  governor,  Trinidad    • 

Godbjy  A.  secretary  post-office,  Edinburgh  , • 

Goulboum,  H.  pension  as  late  Irish  secretary,  1825-  ••••••. 

The  Tories  ought  to  put  on  sack-cloth  and  ashes  In  lieu  of 
assailing  the  Grey  minifltry,  on  account  of  its  financial  difficulties, 
knowing  that  these  difficulties  are  the  result  of  their  own  lavish 
expenditure.    It  would  be  more  becoming  in  them  to  throw  up 
their  pcoslontf  and  dinedurfes  as  a  set-off  ag:ainst  the  waste  of  public 
money  in  palace  building,  the  Kideau  canal  and  Belgic  fortresses. 
As  to  Mr.  Goulburn  he  is  certainly  no  conjurer  in  finance.     He  is 
all  hodge-podge,  subterfuge,  and  deception.  Witness  his  blundering 
exhibitions  in  respect  of  the  sugar  duties,  his  oversight  in  respect 
of  life  annoities,  and  the  tricks  he  played  in  respect  of  the  French 
claims  and  custom  duty  on  West  India  produce  I    Such  a  specimen 
of  imbecility  and  mystification  as  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of 
the  civil  list  in  1830  was  never  before  presented  to  parliament.    To 
expatiate  on  the  /rugalittf  of  the  late  King  in  not  having  exceeded 
his  income !    Why,  had  he  been  Uelidgabalds  himself,  and  supped 
on  diamonds,  h6  fcddld  not  have  dissipated  bis  immense  revenue. 
Then  to  talk  about  the  inexpediency  of  separating  the  various  items 
of  the  civil  list  expenditure,  lest  the  Radicals  should  discover  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  monarch,  and  thence  institute  invidious 
comparisons  between  royal  and  republican  institutions — what  ina- 
nity !     All  these  matters  are  now  thoroughly  understood  by  every 
body.    Only  read  our  chapter  on  the  civil  list  and  the  economy  of 
George  IV.  and  the  cost  of  a  kino  will  be  as  clear  as  day-ligbt. 
But  ought  it  to  be  inferred  from  thenee  we  are  unfavourable  to  mo- 
narchical government?    No!  we  know  too  well  what  U,  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  what  de  novo  might  be :  we  know,  too,  that  though 
the  key 'Stone  is  not  the  arch,  there  could  be  no  arch  without  it — at 
least  not  a  Gothic  arch! 

Goodman,  J.  A.  vendue  master,  Demerara  •  •  •  • 

What  enormous  emoluments  to  governors,  registrars,  secretaries, 
and  other  officers  in  the  colonies.  Well  may  the  British  dependen- 
cies, be  unable  to  yield  revenue  to  the  mother  country ;  or,  even, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  their  own  establishments. 

Grady,  H.  G.  aH'oWancis  as' late  counsel  to  excise,  Dublin*  •  •  • 
An  Irish' job:  'The  office  abolished,  there  should  have  been  no 
allowance.  • 

Graham,  £ir  J.  M.P.  for  Cumberland,  1st  lord  of  the  admiralty 
Sir  Jam.e3  by  improvements  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
navy,  and  reductions  in  the  estimates  nearly  to  the  amount  of  a 
million,  has  almost  silenced  Mr.  Hume,  and  set  a  splendid  example 
to  the  heads*  df  departments.  That  the  baronet  possesses  abilities  of 
the  first  order- was  evident,  from  his  forcible  and  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  emoluments  of  privy^cooncellors,  the  salaries  of  public  officers, 
and  the  costs  of  foreign  missions,  which  greatly  contributed  to  fix 
public  attention  on  a  lavish  government  expenditure.  We  trust  so 
able  a  maOi'  has' dikddvered  hi6  errors  on  the  currency  question,  and 
he  no  longer  entertains  the  vulgar  notion  of  that  class  who  wrongly 
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•acribe  natioml  diitiMS  to  the  withdtawml  of  tho  nv^iMMy,  aad 
the  fubntitution  of  a  metallic  circulatioo.  In  other  respecti  the 
•entunentft  of  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  are  liberal  and  ea- 
lightened,  aa  Is  apparent  from  thefbllowisg  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
published  by  him  some  yeart  ago  :^ 

**  The  paramoimt  duty  of  erery  goTerament  is  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  of  which  the  labourers  must  form  the 
great  migority ;  the  right  of  property  itself  is  instituted  for  the  good 
not  of  the  few  who  poasese  wealth  and  honour,  but  of  the  many 
who  have  them  not;  if  the  m^ority  be  deeply  i^aved,  the  public 
peace  is.iin  danger;  if  the  nudity  want  food,  private  property  be- 
comes a  nuisance/' — Com  and  Carmicy,  p.  76.— Sir  James  may  hare 
trimmed  bis  ideas  since  these  sentiments  were  published,  but  we 
trust  the  substance  remains  engraven  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  all 
those  entrusted  with  power  over  the  happiness  of  &e  community. 
Graham,  sir  R.  late  baron  of  the  exchequer  ••••• 

Graham,  M.  Kay,  Isabella,  and  Caroline,  c.  L  June  1816- • 
These  ladies'  niher  was  a  man  of  large  fortune,  of  Fintray,  bat 
who  dissipated  it,  and  are  near  relatives  of  lord  Lynedoch.  But 
every  one  relieves  himself  to  burthen  the  public.  This  proves  the 
great  necessity  that  there  should  be  no  penaioa  list.  In  na  other 
ooontry  are  the  poor  and  decayed  relations  of  the  privileged  olaasea 
ao  provided  for  as  in  England. 
Grafton,  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  the  excise  revenne 

Ditto,  ditto  post-office  ditto    • 

Sealer  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  •••••••••• 

One  of  the  four  illegitimate  descendants  of  Charles  II.  raised  to 
ducal  peerages.  It  might  be  right  in  tliis  profligate  king  to  quarter 
the  produce  of  his  debauchery  on  the  people's  industry,  Imt  it  ia 
with  surprise  and  indignation  we  find  it  ooatinoed  to  the  present 
day.  How  happened  it  tlie  revolution  Whigs  of  1688  did  not  lid 
the  country  of  this  infamy?  The  present  duke  returns  two  or  three 
members  to  the  lower  house :  he  is  said  to  be  an  '<  excellent  gentle- 
man ;"  whether  the  motto — £t  d§€M»H  vrHutm  retii-^^  the  ornament 
and  recompense  of  virtue/'  refers  to  the  pensions  or  desoent  of  his 
grace  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Graves,  C.  G.  cadiier of  widows' pensions    ••••• ••• 

Grranville,  W.  vice-treas.  and  commissioner  of  stamps,  Ceylon 
Granard,  earl  of,  clerk  of  crown  and  hanaper,  Ireland     •  •  •  • 

Granville,  viscount,  ambassador  to  France    •••• 

Grange,  James,  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury ••••••• 

Pension  on  4^  per  cent  fund • 

Grant,'  major-gen.  governor  of  Trinidad ••••• » 

Grant,  J.  T.  derk  o£  the  cheque^  Portsmouth  ••••••  •••••• 

Grant,  D.  M.  collector  of  customs,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Grant,  sir  W.  late  master  of  the  roils •• • 

Grant,  maj.-gen.  sir  C.  col.  15th  light  dragoons 

Grant,  C.  M.P.  for  Invemessshire;  president  of  India  board 

Grant,  R.  M.P.  for  Norwich;  judge  advocate-general  •••••• 

Commissioner  of  the  India  board    •• ••••• 

Grant,  Sophia  and  Charlotte,  pension  each  on  civil  list,  1784 
Grant,  Catharine,  Ann,  and  Harriet,  pension  each  on  c.  1. 1790 

Grant,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827    • ••• 

Gratton,  Lucia,  Caroliae,  and  Franoss^  pension  each  on  cL  1803 


•  •  •  • 
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GravBtt,  col.  W.  ioipecftor,  foyal  ittilitaiy  academy,  1814  ••       £264 

lieut  ^colonel  invalid  ^enginoertf  1811    ••••••••  326 

Gregg^  ^--^patyfttgiatiary  bankropt  court  •••••••••••*  ••         600 

Gregofy,  O.  prafimor  of  mathenuitkx,  Wodwieh  academy  •  •  558 
Grregory,  Wm.  and  lady  Ann  Gregaryy  and  survivor,  civil  list  461 
Gregory,  William,  late  undersecretary  for  Ireland  •••••»••        1000 

Green,  gttn.. sir  G^  eel.  37th  foot 1133 

Greene,  Wm*  cemptfoller  of  customs,  Liverpool  ••  • t*  600 

Gregg^  Robert  F.  clo-k  in  vice-treasurer's  office,  Dublin  •  •  •  •  390 

Allowance  as  clerk  in  late  Irish  treasury,  1817-««»*«  55 

Grenville,  lord,  auditor  of  the  exchequer  (a  sinecure)  ••••••        4000 

QrenviUe,  Thoe.  chief  justice  in  Eyre   2316 

Brother  of  the  preceding  aiaecuriit  and  uncle  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  nobleman  so  noted  for  his  lote  of  stationery,  of 
vrhich  he  carried  otf  a  great  deal  for  priyate  use  from  the  office 
he  held  iU  1806. 

Greville,  A.  F.  conunissioner  of  alienation  office,  1828*  •  •  •  •  •  150 

ImI^  private  sec.  to  lord  Wellington,  pension  on  c.  1.         250 

.  Bath  king*  at  arms,  1829 90 

Greville,  Charles,  comptroller  of  cash  in  the  excise 600 

Secretary  of  the  island  of  Tobago ••••••  350 

Allomance  as  naval  officer,  Trinidad •••  • 572 

Greville,  C.  C.  F.  clerk  of  the  council • 2000 

Secretary  and  clerk  of  the  enrolments,  Jamaica •        3000 

As  late  naval  officer,  Demerara •••• •••••  500 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  period  of  his  resignation,  in  lien 
of  providing  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  A.  F.  GrtvilU,  as  his  private 
secretary — ^if  he  needed  provision — threw  him  on  the  court  pension 
list  to  be  provided  for  by  the  people. 

The  next  of  the  name,  CkarUg  GrwiUe,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Portland,  who  provided  fbr  her  amply,  as  above,  in  the 
excise,  Tobago  and  Trinidad.  The  dnke  also  took  good  care  of 
her  99mt  C.  C.  F,  GreviUe,  The  pleasures  of  the  turf  may  be  fiurly 
indulged  in,  the  britska  in  summer,  and  the  post-chariot  in  winter, 
when  not  at  the  pulbic  expense. 

Grey,  hem.  H.  G.,  gen.  brother  of  earl  Grey ;  coL  13th  light 

dragoons  pay  • •• ••        1057 

Grey,  earl,  first  lord  of  the  treasury 5000 

Commissioner  for  the  afiairs  of  India    .•••••••••«• 

The  noUe  premier  is  mostly  represented  as  too  exeluMhe  in  his  no- 
tions to  conciliate  pedlar  esteem.  We  should  be  loth  to  hang  a 
man  for  a  word  or  a  phrase,  any  more  than  a  single  action  of  Uifey 
unless  it  were  a  deliberate  and  very  flagrant  atrocity.  Besides,  al- 
though lord  Grey  did  say  he  would  '*  stick  to  his  order,"  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  as  a  set-off,  ihatia  a  session'  or  two  preceding, 
he  actually  took  a  brother  peer  to  task,  for  having  in  his  harangue 
too  freely  applied  the  disparaging  epithet  of  kSnr  orden  to  the 
working  classes.  The  aristocracy  of  his  lordship  is,  we  apprehend, 
more  in  words  than  in  any  thing  else.  His  early  history  and  the  Re- 
form BHl,  with  vrhicfa  his  future  fame  and  character  will  be  iden- 
tified, sufficiently  show  that  he  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  sin- 
cere  friend  of  popular  rights. 
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Griesbach;  Caroline,  Elisabeth,  and  Frances,  pension  each,  on 

civil  list.  1^»^ • 

Griffith,  B.  police  justice,  Mary-le*bone ••• 

Griffith,  Watery  Aniie^  Mary,  Henry,  George,  Chariotle,  Wil* 
liam,  Charlee,  Arthur,  and  Harriet,  pension,  each, 

oncivillist,  1821    • 

Grove,  H*  L.  collector  of  customs,  Exeter *•••• 

Groom,  Rk  assistant  secretary,  tax^ffice • •••• 

Grrosyenor,gen.  T.  col.  66th  foot   ••••••• ••••..•.. 

Grosvenor,  lord  Robert,  third  son  of  earl  Groevenor,  and 
M.P.  for  Chester;  comptroller  of  the  king's  house- 
hold      ' • 

Gumey,  sir  J.  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  1832 •  • 

Guydicker,  Frances,  pension  on  civil  list,  1793 ••• 

Gwilt,  Robert,  clerk,  Chelsea-hospital    

Agent  for  Newfoundland*  ••••••• • 

Grwynne,  Thomas,  comptroller  of  legacy  duties 

Gwynne,  Georgiana,  pension.oa  civil  list,  1800*  • •  •  •  • 

Gwyn,  Mary,,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    

Hatton,  Edw.  F.  late. paymaster  of  widows*  pensions,  1799  •  • 
Retired  pension  as  commis.  of  stamps,  1819    ••••••• 

Inspector-general  of  tea  and  coffee,  1819 ••• 

Uncle  of  that  undefinable  peer  lord  Winchilsea.  At  the  Kent 
meeting  his  lordship  praised  the  Reform  Bill,  and  afterwards  voted 
against  it ;  he  eulogized  lord  Grey  for  bringing  it  forward  ;  after- 
wards he  abused  him  for  the  same  cause.  In  a  similar  manner  he 
abused  and  fought  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  now  praises  him. 

Haldane,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819    • 

Hamilton,  lieut.-col.,  inspecting  field-officer,  Ireland 

Pension  for  loss  of  a  leg,  Dec»  181 1 •••••... 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  fund,  /u/y,  1820 
Hamilton,  Arabella,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Isabella,  and  survivors 

of  them,  civil  list,  March,  1796 

Hamilton,  John,  in  trust  for  children  of • 

Hamilton,  R.  prothonotary  king*s  bench,  Ireland 

Hamilton,  W.  R.  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Hamilton,  R.  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland 

Professor  of  public  law    ••••••• •••.... 

Hamilton,  H.  C.  J.  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris 

Hamilton,  admiral,  sir  Charles,  pension  on  civil  list,  1790  •  • 

Hamilton,  sir  J.  col.  69th  foot   •  • 

Governor  of  Dungannon  fort  .•••.•.•••••••  • 

Handfield,  Catharine,  Anne,  Eliza,  Jane,  Mary,  Julia,  and 
Sarah,  pensions,  each,  on  Irish  civil  list,  1816  •  •  •  • 

Hart,  C.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1806 

Hart.  gen.  G.  V.  unattached  pay  as  general  officer 

Governor  of  Londonderry  and  Cuhnore ••••• 

Harrison,  T.  commissioner  of  excise  ••••••••  •  •  • 
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Harrison,  Wx  parUamentftry  ooansel  lo  the  Traarary    •••••• 

Law><derk,  war-offioe  ••••• •• •• 

Harrison,  G.  allowance  as  late  aMistaiit  Beeretary,  TreaBury*  • 
Harrison,  J.  aUowanoe  for  loM  of  office,  cuBtems,  Dublin  •  •  •  • 

Harrison,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  4ist,  1828  ••••«-• 

Haines,  H.  •genUeman  of  Che  chamber  to  the  lord  chancellor; 
net  eBnolament  from  fees  in  the  year  ending  Jan^  5, 

1830  

HalJam,  Henry,  late  distribntor  of  stamps ••••• 

Cao  this  be  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  anti-reformer  ? 
It  is  one  of  tbose  objectionable  allowances  on  which  we  have  before 
commented;  granted  coDditionally,  '*  until  otherwise  -provided  fvr** 

Hallifax,  Gertrude,  Charlotte,  Marianne,  Caroline,  Catharine, 
and  Elizabeth,  each,  out  of  the  civil  list,  1793    •  •  •  • 
Daughters,  we  believe,  of  a  bishop,  and  connected  with  the  Cock- 
bams  throogh  the  Littletons. 

Hammond,  lieQt.-gen.  sir  T.  nnattached  pay  as  lieut.-g^n*  •  •  •  • 
Hammond,  George,  Edmund,  Margaret,  and  William,  each  out 

of  ciWl  list,  1806 

Harvey,  F.  derk  of  Ulster- road  and  vice-president.  Inland- 
office    •  ••••••••••• • ••••••• 

Harvey,  dame  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826  •••• •• 

Hardinge,  lieut.*col.  sir  H.  pension  for  wounds •• 

The  recent  wanton  attack  of  sir  Henry  on  lord  Ebrington  was 

more  worthy  of  the  rejected  candidate  for  the  county  of  Clare  than 

of  a  really  brave  soldier. 

Hartwell,  sir  F.  H.  late  deputy  comptroller  of  the  navy 

Hanmer,  W.  clerk  of  Nisi  Prius,  north  and  Norfolk  circuits  •  • 

Clerk'  of  the  inner  treasury,  court  of  king's  bench  •  •  •  • 

Hardy,  rear-admiral  sir  Thomas,  commissioner  of  the  admiralty 

Haul  tain,  Terrick,  accomptant,  army  pay-office  •  •  • 

Hassard,  col.  Jn.  commaiiding  royal  engineers,  Ionian  Islands 

Hasler,  Sarah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 780  •••*• •••••• 

Hastings,  Selina,  Georgina,   Louisa,  Edward,  and  Richard, 

pension,  each,  on  civil  list,  1 829*  • 

Hammond,  G.  late  minister  to  United  States 

Hay,  Dorothea,  Lewis,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Jane,  and  Isabella, 

pensions,  each,  on  civil  list,  1806 •••• 

Hay,  lady  Fanny,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 822 

Mary,  additional' on  civil  list,  1823    

Ditto,  additional,  civil  list,  1824 

Of  the  Tweeddafe  family  these,  and  as  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhoase 
has  married  one,  he  can  bc»t  explain  the  origin  of  the  pensions. 

Hay,  D.  constiI-g;eiiera]  TVingiers   • 

Hay,  R.  W.  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies*  •  • 

Hayman,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  Kst,  1823  -• ••••• 

Hayne,  Henry,  commissary  judge  at  Rio  Janeiro 

Hayter,  Elizabeth  and  Sophia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818  •••  • 
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•  • 


•  • 


(,  DanieU  )»te  envof,  See,  to  dOflEiBcnit  conrto  • •  •  • 

Hftlls,  Thomas,  police  jvstice,  BowHrtreet  ••••••  ••• •• 

Hankey,  sir  F.cbief  secretary ,  ifaiCa*  • » •  •  •  • 

Hawker,  Dorothea,  Julia,  aad  Mary,  sensioiion  civil  list,  1827 

Henn,  W.  master  in  chancery,  Ireland •••• ••• 

Heatly,  Mary,  pension  on  dvil  list,  1790 •••••••••••• 

Headfort,  maicfaioBess  of,  peasuNi  oo  dvil  list,  1821  • 

Heathcote,  Antoinette,  pension^on  civil  list,  1802*  •  •  •  • 

Heneag^,  G.  H.  W.  heraditary  prodamator  in  cenmea  pleas 
Hehden,  John,  superintendent  of  dead  letter  office,  Irebmd 

Taxing  clerk  in  the  inland  office,  Ireland 

Henley,  lord,  brother-in-law  of  sir  R.  Peel,  master  in  chancery 
Some  aristocratical  stuff  lately  appeared  in  the  Morning  ChranieU, 
—not  from  the  editor,  we  are  sure,  he  is  incapable  of  such  nonsense 
— representing  the  degradation  of  the  peerage  hy  lord  Henley,  after 
succeeding  to  the  family  title,  continuing  to  hold  his  appointment 
of  maiiter  in  chancery,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  messenger 
from  the  lords  to  the  commons.  We  presome  this  scnbe  considers 
it  only  compatihle  with  the  dignity  of  lords  to  live  by  plunder,  as  in 
the  days  of  Burke's  chivalry,  not  by  the  pursuit  of  some  useful  voca- 
tion.  But  we  wonder  what  can  degrade  the  aristocracy  lower : 
look  at  their  scrambling,  intriguing,  and  apostaticiag  for  office ;  look 
at  them  condescending  to  fill  the  places  of  porl-sMrciUr,  $ealer$.  tkrk$, 
and  wkarfingert^  (or  the  sake  of  the  emoluments ;  look  at  the  still 
greater  infamy  of  quartering  themseWes,  their  mothers,  children, 
and  relatives  on  the  industry  of  a  starving  people ;  look  at  these 
degradations,  and  say  if  proud  nobility  can  fall  lower. 

Hereford,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  1806   

Heard,  H.  G.  late  six  clerk  chancery,  Ireland 

Herbert,  Geo.  clerk  and  auditor  in  the  treasury « • 

Henderson,  James,  consul-general  at  Bogota •  •  • 

Hertford,  marquis  of,  lord  warden  of  duchy  of  Cornwall  •  •  •  • 
One  of  the  greatest  oi  borough  proprietors ;  returning  two  mem- 
bers for  Orfbro,  two  for  Aldeburgh, one  for  Lisburn,  one  for  Bodmin, 
and  two  for  Camelford.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of 
these  nomination  boroughs  to  the  benefit  of  the  relations  of  the 
marquis,  see  Sipnonr, 

Hertslet,  L  librarian^  foreign  secretary's  office  • 

Superintendent  of  king's  messengers • 

Compensation  for  loss  of  fees  in  Ceylon*  •  •  • 

Heaketh,  Robert,  consul  at  Macanham • 

Herries,  J.  C  late  commissary-in-chief,  1816* 

Herries,  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1814 ••••••• 

Herries,  lieut-colonel  sir  W.  comptroller  of  anny  accounts   •  • 

Pension  for  loss  of  leg •• •• 

Hethert,  CL  first  £scal,  J^emerara • 

Henf«y,  lord  W.  secretary  of  legation  in  Spdn •  •  •  •  • 

Son  of  lord  Bristol,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  absentee  bishop 
of  Dairy* 

Hepbume,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829    • 

Hewitt,  W.  clerk  of  the  papers,  king's  bench  prison,  from  fees 
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Hewett,  gen.   rt.  faon.  sir  G.  eoL  6lBt  foot,  psy  siid  emolu- 
mouts  ••••••••••••••  ••••••  •••••••••••••••• 

Hewetty  hon.  J.  eommissioiier  of  excise.**-* ••••••• 

HevgiU,  Elisabeth,  peiurion  on  civfl  list,  1801 

H  ervey  $  L-  litte  minister  at  Msdrid .•....••.. 

He3rte6lniry,  lord,  ambassador  at  St.  Petersbargb  ••••  •••••• 

Heyland,  Rowley,  clerk  of  the  rales,  Ireland*  •  •••• 

Hill,  lord  M.  C.  secretary  to  embassy  in  Turkey  •• • 

Hill,  gen.  rt.  bin,'  R.  lord,  colonel 53d  foot  ••• •  •••• 

General COttAnanding in  chief* • ••• 

Pension  granted  by  |>arUament  in  1814 • 

Hin,  Capt.  J.  eommi8sioner,victna]ling  establishment,  Deptford 

Hill,  W.  N.  brother  of  lord  Berwick,  envoy  at  Naples  * 

Hill,  sir  Geo.  F.  pension  as  clerk,  Irish  honse  of  commons    •  • 
Giovemor  of  St  Vincent,  West  Indies   •••••••••••• 

Hill,  lady,  pension  on  dhril  list,  1830 •  *  • 

This  lady  the  doke  braaght  in  as  well  as  his  prirate  secretary, 
and  the  wlipptT'^m^  Mr.  HoIoms,  at  the  death  of  his  administratioii. 
Jjtu^  Uill^  one  of  the  Beresfiwds,  is  the  wife  of  the  preoedinfr,  who 
has  always  held  large  sinecures  in  Ireland,  bat  who,  from  his  im- 
pmdence,  has  always  been  greatly  embarrassed.  Sir  George  sold 
his  Irish  peasien,  and  was  named  gOTemorof  tlie  Leeward  Islands, 
^ith  the  olains  of  his  wife  the  ex-premier  is  best  acquainted  ;  bat 
there  ate  strong  reasons^  it  is  said,  why  the  public  should  not  be 
burthened  with  this  pension. 

Hicks,  John,  clerk  in  home  department*  *•••••••••• 

Hicham,  S.  secretary,  national  debt  office •••••••••• 

Hislop,  lieat.-gen.  sir  T.  col.  48th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Hinchcliffe,  H.  pension  on  consolidated  faad • 

Hobhonse^  Sir  John  Cam,  secretary  at  war    •••• • 

Hobhonse,  rt.  hon.  H.  keeper  of  state  papers ••••••  •• 

Pension  as  late  under  secretary  of  state  •  •  •  • • 

Holland,  lord,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  •••••••• 

Well  1  who  would  have  thought  of  lord  Holland  erer  being  a 
chancellor.    Sinecures  are  good  for  something  if  it  be  only  for  the 
QOAYenience  of  Uie  ^ oirf.    But  the  Aristocracy  come  upon  us  in  so 
many  dlSTerent  shapes,  it  is  rather  too  bad,  these  nests  of  abuse,  the 
counties  jmlatine  should  be  kept  up  as  a  kind  of  hospita]  for  the  aged 
and  inflna  of  the  ^  order."    The  Jeakinsons,  Battiursts,  and  Bex- 
leys,  harve  •niichsd  tfaeinaelfes  in  these  retreats,  and  we  regret  no 
belter  appointment  could  be  found  for  the  nephew  of  Charles  James 
Fox. — By  the  bye  it  was  rather  ill-natared  of  so  good-natured  a 
man  as  lord  Holland  to  wnte  the  note  he  did  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries of  the  parliamentary  committee  relatire  to  the  emoluments 
of  his  sinecure.    It  was  a  subterfuge  worthy  only  of  a  Tory,  to 
declare  that  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  **  without  the  express  commands 
of  the  lung,"  precluded  him  front  making  the  requisite  return.   His 
lordship  will  wqnder  hpw  we  have  learnt  ^e  amount  of  his  income ; 
the  fact  is  we  took  it  from  the  return  of  one  of  his  predecessors, 
less  scrupulous  about  royal  commands. 

Holroyd,  Bdw.  commissioner  of  bankrupt  court I     1 500 
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Holdsworth,  EUiabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1789 •  •  •  •  • 

Hosier,  W«  clerk  -to  auditor  of  land  rereBae  •«•«••  •.-•.•  •  •  •  t 

Hope,  £lisabeth>  pensioo^oo  civil  list,  1806  • • 

Homage,  clerk-to-  master  iord  Henley  in  chaneerj     ••••«••• 

Horton,  sir.R«  W«  governor  and  vice<-adnural  of  Ceylon 

Hood,  lord,  pension  4>n  4}  per  cent,  fond ••••• 

Can  any  one  tell  .ibe 'public  tenrioea  of  lofd  Hood  ? 

Hood,  T,  S,  consMi  M  Monte  Video 

Howard,  L.  computer  of  ^  ine  and  plantation  duties,  oosComs  •  • 
Houston,  li.eut.-gent  si/  W. .cpjond  20th  foot,  pay  •  • 

GrooiQ  .of  .thp  .bedchamber •••-. «. 

Howard,  lieut-geo.  lord,  col.  70th  foot ,....•..» 

Howick,  yiscount,  son  of  earl  Grey,  and  M.P.  for  Higham 
Ferrers ;  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  • « 

Hope,  John^  king*§  solicitor  for  Scotland   -••-. 

Hough,  T.  S.  clerk  to,  Tipster  Trower  in  chancery 

Houghton,  Penelope,  pension  on  civil  list,  1787    •  •• 

Hosier,  J.  and  T.  Bernard,  pension  4}  per  cent,  fund,  1796  •  • 
Hornby,  Phipps,  distributor  of  stamps,  Lancashire •  •  •  •  • 

Half-pay  as  captain  in  the  navy  ••..•• 

Home,  sir  William,  solicitor-general • 

Hobart,  hon.  H.  and  rt.  hon.  J.  Sullivan,  pension  out  of  4)  per 

cent,  fund,  July  1820    

HoUoway,  C.  W.  lieut-col.  royal  engineers,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Pension  for  a  wound,  18*17 

Hoblyn,  Thomas,  chief  clerk  in  the  treasury  ••••••> 

Hope,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  colonel  72d  foot  •••• ••• 

Hope,  lieut-gen.  sir  A.  col.  47th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments  •  • 

Lieut. -gov.  of  Chelsea  Hospital ••... 

Pension  for  wound 

Hope,  Charles,  lord  president  court  of  session,  Scotland 

Thfe  three  preceding  relations  of  lord  Hopetoun. 

Holmes,  T.  collector  of  customs,  Grenada 

Holmes,  Thomas,  Knox,  pension  on  civil  list,  1830   •  • 

Had  the  celebrated  Mr.  W.  Holmes  been  the  whipper-mU  in  lieu 
of  the  whipper-in  of  many  of  the  honourable  members,  we  shonki 
have  deemed  him  a  more  meritorious  pablio  servant,  and  better  en- 
titled to  a  pension  during  the  life  of  bis  son  at  the  close  of  his  official 
labours. 

Home,  sir  £.  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king 

Surgeon  to  Chelsea  Hospital  •  •  •  •  • 

Retired  pay    •••• • •• 

Home,  Alexander,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1792  •••»••  •  • 
Hombouiig,  princess  of  Hesse,  pension,  4h  per  (^ent  duties, 

1820   

Honyman,  sir  W.  of  Armadale,  late  lord  of  session  •  •  •  •  t  •  •  • 
Honyman,  dame  Mary,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1814-  ••  • 
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Honyinan,  Mary,  Catharine,  Margaret,  and  Jemima,  penBion 

on  civil  list,  1815,  each  • ..••• 

Daughters  of  the  preceding  dame  Mary  ;  the  lady's  huahand  was 
a  lord  of  aesaions,  a  baronet,  and  poaseased  a  conaiderable  estate. 
The  aoD  waa  a  m^jor  while  a  child.  How  they  came  ohargeable  on 
the  penaion  list  is  most  extraordinary. 

HndaoD,  T.  prothonotary  of  the  common  pleas   

Hume,  J.  D.  joint  assiatant  secretary,  board  of  trade 

Home,  A.-teller  of  exchequer,  Ireland • ••• 

Hume,  David,  one  of-  the  harons  ■exchequer,  Scotland    

Hume,  John,  clerk  in  the  ▼ictualling-oliQice    •••••••«  •••••• 

Hume,  FSiaabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 826  •••• ••• 

Humphrey,-  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827  •••••••••••• 

Hunt,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816 •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Hunter,  air  R.,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list»  1826 •  •  •  • 

Additional  pension  on  civil  list,  1827  •••••••••••••• 

PhyaiQiiu)^  ve  believe,  to  marquis  Weilesley  during  his  viceroy- 
ship— and  8o  rewarded  for  medical  skill  and  attendance ! 

Huskiason,  T.  paymaster  of  the  navy  -•••••••• •  •  • .  • 

HuakiasoQ,  G.  collector  of  customs,  St  Vincent* 

Huskiseou,  J.  W«  collector  of  customs  and  judge,  Ceylon  •  •  •  • 

Huntingdon,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 829 •  •  •  • . 

This  nobleman  is  reckoned  aniong  the  poor  peer$ ;  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  on  the  pension  list  for  £222. 10s.  The  earldom  was  in 
abeyance  In  1819,  and  (he  title  claimed  on  tlie  speculation  of  re- 
ceiving a  penaion*  to- support  it. 

Hutchinson,  A.  A.  H.  brother  of  lord  Donoughmore,  commis- 
sioner of  customs  •••••• • • 

Inglis,  doctor,  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 

Iggulden,  I.  dep.  reg.  prerog.  court  of  Canterbury  ;  from  fees 

Innea,  James,  secretary  and  registrar,  Berbice 

Irvine,  A.  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  Scotland  ••••••  • 

Irving,  W.  inspector-genejQal  of  imports  and  exports 

Irving,  Lucy,  pension  on  4  j  per  cent,  duties  •  •  •  • 

Jackson,  -major-gen.  sir  R.  D.  colonel  8  Ist  foot,  pay •  •  • 

Depaty  quarter-master  general ••••• 

Jackson,  Gtorge,  commissary  judge  at  Sierra  Leone  •••••••• 

Jackson,  J.  clerk  in  foreign  office •••• 

Jackson,  Laura  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816 

Jacob,  W.  comptroller  of  com  returns ••••••• 

Jadis,  Henry,  paymaster,  exchequer-bills   

Qerk  in  India  bcMud  office • •••••••• 

Jardine,  sir  H.  king's  remembrancer  court  of  excheq.  Scotland 

Jamac,  madame  de,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794  • 

Jeans,  rev.  Thomas,  pension  on  civil  list,  1780 

Jebb,  El.  second  justice  king's  bench,  Ireland     • « 

Jefferey,  T.  N.  collector  of  customs.  Nova  Scotia     

Jeffrey,  Luoia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816 
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Jeffirej,  sir  Francis,  loid  advoeate  of  Sootland 

We  never  heard  any  thkof^  but  to  the  honour  of  the  late  prime  fea- 
ther of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  shall  give  the  lord  Advocate  a  fair 
name  even  in  Tke  Biaek  Book.  He  poeseases,  as  is  vrell  known, 
first-rate  power  as  a  writer  in  English,  and  a  speaker  in  Scotch;  and, 
alter  a  somewhat  arduous  course,  sir  Francis  may  sit  down  rejoicing, 
either  as  lord  or  commoner,  in  as  bright  a  career  as  any  man,  who 
begins  life  with  dubious  prospects,  and  all  to  aduere,  need  covet 
withal. 

JenkinBon,  R.  H.  registrar  of  excise  .«••••••••• 

Receirer  of  stamps  •••• • •....•••••• 

Lieutenant  of  Dover-castle ••• • 

Jenner,  R.  collector  of  excise,  Glasgfow    •••••••••••••••• 

Jennings,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801    •   ••• 

Jeremie,  J.  chief  justice,  St.  Lucia • 

Registrar  of  Blares •• • ••-.- 

Jesse,  Edward,  deputy-surveyor  of  royal  parks,  &c. 

Gentleman  of  the  ewry  (king's  household) •  •  •  •  • 

Joddrell,  Augusta,  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 • 

Jones,  J.  £dw.  assist,  deputy-adj-gen.  royal  artillery,  1818*- 

Lieutenant-colonel  royal  artillery,  1828     •  • •  •  • 

Forage  allowance    •••  ••••••••• 

Jones,  W.  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  prison;  from  fees,  about 

Jones,  W.  clerk  to  master  Cross,  in  chancery  •  •  •  • 

Jones,  B.  S.  assistant  secretary,  India  board    • 

Jones,  W.  cashier  of  half-pay    •••• • 

Jones,  J.  T.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers,  Woolwich,  and  for  tit- 

specting  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands    

Pension  for  wounds    •••••• ••.«••••• 

Johnson,  Robert,  late  justice  oomm<m  pleas,  Ireland    

Johnson,  William,  third  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland    •  •  •  • 

Johnson,  J.  Irish  secretary's  ofiice,  London  ••••••  •••••••• 

Johnson,  W.  F.  chief  derk,  ordnance  department    •••••••• 

Johnston,  L.  F.  C.  judge  of  criminal  inquiry,  Trinidad    •  •  •  • 

Johnston,  sir  Alexander,  retired  judge  of  Ceylon-  •  • 

Married  a  cousin  of  the  duke  of  Argyle 

Johnston,  sir  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1794  ••••• 

An  old  bachelor  of  large  property  at  Gilford,  county  Downe  ; 
well  known  at  Bath  and  other  watering  places,  being  altogether  an 
absentee. 
Johnston,  £.  J.  pension  on  civil  list,  1827   •••••••••••••• 

Keane,  major-gen.  sir  J .  col.  94th  foot ••  • 

Unattached  pay^  and  staff  pay  in  Jamaica*  •  *  • 

Pension  for  wounds    • •• 

Kelly,  Patrick,  vice-consul  at  Lima ;  salaiy •  •    •  •  •  •  •  •••••• 

Kekwith,  Greorge,  puisne  judge.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  «••••• 

Kempt^  sir  James,  master  general  of  the  ordnance    •••••••• 

Colonel  of  40th  regiment  of  foot    ••• 

Kemmis,  Henry,  assistant  barrister,  Kildare    •••••••••••• 
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Commissioner  of  inquiry,  Ireland  •••••••• 

Kenyon,  lord,  custos  brevium,  court  of  king's  bench ;  from  fees 

Kenyon,  hon.  Tho.  brother  of  preceding ;  filazer,  exigenter,  and 

clerk  of  outlawries  in  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  feea 

Compensation,  per  act  6  Geo,  IV. •••••• ••••• 

Kennedy,  T.  F.,  M.  P.  for  Ayr ;  clerk  of  the  ordnance 

Kennedy,  Elizabeth,  Susanna,  Sarah,  and  Ellen,  their  lives 

and  Burviror,  each,  civil  list   ••••••• 

Kensit,  H.  clerk  to  master  Stratford,  in  chancery    

Keppel,  gen.  right  hon.  sir  W.  col.  2d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Kerr,  lady  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825    •  •  • 

Kilmorey,  gen.  F.  earl  of,  colonel  86tli  foot • 

Kilwarden,  viscount,  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Kingston,  J.  commissioner,  colonial  audit-office    

Kinsale,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1823  ••• ••••• 

Kingsland,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 826    •  •  • 

Kinnonl,  earl  of,  pension  out  of  4|  per  cent  duties  •••••••• 

Lyon  king  at  arms,  Scotland •  •  • 

King,  sir  A.  B.  his  majesty's  stationer,  Ireland    

Compensation  as  printer  to  Irish  house  of  ccMnmons  •  • 
King,  Harriet  M.  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1792  •••••• 

A  set  of  creatures  have  lately  disgraced  the  public  press,  by  ad- 
▼ertUing  for  wiTes,  with  iinaU  properties,  which  the  knaves  promise 
shall  be  at  the  ladies'  disposal  during  their  live*'  Speculators  of 
this  class  will  find  our  Pennon  ZAet  of  great  cooTenif  nee ;  they  will 
be  able  to  select  suitable  matebes  from  the  widows  and  sempstresses 
of  all  ages,  rank,  and  income  i  and  though  some,  perhaps,  a  little 
the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  q(  official  duty,  in  attendance  on 
the  court  and  grandees  of  the  land,  quite  good  enough  for  them. 
Kirkland,  J.  receiver  of  crown  rents  in  London  and  Middlesex 

Agent  for  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton    •  •  •  •  • 

Agen£  for  recruiting  service    •  •  •  •  • 

Kirkcudbright,  baron,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 828     •  •  • 

Kirwan,  Wilhelmina,  pension  on  civil  list,  1807 •  •  •  • 

Knight,  G.  W.  H.  inspector-general  of  customs,  Leith,  1817 

Captain  in  the  navy    • •• .'••..••• 

Knight,  Cornelia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1814   •••••••>•••• 

Knighton,  Dr.  sir  WiUiam,  receiver  of  duchy  court  of  Lancas- 
ter and  of  duchy  court  of  Cornwall 

Keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  George  IV.  This  retired  and 
wealthy  favourite  might  usefully  employ  his  leisure  in  his  Hamp- 
shire retreat,  in  affording  the  burthened  community  information  of 
the  nature  of  the  services  of  those  troops  of  females  who  crowd  the 
C^urt  Pendom  Liit ;  to  many  of  whom  the  Magdalen,  or  tread-wheel, 
would  have  been  more  s^ropriate,  than  annuities  for  life  out  of  the 
taxes.  There  is  an  ambassador,  long  kept  out  of  the  way  at  a 
northern  court ;  and  a  certain  major-general,  loaded  with  military 
emoluments  and  offices,  though  no  soldier,  further  than  wearing  an 
unifomi)  who  would  be  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  undertaking. 
The  n«iM«,  especially  the  Georgina$,  GeorgianaM,  the  Arbuihnots, 
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the  Bathnrttf ,  the  l«nnQxes,  the  Herriee,  and  aaBdry  selections 
from  the  Continenty  are  signiflcant  enough ;  but  there  are  others, 
to  whom  there  b  no  clue,  and  the  denomination  under  which  they 
are  set  forth  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Sir  John  Newport  men- 
tioned an  instance,  in  thd  house  of  commons,  iliustratiTe  of  the 
way  they  managed  these  things  at  the  Castle.  A  pension  of  £1000 
fur  many  years  stood  in  the  Irish  civil  list,  in  the  name  of  Gtorge 
Ckorlet ;  no  such  person  was  known  to  eiist  any  where;  and  on 
inquiry,  it  turned  out  that  this  was  a  pension  to  the  count  de  Verry, 
who  receiveti  it  onder  the  name  of  Charles,  and  was  fgt  some  serr  ices 
rendered  at  Paris. 

For  the  last  70  years  the  pensions  charged  on  the  civil  list  of  tiie 
three  kingdoms,  exclnsiire  of  the  immense  sums  paid  for  similar 
objects  out  of  the  Leeward  Island  duties,  and  other  sources,  Imre 
amounted  to  nearly  dBSOO,^KM>  per  annum.  And  for  what,  or  on 
whom  has  this  immense  sum  been  squandered f  On——;  bat 
the  truth  will  oat  one  day ;  the  Circean  and  Paphian  rites  at  the 
Cottage  wilt  be  shown  up,  and  form  an  appropriate  sapplemeiit  to 
the  Ptre  dux  Cerfgf  add  other  recorded  debaucheries  of  the  Bourbon 
and  German  courts. 

rearing  these  abominations,  we  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Reform  Bill  is  disposed  ojL  the  Whigs  will  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  the  stannary 
courts.  There  is  no  prince  of  Wales,  nor  at  present,  we  believe, 
any  in  prospect ;  so  the  time  of  reform  could  never  be  more  ap- 
propriate. Besides  Dr,  Kmgkiw^  with  immense  emoluments,  as 
receiver-general,  there  are  oUier  officers — among  them,  an  assay - 
master  for  tin,  a  brother  of  lord  Dorset,  who  has  never  even  visited 
tliat,  to  him,  remote  principality — the  sinecure  of  his  infancy,  man- 
hood, and  maturity. 

Knolljs,  g)en.  W.  unattached  pay  as  late  major  3d  foot  guards 

Goveraor  of  limerick 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1814 

Knox,  John,  pension  on  dvil  list,  1 800 

Knox,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1802 •••• 

Knox,  Mary  Anne,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801    

Knox,  H.  V.  joint  prothoBOtary,  common  pleas,  Ireland    •  •  •  • 

Kuper,  Rev.  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1816    •• 

This  person  must  be  a  Gpnnan--probably  an  Hanoverian.  What 
claim  can  he  have.on  the  taxes  of  England  ? 

Kyd,  T.  clerk  and  inspector  of  taxes,  Edinborgh  •  •  • 

Lance,  J.  H.  conrniissary judge  at  Surinam    •••••• 

Lack,  John,  clerk  of  the  rates,  customs •••••••••••• 

Lack,  T.  assistant  secretary  board  of  trade • 

Lafifan,  sir  Joseph  de  Courcej,  pension  on  civil  list,  1828  •  •  •  • 
Went  to  Ireland  as  physician  to  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  having 
been  first  made  a  baronet ;  and  who  granted  the  pension  about  the 
time,  it  is  said,  he  refused  to  sign  the  pension  of  the  marchioness  of 
Westmeaih. 

Lamb,  George,  brother  of  lord  Melbourne,  and  M.P.  for  Dun- 
garvon ;  under  sac.  of  state  in  the  home  department  •  • 

Lamb,  sir  F.  brother  of  Lord  Melbourne,  ambassador  at  Vienna 

Lang,  Charles,  master-shipwright,  Deptfbrd • .  • . 
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Lang,  OliYer,  maflter««hipwrxglit,  Woolwich 

Lake,  visoount,  pension  on  conBolidated fand  ••• 

Lieutehaiit-general •• 

Pentioli  obtaifi^  by  faitf  father  for  senrices  in  India  and  Ireland ; 
tke  last,  »t  leait,  did  not  merit  it  The  present  Tiaeoant  .is  better 
known  as  a  late  lord  of  the  t>edclianib6r  than  in  his  military 
capacity. 

Langrishe,  Hannah,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list    • 

Langrishe,  Amie,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1796 •  •  • 

There  was  a  sir  Heron  les  Langrishe,  bart.  who  received  large 
compensations  at  the  Union,  and  well  known  as  a  good  companion. 
These  ladies  may  probably  be  his  relatives,  and  the  lord  lieutenant's 
generosity  moved  by  the  boon  companionship  of  the  baronet. 

Lansdowne,  marqnis  of,  lord  president  of  the  council 

The  marquis,  who  is  an  estimable  aad  enlightened  man,  was  long 
silent  on-  the  vital  qae«tion  of  parliamentary  reform ;  in  the  session 
of  1831,  however,  he  declared  himself  favourable  to  an  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise;  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  but 
amendment,  by  more  adequately  representing  the  property  and  iotel- 
Hgeoce  of  the  community.  The  lord  president  will  certainly  not 
gain  by  recent  alterations.  His  lordship  has  lost  nearly  one-third  of 
his  salary  by  Whig  retrenchment,  and  the  Reform  Bill  carries  off  a 
moiety  of  the  borough  of  Calne. 

larpent,  P.  S.  chairman  of  the  board  of  audit    

Lambert,  lieut.-gen.  sir  J.  col.  10th  foot    ••••• 

Lane,  Thomas,  secretary  and  r^istrar,  Barbadoes 

Lavington,  Frances,  baroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812  •  •  •  • 

Ldttcelles,  R.  late  receiver-general  for  Monmouth  •  • 

Cbainberlain  of  Brecon  • 

Laing,  A.  S.  police  justice,  Hatton-garden  ••••• 

Latham,  J.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1803  • « 

Lawes,  £dw.  chief  reg^rar  bankrupt  court  (exclusive  of  fees) 

Lawrence,  T.  chief  clerk,  post-office    •-••• 

Layard,  C.  E.  civil  and  miUtary  paymaster-general    

Leach,  sir  John,  maater  of  the  rolls    • 

Leake,  S.' R.  M.  alssistant  clerk  in  the  Treasury    ••••  •••••• 

Leake,  S.  M.  retired  allowance  as  compt.  of  army  accounts  •  • 

Leake,  R.  M.  master  of  report-office  in  Chancery 

Sir  £.  Sugden  might  well  lift  up  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  when 
He  discovered  the  enormous  emoluments  of  this  gentleman.  The 
report  office  is  a  mere  copying  office ;  and  why  the  duty  should  be 
remunerated  at  this  extravagant  rate  is  wholly  unaccountable.  The 
chief  clerkship  is  a  sinecure,  the  work  being  done  at  a  low  rate  by 
subalterns.  In  1708  the  receipts  of  the  office  amounted  to  £1060, 
having  increased  upwards  of  fourfold.  These  enormous  sums 
are  all  derived  from  copies  of  documents  in  suits;  for  which  Mr. 
Spence  suggests  as  a  remedy  the  mutual  interchange  between  the 
solicitors  of  the  opposite  parties  the  various  copies  required.  The 
increase  in  the  emoluments  of  all  officers  in  chancery  has  been  enor- 
mons.  For  an  account  of  other  chancery  officers  see  Pugky  UUerMom, 
Hayn^ordf  and  Win^ld.  yfe  refer  to  these  gentlemen,  not  from 
any  personal  motive,  or  from  a  wish  to  imply  any  |>eculiarity  in  their 
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modeof  disdmrgragjndicml  duties,  but  simply  becante  the  spirit 
moved  as,  in  reading  their  names,  to  hang  a  note  to  them. 

Le  Blanc,  Thomaa,  .master  of  court  of  kiqg'9  bench    

One  of  the  registrars  for  Middlesex    • 

J>eigh,  George,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819»»»« •••••• 

This  gentleman  was  in  the  10th  hussan,  and  held  some  office 
under  George  IV.,  and  has  apartments  at  St.  James's  Palace.  He 
married  the  sister  of  the  poet  Lord  Byron. 

Leigh  R,  inepector-general,  tax-office     •...•..•. •• 

Leigh,  F.  allowance  as  late  collector  of  excise    

Lees,  sir  E.  S.  clerk  of  a  road  post-office,  Ireland    •  • 

Lees,  T.  O.  clerk  of  a  road  post-office,  Ireland •  •••••• 

Searcher,  packer,  and  gauger,  Wexford  •  •  •  -  • 

Lees,  W.  clerk,  ordnance  department    •  • 

Leeds,  duke  of,  constable  of  Middleham-castle ••••«•  •••••• 

Lee,  W.  clerk  of  ships'  entries,  customs   

Leggatt,  Horatio,  solicitor  of  taxes,  in  lieu  of  bills 

Lennard,  J.  B.  receiver  of  fees,  privy  council-office 

Lennox,  lady  lioaisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1764 

Lennox,  lady  Georgiana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 8 19    

Leeves,  E.  clerk  in  privy-council  for  trade    

Pension  on  civil  list,  having  been  private  secretary  to 
the  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  1828    

Legge,  hon.  ft.  commissioner  of  customs 

Legge,  hon.  H.  deputy  comptroller  of  the  navy     

Brothers  of  lord  Dartmouth,  whose  uncle  was  bishop  of  Oxford. 

Lemon,  Robert,  deputy-keeper  of  state  papers,  1818  •••••• 

Secretary  to  commissioners  to  state  papers,  1825  •  •  •  • 

Leitrim,  earl  of,  port -searcher,  Dublin ♦.... 

Colonel  of  the  Donegal  militia ;  his  son,  William,  is  in  the 
army;  and  his  eousin,  J.  M.  Clements,  is  M.  P.  for  Leitrim- 
shire. 

Lewis,  J.  M.  naval  commissioner,  Sheerness    •••• 

Ley,  W.  second  clerk  assistant,  house  of  conunons 

Ley,  J.  H.  clerk,  house  of  commons •• •• 

Leyhoum,  Thomas,  professor  of  mathematics.  Military  College 

Liffiard,  viscount,  commissioner  of  Excise     ••9«*t  •• 

Lichfield,  earl  of,  master  of  the  staghounds •••• 

Here  is  another  shameful  salary  payable  out  of  the  civil  list. 
Good  God,  if  the  king  had  two  millions  in  lien  of  half  a  million,  he 
might  waste  them  on  the  Aristocracy  at  this  rate.  Jthas  been  declar- 
ed by  high  aothority,the  daysare  past  when  government  depends  oa 
patronage  for  support.  Why  then  was  not  this  fendal  sinecnre 
abolished,  or  its  emoluments  greatly  reduced,  on  the  resignation  of 
lord  Maryboroogh  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  such  eseless  dignities 
are  unavoidable  in  a  monarchy ;  individuals  have  long  since  been 
compelled  to  give  up  luxuries,  and  even  comforts,  and  royalty 
must  give  up  trairpings,  of  which  William  IV.  we  believe  is  no  way 
tenacious. 

Lightfoot,  J.  accountant  and  comptroller  of  stamps •  • 
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•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


listoD,  sir  R.  late  ambaBBador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 

littledaley  sir  J .  jud^  of  the  court  of  Yangs  bench  •  •  • 

Littledale,  J%  collector  of  coitomBy  Whitehaven    •  •  •  •  • 

Liptcombe>  right  rev.  W.  bishop  of  Jamaica 

Lock,  Geoigiana  and  Laey  F.  out  of  4^  per  cent,  duties,  each 
Lloydy  John,  oommiss.  for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  Ireland 
Uoyd,  Mary- Anne  and  Emma,  pension  on  civil  list,  1815  •  • 

Lloyd,  Mary-Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  '1829 

Longmore,  A.  clerk,  rem^nbranoer's  office,  Edinburgh 

Marshal  of  exchequer  and  clerk  for  land-tax  •  •  • « 
Longey,  E.  J.  clerk  in  tally-vmtor's  office 

Compensation  for  loss  as  tally-cutter^  1826*  •  •  * 
Lowe,  major-gen.  sir  H.  2d  in  command,  Ceylon 

Colonel  of  9dd  foot • 

Low,  Peter,  commissioner  of  inquiry,  Ireland •  < 

Loughborough,  lord,  clerk  of  chancery,  Scotland  •••••< 

Lieutenant-colonel  of  9th  Lancers • 

Lowdham,  L.  A.  secretary  of  lunatics  to  lord  chancellor 
Lowry,  Jc^io,  2d  professor  of  mathematics,  military  college 

Lulham,  Edw.  clerk  in  the  tax-office 

Lumley,  Iieut.-gen.  hon.  sir  W.  col.  6th  dragoons,  pay 

Pension  for  wounds     • ••••• 

Groom  of  bed-chamber    • 

Loshington,  sir  H.  consul  general  at  Naples 

Loshington,  E.  H.  late  commiss.  colonial  audit-office,  1824  •  • 

King's  coroner  in  the  court  of  king's  bench    •••••••• 

Loshington,  S.  G.  commissioner  of  customs 

Lushington,  S.  R.  pension,  1826 

Brother-in-law  of  lord  Harris.  What  are  Mr.  Lashington**  claims 
to  a  peoftioD  we  are  at  a  loss  to  diacoTer.  Always  filling  lucrative 
offices,  and  now  goTeroor  of  Madras,  for  which  post  he  deserted  bis 
twenty  poand  Canterbury  constitaents. 

Lnshing^n,  dame  Fanny,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 

Ludbw,  gen.  Geo.  J.  Earl,  col.  38th  foot,  pay    

Governor  of  Berwick    ••••• • 

Pension  for  loss  of  an  arm   ••••• 

Lutwidge,  C.  collector  of  customs,  Hull     • 

Luttrell,  H.  F.  commissioner  of  audit     •••.•••••. 

Luttrell,  J.  F.clerk  of  the  pipe,  in  Ireland 

Lukin,  R.  1st  clerk,  war-office •••• •• 

Lyndoch,  gen.  T.  brd,  col.  14th  foot,  pay •  •  • 

Governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle •• 

Pension  by  act  of  parliament •••• 

Lyndhnrst,  lord,  chief  baron,  court  of  Exchequer    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Lyon,  major-gen.  sir  J.  col.  24th  foot  ••••  • •»••  •• 

Staff  pay  as  lient.-gen.  Leeward  Islands • 

Governor  of  Barbadoes   ••• • •••• 

Pension  by  Queen  Charlotte • 

Maberly,  lieut.*col;  W.  L.  surveyor-general,  ordnance 
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Machen,  £.  depaty  mnrejor  of  Dean  Forest,  1816  •••••«•  • 

Joint  deputy  graveller  of  Dean  Forest,  18  lo 

Magenis,  Richard,  commia.  civil  accoanta,  Dublin,  1813  •  •  •  • 

Captain  hidf-pay  list  7th  fusileers,  1811«*«<«- « 

Pension  for  loss  of  an  arm,  1811    ••••• 

Magra,  Emily  and  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1805,  each-  • 

Mncleod,  George,  inspector-general  of  stamps   •••• 

M*Nair,  R.  coUeotor  of  customs,  Leith 

Maclean,  A.  receiver-general  of  Scotland  •• • 

Maclean,  Heut.-gen.  sir  F.  col.  84th  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 
M'Clintock,  J.  and  W.  F.  union  compensation  as  chief  ser- 
geant at  arms,  Ireland • 

McClelland,  Thomas,  receiver-general  of  post-office,  Ireland-  • 
M'Gregor,  sir  J.  director-general  army  medical  board,  and 

physician  to  garrison,  at  Portsmouth •••••• 

M'Gregor,  M.  codruI  at  Panama     ••    • 

M'Causland,  W.  J.  brother-in-law  of  lord  Plunket;  solicitor 

for  minors  and  lunatics  

Law  agent  and  commis.  of  charitable  bequests 

Law  Bg^nt  to  commis.  of  education ••• 

Solicitor  to  board  of  Erasmus  Smith 

M'CausIand,  W.  J.  eon  of  the  preceding ;  joint  secretary  of 

the  lord  ehancellor •••• • 

Maconochie,  A.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland 

M'Kenzie,  J   H.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland  •  •  •  • 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court,  Scotland ••• 

Macdonald,  sir  James*    M.P.  for  Hampshire ;  commissioner 

of  the  India  board «••• 

Clerk  of  the  privy  seal* • 

This  last  is  a  pareot  oHice  worth  £600  a  year,  the  whole  of  which 
sir  James  hat  »arretidered  to  the  pa blic  without  any  compensation. 
Though  our  work  is  called  the  Biaek  Book,  we  are  always  prompt 
to  record  any  deeds  of  an  oppt^site  complexion. 
Macdonald,  major-gen.  J.  colonel  67th  foot,  pay   •»••••  •  •  •  • 

Deputy  adj.-gen.  to  forces • • 

Macleay,  W.  S.  commissioner  of  arbitration  at  the  Havanna*  • 

Macintosh,  sir  James,  commissioner  for  the  affairs   of  India 

Pension  from  the  £.  I.  Company  as  late  recorder  Bombay 

Not  many  public  men  can  boast  of  having  run  so  long  and  devious 

a  course,  with  so  few  backslidin^s,  as  sir  James  Macintosh.   During 

our  evil  days,  when  England  was  under  the  sway  of  that  pestiferous 

triamvirate,8fdmouth,  Canning  andCastlereagh,  sir  James  delivered 

speeches  wliich  did  honour  to  his  principles,  bis  consistency,  and 

independence. 

Macledd,  lieut.-gen,  sir  John,  colonel  commandant  horse  artil- 
lery, director  general  of  artillery,  and  master  gunner, 

St. James's  Park • 

Mann, gen.  G.  col. engineers,  iospector-geo.  fortifications*  •  •  • 

M'Leay,  A.  secretary  and  registrar,  New  South  Wales 

Allowaace  in  lieu  of  peasion,  per  annum •  •  •  •  •  •  • 
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AT'Mabon,  sir  W.  master  of  the  rolls,  Ireland • •  •  • 

M'Murdo,  D.  collector  of  customs,  Glasgow 

Macauley,  J. S.  eaptaio  royal  engineers,  1 829  ••• •• 

Professor  of  fortification,  military  academy 

Macauley,  Z.  commissioner  for  inquiring  into  charities  •••••• 

Macauley,  T.  B.,  son  of  the  preceding  M.P.  for  Calne;  late 

commissioner  of  bankrupts  ••• 

Mackreth,  R.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes 

Maister,  H.  W.  registrar  of  deeds  for  east  riding  of  Yorkshire 

Maltland,  Ueut.-gen.  sir  P.  col.  1st  West-India  regiment  •  •  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  late  captain  of  grenadier  guards   •  • 

Staff  pay  and  emoluments  as  lieut.-governor  of  Nova- 

Scotia  and  goremor  of  Anapolis 

Maitland,  gen.  F.  colonel  Ceylon  rifle  regiment • 

Lieut.-g<yreraor of  Dominica  • •••• 

('.ousin  of  lord  Lauderdale,  ttandafd-bearer  of  Scotland,  first  a  re- 
publican, then  a  Whig,  and  now  a  Tory.  Lieut.-gen.  sir  William 
Houston  ifl  brother-in-law  of  the  earl.  Other  relations  are  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  ore,  a  cousin  of  the  peer,  is  director  of  the  bank 
of  Scotland.  The  celebrated  T.  Oarth,  c^pt.  R.N.  is  also  a  member 
of  the  family. 

Mallet,  J.  L.  secretary  in  the  audit-office   •* ••• 

Maling,  major  T.  assistant  military  sec.  to  commander-in-chief, 

and  captain  2d  West  India  regiment  •••• 

Marsden,  Alexander,  pension  on  civil  list,  during  lives  of  his 

daughters    •••• ••••• 

Marsden,  W.  retired  allowance  as  secretary  to  the  admiralty*  • 

This  gentleman  volontarily  resigned  his  pension  of  £1600  a  year 

to  the  public,  and  we  retain  his  name  in  this  edition  as  an  example 

to  others,  aod  to  record  so  meritorious  an  act. 

Marsden,  rer.  G.  senior  ohaplain  New  South  Wales,  with  house 

Marsden,  Elizabeth  and  Maria,  pensions  on  civil  list,  1806  •  • 

MarshaU,  W.  R.  clerk  of  survey,  Woolwich,  till  otherwise 

provided  for •• •••• 

Marshall,  Edward, clerk  in  war-office« •  •  • - . . 

Clerk  of  estimates  in  war-office •••••    • 

Marshall,  H.  A.  auditor  and  accountant-general,  Ceylon  •  •  •  • 

Manners,  lord'T.'late  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 

Manning,  Wl  T.  third  clerk  to  clerk  of  ships  entries 

Manning,  John,  surveyor-general  customs • 

Martin,  vice-admiral  sir  T.  B.  late  comptroller  of  the  navy  •  • 
Martin,  D.  cashier  of  foreign  half-pay,  and  retired  fiill  pay  •  • 

Martin,  Henry,  master  in  chancery,  1831 ,  about  

This  gentleman  had  retired  from  the  profession  some  years,  but 
lord  BroogftMm  appears  to  have  thoaght  Mr.  Martin  was  still  equal 
to  the  disdiarge  of  the  duties  of  a  master  in  chancery. 

Mangb,  A.  clerk  secretary's. office, Ireland 

Manningham,  C.  W.  deputy  and  first  clerk,  tellers  office  •  •  •  • 
Mascall,  R  J.  retired  ijlowanpe  as  collector  of  customs •••••• 
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Mash,  T.  B.  oomptroQer  of  aooounts  loidchuuberkiiii's  dap.  •  • 

Malcolm,  Tice-ndm.  air  P.  eommaadar-in-chief,  Mediterraiieaa 

Maxwell,  C.  W.  g;orenior  of  St.  Ghriatqiher*  • •• 

Malarin,  Harriet,  widow,  pension  on  Irish  dril  list,  1826  •  •  •  • 
A  miMrable  pittaaee  to  the  leliet  of  a  man  of  geniiis»  who  amiued, 
if  he  did  not  iastroct  the  world  by  hit  writiogs. 

Matthews,  J.  R.  consul-general  at  Usbon  • 

Mansfield,  J.  filacer,  court  of  conunon  pleas 

Mansfield,  countess  of,  pension  4^  per  cent,  duties,  1814* ••  • 
Mother  of  general  Geo.  Murray,  and  of  the  enemy  of  all  reform, 

lord  Mansfield,  and  of  Folke-GreTille,  and  mother-in-law  of  the 

hon.  Fincfa-HattoD,  brother  of  lord  Winehilsea. 

Manchester,  duchess  dowager  of,  compensation  allowance  &r 
loss  of  the  office  of  collector  of  cnstoms  outwards, 

held  by  the  late  duke  of  Manchester • 

Here  is  a  cerjoas  taec  a  dowager  d«cheas»  ninety  years  of  age 
at  least — racei? ing  compensation  for  loss  of  oflke  as  searcher  of  cns- 
toms t  What  serrices  can  this  lady  hare  rendered  ?  Her  husband 
was  known  some  fifty  years  ago  as  a  coart  lord,  and  if  the  marriage 
was  improvident,  why  most  the  widow  be  quartered  on  the  public  f 
Has  not  a  labonrer's  or  a  SMehaaic's  wifo  an  eqoal  claim  I  Most 
we  have  a  pauper  nobility  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  7 
Why  is  she  not  maintained  by  her  son,  the  late  governor  of  Jamaica ; 
or  her  grandson,  lord  Mandeville,  who  married  a  rich  heiress  t 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  post-office  •  • 
Father  of  that  mysterious  reformer,  the  marqness  of  Blandford, 
and  of  many  others  in  the  navy,  army,  and  church.  The  pensioii 
is  a  proof  of  the  inntUity  of  hereditary  henoors  in  guaranteeing  hei«- 
ditary  nobUiiv.  John,  the  first  duke,  might  deserve  the  pension,  bat 
can  it  be  said  his  descendant  does  f 

Master,  Isabella  F.  pension  out  of  4)  per  cent,  fund 

Mayo,  earl  of,  pension  as  chairman  of  the  conmiittees  of  the 

late  house  of  lords,  Ireland • •••• 

This  peosioa  was  given  by  an  act  of  parilament ;  it  was  an  abuse, 
and  ought  to  be  revoked  by  another. 

May,  sir  G.  collector  of  customs,  Belfast • 

Maynard,  George,  computer  pf  duties  on  East-India  calicoes 

Mayer,  G.  C. librarian  in  colonial-office ••• 

Mayne,  Richard,  commissioner  of  metropolitan  police  •••••• 

Mrale,  GeorgQ,. solicitor  to  treasury,  salary •••• 

Enioluments   •••• •••••••• • 

Mayow,  P.  W.  assistant  solicitor  of  exdse 

Meade,  hon.  J.  consul-general  at  Madrid •••• 

Maade,  lieut.-gen.  Robert,  colonel  12th  foot  •••• •••• 

Pension  for  wounds    ••• •••• 

Melbourne,  viscount,  secretary  of  state,  home  affiEurs*  •  • 

Merry,  A.  late  envoy,  &c.  to  the  United  States  •••••••••••• 

Mellish,  Amelia,  Eleanora,  Elisabeth,  and  Wilhelmina,  pension 

on  civil  list,  1825,  each  ••.••.•••••• •••• 

Melluish,  H.  £.  captain  royal  engineers,  1814 •  •  •  • 

Extra  pay,  employed  in  Canada • 
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Pension  forawoond,  1814«»» ••••••  •••• 

Melville,  riseount,  ^opA  keeper  of  privy  sesl,  Sootleuid    •••••. 

Merivale,  J.  H.  commissioner  buikmpC  cofurt •••■•• 

Mitford,  R;chairmftn  board  of  taxes ^ 

Agent  for  herring  firfieiy    •.••••• 

Mitford,  B.  commissioner  of  inquiry,  Ireland  ••••••  ••••••  •• 

Mitford,  Jofan/late  commuBsioner  of  bankrupts,  clerk  of  inrol- 
ments  in  chancery,  deputy  register  for  Middlesex, 
commissioner  for  appeals  from  board  of  excise,  and 

Buditor  of  duchy  of  Lancaster  •• 

Mitchell,  E.  clerk  vice-treasurer's  office,  Ireland    •  • 

Compator  of  off-reckonings  •  ••• •••• 

Allowance  as  late  clerk  in  Irish  treasury    

Miller,  J.  referee  and  partidon,  TVinidad    

Milne,  A.  secretary  to  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests  •  •  •  • 

Miller,  sir  W.  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Millar,  major-gen.  W.  unattached  general  officer,  1 825  •••••• 

Inspector  of  artillery,  1827    ...•• 

Inspector  of  royal  Inrass  foundry • •• 

Allowance  for  one  servant 

Mills,  F.  R.  precis  writer  in  home  department,  1820 

Librarian  in  home  department,  1820  ••• 

Mingin,  W.  first  puisne  judge,' Cape  of  Good  Hope  •  • 

Minto,  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800 • 

Milnes,  sir  R.  S.  and  during  lives  of  dame  Milnes  and  daugh- 
ters, pension  on  English  civil  list,  1 809    

Pension  on  Irish  civil  Ust,  1809 •  •  • 

Lady  Milnes  is,  we  believe,  a  nearrelattTe  of  the  boose  of  Ben- 
tinck  ;  the  geDtleraaa  was  formerly  in  the  Bloes.  On  bis  marriage 
was  appointed  a  deputy  governor  of  Canada*  or  of  some  colony,  as 
a  proTision.  A  penaion  on  retiring  is,  of  course,  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  previous  employment. 

MinshuU,  G,  R.  superannuated  allowance  as  receiver-general 
of  taxes  ror  Buckinghamshire,  1825 •..•.. 

Police  magistrate,  1818*»»««»  •••••••• ••• 

Moncrieff,  sir  J.  W.  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland-  • 
MoneypeQny>  David,  lord  of  session  and  justiciary,  Scotland-  • 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court,  Scotland • . . .  - 

Montagu,  H.JS,  commissioner  of  stamps • 

Montagu,  G.  W.  A.  deputy  chairman,  board  of  stamps  •  •  •  • 
Montrose,  duke  of,  justice  general  of  Scotland  (sinecure)  •  •  •  • 

Money,  W.  T..  consul-general  at  Venice • 

Morier,  D.  R.  consul-general  at  Paris • 

Morier,  J.  late  minister  tp  Mexico   •••• 

Morier,  J.  P.  late  minister  to  Saxony  

Morris,  Thomas,  surveyor-general  of  customs  •  •  •  •  • 

Morrison,  J.  W.  deputy  master  and  worker,  mint-office  •  •  •  • 
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MorriBon,  gen,  E.  colonel  Idth  foot,  pty • 

GoTemor  of  Chester  •» • • 

MoTtlock,  sir  J.  eommissioiier  o^ excise    ••• 

Morisset,  J.  T.-  superintBiident  of  police,  New  Soath  Wales  •  • 
Governor  of  Norfolk, «iid  M^pnj  as  ]iettt.-4ol.  in  anny 

Molleson,  Eleanor,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 793   • 

Montford,  lord,  pension  on  ciTil  list,  March  1813-* 

Montgomery,  R.  lord  treasurer  remembrancer,  Scotland   •  •  •  • 
Montgomery,  sir  Joseph,  presenter  of  signatures,  Sootlsnd  •  • 

Montgomery,  ladv  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  1826 

And  her  <uttghter,  miss  Marian,  civil  list,  1827  •  •  •  • 

Molesworth,  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 820  •••••••••• 

Molesworth,  Elisabeth,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1756    •  •  •  • 

This  lady  mnst  have  beea  ia  the  etadle  or  earlier  state  of  ex- 
istence, when  the  penaion  was  granted*    As  loroetiiDes  a  life  ia 
Ireland  hat  been  carried  on  to  the  next  generation,  an  inquiry  should 
now  be  made  who  really  enjoyt  this  pension. 
Mountmorres,  F.  H.  viscount,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826*  •  •  • 
Mountjoy,  lord,  representatives  of,  pension,  Irish  civil  list*  •  •  • 
That  the  representatives  of  this  nobfeman  should  have  had  any 
pension,  is  oaacoountable.    He  bad  large  estates,  which  descended 
to  his  on)y  son,  and  he  left  his  three  deughters  large  fortunes. 

Moore,  R,  deputy  inspector  of  hospitals,  Ireland    

Sui^geon  to  house  of  industry • 

Moore,  Arthur,  second  justice  common  pleas,  Ireland 

Moore,  James,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 809 ••• 

Mooyaart,  J.  N.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon 

Mostyn,  sir.  £.,  sir  W.   Eden,  and  C.  Browning,    custos 

brevium,  common  pleas   •• -... 

Mountain,  Eliza,  M.  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1826  •  •  • 

Muddle,  R.  H.  harbour  master,  Demerara • 

Munday,  George,  clerk  to  master  Farrer,  in  chancery  •••••• 

Murray,  major-gen.  hon.  G.  unattached  pay  as  major  general 

Auditor  of  exchequer,  Scotland • 

Murray,  sir  P.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Scotland      

Murray,  lady  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1803      •••...• 
Murray,  C.  K.  police  justice,  Union  Hall 

Cursitor  for  Essex  and  Berks ••••• 

Murray,  hon.  Deborah,  pension  on  civil  list,  ^82 !••••• 

Murray,  E^  registrar  of  slaves,  Trinidad 

Murray,  lieut.-gen.  right  hon.  sir  G.  M.P.   for  Perthshire; 
colonel  42d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Governor  of  Fort  George 

Murray,  J.' W.  lord  of  session,  Scotland 

Commissioner  of  the  jury  court  ••• ••••  •••••• 

Murray,  lady  Virginia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1784 •  •  • .  • 

Musgrave,  T.  M .  retired  allowance  ss  clerk  in  alien-office,  1816 

Comptroller  of  twopenny  post-office,  1 824 
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Mitfkeny,  baroness,  ponsion  on  civil  list,  1H25  ••• • 

Widow  of  A  brave  officer)  whose  father's  profligacy  left  peoayless. 

Mulgraye,  Sophia,  oountem  of,  pension  (hi  civil  list,  1829  •  • 

Thm  is  aiamoaa  act  of  £|i^lie.th,  wh|ch  renders  it  imperati?e 

on  children,  when  of  sufficient  ability,  to  maintain  their  parents, 

and  we  know  no  reason  wfiy  his  grace  of  Manchester  and  my  k>rd 

Malgmve  sfaonld  be  exempt  from  its  operation. 

Napier,  Louisa  Mary,  pension  on  cItiI  list,  1 805 

N^ier,  Catharine,  Caroline,  and  Sophia,  each,  on  civil  list  •  • 

Naime,  lord,  pension-on  civil  list,  1822 •  •  •  • 

Naime,  Caroline,  haroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829  •••••• 

Nelson,  earl,  pension,  by  act  of  parliament    

Brother  of  admiral  Nelson.  A  striking  instance  this  of  the  injus- 
tice of  hereditary  honour^.  The  present  possessor,  a  Norfolk  par- 
son, and  now  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  could  have  had  as  little 
claim  to  the  rewards  of  the  h^rb'oT  the  Nile  as  any  other  chance 
perM>n  picked  vp  in  St.  Paors-church-yard. 
Nepean,  sir  M.  H.  olerk  of  anpreme  court,  Jamaica  •••*•••• 

Nepean,  Margaret,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 792  ••• 

Nesbit,  S.  secretary  and  registrar,  Bahamas 

Newenham,  Thomas,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1792 

Netrenham,  Robert  C.  •  Callaghan,  pension  on  civil  list,  1792 
Newenham,  Mary,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1792  •••••••» 

Newburgh,  Maiy^  pension  on  civil  list,  1782    • 

Newcome,  George  W.  late  clerk  in  army  account's  office,  1 826 

Late  commissioner  of  lottei7-,.1827 •  •  •  •  • 

Neyle,  G.  N«  auditor- of  accounts  of  registrar.  Admiralty  « •  •  • 

Retired  allowance  as  commissioner  of  stamps*  • 

Nicholls,  colonel  G.  royal  engineers,  Nova  Scotia 

NichoU,  sir  J.  M.P.  forBedwyn;  judge  of  the  arches  and 

prerogative  courts  of  Canterbury,  about 

Nicolay,  major-general,  governor  of  Dominica 

The  father  of  the  general,  we  believe,  was  a  German,  a  Tiolin 
player,  and  great  Ik vourite  of  queen  Chanotte,  with  whom  he  came 
over  to  this  country. 

Nicolay,  Mary  Georgiana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818 

Nicolay,  Augusta  Louisa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 

Noble,  H.  clerk  in  office  of  home  secretary •. 

AHowanee  as  late  naval  officer,  Newfoundland  •••••• 

Norris,  John  F.  fourth  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury*  ••.•.••• 
Northland,  vis.  joint  prothonotary  of  common  pleas,  Ireland  •  • 

Nugent,  lord,'  a-lord  of  the  treasury • ...•• 

Nugent,  genr.-sir  G.,  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  col.  6th  foot,  pay 

Captain  of  St.  Mawes •  •  •  • . 

Nugent,  C.  R.  consul-general  in  Chili  •••« •••*...• 

0*Brien,  Madelina,  widow, -pension  on  civil  list,  1818  »••«•• 
O'Connell,  Louisa  and  Alicia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821,  each 

0*Cal1aghan,  major-gen.  sir  R.  col.  97th  foot 

Commanding  forces  in  North  Britain,  staff  pay 
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0*Connor»  A.  distribulor  of  fltamps  for 

O'Gorman,  C.T.  conmil  general  at  Mexico • 

Ogle,  rear-admiral  air  Cbarlee,  commander-in-chief  at  Halifkx 
and  Newfoundland • 

Ogle,  J.  W.  cocket-writery  coBtoms ••• •• 

O'Grady,  S.  late  chief  baron  exchequer,  Ireland 

Oliphant,  Anthony^  attorney-general.  Cape  of  Good  Hope    « • 

Oldham,  Adam,  deputy  judge  advocate ;  superannuation  •  •  •  • 

O'Reilly,  M.  J,  pension  on- civil  list,  1812   •• 

Osbom,  sir  J*  cemnussioner  a^  audit  •••• .•..•.•••• 

Oswald,  lieut.-gen.'  sir  J.  col.  35th  foot •  •  •  • 

Otway,  rear-admiral  sir  R.  W.  commander-in-chief,  South 
America,  (part  of  the  year)*  •••• •••••..•-. 

Ottley,  sir  R.  chief  justice,  Ceylon 

Ouseley,  sir  G.  late  ambassador  to  Persia ••• 

Owen,  adm.  sir  £.  •  commander,  East-Indies • 

Oxenfofd,  W*  derk  to  register  a^  debentures,  customs 

Pack,  Arthur^  Denis,  Elizabedi,  and  Catharine,  each,  pension 
on  civil  list,  1825   

Paget,  gen.  hon«  sir  £.  cd.  28th foot    •••••••••• ••• 

Governor  of  the  royal  military  college   •••••••••••• 

Pension  for  loss'of  a  limb  ••••••••*••••• 

Paget,  rear-admiral  sir  Charles  «••••••• ••••    ••• 

Groom  of  the  bedchamber  •^••••* •••••«•• 

Paget,  hon.  B.  commissioner  of  excise  ••••• 

Paget,  sir  A.  late  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte •  •  • 

The  Pageto  are  brothers  of  the  marquis  of  Anglesey. 

Pakenham,  T.  late  master  general  ordnance,  Ireland   

Pakenham,  Richard,  secretary  of  legation  in  Mexico  .••••••• 

Several  other  Pakeah^ms  in  Navy  and  Charch*  Rslations  of  the 
earl  of  Longford. 

Palmer,  lady  Madelina,  pension  on  civil  list,  1801  •••••••• 

Sister  to  the  duke  of  Gordon,  and  wife,  by  second  mairiage,  to 
the  popular  member  for  Reading. 

Palmerston,  vise,  secretary  of  state,  foreign  affairs    •  • 

Palk,  Robert,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1 828 

Counsel  to  Duchy  of  Lancaster •••••• 

Palgrsve,  W.  collector  of  customs,  Dublin    • 

Papendiech,  Augusta  Amelia,  pension  on  civil  list,  1827 

Parish,  W.  consul  general  at  Buenos  Ayres 

Parish,  W.  commissioner  of  excise    •••• 

Parke,  sir  James,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench 
Park,  sir  J.  A.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  conunon  pleas  • 
Parks,  Wm.  pension  on  civil  Ust,  1794    ••«•••••••  • 

Parker,  lieut.-col.  J.  B.  captain  royal  artillery,  1825  • 

2d  captain  gent,  cadets,  1822    •  • 

Pension  for  loss  of  leg,  1816 .*•••• 


•  •  •  • 


•  ■  •  • 


•  •  • 
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•  • 


•  •  •  • 


ParBODS,  Mary,  peHBum  oo ci?il  list,  181d«« ••••• 

Panons,  Tbomas,  poBtmaster,  Waterford   ••••• 

Parkinson,  John,  consul  at  Pemambuco  ••• ••• 

Passmore,  U.  consul  at  Arequipa ••••  ••• 

Pasley,  C.  lieut.-col.  royal  engineers,  1814 

£xtrapay,  inspector  field  works,  Chatham,  1812 

Pension  for  a  wound,  1814    ••••• •• 

Allowance  for  servants    •••*..••• 

Patterson,  sir  J.  puisne  judge  court  of  king's  bench 

Pamell,  lady  C.  pension  out  of  4|  per  cent,  duties,  1821 

Parks,  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1794 

Payne,  gpen.  sir  W.  col.  dd  dragoon  guards  ••••• 

Peacock,  M.  B.  solicitor  to  the  post-office*  •••• ••••• 

Peche,  J.  clerk  ordnance  department    ••••••  •••••••••••• 

Pechell,  capt.  sir  Samuel,  M.  P.  for  Hallestone ;  a  lord  of  the 

admirslty 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  M.  P.  for  Tamworth,  late  secretary  of  state 

for  the  home  department 

Of  late  yeRTs  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  sir  Robert, 
and  have  mostly  reported  favoarsbly  of  his  intentions  and  abilities. 
But  we  lately  washed  oar  hands  of  him.  That  he  could  ever  so  far  de- 
grade oar  gracious  king,  by  recommending,  or  suffering  himself  for  a 
moment  to  form  part  of  a  ministry  that  had  recommended  such  a  speech 
as  the  one  with  which  his  mi^esty  opened  parliament,  in  1830, 
fills  OB  with  astonishment.    In  this  business  we  blame  the  Baronet 
more  than  the  Duke ;  the  latter  is  a  soldier  merely,  and  some  excuse 
may  be  found  for  his  prepossessioos  in  favour  of  the  Polignac  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  former  has  always  been  a  civilian,  and  never  slaugh- 
tered any  thing  beyond  hares  and  partridges : — he  ought  to  have 
known  better  Uie  signs  of  the  times,  the  change  in  sentiment  among 
the  middling  orders,  and  that  it  was  absolute  insanity  to  think  of 
foreign  intervention,  and  of  resorting  to  alien  bills,  espionage, 
habeas  corpus  suspension  acts,  bank  restriction  act,  and  other 
et  ceteras  of  the  Pitt  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
internal  discontent.    It  is  doe,  nowever,  to  sir  Robert  to  observe 
thst,  thoogh  we  hove  an  opinion  he  is  only  a  tiny  statesman  and 
better  qualified  for  a  peerage  than  premiership,  his  opposition  to 
the  Reform  Bill  was  not  disttngaished  by  the  foctious  spirit,  which 
animated  the  subalterns  of  his  party — ^the  Ooulboams,  Crokers,  and 
Courtenays. 

We  have  left  out  the  Baronef  s  rethring  pension,  for  the  same  rea- 
son we  have  left  out  those  of  his  late  colleagues,  being  uncertain 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  claimed  under  the  vile  act  of  Castle- 
reagh.  8iT  Robert  is  rich,  and  may  be  disposed  to  save  us  from  the 
additional  burthen ;  and  we  are  more  inclined  to  think  such  will  be 
the  case,  as  we  find  none  of  his  ftunily  on  the  pension  list 

Next  to  judicial  reforms,  the  most  praiseworthy  act  of  sir  R. 
Peel  is  the  introduction  of  the  bill  which  bears  his  name ;  and  we 
cannot  help  expressing  our  sorpriw  at  the  errors  of  Messrs.  At- 
wood»  Sadler,  sir  F.  Burdett,  sir  James  Graham,  and  we  believe, 
too,  the  premier  is  or  was  slightty  smitten  with  the  same  blindness 
— on  so  plain  a  matter  as  the  restoration  of  the  currency.  The  whole 
ratwrnaU  of  the  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  power  of  bankers  to 
issue  paper  gave  them  an  uncontrolled  influence  over  prices,  wages, 
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and  profits;  thi«  power^-in  the  M|cen6M  to  gain  on  tlMir  imea, 
they  abused,  foste/ed  a  p^nu^iooa  tyiitem  of  credit,  gave  an  aiti- 
flcial  impolie  to  over-traiding  aad  specalation,  which  were  ibUowed 
by  the  diaastrous  reTuUione  witneifed  in  the  yeUs  1811,  1815-16, 
1810,  and  1835. 

Such  weie  the  enls  of  the  bankiag  ayateak  What  was  the 
remedy  ?  The  iMue  of  email  notes  of  less  value  than  five  pouids 
was  interdicted ;  the  amount  of  this  denomination  of  notes  in  circu- 
lation never  exceeded  six  millioos ;  and  whea  they  were  withdrawn 
they  were  replaced  with  sovereigns,  so  that  there  was  no  diminution 
or  next  to  noooi  4b  the  amonnt  of  the  circulation.  What  natkwal 
calamity,  then,  could  flow  from  this  transition,  from  the  trans- 
mutation  of  six  millions  of  rag-money  into  an  equivalent  gold  cur* 
rency f 

We  know  there  baa  been  a  great  collapse  in  the  mercantile  world 
aince  ISSd^it  has  been  felt  in  every  part  of  England,  bnt  It  is  the 
greatest  error  ever  oommitted-r-if  error  it  be— to  ascrilM  it  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  small  notes.  It  has  been  caused  by  the  dettne- 
Ham  offTVMkii  eredii — of  that  baseless  and  vicious  credit,  of  which 
the  banking  aystem  had  been  the  parent,  and  to  which  some  would 
again  resort  as  a  remedy* 

Here  are  the.factai  In  183ft  the  circulation  consisted  of  specie, 
bank-notes,  and  mercantile  paper,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
4S0  millions.  The  small  notes,  amounting  to  about  one-seventh 
part  of  the  bank  paper  issued,  and  to  one-seventieth  part  of  the 
whole  circulation,  were  withdrawn,  and  sovereigns  snbstitated. 
And  what  then  ?  Could  this  cause  a  deficiency  in  the  circulating 
medium  t  could  it  cramp  the  operations  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
check  individual  enterprise  T  or  could  it  have  any  sensible  effect  in 
lowering  the  prices  of  commodities  ?  Certainly  not ,  even  if  there 
had  been  no  equivalent  issue  of  specie. 

But  this  was  the  way  it  operated.  Upon  the  little  pivot  of  small 
notes  an  immense  superstructure  of  kite-flying,  bills,  and  private 
paper,  to  the  amount  of  S80  millions,  had  been  erected,  all  of  which 
tumbled  down  on  the  shrinking  of  bank  paper*  and  consequent  ruin 
of  domestic  credit  By  this  means  was  the  death  of  the  paper  system 
hastened,  but  not  produced ;  the  catastrophe  was  impending  before, 
aince  the  system  had  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  would 
have  fallen  upon  this  country,  as  it  fell  upon  France  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  of  1830,  though  Peel's  blU  had  never  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  cause  of  mercantile  depression  has  not  been  a  scarcity  of  small 
notes,  but  a  scarcity  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
bills,  because  there  is  a  want  of  credit ;  there  is  a  want  of  credit* 
because  there  is  want  of  objects  on  which  capital  c«n  be  profitably 
employed  ;  there  is  a  want  of  objects  on  which  capital  can  be  pro- 
fitably employed,  because  there  are  heavy  taxes,  tithes,  oora-laws, 
commercial  monopolies ;  and  there  are  these  evilst  because  there  is 
an  nnreformed  parliament. 

If  our  readers  will  only  excuse  this  hasty  sketch,  we  shall 
leave  it  just  as  it  is.  Were  we  to  proceed,  we  should  only  repeat 
our  ideas.  One  word,  however,  on  a  recent  observation  of  lord 
Grey,  whom  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  commit  a  mistake  on  the 
subject  His  lordship  has  intimated  that  it  is  rather  strange  small 
notes  should  circulate  without  mischief  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  not  in  England.  Why  now,  in  the  first  place,  Scotland  has  a 
somewhat  better  system  of  banking ;  but  let  it  proceed,  and  mind 
if  it  does  not  ultimately  prove  as  rotten  and  ruinous  as  it  ever 
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did  ia  E^gl^nd.  Bat  contrut  the  different  circvinstaiiGes  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  compare  the  wealth,  the  population, 
the  mantitkctarhig  and  mercantile  transactions  of  England  with 
those  of  Ireland  and  Seotland.  A  system  of  banking,  which  may 
be  safe,  aianageable,  and  wholesomelv  stironlative  of  commercial, 
naDafactaring,  and  rural  indil3tr7.ip  the  latter,  may,  in  the  former, 
be  unBecessary  and  destructire  of  national  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity. 

Pell,  sir  A:  ptifetife  judge,  t)ankrtipt  cotirt 

Penson,  John,  late  commifisioner  of  bankrapt«i,  1811 

CiinBitor  of  co^Vt  of  chancery 

Penn,  R.  Bigent for  Ceyteta* -••••• • 

Retired  allowmic^  as  late  clerk    • • 

Penn,  R.  pensioti  dn  consolidated  fund 

Penn,  John,  hereditary  pension  on  consolidated  fnnd*  •  •  •  *  •  •  • 
This  pemioB  is  a  psriiamentary  compensation  granted  to  the  Penn 
family,  to  indemnify  them  for  tha  loss  of  territorial  rights  in  Penn- 
sylTania,  consequent  on  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies 
from  the  English  government 

Pennefather,  R.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland 

Pennefather,  John,  William,' Mary,  Catharine,  and  Margaret, 

pension  each,  on  Irbh  civil  list,  1771 • 

Pelham,  hon.  Catharine,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1818*  ••  • 

Pent,  Maria,  penmon  on  civil  list,  1 SM  •••••/ 

Pennell,  Rosamond,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 830  •  • 

Pennell,  William,  consul  at  Rio  Janeiro  -•••• 

Pennington,  Geo.  Jos.  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1823*  • 
Steward  of  courts   to  Eton  oo).  and  dep.    recorder 

^         Lincoln    ••• • •••• 

Perceval,  D.  M.  junior  clerk  teller's  office    •••••• 

Perceval,  Spencer,  teller  of  the  exchequer 

This  in  the  man  that  sought  aySwt.  Let  him  give  all  that  he  hath  to 
the  poor,  especially  his  sinecure,  and  retire  to  Spitalflelds. 

Percy,  hon.  A.  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berne 

Percy,  hon.  W.  H.  commissioner  of  excise 

The  last  is  also  captain  in.  the  navy.  Jocelyn  Percy,  a  captain  in 
the  navy.  Hugh  Percy,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  They  are  brothers  of 
lord  Beverley,  whose  son,  lord  Lovaine,  is  an  officer  in  the  Guards. 

Perdue,  J.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1 828 • 

Perry,  R.  superintendent  of  mail  coaches • 

PemhertOD,  C.  R.  assistant  clerk  in  treasury,  and  private  secre- 
tary to  one  of  the  secretaries,  1821 

Agent  for  Russian  Dutch  loan,  1827  • •  •  •  • 

Phillips,  S.  M.  under  secretary  of  state,  home  office  t  ••••••» 

Pickford,  Jacob,  pension  on  civil  list,  1776    •••.•••• 

Pierrepont,  hon.  H.  late  envoy,  &c.  to  Stockholm 

Pilkingtou,  major- gen.  R.  unattached  major-gen.  royal  engi- 
neers, Gibraltar • •••.«.....• 

Pigot,  gen.  H.  col.  82d  foot,  pay  and  emoluments 

Planta,  Joseph,  M.P.  for  Hastings ;  pension,  1827 
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Planta,  Barbara,  pension  qn  civil  list,  1 827   •..#.••...•••• 
Plumer,  Thomas  H.  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1819-  •  •  • 

Clerk  of  the  petty  bag,  chancery,  1820 

One  of  the  examiners  in  chancery,  1821 

Plunket,  W.  commissioner  of  excise • 

Plunket,  boD.  David,  son  of  lord  Plunket ;  prothonotary  com- 
mon pleas,  Ireland  • 

Examiner  in  common  pleas*  ••••••• 

Plunket,  hon.  John,  assistant  barrister,  Meath 

Crown  counsel,  Munater  circuit 

Counsel  to  the  police • •••••••••••• 

Commissioner  of  inquiry 

Plunket,  hon.  Pat,  son  of  lord  Plunket,  purse-bearer  to  the 
lord  chancellor ..•••. •••.. 

Secretary  of  bankrupts • •••• 

Counsel  to  chief  remembrancer  ••••  •••• 

Crown  counsel,  Leinster  circuit • 

Plunket,  lord,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland • 

Hod*  W.  T.  Plunket  is  dean  of  Down,  with  other  church  income. 
Hon.  W.  Pioflket  Is  In  the  church.  Hon.  R.  Plunket  holds 
church  prefement  in  England,  presented  by  lord  Goderich.  Sir 
R  F.  L.  Blosse,  son-in>Uw  of  lord  Plonket,  is  chaplain  to  the 
lord  lieutenant.--See  also  M.  Cansland  in  the  Lut» 

The  conni  ranee  of  lord  Piunkety  at  the  exaction  of  magisterial 
fees  by  his  purse-bearer  abd  secretary,  and  his  contest  with  the 
master  of  the  rolls  about  the  patronage  of  a  secretaryship,  have 
not  tended  to  obliterate  the  impression  of  a  shaflUag  and  greedy 
politician.  The  Whigs  almost  moved  heavoa  and  earth  to  raise 
his  lordship  to  the  Irish  chancellorship.  And  for  what  purpose? 
His  predecessor,  the  lat6  Sir  Anthony  Hart,  was  wholly  unex- 
eeptionable—almost  the  betu  ideal  of  what  a  judge  should  be — 
unconnected  with  politics-~and  discharging  his  high  duties  with 
the  same  singleness  of  mind  that  admiral  Blake  commanded  the 
fleet  during  the  tim9  of  the  Commonwealth  '—  intent  only  upon 
faithfully  executing  his  individual  trust,  regardless  of  the  intrigues 
and  mutations  of  party  and  faction.  Ought  such  a  person  to 
have  been  removed,  to  make  way  for  a  successor — ^who  is  par- 
tizanship,  ambition,  and  avarice  personified  ?  If  lord  Plunket 
possess  abilities,  why  were  they  not  as  available  to  the  service  of 
the  country  In  his  former  situation,  as  in  his  present  appointment  t 
Are  all  our  pubUe  men  so  void  of  patriotism^so  degraded  in  prin- 
ciple—such sordid  hirelings,  that  not  one  can  be  iband  to  serve  the 
community,  unless  he  first  receive  a  place,  title,  pension,  or  patfon- 
age  to  the  full  value  of  his  labour  ?  The  country  is  more  in  need 
of  political  honesty  than  splendid  abilities ;  and  the  Irish  chancel- 
lor has  certainly  brought  the  ministry  no  accession  of  character. 
For  the  three. years  preceding  his  elevation  no  one  heard  of  him, 
either  as  judicial  reformer  or  statesman;  and  solely,  as  far  as  we  could 
learn,  because  he  deemed  his  appointment  in  the  oommon  pleas  not 
an  adequate  price  for  ki$  serncea.  Here  was  disinterested  patriof- 
ism !  Look  again  at  his  conduct  in  1821,  wheh'  included  in  the  safe 
of  the  OrenviUites,  he  joined  the  Liverpool  administratioa,  and, 
after  receiving  the  attorney-generalship  as  the  price  of  silence  or 
apostacy,  openly  abandoned  Catholic  emancipation,  under  the  con- 
venient pretext  that  it  was  not  the  fraper  time  to  agitate  the  question. 
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Lord  Plfuakel'ii  aotlons  on  church  property  are  not  worth  atiswor- 
iog,  b^in^  obviously  at  variance  with  the  most  obvious  truths  of 
history  and  aiialof^y.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  an  adventurer  of 
his  stamp*  will  flindh  on'  this  quesdon  without  strong;  necessity, 
especially  ^ihew  -fastening  to  many  members  of  bis  family  on  the 
•oclesiaaticaljmd  Judicial  establishments  of  Ireland. 

Plaskett,  T.  H.  chief  clerk  home  office 

Pollen,  R.  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery ••   ••• 

Pond,  John,  astronomer  royal,  Greenwich     

Ponsonb^,  major-gen.  hon.  F.  C.  inspecting  field-officer    •  •  •  • 

Lieutenant-governor  of  Malta* ••..•••..•.... 

Pension  lor  wounda     •••• 

Ponsonhy,  lord,  envoy  and  min.  plenipo.  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  •  • 

Ponsonby,  George,  lord  of  the  treasury 

Richard  Ponsonby,  a  third  brother,  is  bishop  of  Derry. 

Ponsonby,  Sar^h^  p^paioji  on  civji  list,  1 829 •    

Porter,  sir  R.  Ker,  consul  at  Caraccas .•....• 

Porrett,  R.  chief  clerk  stpr^kee^perV  office  •. 

Portmore,  ^nr}  p/,  p^p^ion.on  civil  list,  1825    •  • 

Well  known  in  the  gay  world  some  years  ago  as  lord  Milsing- 
town.    He  has  also  £276  on  the  Scotch  civil  list 

Polchet,  Alfonce,  professor  of  fortification,  military  academy  •  • 

Pope,  C.  surveyor  of  warehouses,  Bristol ••.......   • 

Pope,  rev.  E.  archdeacon  of  Jamaica     •• •  • 

Popham,  Elizabeth  M.  pension  out  of  4|  per  cent,  duties*  •  •  • 

Power,  D.  protector  of  slaves,  Berbice 

Poulett,  hon.  G.  flag  captain  of  H.M.S.  '*  Prince  Regent"*  • 

Late  receiver-general  of  taxes*  ••*.•*« *•••••• 

Pringle,  lieut.-gen.  sir  W.  H.  nephew  to  the  earl  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  M.P.  for  Liskeard;  col.  64th  foot  *••* 

Prior,  J.  H.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1803 

Price,  J.  collector  of  revenue,  Ceylon   ..•.••.k.. 

Price,  J.  pension  on  civil  Hst,  1821    • 

Pressly,  C.  secretary  to  the  board  of  stamps 

Pugh,  John,  clerk  to  master  Wilson,  in  chancery 

There  are  ten  masters  in  chancery,  with  average  incomes  of  £4000, 
and  each  master  has  a  chief  clerk  with  an  income  of  £1200  or  £1600 
a  year.  These  incomes»  like  most  other  judicial  emoluments  in  equity, 
arise  almost  entirely  from  iees  paid  by  suitorSr  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  while  the  emoluments  have  increased  two  or  three  ibid, 
the  time  devoted  to  the  public  has  in  a  similar  inverse  proportion 
decreased.  That  some  reform  is  needed  here  there  can  be  no  doubt 
With  respect  to  the  salaries  of  Mr.  Pugh  and  his  brother  clerks  they 
are  made  upi  in  a  most  objeotienable  manner :  there  is  a  head  called 
'*  grainitieM,"  under  which  the  chief  portion  of  them  is  derived. 
In  one  office  the  fees  amount  to  £500  and  the  gratuities  to  £800, 
and  in  ottiers.they  present  a  similar  disproportion.  Such  gratuities 
are  indefensible,  for  they  are  sums  given — levied  we  should  say— to 
expedite  business,  which  ought  to  be  done  expeditiously  without  them. 

Radcli£Fe,  John,  judge  of  the  prerogative  court,  Ireland 

Radstock,  Cornelia,  baroness,  pension  on  civil  list,  1814  •••  • 
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Ram,  Abel  and  Elizabeth,  pension  on  ctTil  list,  1827   •••••• 

Ramshaw,  John,  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  coatoms   •  •  •  • 

Registrar  of  officers'  sureties  •• ••  •••••••• 

Ranee,  W.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1 822  ••• •• 

Rae,  dame  Marj,  pension  on  ciril  list,  1830*  •  •   •  •  •  •  •    •  •  •  • 

This  is  ■»  grant  nade  -under  the  WelHaglDD  ministry.  Tlie  lady 
is  the  wife  of  tha  late  lord  adroeate  fur  Sootiand, — an  official  legal 
situation  resembliag  our  attorney -general  as  public  prosecutor. 
The  only  pretext  for  Buch  a  pension  is,  that  this  gentleman  has  lost 
his  practice,  that  he  gave  up  the  office  of  sheriff-depute,  worth  some 
£000  a. year,  and  that  a  seat  in  parliament  being  held  essential  to 
the  office,  ha  has  Iniea  |nU  -to  considerable  ezpsase  in  procuring  it, 
A  pity  may  be  felt  for  the  lady,  but  is  the  public  deserving  of  no 
compassion  ?  Let  sir  W.  Rae  have  the  sberiflT-deputeship  that  falls 
vacant,  and  let  dame  Rae  be  provided  for  as  other  dames  are,  whose 
husbands  do  not  sell  themselves  to  ministers. 

Raper,  C.  C.  clerk  in  war-office    •••.••• 

Paymaster  of  pensions  to  widows  and  children  of  foreign 

officers    • 

Rattray,  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Scotland*  •••••• 

Raynsford,  T.  A.  registrar  in  chancery,  for  year  1830 

Of  this  enormous  income  £4201  arose  from/ees  payable  by  suitors 
for  copying  and  registering  proceedings  in  equity.  I<ord  Eldon, 
for  upwards  of  a  t{uarter  of  a  century,  sat  cowering  over  the  abuses 
of  chancery,  like  a  miser  over  his  hoard,  and  would  neither  touch 
them  himself  nor  suffer  them  to  be  touched  by  any  other  person. 
In  1826  the  attorney-general,  afterwards  lord  Lyndhurst,  professed 
his  intention  to  hiring  in  a  bill  on'  the  subject,  but  ho  such  bill  ever 
saw  the  light  Afterwards,  however,  he  iatrodueed  an  illosive 
measure,  which  did  not  embraes  half  the  objects  he  originally  pro- 
fessed ;  and  the  unfortunate  suitors  were  left  to  be  fleeced  as  here- 
tofore, and  more  unmercifully  than  any  poor  gudgeon  is  who 
ventures  within  the  precincts  of  the  most  nefarious  gaming-house  in 
the  metropolis.  With  respect  to  the  registrars,  they  are  in  keeping 
with  most  branches  of  'Oor  Apolitical  and  judicial  administralioa, 
presenting  a  vast  accumulation  of  .abuse  and  emoluments  since  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  From  a  parliamentary 
report  of  1818  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1707  the  Senior  registrar 
received  the  anmral  sum  of  £I1SI,  and  the  whole  fees  of  the  oSke 
did  not  exceed  £4847.  Mr.  Raynsford  alone,  it  seems,  receives  more 
than  the  whole  amount  of  these  fees ;  and  the  fees  of  the  entire 
registrar's  office  have  increased  to  £19,110  per  annum,  {PwrUa* 
vnentary  Paper,  No.  23,  Sest,  1830-1.)  And  how  has  this  increase 
been  produced  f  It  has  been  produced  by  enlarging  the  pleadings' 
bills  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the  enonnous  charges  to  be  in- 
curred in  their  registry,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  unnecessary 
length  to  which  proceedings  in  chancery  are  extended.  Besides 
their  regular  emoluments  each  registrar  has  the  liberty  of  taking  a 
clerk,  without  previous  examination,  for  whieh  he  receives  a  fee  of 
about  £1000,  and  this  person  suooeeds  to  the  office. 

Ray,  H.  B.  prothonotary  of  court  of  common  pleas 

Reade,  sir  T.  consul  general,  Tunis 

Reade,  W.  assistant  to  collector,  outwards    •• 

Ready,  John  and  Charles,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1817,  each 
Renny,  W.  solicitor  of  legacy  duties,  Scotland  •  •  •  •    
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Renny,  Dr.  G.  diiectoc  general  of  boipitalfl,  pbysidan  and 
■mgeon  to  Kitnwinham^hoepitol •••••• 

Rennj,  Mary,  £lizabetb»  and  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list, 
1821,  each  •••*•«••  ««^«* 

Held,  J.  clerk  and  chamberlain  ai  lindoree  • ••••• 

Reed,  S.  secretary  to  medical  board  ••••••••••••••• 

Reynolds,  J.  G.  clerk  commissary  dept.  of  treasury  •••••••• 

Reynolds,  J.  S.  clerk  of  securities,  treasury  ••••• 

Rice,  T.  S*  sottrin-law  of  the  earl  of  Limerick;  joint  secretary 
of  the  treasury    •••••• •• •• 

Richardson,  — ,  deputy  registrar,  bankrupt  court*  • 

Richmond*  duke  of,  postmaster  eeneral  of  the  United  Kingdom 
The  office  of  postmaster-genenu  has  been  abolbhed  in  Ireland ; 
one  of  the  two  formerly  existing,  has  been  dropped  in  England,  and 
the  impression  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  on  his  first  appointment, 
being,  that  the  other  was  only  a  dnecuref  he  nobly  declined  receiving 
any  salary.  Experience  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake.  Numerous 
and  important  duties  are  annexed  to  the  postmaster-generaUihip, 
and  really,  economists  as  we  are,  we  do  not  think  £2000,  or  so,  too 
much  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  them. 

Richmond,  Heniy,  commissioner  of  customs  • 

For  loss  of  fees 

Rich,  sir  Geo.  pension  on  civil  list,  1817  •••••• -•• 

Rickman,  John,  clerk  assistant,  house  of  commons   •  • 

Richardson,  sir  J.  bte  Justice  of  the  king*8  bench • 

Richardson,  Fanny,  Elizabeth,  and  Sarah,  pension  on  c.  1.  1824 
Richards,  R.  accountant-general  and  master,  court  of  exchequer 

Richards,  H'.  solicHbr  of  stamps,  Scotland  •• 

Ricketts,  C.  M.  coitsul-general  at  Lima  •  • 

Ricketts,  m%j.  H.  J.  royal  African  corps,  pay ••••• 

Lieut. -governor  of  Sierra  Leone • ••..•. 

Ricketts,  Mrs.  8;  pension  out  of  4}  per  cent,  fund,  1820*  •  •  • 

Ripley,  J.  J.  principal  clerk,  customs    ••• •• 

Rippon,  T.  agent  at  the  bank  for  national  debt 

Ritemeyer,  R.  J.  colonial  receiver,  Demerara •• 

Roberts,  W.  commissioner  for  inquiry  into  charities,  1818    •  • 

Roberts,  W.  H.  receiver  of  fees,  exchequer 

Rogers,  F.  L.  inspector  in  the  audit-office 

Robertson,  W.  late  lord  of  session,  Scotland  ••••   •••• 

Robinson,  lieut.-gen.  sir  F.  P.  colonel  59th  foot 

Rohinson,  C.  collector  of  customs,  Demerara 

Robinson,  sir  C.  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty 

Robinson,  J.  R.  chief  justice,  Upper  Canada  •• 

Rohinson,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 793    

Rodney,  lord,  hereditary  pension,  by  act  of  parliament  •••••• 

The  admiral  might  have  deserved  this  pension ;  but  titles  should 
not  be  granted  ir'iih  a  perpetual  charge  on  them.  This  pension 
originally  was  £8000,  but  increased  £1000,  to  pat  the  present  pos- 
sessor on  a  level  with  earl  St.  Vincent  and  lord  Camperdown,  and 
with  them  should  be  reduced. 
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Rodney,  bon.  Jobiiy  chief  secretary,  Ceylon  • • 

Rodney,  bon.  W.  seeretaory  comptroller,  ftnny  sooonnt  office*  • 
Rodney,  Jobn,  Jane,  Ann,  Sarab,  and  Catbarine,  pension  on 

civil  list,  1781.  each  ...^..... 

Roden,  eari  of,  late*  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland  •••••• 

Rodmeil,. Thomas,  comptroller  of  customs,  Hull    

Roe,  W.  T.  commissioner  of  customs 

Steward  of  the  Savoy  ••• • • 

Roe,  F«  A.  police  justice.  Great  Marlborough  Street    

Rooke,  dame  H.  pension  on  civil  list,  1808 

Rook,  Jane  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816,  each    •  •  •  • 

Rollo,  Isabella  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1807    

Rolland,  Adam,  principal  clerk  of  session,  Scotland     • 

Clerk  to  his  majesty's  processes,  Scotland  •  •  •  • 

RoUeston,  H.  clerk  in  foreign  secretary's  office •••••• 

Romilly,  C.  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1 830 

Rose,  sir  Greorge,  M.P.  for  Chrlstchurch ;  clerk  of  parliament 

Rose,  sir  G.  puisne  judge,  bankrupt  court*  •••  ••• 

Rose,  Theodore,  peoeipn  on  civil  list,  1785    • • 

Rose,  Ann  Fra^e^^  peooion  on  civil  list,  1803    

Rose,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1808 • 

Robs,  m^jor-gen.  J.  commanding  at  Guernsey  and  Aldemey, 
staff  pay  as  colonel  •  •  •  * • 

Pay  and  emoluments  as  lieut. -governor  of  Guernsey  •  • 

Unattached  pay  as  lieut.- colonel     •••••% 

Pension  for  injuries  received  in  service •  •  • 

Ross,  0.  B.  commissioner  of  the  navy,  Plymouth 

Ross,  sir  Patrick,  governor  of  Antigua  ••••• 

Ross,  Charlottije,  widow,  penaipn  on  civil  list,  1823  • 

Rosslyn,  gen.  earl  of,  col.  of  9th  lancera    ••• 

Director  of  chancery,  Scotland  •••• •••• 

Rothesay,  lord.  Stuart  de,  late  ambassador  to  Paris 

Roscommon,  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1817  •• • 

Roscomngionf  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1829 • 

Rotton,  J.  deputy  comptroller  general,  excise   •••• 

Rothes,  G.  W.  earl  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821  •••• 

Rothes,  Charlotte,  dowager  countess  of,  pension  on  civil  list*  • 

Roupell,  J.  B.  master  in  chancery,  ci^rca ••• 

Routh,  commissary-general  in  the  Canadas   -  • 

Rowan,  lieut.-pQl.  Charles,  commissioner  of  metropolitan  police 

llowley,  Q.  secretary  and  registrar,  Malta 

Rudlen,  Jf.  second  clerk  to  auditor  of  land  revenue  •  •  >••••• 
Rumbold..  Emily  and  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826,  each 
Emily,  Bister  to  sir  William,  who  was  taiten  out  to  lodia  by  the 
marquis  of  Hasiiogs,  and  has  married  a  wealthy  Prussian  jew,  of 
the  name  of  Delmar ;  yet  she  still  continues  on  the  Lisi^  bat 
this  lady  may  follow  the  fashion,  and  pay  it  over  to  her  sister  M'us 
Caroline  Eliza,  who  has  not  been  so  fortunate. 
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RqimI],  W.  late  oomminioiiw  of  buiknipCs,  1828 

Depaty  reeorder  of  Bedford    • •••«• 

Russell,  kmi  Jobo,  paymaster  of  the  forces •••••• 

The  peneyerance  of  tlie  noble  paymaster  in  the  cause  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  introduced  the 
new  ark  of  the  constitution  have  fairly  won  him  a  niche  in  the 
tAipple  of  Fame.    We  have  only  one  charge  to  urge  against  bis  lord- 
ship.   Upon  one  occasion  he  ventured  to  insinuate  an  apology  for 
the  shameless  cost  of  foreign  embassies,  and  hinted  that  the  pension 
foil  was  almost  too  insignificant  for  legislative  notice.    If  the  right 
bon.  lord  will  only  condescend  to  look  at  page  480  of  our  publica- 
tioa,  he  will  find  he  labours  under  a  trifling  mistake  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  sums  paid  in  pensions  only  are  more  than  double 
the  produce  of  all  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  and  which  as  a  friend 
to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  member  of  a  society  instituted 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  he  must  needs  deem  a  serious  consider- 
ation: but  the  waste  of  public  money  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil ; 
it  is  the  political  and  social  consequences — the  vicious  influence  it 
creates--the  corrupt  expectancies  excited— and  the  encouragement 
of  immorality  and  political  prostitution,  to  which  it  has  been  often 
made  subservient. 

Ruthven,  Wilbelmina,  penaion  on  civil  list,  1801  •  •  •  •  • 

Ryder,  F.  D.  clerk  foreign  office  •••••* •• 

Son  of  lord  Harrowby,  and  brother  of  lord  Sandon,  M.P.  for 
Liverpool.  An  uncle,  b'^l^ep  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  another 
ancle  registrar  in  consistory  court ;  other  Ryders  are  in  the  Navy 
and  Church.    It  is,  like  the  Grenvilles,  a  keen  family. 

St.  Albans,  duke  of,  hereditary  grand  ftdconer • 

Hereditary  registrar  of  court  of  chancery 

St.  George,  C.  M.  secretary  and  charge  d'affaires  at  Turin  •  • 
St.  George,  Maria  and  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1828  •  •  •  • 

St.  John,  Henry,  pension  on  civil  list,  1780    •  • 

St.  John,  R.  W.  consul-general,  Algiers 

St.  Helens,  lord,  late  ambassador  to  Russia  •  • 

Gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber 

St.  Vincent,  viscount,  pension  on  consolidated  fund  •••••••• 

The  uncle,  who  was  a  successful  naval  commander  and  meri- 
torious first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  might  deserve  the  pension,  but 
his  successor,  the  nephew  of  the  admiral,  can  have  no  claim  on  the 
public. 

Sandford,  Prances',  pension  on  civil  list,  1830*  • •  •  •  • 

Sansomi,  L.  collector  of  customs,  Ceylon 

Sergeant,  J.  late  commiss.  for  auditing  pablic  accounts,  1821 

late  secretary  to  the  treasury,  1804 ...•. 

Sargent,  William,  principal  clerk  in  the  treasury -  •  • 

Sargent,  Mrs.  C.  pension  out  of  4^  per  cent,  duties,  1804  •  • 

Salkeld,  George,  consul  at  New  Orleans • 

Sanford,  Heniy,  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury    • 

Saurin,  Edw.  commissioner  of  stamps,  1826  ••••••• 

Half -pay  as  captain  in  the  nary,  1819 • 

Saurin,  M.  A.  solicitor  to  excise,  IreUmd* ••• 

Sanmarez,  adra.  lord  de,  vice-adm.  of  Great  Britaja^   and 
admiral  of  the  led   • •••#..• 


I 
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Genend  of  mAriiies,  (a  nnecure)  183^    •  •  .^  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Pensiofiy  by  act  of  pttrliament    •••••« 

Saunders,  £.  chsrk  in  commissariat    •••••••••••••• 

Clerk  in  office  for  clTii  list  acconnts,  1816    

Sawkins,  J.  inspector  and  receirer  of  taxes,  1821    

Sayer,  B.  comptroller  of  accounts,  tax-office    

SeUon,  J.  B.  police  justice,  Hattoo  Garden • * 

SeppingB,  sir  R.  late  surreyor  of  the  navy     •••....••....• 

Pension  •••• • 

Selwyn,  Charlotte,  Albinia,  Louisa,  and  Henrietta,  pension  on 

civil  liat,  1807,  each 

Semphill,  hon.  Maria  and  Sarah,  pension  each,  1826 

SemphOl,  Hugh,  lord,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826    

Sewell,  hon.  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821  •••••••••• 

One  of  Uie  Beresford  family,  daughter  of-  the  late  archbishop  of 
Timid,  siater  to  present  lord  Becies,  and  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Hope  of 
the  gay  world. 

Sewell,  J.  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund  •••• 

Sewell,  Jonathan,  chief  justice  Quebec,  and  speaker  of  the 

legislative  council  .*•*••• • 

Seward,  lieut.-gen.  T.  colonel  commandant  royal  artillery*  •  •  • 

Seymour,  G.  H.  minister  resident  in  Tuscany 

Seymour,  lord  Ceoige,  chairman  of  the  excise  board 

The  chairmen  and  commissioners  of  the  boards  of  excise,  cnstoms, 
stamps,  and  taxes,  are  mostly  filled  by  members  of  the  aristocratical 
families.  Tde  Liverpool  administration  was  pre-eminent  for  the 
lavish  grant  of  pensions  and  increase  of  salaries.  By  an  ordev  of 
tlie  lords  of  the  treasury  in  1816,  the  salaries  of  the  chairman  of 
customs  and  excise  were  augmented  from  £1700  to  £2000  a  year, 
and  the  junior  members  of  the  two  boards  from  £1200  to  £1400  a 
year.  The  U  bigs  have  applied  the  pruning  knife  to  the  exuberances  of 
their  predecessors,  by  directing  that  two  commissioners  of  customa 
and  as  many  ofeicise  should  retire  forthwith,  and  that  each  board 
should  be  diminished  two  more  as  they  drop  off.  The  salaries  of 
the  commissioners  are  reduced  from  £1,400  to  £1,200  a  year ;  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  board  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cenU  This 
seems  like  retrenchment. 
Seymour,  lord  H.  compenfiation  allowance  for  loss  of  office  as 

craner  and  wharfinger^  port  of  Dublin    

Seymour,*  capt.  sir  M.  naval  commissioner,  Portsmouth  •  •  •  • 
Seymour,  lord  R.  commiss.  and  prothonotary,  King's  B.  Irehmd 
Seymour,  Henry,  sergeant-at-arms,  House  of  Commons  •  •  •  • 
Seymour,  Cf^t.  G,  H.  Sergeant- at- Arms,  House  of  Lords  •  • 

Seymour,  H.  B.  gentleman  usher,  privy  chamber 

The  Seymours  Are  uncles  apd  cousins  of  the  marquis  of  Hertford, 

one  of  the  greatest  burough-proprietors,  and  affords  practical  proof 

of  the  working  of  this  sort  of  property  under,  we  hope  shortly  to  be 

able  to  call,  the  'old  iyitem. 

Scott,  W.  L.  F.  refpstrar  of  deeds  for  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 

Scott,  W.  H;  J.  son  of  lord  Eldon,  receiver  of  fines,  court  of 

chancery,  for  the  year  ending  1 830  ••»•••  •••••• 

Registrar  of  affidavits,  court  of  chancery  <^*  • « • 
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Clerk  of  the  letters  patent,  cmirt  of  chancery     •  •  •  #  • 

Reversion  of  rev.  T.'  Thurlow's  annuity  under  1  and  2 

William  IV.  c.  56   

Under  the  89  Geo.  III.  c.  110,  in  the  year  1800,  the  salnries 
of  the  judges  at  Westminster  and  the  lords  of  session  at  Edin- 
bargh  were  {preatly  augmented,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  high 
frice  tf  frocisimu.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  not  now 
reduced  ?  But  this  is  not  the  precise  point  we  are  aiming  at.  Under 
the  same  act  a  retiring  pension  was  for  the^rs^  time  granted  to  the 
lord  chancellor  (o  the  amount  of  £4000  a  year,  without  limitation  as 
to  the  previous  time  of  holding  the  great  seal ;  and  this  pension — 
greater  than  is  ever  given  to  an  admiral  or  general  for  the  most  long 
and  splendid  aervices— was  granted,  on  the  pretext  that  sinecures 
in  the  gift  of  the  chancellor  had  been  abolished,  whereby  his  lord- 
ship was  less  able  to  make  a  provision  for  his  family  than  his 
predecessors  in  ofBce.  Here,  however,  we  find  lord  l^don's  son 
entrenched  behind  three  tier  of  sinecures,  and  fortified  in  his  rear 
by  the  reversion  of  Parson  Thurlow's  sinecures,  worth  £11,000  per 
annum,  all  given  to  him  by  his  father  subsequent  to  the  passing  of 
the  statute  mentioned.  Does  not  this,  independent  of  his  official 
income  of  £18,000  oV*  £30,000  a  year,  prove  that  lord  Eldon  had 
ample  means  of  providing  for  a  family,  without  giantiag  him  in  ad- 
dition, a  retiring  peasion  out  of  the  taxes.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  wealthy  Patriarch  of  the  Tories  the  prudence  of  making  a  vo- 
luntaty  sacrifice  to  the  public,  without  waiting  to  have  these  matters 
levised  and  settled  by  that  Reformed  Parliament,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship and  friends  entertain  so  natural  aa  aversion.  The  abandonment 
of  the  peasionAt  4east,  with  a  fortune  of  £S0,000  or  £40,000  a  year, 
realized  oot  of  the  bankruptcies,  lunacies,  wardships,  and  super- 
sedeases of  the  Pitt  system,  would  not  be  missed,  and  certainly  not 
abridge  the  hospitalities  of  Encombe  or  Hamilton-Place* 

Scott,  sir  Walter,  principal  clerk  of  session^  and  sheriff  of  the 

shire  of  Selkirk,  Scotland 

For  loss  of  fees  under  50  Geo.  III.  c.  112«»»*  ••••• 
Scott,  H.  R.  collector  of  customs  and  provincial  judge,  Cloyne 

Scott,  sir  David,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 827    •  •  •  •  • 

Are  the  mai;isterial  services  of  this  gentleman  at  Brighton  so  va- 
luable as  to  deserve  this  pension  f 

Scott,  Ann  Lindsay,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825 

Scott,  dame  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1802    •••••••••• 

Schenley,  E.  W.  H.  consul  at  Hayti • 

Schomherg,  heir  of  the  duke  of,  hereditary  pension  out  of  post* 

office  revenue  • • 

One  of  king  William's  followers,  and  killed,  it  is  su  posed,  by  a 
random  shot  from  his  own  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  There 
is  no  peerage  of  the  name,  and  to  whom  the  pension  is  paid,  or  for 
what,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain. 

ScoveU,  sir  Geo.  col.  lieut-govemor  of  military  college*  1829 

Dent.-col.  royal  waggon  train    ••• • 

Scovell,  C.  assistcuit  secretary,  customs*  ••••••••••••••••• 

Shadwelli  sir  Launcelot,  vice-chaneeUor 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  chairman  of  committees,  house  of  lords*  • 

Shannon,  earl  of,  late  clerk  of  the  pells,  Irehind    
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Shawe, lisat.«€ol.  Merrick,  peBskm  on  civil  list,  1824  •••••• 

Pension  on  Irish  cinl  list,  1825*  •  ••• ••••••• 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  claims  col.  Shawe  had  to  hia  penaioQS, 
further  than  court  favour  and  having  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
the  marquis  Wellesley.  It  seems  the  regular  practice  of  noble  lords 
to  throw  their  private  secretaries  on  the  public :  this  example  was 
followed  by  the  duke,  in  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Ore- 
ville.  Every  want  is  provided  for  out  of  the  taxes,  whether  it  be 
for  the  support  of  an  aged  parent,  sister,  niece,  illegitimate  child,  or 
cast-off  mistress. 


•  • 


•  •  • 


»•  • 


Shaw,  Robert,  representative  of,  pension  on  civil  list,  1786 
Sir  R.  Shaw,  of  Dablin,  enjoys  this  pension ;  and  he  explains, 
that  he  mheritt  it ;  that  it  was  *'  purchased,"  by  his  fisther,  of  course, 
upwards  of  forty-four  years  ago,  and  that  he,  of  coarse,  inherits  it 
as  executor  of  another.  So  tbat  this  pension  may  continue  for  ever, 
and  be  transmitted  like  a  freehold  estate.  The  fiunous  peosioo  of 
£ldmuiid  Burke  has  been  sold  many  times ;  and  if  sir  R.  Shaw's 
doctrine  be  correct,  some  of  these  incumbrances  may  be  perpetual. 

Sbawe,  Mary,  Catharine,  and  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1828 
Sharp,  sir  C.  collector  of  customs,  Sunderland  ••••••  •••••• 

Shepherd,  sir  S.  late  chief  baron  exchequer,  Scotland 

Shepherd,  H.  John,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1827    •  • 
Judge  advocate  of  fleet  and  counsel  to  admiralty,  1828 

Recorder  of  Abingdon,  1818 • . .  . . 

ClerlT  of  custodies  of  lunatics  in  chancery,  1829 

Clerk  of  presentations  in  chancery,  1 829 • 

Shee,  sir  Geo.  under  secretary  of  state,  foreign  department 
Shee,  dame  Mai-ia,  pension  on  civil  list,  each    ••••••  •  •  •  •^ 

Sherwood,  Susan,  Rebecca,  Ann,  and  Elizabeth,  pension  on 

civil  list,  1803,  each    • • •••... 

Shield,  W.  late  naval  commissioner    

Sheridan,    Richard    Brinsley,  Caroline,    Thomas    Berkeley, 
Frances,  Charles,  and  Helen,  pension  on  civil  list, 

1818,  each 

Poor  Sheridan's  legacy  to  his  friend  George  IV.  who  thus  dis- 

Ssed  of  it.     As  the  duke  of  Somerset's  son  has  married  one  of  the 
nily,  he  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  somethiog  for  his  wife's  relatives. 

Short,  Charles,  clerk  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  court  of 

kings  bench,  from  foes •••-.. 

We  are  not  exactly  acquainted  with  the  official  duties  of  Mr. 
Short,  but  the  nature  of  them  and  the  sources  of  his  vast  emolu- 
meats  require  investigation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  public  taxes  is  levied  on  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption, and  paid  by  the  industrious  classes ;  and  the  emoluments 
of  the  most  lucrative  judicial  offices  arise  principally  from  fees  paid 
out  of  the  property  of  bankrupts,  insolvents,  and  imprisoned  debtors. 

Short,  H.  T.  i7ierk',fieeretaiy  of  state's  office,  colonial 

Agent  for  Trinidad •••• 

Skrapnell,  maj.-gen-.  H;  colonel  commandant  royal  artillery 
Pension  for  inventions  ••••••••• •••«••••• 


•  • 
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•  •  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Sinclair,  sir  John,  oompeosatitta  on  aboUtkm  of  office  of  cashier 
of  excise,  EdinlKiTgh • ••• ••• 

From  the  meessant  pablieatunis  of  thif  penon,  bis  dotiea  of  offiee 
could  Qot  have  been  Tery  great,  and  webeliere  he  nerer  serred  any 
^preoticeship  to  entitle  nim  to  compensation  for  loss  of  employment 
Sinclair,  lord  Charles,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1788  •  •  •  • 

Sinclair,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 775   •••••• 

Sinclair,  lady  Isabella,  pension  on  civil  list,  1790 •  •  •  •  • 

Sinclair,  Ann,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791    •••••••• 

Sinclair,  Catharine,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791    • • 

Sidmouth,  viscount,  late  secretary  of  state  •••• • 

Skinner,  J.  M.  com.  of  a  packet,  Holyhead,  1793 

Commander  in  the  navy,  182 1    .•••••••••• 

Skm,  Ann  and  Catharine,  pensioners  on  civil  list,  1817,  each 
Smith,  lieut.-col.  sir  C.  F.  royal  engineers.  West  Indies 

Penaioii for  wound  ••••• • •• 

Smith,  lieaL-gen.  John*  colonel  commandant  royal  artillery 
Smith,  major-gen.  J.  F.  S.  colonel,  royal  artillery,  Ireland 

Smith,  J.  clerk  Irish  department,  treasury* •••••• 

Pension  for  loss  of  office  in  Irish  house  of  commons 

Smith,  G.  late  secretary  to  the  navy  board 

Smith,  W.  commissioner  of  arbitration  at  Sierra  Leone 

Smith,  J.  S.  late  envoy, &c.  to  Stutgard     •  •••••• 

Smith,  sir  W.  C.  baron  of  the  exchequer,  Ireland  •••••••••• 

Smith,  sir  W.  Sydney,  pension  on  consolidated  fund 

Pension  oh  4 J  per  cent,  duties 

Admiral  of  the  white 

Lieut. -gen.  of  marines-  •••••• •••••••••••••• 

Smith,  Culling  Charles,  commissioner  of  customs •  •  •  •  • 

Smith,  lady  Ann  Culling,  pension  on  civil  list,  1812 

Smith,  Dame  Carterette,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 

This  last  is,  probably,  motber-io-law  of  the  preceding,  who  is  wife 
of  sir  George  Culling  Smith, — ^mother-in-law  twice  over  to  the  mar- 
^is  of  Worcester,  who  inarried  two  of  her  daughters^ — sister  to 
marquis  Wellesley,-— ditto  to  lord  Maryborought^ditto  to  the  dake 
of  Wellington,— ditto  to  lord  Cowley,— ditto  to  the  rev.  Dr.Wellesley, 
prebead  of  Durham,  rector  of  Chelsea,  and  rector  of  Bishop's  Wear^ 
mouth,  and  who  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  bishop,  had  he  not, 
by  such  promotion,  been  obliged  to  relinquish  more  valuable  pre- 
fermeats. 

Smith,  P.  clerk,  secretary  of  state's  office,  colonial 

Agent  for  Manritins    ••• • »••••• 

Smith,  R.  Vernon,  lord  of  the  treasury • 

Smyth,  sir  J,  C.  baronet,  unattached  gen.  officer,  1825 

Pension  for  good  services,  1817  ••••••••• 

Governor  of  the  Bahamas ....•••.. • 

Smythe,  the  hon.  G.  A.  F.  S.  pension  on  civil  list,  1828 

Smyth,  James,  collector  of  customs,  Cork •  •  • 

Smollett,  Susan,  pension  on  ^vil  list,  1806  • 
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•  •  * 


Soady, B. cUi^ in  anditoiBoB •••••v 

P«B8Hm*fer  speoiml  services     

Priyste  secretary  to  chairman  of  audit  board,  1826* 
Somerset,  lieut-gen.  lord,  R.  E.H.  col.  Ist  reg.  of  dragoons*  • 
Somerset,  major-gen.  lord,  F.  unattached  pay  aa  major-gen.  •  • 

Military  secretary  to  the  general  commanding  in  chief 

Colonel  53d  foot,  about  • 

Penaion for  wound  ••••• ..••• 

Brothers  of  the  duke  oi  Beaufort,  an  old  ultra-Tory  family,  whose 
ramificatioiis  in  church  and  state  are  almost  untraceable. 
Somerville,  William,  physician,  Chelsea  boepitid  ••••••••»- 

Retired  pay  na  inspector,  medical  department*  ••••••• 

Sergeant  surgeon  to  the  king  .•••• • 

Sneyd,  Elizabeth,  and  her  daughter,  pension  on  citU  list,  1776 

Sneyd,  Hanxmh,  pension  on  ciyil  list,  1781    ••••••••••'••.• 

Sneyd,  Amr, -pension  on  ciril  list,  1807 ••• 

These  are  Irish,  and  we  wonder  who  they  can  be.  There  is  a 
great  wine-merchant,  named  Sneyd,  who  was  in  parliament,  and 
who  regularly  voted  with  ministers. 

Soane,  John,  clerk  of  the  works,  Chelsea  hospital 

South,  William,  clerk  to  registrar  in  chancery    •• 

Southey,  Robert,  pension  on  civil  list,  1807 • 

Poet  laureate,  circa    •••••• ••• 

Sparshott^  S.  deputy  comptroller,  coast-guard •  •  •  • 

Commander  in  the  navy,  half  pay 

Spencer,  W,  ordnance  storekeeper,  Portsmouth  ••••• 

Spearman,  A.  Y.  assistant  clerk  of  parliamentary  accounts   •  • 

First  clerk^ civil  list  audit  oifice •• 

Spearman,  A.  and  Margaret  Young,  pension  civil  list,  1827*  • 

Spicer,  W.  IH.  deputy  treasurer,  Chelsea  hospital  • 

Spottiswoode,  George,  commandant  Hibernian  society,  1820*  • 

.   Pension  for  wounds,  1815 

Half-pay  as  major  in  the  army,  1816»»»«»*» 

Spottiswoode,  Eyre,  and  Strahan,  king's  printers  •  •  • 

These  gentlemen  hold  the  valoable  patent  of  Ring's  printer,  con- 
ferring the  exclusive  right  to  print  acts  of  parliament,  proclamations, 
bibles,  books  of  common  prayer,  and  works  the  copyright  of  which 
is  vested  in  the  crown.  It  is  impossiUe  to  assign  the  annua!  profits 
accruing  from  tliis  privilege ;  they  must  be  very  great,  as  ibeir  bills 
against  the  treasury,  ordinarily,  amount  to  £10,000  or  £16,000 
per  annum*  -Besides  the  profits  from  this  soaroe,  they  have  another 
from  the  sok  of  acta  to.  tlie.  public,  above  the  number  required  by 
law  to  be  delivered  to  the  liouses  of  parliament,  the  magistracy,  and 
pttblio  bodies ;  and  which  profit  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to 
£80,000  per  annum.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  the  terms  of  the 
patent  entitle  the  grantees  to  the  &oeJbeUer'f  profit  on  the  sale  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  to  the  public ;  their  privilege  lieing  reetrieted  to 
the  office  of  printer  to  the  king. 

The  patent  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Strahan  expired  in  1889,  and 
report  says,  it  has  been  renewed  for  another  period  of  thirty  years, 
without  inquiry,'  er  ether  terms  being  exacted  than  the  old  under- 
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stood  cofldilien  of  one  of  the  Arm  sitttns  in  potllMieBt  and  ▼otIagT 
on  all  oocaaiooo  with  tko  traatary.  If  tJiia  report  be  correct,  the 
profligacy  of  tlie  arrangemeot  can  only  be  eqqaUed  by  other  acts 
which  signalised  the  Wellington  ministry,  when,  at  the  moment  of 
diasolotion,  they  throat,  ea  ma$te,  on  the  penaion  lift  their  private 
fecretariea,  paittBitea,  and  mitteki*,  of  a  atlll  leea  vepolable  desorip* 
tion.  We  believe,  however,  certain  formalities  remain  to  be  goae 
throngh  l>efore  the  grant  is  finally  renewed ;  and  from  some  expres- 
sions, which  have  fallen  from  lord  Althorp,  it  is  probable  measures 
will  be  adopted  to  qaash  a  monopoly  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
knowled^  of  the  age,  and  the  general  policy  of  an  enlightened 
government. 

That  the  pablie  sostains  a  great  loss  from  the  exclasive  privilege 
of  the  king's  printer  is  evident  from  the  transactions  with  the  late 
John  Beevea,  esq.  well  known  some  forty  years  ago  as  the  getter- 
np  of  a  leycfl  ossoaolisn  for  patting  down  republicans  and  levellers* 
Mr.  Pitt  was  desirous  of  rewarding  the  services  of  this  redoubtable 
champion  of  monarchical  institutions ;  to  have  plaeed  him  openly 
on  the  penaion  list  might  have  given  rise  to  comments  rendering 
questionable  the  purity  of  John's  loyalty,  which  dilemma  was 
avoidcKi  by  the  wary  minister  making  it  a  condition  of  the  renewal 
of  the  patent  of  the  king's  printer  in  1799,  that  Mr.  Reeves  should 
be  admitted  a  aUtpmg  partner,  receiving  for  his  share  of  the  profits 
£1500  per  annum.     In  180T,  Mr.  Reeves  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  having  discovered  that  his  share  of  the  profits  was 
far  more  considerable,  amounting,  according  to  the  statement  he 
made  in  a  bill  of  discovery,  filed  by  him  against  his  oo-partoer  in 
the  patent,  to  £6500  a  year.    The  result  of  this  proceeding  was  a 
more  favoorable  agreement  with  the  loyal  associator  against  level- 
lers, the  precise  nature  of  whieh  has  not  transpired.    What  we  have 
said  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  privileges  of  the  kiag's 
printer,  the  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  appUed,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  their  abolition. 

Spranger,  late  commiBsioner  of  bankrupts,  1882    

Master  of  court  of  exchequer,  1 820    • ••• 

Speer,  W.  chief  clerk  in  treasury  and  auditor    •  •  •  • -  -  • 

Stack,  Annabella  and  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1828 

Stace,  W.  ordnance  storekeeper,  Woolwich   

Penhion • 

Stanley,  Edte.  O.  S.  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Derby ;  chief 

BMfbtary  for  Ireland,  salary  and  emoluments 

Mr.  Stanley  is  reputed  not  to  be  a  bird  of  sweet  voice,  but  he  has 

eagle  talons>  and  Mr.O'Coonell  appears  never  to  have  forgotten  the 

terrrible  grip  he  received  from  the  chief  secretaiy  about  the  afifair 

of  the  prosecution.  We.  should  admire  the  Liberator  more  if  we  saw 

him  sealoQS  in  forwarding  measures  really  tending  to  the  relief  of 

Ireland,  in  Hen  of  consuming  session  after  session  in  bagatelle  and 

impossible  motions,  which  seem  intended  only  as  an  excuse  for 

doing  nothing  at  all,  or  nothing  practically  beneficial  to  his  country. 

Ind^,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  the  Great  Agitator 

views  with  jealousy,  if  not  with  absolute  aversion,  the  abolition  of 

tithes,  the  introduction  of  poor  laws,  or  any  other  efllcient  measure 

of  improvement,  lest  it  should  defeat  his  darling  panacea  of  a  repeal 

of  the  Union.    This  last,  however,  has  always  appeared  to  us  more 

a  scheme  of  personal  ambition   than    of  national   amelioration* 

Having  towed  the  Emerald  Isle  along  the  English  line  of  battle- 
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■hip  for  canlwriM,  we  wiU  aerer  ooMSDt  thai  the  rofe  shall  be  e«t 
juBt  at  the  momeat  when,  from  a  beggarly  tender#  she  is  aboot  to  be 
manned  into  a  beautiful  tailing-jacht,  under  the  anspiees  of  a  Re- 
formed Parliament  We  hare  no  wish  to  see  awakened  into  life  the 
dry  bones  of  College-i^feeB, — there  let  them  lie,— the  relics  of  all 
that  is  corropt  and  factiooa--the  remains  of  those  base  men,  who, 
after  passing  the  unprincipled  Tithe  Agistment  act,  sold  their  country 
for  the  gold  of  Castlereagh,  Infamy  and  incapacity  are  associate 
with  Uie  name  of  Irish  parliament,  and  were  it  reviTed  it  would 
only  be  a  foevs  for  civil  conSict  and  treason  to  the  empire.  The  Irish 
have  not  legislative  Asatfe,  and  their  soil,  fmitftil  in  mea  of  taleot 
and  men  of  intrigue,  has  never  produced  a  man  with  intellectual  apti- 
tude for  sober  government— for  mataring  comprehensive  and  ea- 
lightened  projects  of  popular  advantage.  Better  far,  then,  we  say, 
for  the  Irish  natioo,  whatever  it  may  be  for  plotters  and  ;ribute- 
gatherers,  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  concentrated  in* 
telligence  of  the  nnited  parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms,  assembled 
under  the  new  charter  of  the  constittttion. 

Stanley,  Jane,  pension  on  cinl  list,  1 799 ••••••••••• 

Stanhope,  A.  comptroller  of  foreign  office  in  the  General  Post- 
office,  emoluments  paid  by  individuals     •••••••••• 

Stanhope,  lady  H.  Lucy,  pension  on  4^  per  cent,  duties    •  •  •  - 

The  eccentrio- foreign  lady  mentioned  page  S04. 
Stanhope,  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 805  •••••••••••• 

Stables,  Ann,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    

Standish,  Olivia  and  Diana,  pension  on  civil  list,  1815,  each-  • 

Stapleton,  G.  A.  commissioner  of  customs  ••••• ••••• 

Agent  for  Grenada  •••• •   ••• 

Clerk  of  the  signet  • • ..••• 

Stapylton,  hon.  G.  A.  C.  late  chairman  of  the  victualling  board 

Staniforth,  J,  distributor  of  stamps,  Lancashire • 

Stavely,  John,  8th  senior  clerk  in  foreign  office • 

Stephen,  James,  law  (idyiser,  colonial  and  board  of  trade 

Stephen,  J.  M.  judge  surrogate,  St.  Lucia*  •  • 

Stephenson,  B.  C.  surveyor-general  of  works     •••••••« 

Riding  forester.  New  Forest •  •  • 

Stephenson,  hon.  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1803  •••••• 

Stevens,  C.  clerk  of  introitus,  pell-office,  exchequer  •  •  •  • 

Stevens,  W.  senior,  military  draftsman,  Military-College 
Sterky,  Rev.  Alexander,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816 
Wherefore  ?    Had  the  gentleman  no  pturisk  t 

Sterling,  Edward,  pension  on  civil  list,  1780 

Stepney,  Dame,  pension  on  civil  list,  1826    

Stevelley,  Jones,  late  six  clerk,  chancery,  Ireland*  • 
Stewart,  major-gen.  D.  governor  St.  Lncia     »••••• 

Stewart,  hon.  £.  deputy  chairman  of  the  customs  •  • 
Stewart,  hon.  J.  H.  K.  assistant  secretary,  treasury 
Stewart,  R.  H.  second  clerk  in  war-office  •••••••• 

Private  secretary  to  deputy  secretary  at  war 
Stewart,  lady  Lucy,  pension  on  civil  list,  1806  •  •  •  • 
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Steward*  Uriana,  pensioii  on  eivil  list,  1823 < 

Stoddarl,  sir  John,  chief  justice,  Malta  ••   •• ••  * 

Stoddart,  Jane  and  Caroline,  pension  on  civil  list,  1824 
Stoddart,  Susan,  Ann,  Barbara,  Jean,  and  Mary,  each  pension 

on  civil  list,  1 809   ••••• • 

Stirling,  James,  consul  at  Leghorn - 

Still,  Peter,  lat€  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1 793 

Clerk  of  court  of  requests,  Manchester,  1808    

Stopford,  adaniFal  sir  R.  commander-in-chief,  Portsmonth    •  • 

Stopford,  lietit-gen.  hon.  sir  E.  colonel  41st  foot,  pay 

Stockes,  J.  W.  taxing  officer  common  law  business,  Ireland  •  • 

Stone,  William,  master  shipwright,  Chatham •  •• 

Stow,  D.  clerk  of  a  road,  in  general  post-office— salary 

Emoluments  paid  by  individuals 

Stowell,  lord,  master  in  the  faculty  office   ...•••.. 

Elder  brother  of  lord  £ldon,  and  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age ;  his  son-in-law,  viscoant  Sidmoath — the  letter  of  thanks  man — 
is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  Lord  Stowell  retired  from  the  court  of 
admiralty  in  182S,  having  presided  there  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years,  and  daring  the  war  his  emoluments  from  the  oflice  of  judge 
averaged  £10,000  per  aonam.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  great 
acquiaitioDS  of  his  lordship,  and  bis  brother  £ldon,  arose  principally 
from  the  French  revolutionary  war.  A  period  of  national  hostilities 
or  diatress,  by  increasing  the  number  of  bankruptcies,  increased, 
under  the  old  system  of  equity,  the  emoluments  of  the  Chancellor, 
aearly  half  his  profits  accroing  from  that  source.  It  was  the  same 
with  lord  Stowell,  who  was  interested  to  the  amount  of  £8,000 
s-year  in  the  continuance  of  the  war,  his  emoluments  in  peace  being 
only  £3000  a-year.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  to  impute  to  these 
individoals  that  they  prostituted  the  great  power  they  possessed, 
daring  the  late  reigns,  to  the  encouragement  of  war,  for  the  skke  of 
official  g'oia.  It  is  inconceivable,  that  any  men,  with  their  eyes 
open,  would  act  so  base  and  detestable  a  part;  yet,  as  lord 
Brougham  Iwas  most  justly  remarked,  on  this  very  subject,  <*  that 
human  frailty  operates  so,  that  without  stating  to  oarselves  the 
points  we  are  erring  upon,  our  interests  work  upon  us  unknown  to 
oarMlves/'  The  civil  and  judicial,  and,  in  short,  all  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  state,  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  French  war ;  and  the  Bank  of  England,  we  have  seen,  was 
enriched  by  hostilities.  Even  the  sovereign  had  a  direct  motive  of 
the  same  isort,  in  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  droits  of  the  Crown 
^d  of  Admiralty ;  aad  though  it  is  improbable  any  prince,  in 
inodem  times,  can  be  swayed  by  such  -a  consideration,  yet  it  is  well 
haown  that  Charles  the  Second  plunged  the  nation  into  a  most 
shameful  war  with  Holland,  for  the  sake  of  the  droits  of  Admiralty, 
upon  the  icapture  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  Both  the  government  and 
judicial  administration  must  sbrely  need  reform,  which  admits  the 
working  of  suck  interest-begotten  motives  on  national  affkirs. 

Stracey,  sir  Edward,  clerk  in  house  of  commons,  1 830 

Council  to  chairman  of  committees,  house  of  lords  •  •  •  • 
Strangford,  Mary,  dowager  viscountess,  pension  on  English 

civUlist,  1804    

l^itto,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1809   
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Strsnglbrd«  ^itoount, lata amhmtdw  to  Roasia ••• 

Strangford,  lord*  pension  on  civil  list,  1797   •••• ••  •• 

Stratton,  lady  ^nilj,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813   

A  sister  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.  Her  hnsbsad  had  a  large  lor- 
tune,  and  got  through  it  all  in  a  few  years. 

Stratton,  J.  late  minister  to  Sweden • 

Strathmore,  lady  Ann,  pension'on  civil  list,  1828 

If  this  lady  be  the  wife  of  the  present  earl,  is  it  because  he  may 
be  always  in  difficulties,  fliat  the  publie  should  fnatntaiii  her!  If 
the  widow  of  the  late  lord,  it  is  more  reprehensible,  as  she  was 
aaarried  Just  in  his  dyiag  numeDts,  to  rob  has  heirs  of  rank  and 
fortune. 

Stuart,  sir  Simeon  H.  pension  on  civil  list,  1822    •  •  •  •  • 

Stuart  H.  retired  allowance  as  clerk,  colonial  office,  1816  •  • « - 

Secretary  and  registrar,  St. Lucia,  1803 •• 

Stnart,  Jane,  pension  on  civil  list,  1784     

Sullivan,  L.  deputy  secretary  at  war • •• 

Sullivan,  I.  and  H.  Hobart,  penaion  on  4  J  per  cent,  duties,  1820 

Sullivan,  J.  A.  provost  marshal,  Jamaica • 

Sullivan,  J.  A.  see.  registrar,  and  king's  receiver,  Demerara 
A  relation  of  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire.    John  Snllivan,  uncle 
of  the  earl,  is  a  commissioner  of  the  India  board,  and  another  Sullivan 
is  member  of  the  council,  Madras. 

Sutherland,  R.  consul  at  Maracaibo   ••••• ..••• 

Sutton,  right  Hon.  C.  M.  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  •  • 

Surteea,  William  Villiers,  late  commissioner  of  banknipts,  and 

cuiaitor  for  Middlesex,  clerk  of  the  jurats,  and  filacer 

common  pleas,  1 799   •• 

For  loss  of  cursitorial  fees  in  1880,  Mr.  Surtees  received  £1176. 
He  is  a  relative  of  John  lord  Eldon,  see  page  SSI. 
Swintotti  Margaret,  Mary,  Isabel,  Ann,  and  Harriet,  pension 

on  civil  list,  1800   

Talbot,  Robert,  late  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  1793   •••••• 

Cursitor  for  London  and  Middlesex,  for  loss  of  fees  •  • 

Tapp,  John  W.  storekeeper,  Halifax,  1818   •  •  - • 

1st  lieutenant  invalid  artillery  (reduced  1819),  1800*  • 

Tanner,  T.  clerk  of  ship's  entries,  customs  •• • 

Tarleton,  gen.  sir  B.  col.  8th  dragoons,  pay  and  emoluments  •  • 

Governor  of  Berwick  • • 

Pension  for  wounds     • • ••••••••••• 

Taunton,  sir  W.  £.  puisne  judge  of  the  court  of  king*B  bench 

Taylor,  Uent-gen.  sir  Herbert,  colonel  85th  foot   

Adjutant-general ••••••••••••    • 

Pension  on  ciril  list,  1813  ••• •••••••••••• 

Private  see.  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  king    • •••• 

Master  of  St.  Catharine's  hospital - 

Taylor,  gen.  the  hon  R.  col.  6th  dragoon  guards    ••••«••••• 

Taylor,  sir  B .  clerk  .of  the  signet,  1^1 • •  •  • 

Late  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  1828    • 
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Tajlor,  T.  depaty  keeper  of  privy  seal,  DnUiii,  1829     

Clerk  in  chief  secretary's  office,  1799 • •  • 

Taylor^  T.  comptroller-general  of  costoms  •  •  •  • 

Temple,  the  hon.  W.  secretary  of  emhassy  at  St.  Petersbmgfa 
Tenterden,  it.  hon.  lord,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 

Terrill,  W«  pension  out  of  consolidated  fund •••• 

Thackeray,  S.  assistant-solicitor,  customs ••••• 

Thomson,  T.  principal  cleik  of  session,  Scotland    •••••••••• 

Deputy  clerk  register,  ditto    

Thomson,  W.  deputy  commissary-general,  half-pay,  1818  •  • 

Prothonotary  of  Nova  Scotia  •••• 

Thomson,  C.  Poulett,  M.P.  for  Dover,  treasurer  of  the  navy, 

and  vice-president  of  board  of  trade    

Thompson,  T.  solicitor  to  post-office,  Ireland  ••••••• 

Thomborrow,  J.  chief  clerk  in  office  of  woods    • 

Thornton,  J.  chairman  of  the  board  of  stamps   •••••••••••• 

Thornton,  W.  T.  clerk  of  the  securities,  excise ■ 

Thornton,  W.  C.  late  comnussioner  of  hackney  coaches    •  •  •  • 

Lieutenant-governor  of  Hull   - 

Aide-de-camp  to  the  king   • 

Pension  and  retired  military  allowance   

Thornton,  sir  E.  late  envoy  to  Portugal  ..•...••• 

Thorlow,  rev.  Thomas,  late  patentee  for  execution  of  bankrupt- 
laws;  emdnment  from  fees  on  dommissions,  writs 
of  supersedeas,  and  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  for 

the  year  ending  Jan,  5,  1 830     • 

Clerk    of   hanaper  in  chancery;    emoluments   from 

June  5^  1829,  to /an.  5,  1830 • 

These  Judicial  sinecures  were  abolished  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  Act,  and  sn  e^lvalent  life-aanuity,  payable  out  of  bankrupt 
effects,  granted  with  reversioD.  oa  the  death  of  Mr.  Thnrlow,  to 
W.  H.  I.  Scott,  son  of  lord  Eidon.  It  has  been  often  urged  as  a 
faroarable  trait  in  the  English  constitution  that  it  allows  the  ham* 
blest  individaal,  possessed  of  merit,  to  aspire  to  the  highest  rewards 
and  oiBees  in  the  state ;  botthls  advantagiB  is  in  some  measure  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  principle  which  permits  those  rewards  and 
honours  to  be  hereditarily  transmitted  to  descendants.  Of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this  part  of  the  system  the  families  of  Marlborough* 
Nelson,  and  Thnilow,  afford  striking  eiamples.  The  founder  of  the 
honours  of  the  last,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
aame,  and  daring  the  short  period  of  sixty  years,  within  which  it 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  a  Si^JBToIk  parsonage,  it  has  presented 
some  very  singular  incongruities.  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow.  whose 
father  was  the  rector  of  Ashfield,  died  unmarried,  but  not  before 
he  had,  by  the  iaiiuence  of  his  office,  pnslied  his  brother  Thomas 
into  the  rich  see  of  Durham.  This  Thomas  left  two  sons,  Edward, 
the  late  peer,  who  succeeded  the  chancellor,  and  Thomas,  in  holy 
ordeia,  who  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  18W,  to  the 
valuable  reversions  mentioaed  above.  The  claims  of  the  two 
aephews  to  the  honours  aad  emelumento  of  their  uncle,,  the  first 
liord  Thurlow,  it  would  be  tuTidions  to  investigata.    Edward  is 
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cUefly  knomm  item  having  natH ed  MiM  B«lldB»  tk«  artWMa  aftd 
from  iMviag  been  an  anfortimate  aapinuit  in  vene-fl^akiag ;  the 
IruiU  of  his  marriago  were  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  now 
in  his  ei^teenth  year,  destined,  in  due  conrae,  to  form  one  of  our 
hereditary  legialalsts. 

IWney^Geo.aeeretaryof  lefltttion,  Bayaria •••••• 

Tieniey,  Mn.  penBion  on ciru  lilt,  1830    •••• « 

Widow  of  the  late  M.P.  for  Kaaxesborongh,  and  who,  if  in  need 
of  assistance,  onght  to  have  obtained  it  from  the  wealthy  banker, 
her  relative ;  or,  if  not  from  him.  from  the  duke  of  BeTooshire  ana 
odier  party  connexions  of  her  hnsband.      But  aristocracy  is  tiie 
grave  of  virtue.    The  rich  lords,  like  the  rich  clergy,  immened  in 
Inxury  and  dissipatieB»  are  stranger^  to  sympathy,  with  indigenoe 
and  misfortone.   They  do  not  even  provide  for  the  destitute  of  their 
**  order,"  and  seldom  come  forward  to  support  any  work  of  utility 
or  benevolence.    There  are  exceptions  among  the  nobility,  but  this 
is  the  general  character  of  the  conamtion;  ail  useful,  meritorious, 
and  ciMrttahle  undertakings  are  planned,  supported,  and  executed 
by  the  middiing  and  industrious  clnsses.    It  is  the  saaie  in  Ireland, 
as  we  learn  from  the  parliamentary  report  of  the  session  of  18M  ; 
there  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  for  their 
relief  in  sickness  and  old  age,  have  been  established,  and  are  sup* 
ported,  not  by  the  absentee  landlords,.iiidiops,  aftd  ploralistSp  bat 
by  the  fanner,  the  poor  tenantry,  and  tradesme*.    But  can  thete 
need  ftirther  proof  of  the  vicious  nature  of  aristocracy  in  church  and 
state,  than  the  deplorably  ignorant  and  destitute  state  of  our  agri- 
cultural population  r  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miserable 
creatures  on  the  Berkshire  calendar,  only  twenty-five  could  wriUf 
and  only  thirty -seven  could  read;  yet,  in  &ce  of  this  evidence  of 
the  neglect  of  the  people  by  their  *'  natural  protectors,*'  justices 
Park,'Vaughan,  and  others  of  the  special  commissioners,  would  in- 
sinuate the  clergy  and  lords  of  the  soil  liad  done  their  dafy,  and  that 
the  risngs  of  the  peasantry  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  food  or 
want  of  education,  but  from  the  wicked  machinations  of  seditious 
writers,  itinerant  lecturers,  and  foreign  incendiaries. 
Tindal,  nir  N.  C.  chief  justice  of  common  pleas  •••••••••••• 

Tbii  judge,  vre  believe,  is  lietter  kaown  lor  prerogative  u^i**»|jm 
and  supple  politics  than  as  a  high  judicial  authority.  Hie  oopieaa 
charge  to  the  Bristol  grand  jury,  (Jan.  a,  ISSa,)  was  singidariy 
deficient  in  precision,  and  has  formed  a  proper  sul^ectof  aaimadver* 
sion.  The  two  chief  legal  dicta  of  sir  Nichelaa  are  that  prMfe 
persons  may  ersi  themselves  for  the  suppression  of  riots ;  and, 
secondly,  tliat  the  duties  imposed  on  the  citisen  are  equally  obliga- 
tory Ota  the  soldier.  Both  these  positions  are  of  dangerous  appUoa- 
tion,  and  ought  to  have  been  laid  down  vritliin  stricter  limiti  than 
they  n^ere  by  chief  jasiiBe  Tindal. 

A  ptitaU  person,  we  coneeire,  Ims  no  general  right  to  interfere  in 
the  exlectttion  of  tM  laws.  A  oonstaMe,  for  the  mainteaaaoe  ef  the 
peace,  may  eall  in  the  aid  of  a  by-staadeiv  and  the  by-eteadcr  ia 
bound  to  assist  him ;  but  no  private  peisoa  has  authority  to  arrsat 
an  ofiiinder,  without  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  for  any  oAeaoe 
less  than/ietouf.  All  riote  are  not  feUrnkm.  Unless  twehe  persona 
or  more  are  anlawfally  assembled ,  and  eoatinne  together  one  Aoiir  after 
being  coaunanAsd  by  a  magistrate  to  disparae,  they  ase  not  guilty 
of  a  capity  ofiTenee.  Should  any  private  penson  interfere,  witheul 
lawful  aiathority,  to  suppress  a  riotous  assemblage  of  a  less  i^gtar 
vated  leecription  than  tns,  we  apprehend  he  would  himself  become  a 
transgressor  of  the  law ;  and  if  he  oraicd  himself  with  any  dangerous 
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wetpoa.  Ma  goa,  and  tkeveby  oecaskmed  the  daath  of  an  indiTidiialy 
he  woald  be  guilty  of  manalaughter  at  the  least,  and  perhaps  murder. 
ShniJar  ohfigatioiis  Atf d  fcftitraiEits  are  imposed  on  the  military .  A 
soldier  is  iBTealed' with  idl  the  rights  of  otlier  citiceas,  and  is  boand 
to  all  tie  dniies  jof  other  citiseaa,  BmdeH  t.  Abbvti :  gnuilsd  $  but 
nothing  beyond  this.  He  lias  no  general  right  to  interfere  for  the 
presenration  of  the  peace,  either  as  citizen  or  soldier,  unless  called 
upon  so  to  do  by  lawful  authority;  and  if  he  employ  flre^amu  to 
^oppress  a  riot  of  a  less  dangerons  character,  and  under  other  cir- 
cnmstanoes  than  those  described  in  the  statute  1  Oeo.  I.  c.  5,  and 
thereby  ocoaaioa  deaA,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  highest  offence 
known  to  the  law. 

Until  reeently,  game-keepers  thought  they  had  a  right  to  carry 
lire-arras,  for  the  capture  of  poaehers.  This  error  was  distinctly 
refated  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  {LancaMier  A9$it£$,  March  29d,  1827,) 
who  ezpriessly  stated  that  no  gamekeeper  had  a  right  to  carry  fire- 
arms for  any  such  purpose,  nor  to  fire  at  any  poacher  whatever. 
No  proprietor  of  game  had  any  earthly  power  to  give  such  authority 
to  his  ke^jter.  who  might  certainly  take  into  custody  any  poacher, 
but  it  was  at  nis  peril  to  use  fire-arms. 

The  legal  authority  of  Chief  Justice  Holt  is  so  high,  and  the 
anecdote  rdated  of  him  so  apposite  to  our  subjecti  that  we  cannot 
forbear  iaoorporating  it,  though  weU  known,  and  has  appeared  in 
The  PUdm  Deolrr,  and  other  vehicles  of  intelligence. 

"  lliere  happened,"  says  the  narrator,  **  in  the  time  of  this  chief 
justice,  a  riot  in  Holborn,  occasioned  by  an  abominable  practice 
then  prevailing,  of  decoying  young  persons,  of  both  sexes,  to  the 
plantationa;  The  persons  so  decoyed  tiiey  kept  prisoners  in  a  house 
in  Holborn,  till  they  could  find  an  opportunity  of  shipping  them  ott; 
which  being  discovered,  the  enraged  populace  were  going  to  pall 
down  the  Iiouse.  Notice  of  this  beincr  sent  to  Whitehall,  a  party  of 
the  guards  ^6re  commanded  to  marcn  to  the  place ;  but  they  first 
Knt  an  officer  to  the  chief  justice,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  design, 
imd  to  desire  him  fo  send  some  or  his  people  to  attend  the  scridiers, 
in  order  to  give  it  the.  better .  countenance.  The  officer  having  de- 
livered his  message.  Holt  said  to  him,  'Suppose  the  populace  should 
not  disperse 'at  your  appearance,  what  are  you  to  do  then  f  '  Sir/ 
uiswered*  the 'officer,  *  we  have  orders  to  fire  upon  them/  '  Have 
yfm,rirr  nplicdJiolt,««A«ii  take  n&Hea  nf  what  1  mg ;  ^  there  be 
OSS  mam  killed^  P94  ffgu  ore  tried  brf&re  ms,  /  ehail  take  eare  that  yoti, 
fi^  every  aoUSer  <if  your  forty ,  $haU  be  hanged,'  '  Sir/  added  he, 
'  go  back  to  those  who  sent  you,  and  acquaint  them,  that  no  officer 
of  mine  shall  attend  soldiers ;  and  let  them  know,  at  the  same  time, 
^ULithalaue^thiekiagdnaarenattobeeMeuiidbyiheeiaord;  these 
natters  belQpg  to  the  chril  power,  OMd  you  hone  nothiaf  to  do  with 
them,'    IJpon  this,  the  chief  justice,  ordering  his  tipstaves,  with  a 

.  few  constables,  to  attend  him,  went  himself  in  person  to  the  place 
where  the  tumult  was ;  expostulated  with  the  mob ;  assured  them 
that  justice  should  be  done  upon  the  persons  who  were  the  objects 
of  their  indignation :  and  thus  they  all  dispersed  quieHy." 

'Rgfce,  Q.  W.  pension  on  Irish  civil  lifit,  1815   

"1^6,  Chhtlotte,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  18^8 

Tildeslef ,  Sophia,  nension  on  civillist,  1825  ••••••  ••.••••. 

TomlinSf  A-cWky  trish  revenue)  1817  ••••••••••••  •••••• 

Private  secretarj  to  vioe*tr0UUieri  1817 

AUowHnce  ibr  hndeix  to  joumalfi  house  of  lords 
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Tomlinsy  sir  Thomas,  counsel  to  chief  secretary,  1810 

Counsel  to  treasurer  for  Irwh  revenue  ••• 

Pension  on  Irish  cifil  list,  1825 •••••.. 

For  compiling  index  to  acts  relative  to  Ireland  •••••• 

Torrens,  R.  fourth  justice  in  common  pleas,  Ireland* 

Torrena,  dame  Sarah,  pension  on  civil  list,  1820 •••••• 

Widow,  probably,  of  tba  lata  ganeral  sir  H.  Torrens,  adjotant- 
generaL  Tbis  officer  was  most  fortunate  in  bis  advaorementt  and 
held  bigh  sitaations ;  bat  lived  so  extravagantly  as  to  leave  bis  family 
upon  the  public. 

Toole,  J.  deputy  eommiaaary-general,  half-pay,  1817 

Pension  as  civil  auditor  of  Malta    

Townaend,  J.  S.  master  in  chancery  in  Ireland*  • •  • 

Tbere  are  iik^  pickings  in  jadicial  offices  in  Ireland  as  wtfll  as  in 
England  and  Scotland. 
Traflbrd,  Trafford,  late  receiver  general  of  taxea,  Cheater  •  •  • « 
Whether  Ministers  intend  granting  retiring  pensions  to  the  late 
recelfers- general  we  are  uncertain,  and  for  tbis  reason  have  omitted 
them  ia  oar  tisL     The  receiverships  were  mostly  given  by  the 
Tories  to  their  thick  and  thin  supporters.    Trafford  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,    the   magistrate,    who,    in    conjunction    with    Hulton    and 
Parson  Hay,  who  immediately  after  received  the  valuable  living  of 
Rochdale  from  the  late  Archbishop  Sutton,  directed  the  memorabla  | 
outrage  of  Manchester  in  the  year  1819. 

Trail,  rev.  Anthony,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1794* 

Trail,  Clarissa,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1809    •  •  •  • 

Treasure,  Elizabeth,  widow,  pension  on  civil  list,  1820 

Trefusis, hon.  C.  R.  commissioner  of  excise ••• 

Trevor,  C.  solicitor  of  legacy  duties    •♦•••••... •••• 

Trower,  J.  master  in  chancery,  for  year  ending  Jan.  5, 1830-  • 

Troy,  J.  J. collector  of  customs,  Umerick •••••• 

Turner,  R.  deputy  surveyor  of  New  Forest,  1815 • 

Allowance  for  Parkhurst  Forest • ••••• 

Turner,  Sir  H.  governor  of  Bermuda*  •••••  ••••••  •••••••• 

Turner,  W.  envoy  extraordinary  in  Colombia •  •- 

1  urton,  air  Thomas,  clerk  of  juries,  common  pleas •  •  •  •  • 

Turton,  W.  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery    •••• 

TywU,  col.  baron,  private  secretary  to  lord  lieutenant*  ••••••• 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  pension  on  English  civil  list,  1813 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  Ibt,  1813 •  •  • 

His  brother,  the  late  lord,  was  in  the  army,  and  shipwrecked  in 
the  Baltic  returning  from  St  Petersburgh  with  despatches.     Why 
this  lord  has  gfit  two  pensions  ought  to  be  explained. 
Tyndale,  W.  pension  on  civil  list,  1820  « •  •  •  • •••••.•• 

Tyton,  A.  retired  allowance  wlate  solicitor  to  the  customs*  • 
Pretty  well  this  for  a  retired  solicitor,  whose  salary  and  emolu- 
ments bad  averaged,  i^rhaps,  £3000  or  £4000  per  annum.  All  the 
goverament  seliciton  and  •assistant  sol  icUora  would  b««r  consider- 
nble  reduction.  .Tha  solicitor  of  the  treasury  has  returned  bis 
emoluments  at  £2800  a  year,  of  customs  £9S00,  of  excise  £SSOO,  of 
stamps  £IS00,  and  of  assessed  faxes  £1500. 
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UnwiD,  John,  seoior  clerk  in  the  Treasury*  • •• 

Ure,  James,  oomptroUer  of  customs,  Leith  ••••••••••• 

Utteison,  E,  V.  one  of  six  clerks  in  chancery*  • 

Am  the  name  implies  there  are  six  of  these  officers  enjoying 
incomes  of  iflSSO  a  year ;  they  are  sinecarists  and  their  offices  might 
be  abotiahad. without  detrimeot  to  the  pablic.  They  hate  so  little 
doty  that  the  caatom  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  divide  the  year  into 
six  portions  of  two  months  each,  and  the  attendance  of  one  of  them 
at  a  time  is  enough.  Can  any  one  be  surprised  at  the  expense  of 
proceedings  in  chancery,  when  there  is  a  judge  with  £16,000  a  year, 
sinecures  worth  £1 1,000  per  annum,  registrars  with  £SO0O  income, 
masters  £4000,  and  clerks  .^ith  average  incomes  of  £1200  and 
£1400  a  year — and  all  these  great  emoluments,  or  nearly  so,  accru- 
ing from  fees  IcTied  on  the  unfortunate  suitor — widow,  orphan, 
lunatic,  or  bankrupt  f  We  say  nothing  of  the  fleecings  he  under- 
goes in  the  Aonsrarumis,  refreshers,  consnltatioos,  and  half-guinea 
''motions  of  course,"  paid  to  counsel ;  nor  of  the  term-fees»  six-and- 
cight-penny  touches,  copy  charges,  and  court  attendancies  of  solici- 
tors. 

Usher,  Alicia,  Frances,  Margaret,  and  Sarah,  pension  on  civil 
list,  1827... 

Udney,  Martha,  pension  on  civil  list,  1816    •••••••• 

Van  Spiegle,  A.  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury  ••••*••• 

Van  de  Spiegle,  Adotph',  pension  on  civil  list,  1810  • 

Van  de  Spiegle,  Maria,  pension  on  civil  list,  1810     

Vallancey,  Catharine,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1790  •*•.*• 

Vallancey,  Mary,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1770    

A  poor  woman  was  recently  convicted  in  the  Metropolis  of  de- 
frauding the  parish,  in  having  continued  to  receive  the  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  natural  child  after  its  death.  We  suspect 
similar  cajollery  among  the  state  paupers.  It  is  hardly  likely  so 
many  pensioners'  should  be  alive  whose  grants  are  dated  sixty  or 
seventy  years  back ;  dead-weight  and  annuity  people,  we  know, 
are  proverbially  tenacious  of  vitality ;  still,  we  trust  lord  Althorp 
will  make  inquiry  and  not  suffer  to  be  added  to  our  other  grievances 
in  this  matter,  the  vexation  of  being  imposed  upon  by  absolute 
caunterfnis, 

Vallancey;  Isabella,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1823 

Vallancey,  Fanny,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 820    

Vandeleur,  lient.-gen.  sir.  J.  O.  col.  14th  light  dragoons*  *  *  • 
Pensiozi  fot  Wooiids  •  •  •  • 

Vandeleur,  T.  B.  fborth  justice  of  the  king*B  bench,  Ireland  •  • 

Vanderkiste,  F.  W.  comptroller  of  ti^stoms,  Cork •  •  • 

Vaughan,  C;  R.  envty  and  minister  plenipo.  at  Washington  •  • 

Vanghan,  sir  J.  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer  • 

Venables,  J.  junior  clerk  in  hbme  department,  1803 • 

Private  secretary  in  home  department,  1823 

Receiver  of  the  eight  police  offices,  1822  •  •  • 

Receiver  of  tenths,  1827    • •  •  •  • 

Verbeke,  J.  F.  deputy  commissary' general,  half-pay,  1815  •  - 
Consul  of  the  Netherlands ••••••••• • 
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Vsnon,  sir  Charks,  peDskm on  cifil list,  1823    ••••• 

Vernon,  C&Foliiie)  peDsioD  OB  dvil  list,  1763    •• •••• 

A  f  ifi^t  of  this  ifurii|iiiiat«r  woald  Deeds  be  gratifying  to  admirers 
of  the  antique  1 

Veraon,  Joseph,  leceiverof  fiaesin  the  tressory   •• 

Vesej,  Francis,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  1811  •••• 
Vie,  H.  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1828   ••••••  •••••. 

VilUere,  G.  W.  F.  commissioner  of  customs  •  •  • •  • 

Vilfiera,  T.  H.  secretary  to  the  India  board    ••• ••••• 

Vivian,  lieat.-gen.  sir  R.  H.  col.   12th  light  dragoons,  staff, 
regimental  pay  and  emohiments  • 

Commander  of  the  forces,  Ireland*  •  •••••••••••••• 

Pension  for  wounds*  •  ••• ♦•  •••••••• 

Visard,  J.  deputy  registrar  bankrupt  court*  ••••• ••••• 

Vizard,  William,  secretary  of  bankrupts    • •••• 

Wade,  Mfiry,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 829    ••••••  •  •  •  •  • 

Wadman,  J.  first  under  deik  tellers'  office ..••••••••• 

Walker,  J,  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1803 •••••«•••• 

Walker,  sir  P.  ber^dit|iry  usher  of  the  black  rod,  Scotland  •  • 

Walpole,  £dward,  clerk  in  the  treasury  and  private  secretary 

to  chancellor  of  the  exchequer   •• • 

For  makiug  out  East- India  accounts  •••••••••••••- 

Walpole,  F..  junior  clerk  in  home  department,  1811  • • 

Joint  distributor  of  military  commissions,  1817«*««*« 

Allowance  for  yeomanry  correspondence,  1820 

Walton,  F.  clerk  foreign  department  post-office*  •  •••••••••• 

Walker,  J.  K.  cocket writer,  customs    ••••••« • 

Walker,  Thomas,  police  justice,  Lambeth-Street    • •  • 

Ward,  R.  P.  late  clerk  in  ordnance    •••• ••••• 

Ward,  John,  inspector  of  aliens  at  Dover,  1825    < 

Collector  of  customs,  Dover • 

Ward,  E.  M.  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Dresden • 

Ward,  Robert*  inspector  and  receiver  of  taxes,  1815   •*•••• 

Warde,  lieut,-ge|i,  pir  H.  colonel  68th  foot     •••••••«•••••• 

Wardlow,  sir  W.  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1824  •••••••• 

Warrington,  H.  consul-gener^,  Tripoli*  •••••••••••• 

WaJibrd,  J.  G.  solicitor  to  the  board  of  customs •  •  •  • 

Warner,  A.  chief  judge,  Trinidad  ••••• ••••••• 

Warren,  C.  W.  clerk  first  class  in  the  war-office  *  •  •  • 

Warren,  Mary,  .S^rah,  Anne,  and  Rebecca,  pension  on  Irish 

civil  li^ty  1787,  each 

Wallace,  J.  collector  of  customs,  Waterford  *• ••••• 

Walbeoff,  J.  superintendent  of  cinnamon  plantations*  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Watson,  sir  F.  .9*  i|i(Mter  of  his  majesty's  household    • 

Pension  on  civil  list,  1827 •• 

Waters,  John,  deck  to  chi^f  jqstjoe  of  court  of  kings's  bench; 
from  fees ••••••••••«. •#•»•••••• 
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To  fed  w)i  oIImi  tdded  tiM  conrnpthre  aifOicy  of  mtaUief,  to 
thai  when  «n  iBcoma  arlMs  ftom  Uie  fonner  it  is  luurdly  poBsiUe  to 
fix  the  amount ;  depending^  too,  a  good  deal  on  the  copiditvor  li- 
beialtty  of  the  fee-gatherer.  We  wonder  who  this  Mr.  Waters 
can  bep  aad  what  can  be  the  aataie  of  his  duties  to  entitle  him  to 
tax  the  kiag'a  Uegett  suing  for  justice  in  the  highest  eoart,  to  the 
tnneof  £2169  peraaBQin. 
Watlington,  G.  prothoootarj  of  court  common  pkas    « ^  •  •  •  • 

Watson,  T.  deik  to  clerk  of  the  rates,  caetame    ••• 

Watts,  R.  derk  of  a  road,  general  post  office 

Late  clerk  in  tax-office    • 

Watts,  £.  ooDSol  atCarthagena ••  •• ••• 

Webb,  W.  deputy  conunisaary-general,  half-pay,  1822    •  •  •  • 

commisflioner  for  valuation  of  houses,  DuUin    •••••• 

Wedderbome,  sir  D.  deputy  postmaster-general,  Edinburgh  •• 

Welfit,  W.  late  commissioner  of  bankruptSy  1801 ••• 

Gnnitor  of  court  of  chancery,  1814 ••...••. 

WeQealeyy  marquis,  pension  from  the  East-India  company  •  • 

Lord  steward  of  the  household   • 

Late  joint  chief  remembrancer  of  court  of  exchequer, 

Ireland    ••• • •..••• ••• 

The  Wellesleys  derire  a  greater  revenue  fVon  the  taxes  than  any 
other  family,  and  since  Mr.  Pitt  first  introduced  into  official  employ- 
ment  lord  Momington,  they  cannot  have  received,  in  grants,  sala- 
ries, pensions,  and  sinecuresi  less  than  two  millions  of  the  public 
money.  But  how  can  we  complain  of  the  income  of  the  duke,  or 
of  his  brother,  both  eminent  for  their  exploits ;  while  there  are 
bishops  with  £20,000  or  £80,000  a  year,  and  legal  sinecurists  with 
£10,000  or  £12,000  per  annum  f  The  following  piece  of  informa- 
tion appeared  in  ^e  Limerick  ChronieU :— The  marquis  W.  late 
▼iceroy  of  Ireland,  has  aeveniy-iwo  sons,  all  provided  for  by  the  pub* 
lie"  The  '*  Hero  of  the  East,"  as  the  conqueror  of  Tippoo  8aib 
ysed  to  be  styled,  has  certainly  been  viceroy  of  Ireland,  but  the 
intelligence  cannot  refer  to  him  ;  for,  though  h&i  lordship  has  been 
twice  married,  he  has  no  issue  by  either  u^on.  It  is,  we  know,  a 
.  "v^ry  general  complaint  that  scarcely  any  pcnon  without  fieunily 
influence  and  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  can  obtain  a  situation  in  the 
public  offices,  owing  to  the  numerous  illegitimate  progeny  of  the 
^  order"  claiming  to  be  provided  for. 
Wellington,  Charlotte,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 800  ••••..-. 
Welliuj^ton,  duke  of,  pensions  out  of  consolidated  fund    •  •  •  • 

Constable  of  the  Tower  • ••• •• 

Colonel  of  rifle  brigade   #•..•••....• 

Colonel  of  Ist  regiment  of  foot  guards  •  •  •  •  •    • 

Lord- warden  of  Cinque  ports  • • 

Interest  on  grants  by  parliament 

Some  oversight,  some  providential  mMuaue,  generally  brings  the 
guilty  to  jadgment.  The  oversight  of  the  Wellington  ministry 
was  the  Ring's  speech,  and  the  comments  thereupon  by  his  high- 
ness of  Waterloo.  The  Duke  has  since  attempted  to  qualify  the 
fatal  declaration  against  parliamentary  reform,  by  dividing  himself 
into  two  parts--one  mtaufeHel,  the  other  ttidividiial,  and  holding  out 
*  hope  of  sonethiag  better  for  the  future,  in  ease  of  a  smsimI  trial  of 
bis  civic  talents.    But  it  Is  of  no  use :  the  olucctien  is  to  the  entice 
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nuui — the  Kiitory  of  tho  Duke— hii  consezioiM — tiM  pul  iwii 
aod  oApabilitlas—- the  foreign  and  domestio  proceeding!  of  tiie  «»- 
federacy  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  his  foreign  policy  the  Dnke  is  tlie  steMlihtt  pnrtlxan  of  the 
Torky  Don  Miguel,  Ferdinand,  aad  the  Holy  AUiuioe  $  in  his  do- 
mestic policy  he  belongs  to  the  Tory  faction ;  that  besotted  crew  of 
plunderers,  possessed  of  neither  common  sense  nor  common  honesty, 
and  whose  demon  ascendancy  of  forty  years  has  entailed  on  tlie 
empire  all  its  calaaiitlea.  Agreeably  with  the  views  of  this  party 
the  Premier  had  prepared  to  open  the  Parliamentary  campaiga. 
Retrenchment  was  to  proceed  no  farther ;  the  principle  of  free- trade 
was  not  to  be  persisted  in ;  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  and  aboTe  all, 
parliamentary  reform,  and  every  thing  new  or  novel  was  to  be  re- 
pudiated and  discountenanced.  Abroad  the  continental  system  was 
lo  be  upheld^'— the  vile  treaties  of  1816  maintained  inviolate— and 
afker  a  million  of  bajooets  had  been  silently  assembled  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Adige,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  forcibly 
re-established,  and  the  liberties  of  Frenchmen  subverted  by  another 
victory  of  Waterloo*  8nch  was  the  train  of  mischief  laid  by  the 
Field  Marshal !  one  hundred  millions  more  were  to  be  added  to  the 
Debt — the  dead  weight  doabled-^and  Europe  deluged  with  blood, 
that  half-a-dozen  crowned  conspirators  might  be  guaranteed  in  their 
usurpations  over  the  liberties  of  the  hnioan  race. 

And  what  averted  these  calamities?  it  wmt  <A<  spirit  qf  the 
People  aeiimg  en  tks  fetre  ef  pMrUamemt.  Such  was  the  deep  and 
universal  feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  the  royal  speech  and  the 
declarations  of  the  Duke,  that  we  are  not  snre  both  monarchy  and 
arisiocmoy  would  have  been  laid  in  the  dust,  had  not  the  premier 
made  a  timely  retreat.  Perhaps  his  abdication  was  not  the  most 
favourable  issue :  had  the  Captain  been  allowed  to  follow  up  his  mad 
resolves,  it  is  probable,  from  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  continent, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Prussia,  would  have  been  free  by  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  tyrants  in  open  battle  ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  that  emancipation  will  be  effected  by  reason  and  example, 
which  the  insane  arrogance  of  despotism  failed  to  accoinpUsh. 

The  Duke  being  naturally  shrewd  and  selfish,  and  mostly  judicious  in 
his  conduct,  it  is  surprising  how  he  could  adopt  such  a  mistaken  course 
of  proceeding.  Would  none  of  the  parasites,  pensioned  dowagers, 
and  demirspa,  who  haunt  his  steps,  open  his  eyes  ?  Even  sir  R. 
Peel  might  have  told  him  England  is  not  in  the  state  it  was  in  1793 
— that  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  public  sentiment — 
that  an  individual  is  hardly  to  be  found  who  is  not  convinced  of  the 
blunders,  profligacy,  and  mis-government  of  the  last  half  century — 
and  that  idl  classes^rich  and  poor— are  either  dismayed  by  the 
overwhelming  embarrassments  of  the  system  and  quiescent  in  its 
defence,  or  the  open  and  determined  partizans  of  its  thorough  reform. 
Under  saeh  altered -ciicumstaoces  what  a  brainless  project  to  think 
of  reviving  the  Pitt  system — resorting  to  Algerine  acts — appealing 
to  persons  of  property — aod  coercing  the  entire  population,  the  most 
favourably  disposed  portion  of  which  is  resolved  to  be  neutralj  and 
all  the  rest  in  tierce  and  determined  opposition  1 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  inquiring  now  how  far  lord  Wellington 
participated  in  the  plans  of  the  miserable  Polignac.  The  wretched 
outcasts  would  not  have  sought  refuge  here  had  they  not  been  previ- 
ously apprised  of  the  tpirit  of  ttiose  who  presided  over  the  public 
councils.  Subsequently  the  ex- Premier  was  pleased  to  designate  the 
glorious  three  dapg  a  "  bad  example/* — an  opinion,  no  doubt,  ha 
shares  in  common  with  prince  Mettemioh,  and  the  autocrat  of  Russia. 
France  had  not  much  to  gain  by  her  immortal  triumph ;  she  had  I 
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only  to  dvttnd,  not  to  €oiiqv€r  frae  institatuHi*.  H«r  first  rerolntioo 
had  swept  away  an  oppretaiYe  tithe  ■ystem,  a  priTileged  noblesae,  a 
fendal  game-code,  and  a  plandering  and  barbaroas  Judicial  adminia- 
tratioB.  Woald  to  Obd  ont>  rivolntien  lyf  1688  had  done  as  maoh 
for  US,  and  then  we  shentd  not  have  had  BtUl  to  straggle  throogh 
the  Augean  stable .  of  aristQoratical,  legal,  and  eoclesiasUoal 
abase! 

We  shall  leave  the  Duke  with  a  fervent  prayer  thai  he  wall  never 
again  be  premier  of  England..  His  ideas  and  sentiments  are  wholly 
alien  to  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  we  verily 
believe  his  return  to  power  wonld  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
throaghont-the  United  Kingdom. 

West,  Robert  B.  clerk  dead  letter  office,  Ireland,  1800  •••  •        £184 

Taxing  clerk  inland-office,  Ireland,  1800  • 184 

West,  F.  N.  escrivans  to  the  court,  Trinidad    •• •••••        1821 

West,  G.  derh  in  treasury,  and  for  making  special  payments       1100 

Weston,  W.  snnreyor-general,  customs* • ••••  • 800 

Weston,  J.  C.  cocket-writer,  customs ••••••••••        1868 

Westmeath,  countess  of,  by  act  of  parliament  {Irish)  ••••••  923 

Westmeatfa,  marchioness  of,  lady  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber         105 

Pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1829 386 

The  Westmeath  (Nugent)  fiunily  have  been  singnlarly  unfortonato 
in  matrimonial  engagements.  The  late  earl  of  Westmeath,  married 
for  a  first  wife  Marianne,  niece  of  the  first  earl  of  Clare,  by  whom 
he  left  the  present  marqais  of  Westmeath.  This  marriage  being 
dissolved  by  act  of  parih&ment  in  1796,  the  earl  married  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Elizabeth  Emily,  daughter  of  the  second  marqais  of 
Brogheda.  Both  wives  we  believe  survived  the  earl,  who  died  in 
1814,  and  we  are  uncertain  whether  the  countess  in  our  Xrtsf,  whose 
pension  is  charged  on  the  consolidated  fond,  is  the  lady  Marianne 
of  the  first  or  the  lady  Elizabeth  Emily  of  the  second  nuptials. 
We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  public  services  performed  by  which 
the  countess  of  Westmeath  became  entitled  to  her  pension.  Nor  are 
we  less  in  the  dark  in  respect  of  the  services  of  the  marchioness  of 
Westmeath.  This  lady,  it  U  well-known,  obtained  her  pension 
through  one  of  these  brilliant  coup  de  mains  of  the  Dake,  for  whieh 
he  is  as  famous  about  court  as  in  the  fields  All  however  the  public 
knows  of  her. ladyship  is  that  she  is  sister  to  the  marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who  has  large  estates ;  that  she  has  for  many  years  been  on  bad 
terms  with  her  husband  ;  that  they  have  parted  several  times  and 
again  lived  together,  and  not  long  since  the  marquis  instituted  a 
suit  in  Doctors'  Commons  for  the  reitituiiom  rfcunptgiU  rights  !  The 
marchionesSft  it  appears,  has  obtained  an  appointment  near  the 
person  of  the  queen,  which  we  take  to  be  a  way -lay  of  the  field 
marshal,  that  concerns  the  Whigs  more  than  any  body  else :  we 
verily  believe  do  man  knows  better  than  the  Duke  how  to  post  hia 
troops — take  up  a  position— throw  up  entrenchments— and  prepare 
for  defensive  or  oflTensive  warfare ;  and  we  never  knew  the  Captain 
to  be  out-generalled  in  these  matters,  except  on  one  occasion,  when 
opposed  to  the  chifalry  of  viscount  Combermere. 
Weir,  Dr.  John,  late  commissioner,  victnalling-office*  •••••••        1000 

Wharton,  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  list,  1813 501 

Is  this  the  widow  of  the  former  chairman  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ?  or  of  the  member  for  Beverley  ?    A  Job  in  either  case. 
Wfaitolow,  Elinor,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  181d*«***«*«**  177 
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White,  W.  D.  cleA  m  tlie  uftoe  of  woods  sad  Ibrests,  1810.  • 

Receiyer  of  crown  rents  in  London  and  Middlesex,  1827 

Whitmore,  col.  G.  royal  engineers,  Malta 

Whitmore,  T.  secretary  t»  the  bowrd  of  ciMitoBMi.»*»«»  • 

Whittinghwn,  Maria,  pensien  on  dtil  list,  1822    

U  this  the  wife  of  seneral  Whittingham,  who  is  on  the  staff  in 
India!    If  so,  too  had. 

Whishaw,  J,  commissioner  of  audit    •••• 

Wilmot,  Sarah  Ann  Eardly,  widow,  pension  on  ciyil  list,  1797 

Wickham,  rt.  hon.  W.  late  minister  to  Swiss  Cantons    

Wickham,  Eleanor,  pension  on  dYil  list,  1803  • 

Wilson,  sir  George,  master  in  ohaDcery  for  ywr  1830  • 

Wilflon,  W.  principal  derk  anny-payMifioe    

Wibon,  Dr.  Isaac,  physician  to  Halaar-hoepital 

Wilson,  Ann,  children  ofj  pension  on  civil  list,  1797- ••••••• 

Wilflon,  G.  allowance  as  late  commisBioner  of  costoms 

Wilson,  R.  late  commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  1802 

Carsitorfor  London  and  Middlesex,  1823 •••- 

Wilson,  majer.-gen.  W.  eel.  commandant  14th  royal  artillery 
Wilkin,  John,  reoeiTer  of  crown  rents  in  Wales,  1819  •••••. 

Late  receiver  of  duties  on  offices  and  pensions,  1811  •  • 
Wilkinson,  Robert,  clerk  in  war  office,  1802 •••• 

Compiler  of  army  lists,  1808  •••••••••••• 

Joint  collector  of  fees  on  military  commissions,  1808  •  • 

Wilkinson,  E.  clerk  of  the  affidavits,  customs 

Willis,  John,  pension  on  civil  list,  1791  •••••••••• 

Wilkins,  Ellsa,  pension  on  civil  list,  1800  •••••• •••• 

Wilkie,  David,  limner  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  1 823     

Wilcox,  Elizabeth,  pension  on  civil  list,  1821    • 

Williamson,  D.  lord  of  sessions,  Scotland  •  •  •  • 

Williamson,  John  S.  coL  royal  artillery,  182^ 

Superintendent  of  royal  military  repository,  1828  •  •  •  • 

Allowance  for  one  servant  •••••••••••••••••    •••• 

Williams,  C.  northern  clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  customs 

Comptroller  of  the  housekeeper's  accounts 

Williams,  John,  M.  P.  for  Winchilsea;  queen's  attorney-gen. 

Williams,  C.  F.  commissioner  bankrupt-court    • 

Williams,  R.  J.  clerk  to  receiver  of  custom  duties,  outwards-  • 

Williams,  rev.  J.  P.  rector  of  St.  Elisabeth,  Jamaica    

WiUimott,  R.  distributor  of  stamps,  excise******  •••••*•••• 

Receiver-general  post-office ••     ••• • 

Willimot,  W.  receiver  of  wine  and  plantation  duties,  customs 

WilUmott,  X.  S«  vice-consul  and  pro-consul  at  Lima 

Willimot,  T.  CQllQQtor  of  customs    ••••••.••••.••**••••*• 

Willimot,  Mary,  pensicm  on  civil  list,  1827    •••••• 

Willoughby,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1806     ••*••••.•• 
Willoughby,  T.  E.  registrar-general  of  sh][^ng 
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Wilde,  sir  J.  eliiiifjuirtioe,  Giqpe  of  Good  Hope 

Wingfieldy  W.  master  in  chancery  for  year  ending  Jan.  5, 18.30 
The  roaBterships  are  ten  in  number,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  duties  of  the  masters  are  to  receive  affidavits,  and 
examine  accounts,  and  other  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  equity 
judf  ea ;  they  arte  also  the  messenfcers  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  eom- 
mmicating  wUh  the  eonuMmsi  fioew  of  the  dotks  of  these  offlosrs 
are  of  the  first  inpoitaiice,  hot*  like  every  thia^  else  in  ehaneery^ 
have  been,  l|ithertq,  .discharged  in  the  worst  possible  manner  for 
the  coovenience  of  suitors.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  masters 
sat  fram  seven' in  the  morning  till  twelve,  and  again  from  two  till 
sis  in  the  ofteinoon ;  being  nine  hoots  eaoh  day.  In  1816  they  sat 
from  ten  to  tkroot  and  from  nx  to  eight,  beiBg  seven  hows ;  bnt  at 
present  the  nvorage  tsne  is  less  tlian  five  hoars  a  day.  As  the  hours 
of  attendance  have  decreased^  in  similar  inverse  proi>ortion  the 
emolonientB  have  increased.  In  1708,  the  average,  for  fifteen  years 
preeeding,  gave  to  the  masters  a  salary  of  £1015  to  the  highest^  and 
to  the  lowest  £070.    The  overage  of  the  followiog  nineteen  years 

Sve  to  the  highest  paid  master  £1914,  and  to  the  smaller  ones 
060.  The  average  at  present  is  from  £3800  to  £4500  per  annum. 
Their  chief  clerks  have  undergone  corresponding  increase  in  remu- 
neration, and  realise  about  £1400  per  aannm.  The  aboses  in  the 
master's  oflioes  are  manifold,  but  as  lord  Brougham  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  introduce  a  legislative  measure  for  thir  removal, 
we  forbear  to  enumerate  them.  One  grievance,  however,  is  so 
oppressive  on  suitors,  that  we  cannot  help  noticing  it.  The  practice 
is  to  isane  hourly  warrants ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  parties  are 
put  to  the  expense  of  paying  eoonsel  and  attorneys  for  attending 
hourly  to  no  purpose.  Thus,  suppose  the  master  has  four  cases  to 
hear,  he  appoints  four  separate  hours,  each  hour  to  be  appropriated 
to  a  case,  which,  if  unfinished,  is  postponed  to  a  f\iture  day,  and 
this,  Uioogh  it  is  previously  known  that  any  one  of  the  cases  would 
occopy  the  whole  foor  boors. 
Wittwer,  T.  N.  allonanco  as  late  aoeoontant  to  India  Board*  • 

Aecoontant  between  public  and  £.  !•  Company 

Wigeman,  Harriet,  pension  on  civil  list,  1825    •••• •  •• 

Winning,  Henrietta,  pension  on  civil  list,  1808  •• ••••• 

Winchester,  Marquis  of,  groom  of  the  stole    •••• •••«. 

Here  is  another  qf  those  oourtly  offices,  which  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished, augmenting  unnecessarily  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  these  costly  appendages  are  essential  to 
support  the  royal  dignity.  The  dignity  of  the  crown  Is  a  senseless 
soand,  noless  tandiag  to  increase  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the 
people ;  impoverished  by  aristocratic  wars  and  misgovenuneat,  we 
are  diaabled,  if  otherwise  inclined,  from  supporting  the  gewgaws 
of  royalty :  and  the  less  we  have  of  them,  the  more  estimable  the 
kingly  office  vriH  appear  in  popular  estimation.  Milton  says,  '*  the 
very  trappings  of  monarchy  cost  more  than  the  vrhole  establishment 
of  the  most  costiy  republics."  The  nearer  we  approximate  regality 
to  the  simplicity  of  republican  institutions,  the  more  permanent  and 
commanding  will  be  its  influence.  We  would  neither  deprive 
royalty,  nor  any  public  office,  of  due  respect  and  support,  but  we 
would  abridge  every  useless  espenditnre,  which  only  promotes  the 
corruption  of  politicians  and  courtiers.  To  what  public  purport,  or 
private  gratificatiou  of  the  king,  are  the  offices  of  groom  of  the  stole, 
master  of  the  hawks,  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  master  of  the 
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hone,  or  grooms  sad  lords  of  the  bedchaabort  These  are  menial 
offices,  and  uobecoming  the  dignity  of  noblemen,  if  endowed  with 
the  genaine  feelings  of  nobility.  At  best,  they  have  serred  only  to 
purchase  the  support  of  some  needy  boroaghmonger,  or  provide  for 
some  low  parasite,  or  ruined  aristocrat. 

Wood,  miyor-gan.  sir  G.  major-general,  unattached • 

Pension  for  services • ••.•..•••••••• 

Wood,  R.  R.  clerki  secretary  of  state's  office  •• • 

Naval  officer,  Grenada    ••• #•••• 

Late  venda- master,  Malta • •••.. 

Woodford,  C.  senior  clerk  in  the  treasury  ••• • 

Woodroffe,  Wm.  associate  to  chief  justice,  common  pleas  •  •  •  • 
Woolley,  capt  Isaac,  late  deputy  chairman,  victualling  office  •  • 

Pension  for  wounds ••  ••••• •• 

Wortbtngton,  T.  surveyor-general, customs    •••••• •• 

Wraj,  Charles,  president  and  judge,  vice-admiralty,  Demerara 
Wray,  John,  receiver  of  new  metropolitan  police  establishment 

Wraxall,  Jane,  pension  on  civil  Ibt,  1793 • 

Wright,  Alexander,  Alfred,  and  Car6line,  pension,  each,  on 

civil  list,  1827 

Wright,  Thomas,  collector  of  customs,  Plymouth 

Wulbier,  W.  R.  minute  clerk,  audit-office 

Pension  for  special  services ••• ••..•..•...• 

Clerk  for  paying  fees  on  passing  accounts,  1815   •  •  •  • 

Wulff,  major-gen.  G.  col.  commandant  royal  artillery    

Wyndham,  hon.  P.  C.  secretary  of  council,  remembrancer  of 

court  of  exchequer,  and  clerk  of  common  pleas,  Barbedoes 

Registrar  in  chancery,  and  clerk  of  the  patents,  Jamaica 

The  duties  of  the  hon.  Percy  Charles  Wyndham,  brother  of  lord 

£lgremont,  are  discharged  by  deputy  ;  the  emoluments  are  principally 

paid  by  the  iohabitauts  of  the  islands,  who  are  twitched  up  for 

judicial  fee$  in  the  saine  fleecing  manner  that  suitors  for  justice  are 

in  the  courts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wylde,  John,  pension  on  Scotch  civil  list,  1796 •  •  • 

Wynford,  lord,  late  chief  justice  common  pleas  •••••• 

Wynne,  Robert,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 805    

Wynne,  W.  commissioner  of  appeals,  Ireland-  •••••  ••••••.. 

Commissioner  of  inquiry,        ditto • 

Wynn,  H.  W.  W.  son-in-law  of  lord  Carrington;   envoy  and 

min. plenipo.  at  Copenhagen   •••• 

Wynyard,  gen.  H.  col.  46th  foot,  pay    •••••••••••• 

Wynyard, lady,  pension  on  civil  list,  1819 •• • 

Wyon,'  Thomas,  chief  engraver,  mint-office    ••••••••••«••. 

Yates,  Jane,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1814      ••• 

Ditto,  Mary,  pension  on  civil  list,  1 794 

Yonge,  dame,  pension  on  English  civil  list,  1812 •• 

Ditto,  pension  on  Irish  civil  list,  1 804    • 

There  was  a  sir  George  Yonge  of  old  in  the  war-office,  but  from 
the  date  of  the  pension  she  cannot  well  be  bis  widow. 
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Yomigy  J.  W.  protector  of  slayes,  Demerara •  •  •  • . 

Yorke,  G.  P.   brother  of  lord  Hardwicke;    teller  of  the  ex- 

cbeqa«r  (jnnecure)  ••••••••• • 

Zachary,  M.  cocket  writer,  dutomB    •••••• ••• 


£2000 

2700 
1698 


A  copious  introduction  to  the  Place  and  Pension  list  renders  un* 
necenary  many  obserrations  at  the  conclusion.  We  might  have 
multiplied  notes,  but  made  a  point  of  passing  over  the  Grenvilles,  Sid- 
months,  and  other  individoals  already  sufficiently  known,  whose  merits 
have  been  canvassed  and  long  since  settled  in  public  estimation.  Many 
names  illustrate  themselves,  others  by  juxta  position ;  and  really  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  alphabetical  arrangement  has  been  the 
means  of  onr  performing  a  task  very  usual  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year — that  of  assembling  fJeunHies  together--*from  the  royal  household, 
the  colonies,  courts  of  law,  army,  navy,  and  public  offices,  exhibiting 
them  fkce  to  face,  their  incomes,  emoluments,  relationships,  and 
prospects. 

^  Our  List  has  one  striking  advantage  over  every  other  previously 
given  to  the  public.  All  the  individuals  enrolled  upon  it  are  living,  or 
were  living  within  a  few  months  of  the  period  of  publication.  From  it 
the  people  will  be  able  to  learn  who  receive  exorbitant  emoluments, 
and  the  amount  of  them  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  —civil, 
judicial,  naval,  and  military.  Since  the  last  edition,  issued  within  the  pre- 
ceding twelvemonths,  many  names  have  disappeared  throughtleath,  some 
few  have  voluntarily  resigned  their  annuities ;  those  have  of  course 
been  omitted,  except  in  the  latter  case,  two  or  three  have  been  retained, 
purposely  to  remark  on  such  a  rare  example  of  disinterestedness. 

With  respect  to  the  pensions  generally,  though  their  claims  appear  at 

present  recognized  by  the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List,  we  apprehend 

they  will  ultimately  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  another  examination. 

There  are  some  deserving  objects,  but  they  are  only  a  grain  of  sand  on 

the  B^a-shore — the  mass  are  too  vile  for  description,  and  their  plunder- 

mgs  must  speedily  have  an  end.     We  are  tokl,  indeed,    **  to  pause 

before  we  plunge  nobU  fiunilies  into  distress."    But  if  noble  families 

c&n  only  maintain  their  nobility  by  living  on  the  public,  perish  their 

nobility.     Surely  tithes  and  com4aws  are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  Order,  or,  if  they  be  still  indigent,  let  them  appear  in  their 

proper  character,  and  not  assume  to  rank  above  other  paupers.     What 

claim  have  the  Mulgraves,  Manchesters,  Mansfields,  Arbuthnots,  Gre- 

vllles,  Courtenays,  Crokers,  Herries,  and  Bathursts ;  or  the  lady  Anns, 

Emilys,  Bettys,  and  Jennies,  of  any  titled  beggar,  to  the  money  wrung 

from  the  labours  and  necessities  of  the  industrious  and  now  deeply  de- 

prassed  people.     If  they  think  carriages  and  fine  clothes,  titles  and  fine 

houses,  essential  to  their  existence,  let  them  pay  for  them  out  of  their 

own  purses ;  if  they  cannot  pay  for  them,  what  right  have  they  to  them? 
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or  what  right  have  the j  to  make  the  people  pay  for  them  ?  The  whole 
affiur  ia  a  giDM  inault  to  common  sense ;  and  those  eilken  creataren,  and 
their  dandy  brodiers,  elheiial  and  exquMte  as  they  may  be,  moot  do  like 
others,  earn  their  bread  by  honeet  indnstiyy  or  have  no  brend  to  eat. 
Noble  Jamiliai  have  long  been  vnder  a  delnsion,  and  seem  to  thhok  they 
have  a  hereditary  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense, 
whatever  be  their  improvidence,  feUy,  or  worthleesnesB ;  bat  they  most 
be  undeceived ; — no  more  lordly  plunderinga  by  the  sons  and  danghten 
of  corruption;  if  they  cannot  snppert  tlMnselvis  by  useful  sorrices, 
they  must  deioend  from  their  fictitious  rank  aad  leam  the  dndea  of  their 
proper  statioa  in  society.  They  will  gam  a  great  deal  by  the  change, 
lose  nothing  in  point  of  real  dignity^  or  perhaps  comfort ;  for  thofo  can 
be  no  dignity  not  founded  injustice,  nor  oom&rt  in  eigoying  the  lewarde 
no  desert  has  lequiied. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 


PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  TO  COME. 


We  have  reMnrdd  tfa«  subject  of  this  chapter  to  the  last,  and  haw 
been  much  at  a  loee  what  title  to  gire  the  obeerrations  we  are  about  t9 
sabmit.  At  this  momeAt  the  Reform  Bill,  for  the  third  time,  is  in  iti 
last  stage  in  the  House  oi  CommoBSy  and  we  are  just  on  the  ere,  as  w» 
ferrentlj  tnsuitp  «f  the  birtii  of  a  new  coartibitiiiii.  Under  such  circnm* 
stances  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  do,  as  we  hate  often  done  before,  drag 
onr  readera  through  the  iniquities  of  the  Borough  System.  That  system 
is  doomed,  and  we  will  not  believe  that  any  event  can  interrvne  to  avert 
its  fate.  We  will  not  believe  there  is  any  peerof  pariiament,  however 
great  his  prepoeeessions  against  reform  may  be,  however  great  his  appre« 
bennons  of  its  ul^mate  isMies ;  we  will  not  believe  there  is  any  man 
who  will  not  deem  it  a  less  evil  to  pass  the  Bill  than  risk  the  feaiibl 
consequences  which  would  inevitably  result  from  opposing  the  two  oon* 
stltnted  authorities  of  the  state,  supported  by  the  almost  unanimona 
power,  wealth,  and  intelligeBce  of  the  community.  We  will  therefore 
consider  the  Reform  Bill  the  law  of  the  land,  and  will  throw  behind  us, 
u  a  portion  of  past  history,  the  abominatioBS  it  entombs,  like  the  pre-* 
mgataves  of  dieTnd(»e,  the  eppressionsof  Feudality,  and  the  corruptiona 
®f  Popery. 

Raving  thus  cleared  our  course  of  a  loathsome  nuisance,  we  will  stale 
the  chief  points  to  which  we  we  desirous  of  calling  attention.  1.  In 
onier  to  ^spese  of  some  popular  errors,  we  will  briefly  indicate  the  pre* 
gras  of  the  constitution  up  to  die  eni  of  the  Reform  Bill  2.  We  will 
•  give  an  estimate  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Bill  to  the  national  wants,  and 
advert  to  the  principal  objections  urged  against  it  by  its  two  dasses  ef 
uitagonists — namely,  ^se  who  think  it  concedes  too  mneh,  and  those 
who  think  it  (foes  not  concede  enough.  3.  And  last,  we  will  endeavour 
to  show  the  future  improvementa  likely  to  be  effected  in  the  country  by 
^e  practical  operation  of  thia  gieat  piiiblie  measore.  Our  readera  need 
i^ot  be  alatmed  from  the  gMieral  impoit  of  liiese  piepositions  we  ate 
Soing  to  lead  them  m(x>  any  dlsseitation ;  we  shall  despatch  the  whole 
iu  a  very  few  pages,  otfr  aim  being  only  to  indicate  a  few  leading  pre* 
bl«ins,^a  sort  of  kndmarks,  which,  at  the  existing  crisis,  it  may  be 
useful  to  keep  in  mind.  As  we  deem  the  battle  won,  and  seek  not 
victory,  we  shall  submit  our  remarks  in  that  spirit  of  truth,  candour, 
and  fairness,  in  which  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  received. 


A 
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i. — FEOOEESS  or  THE  COWSTITDTIOK  UP  TO  THE  EEFOEM  BILL. 

We  have  long  been  of  an  opinion  that  the  English  constitation  is  the 
result  of  successive  Improvements  advancing  with  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.*  It  is  a  tree  of  slow  but  magnificent  growth,  in 
which  decayed  parts  have  at  intervals  appeared,  and  been  partly  ab- 
scinded, and  new  and  more  perfect  branches  engrafted.  Those  who 
entertain  a  different  opinion,  relj,  we  apprehend,  either  on  descriptions 
purely  imaginary,  or  refer  to  a  period  too  remote  for  authentic  intel- 
ligence. The  surest  test  of  the  excellence  of  public  institutions,  and 
the  extent  of  popular  rights,  is  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
executive  government  may  claim  and  exercise  a  transitory  power,  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers,  or  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  emergencies  of  the  moment ;  but  the  administration 
of  justice  is  that  permanent  and  wide-spread  divisions  of  social  ma- 
chinery which  touches  all  the  members  of  society ;  and  accordingly  as 
their  rights  are  respected  or  violated  nnder  it,  we  may  infer  the  general 
existence  or  absence  of  civil  liberty  among  the  people. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  Saxon  era.     We  are  not  accurately  in- 
formed of  ^e  institutions  existing  at  this  remote  period,  but  it  is  certain 
they  were  those  of  a  nation  little  advanced  from  a  state  of  barbarism. 
According  to  Mr.  Turner,  the  laws  ascribed  to  Alfred,  and  so  highly 
extolled,  comprised  the  decalogue  and  the  principal  provisions  in  Mosaic 
legislation  contained  in   the   three   chapters  following  the  decalogue. 
However  applicable  such  a  code  may  have  been  to  the  Jews  and  Judea, 
it  ooald  not  have  been  well  suited  to  a  community  placed  nnder  widely 
different  circumstances.    The  existence  of  the  were  and  the  mund  afford 
farther  testimony  of  the  rude  stete  of  society  among  the  Anglo-Saxons : 
the  former  was  the  legal  value  of  a  man's  Ufe,  which  varied  according  to 
his  rank ;  the  latter  was  the  security  afforded  to  the  safety  of  the  bouse, 
and  like  the  were  varied  with  the  rank  of  the  party.     If  human  life  and 
property  were  thus  made  to  vary  in  value,  it  is  not  surprising  personal 
estimation  varied  in  the  same  way :  thus  the  oath  of  a  twelve  hynd  man 
was  equivalent  to  the  oaths  of  six  churls.    With  such  uncouth  and  par- 
tial judicial  notions,  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo^  may 
be  easily  conceived.     It  was  that  of  mere  personal  slavery.    The  la- 
bouring cla£»ses  were  considered  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  at 
their  absolute  disposal  as  much  as  the  cattle  on  their  Estates.    They 
might  put  them  in  bonds,  whip  them,  brand  them,  yoke  them  in  teams 
like  horses,  or  openly  sell  them  in  the  market  like  any  other  commodity.! 
This  state  of  society  continued  till  long  after  the  Conquest.     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  we  read  that  the  number  of  slaves  exported  to  Ireland 
was  so  great  that  the  market  was  absolutely  over-stocked  7  and  from 
William  I.  to  that  of  John,  scarcely  a  cottage  in  Scotland  but  what  po8« 


*  Macintosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

t  Turner's  History  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxoos,  5th  edit  v.  iit.  p.  91. 
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sessed  an  Eaglish  slave, — the  spoil  of  the  border  wars.*  It  was  only 
in  the  year  1102,  it  was  declared  in  tlie  great  council  of  the  nation, 
held  at  Westminster,  unlawinl  for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly  in  the 
market,  which  before  had  been  the  common  custom  of  the  country. 

The  state  of  society  described  is  obviously  that  existing  at  this  day  in 
(he  islands  of  Dominica  and  Jamaica,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  no  more  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  than  tlie  Negroes  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  must  then  be  quite  indefensible  in  any  one  to  revert 
to  the  times  of  the  Saxons,  or  to  a  period  long  subsequent,  for  models 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  government. 

Let  us  advance  to  the  era  of  Magna  Charta.  The  concessions  ex- 
torted by  the  barons  at  Runnymede  were  concessions  extorted  for  them- 
selves, not  the  people.  But  even  this  indicates  a  prog^ression  in  society. 
Two  orders  at  least  in  the  state  were  recognized,  namely,  the  king  and 
nobility,  and  the  idea  of  prescribing  their  respective  immunities  by  a 
public  law  shows  a  growth  of  intelligence,  and  may  be  deemed,  perhaps, 
the  first  visible  germ  of  the  Constitution. 

From  the  reign  of  king  John,  to  that  of  Charles  I.  the  constitution 
underwent  no  decided  improvement ;  the  powers  of  the  several  parts  of 
which  it  consbted  were  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  were  not  fixed  or 
materially  altered  by  any  public  act.  ^  Great  changes  however  had  taken 
place  among  the  people.  Vassalage  was  entirely  extirpated ;  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  been  introduced  and  flourished;  comforts  and 
luxuries  unknown  to  preceding  ages  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
ranks.  But  what  most  distinguished  this  interval  was  the  growth  of  an 
entirely  new  order  of  vast  power  and  influence  who  claimed  for  the  first 
time  a  share  in  political  government — namely,  the  middle  classes; 
consisting  of  the  smaller  freeholders  and  copyholders  living  in  the  county, 
and  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  retailers  resident  in  cities  and 
towns.  These,  hitherto  unknown  as  an  independent  cast,  had  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  become  influential  enough  to  contest  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  monarch  in  the  legislature — make  war  upon  him— and,  after 
beating  him  and  his  feudal  chivalry  in  open  battle,  consolidate  all  au- 
thority in  themselves.  But  their  day  had  not  yet  come.  They  con- 
quered, but  knew  not  how  to  preserve  their  conquest.  Political  know- 
Mge  was  not  sufficiently  diffused  to  enable  them  to  frame  and  maintain 
a  system  of  government,  greatly  superior  to  that  which  previously  ex- 
isted, and  as  a  consequence,  the  power  of  the  state  fell  back  into  the  hands 
of  its  former  possessors.  The  new  influence,  however,  manifested  in  this 
gi^at  struggle  was  never  lost ;  though  the  political  power  reverted  to  the 
King  and  Aristocracy,  a  vast  influence  was  ever  after  exercised  over  public 
^airs  by  the  middling  classes ;  and  we  consider  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  nothing  more  than  an  open  and  constitutional  recognition  of  that 
authority  in  the  body  of  the  People,  which,  for  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  has  never  ceased  to  be  indirectly,  though  often  inefficiently,  exercised 
over  the  national  government. 

*  Sir  Frederick  Eden's  History  of  the  Poor,  p.  7. 
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In  thin  sketch  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  rise  of  tho  House  of 
Commons.  The  fact  is,  we  consider  the  House  of  Commons  had 
hardly  begun  to  exist  for  any  useful  purpose,  till  a  short  time  anterior 
to  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  commonwealth.  What  was  the  constitution  of 
this  body  previously?  Why,  it  was  an  assemblage  of  persons,  sum- 
moned or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  or  of  the  sheriff,  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  public  treasury,  by  taxing  themselves  and  consti- 
tuents. It  was  not  a  legislattve  assembly,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
any  more — perhaps  not  so  much — than  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  or 
High  Commission.  It  was  a  meeting  of  deputies  to  assess  aids  and 
scutages,  not  to  make  laws.  That  was  a  branch  of  the  royal  authority 
to  be  exercised  by  the  summary  process  of  edict  and  proclamation^  not 
by  mean  burgesses,  the  delegates  of  mushroom  towns,  who  it  is  true 
might  have  money  to  spare  for  princely  extravagance  ~  the  produce  of 
their  industry — but  whom  it  was  assumed  had  not  intellects  sufficiently 
refined  for  the  high  task  of  legislation,  though  they  might  be  great 
adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  felt-hats,  hose,  and  woollen  cloths  I  So  little 
did  the  M.  P.s  of  those  days  value  the  representative  function  that  they 
considered  it  a  task  imposed,  not  an  honour  conferred,  and  actually  re- 
ceived wages  for  the  discharge  of  so  unpleasant  a  duty.*  AH  sorts 
of  evasions  were  practised  to  avoid  sending  representatives  to  parliament ; 
some  boroughs  pleaded  poverty,  others  their  insignificance,  and  the 
honourable  members  were  almost  constrained  by  force  to  appear  at 
Westminster,  Oxford,  or  other  place  of  royal  residence.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  analogous  to  what  takes  place  in  a  city  taken  by  storm. 
The  victorious  genered  calls  together  the  principal  inhabitants,  not  to 
make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  town,  but  to  determine  how  great 
a  sum  they  can  raise  to  save  themselves  from  pillage.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  continued  till  the  advent  of  Hamp- 
den, Fjnkf  Hollis,  Eliot,  and  other  master  minds,  claimed  for  the  third 
estate  a  nobler  and  more  independent  vocation. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  is  an  unvarnished  representation  of  the  constitu- 
tional importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period ;  and  for  its  truth  we  have  only  to  appeal  to  the  recollections  of 
those  who  have  even  cursorily  studied  the  histories  of  Henry  VUI.  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  notions  of  prerogative  entertained  by  the 
princes  of  the  Stuart  race.  The  English  government  for  a  long  period 
was  a  despotism,  occasionally  checked  and  controlled  by  the  clergy  and 
nobility ;  but  though  its  arbitrary  powers  were  oflen  and  bravely  disputed, 
no  permanent  constitutional  barrier  was  erected  against  them,  till  the 
next  groat  era  of  our  history,  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

The  expulsion  <^  the  Stuarts  was  a  great  achievement  in  favour  of 
constitutional  government ;  but  it  left  the  industrious  orders  in  their 
former  state  as  to  the  exercise  of  political  power.  The  limits  of  the 
royal  prerogatives  wero  defined,  and  the  basis  of  public  freedom  declared 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  it  failed  to  confer  the  g^reat  desideratum  of 

*  Allen's  short  llUlury  oi'tlie  Housi*  (if  Commons,  p.  12. 
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the  period — a  system  of  representation  commensurate  with  the  aug- 
mented wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  community.  The  classes  who 
chiefly  profited  by  the  revolution  were  the  Clergy  and  Aristocracy.  The 
reformed  church  was  in  danger  from  the  revival  of  popery ;  the  aristo- 
cracy from  both  popery  and  prerogative  :  the  two  interests  in  jeopardy 
united  for  their  common  security  and  obtained  it.  From  the  despotism 
of  the  monarch  the  people  fell  under  the  despotism  of  an  Oligarchy, 
divided  into  two  factions — equally  corrupt  and  inveterably  hostile  to  each 
other.  Though  their  professions  were  diffprent,  their  practice  was  the 
same,  and  neither  party,  when  circumstances  g^ve  them  an  ascendency, 
parsued  measures  for  the  general  advantage.  Abroad,  the  country  was 
involved  in  unceasing,  unnecessary,  and  expensive  wars ;  while,  at 
home,  public  happiness  was  a  mere  pretext,  the  emoluments  of  adminiv 
stratbn  being  the  end  of  their  policy.  Govarument  became  a  game, 
played  at  by  the  rival  parties ;  the  king  being  the  occasional  umpire, 
and  the  people  the  prise! 

The  chief  reason  which  can  be  assigned,  for  the  people  remaining  so 
long  quiescent  under  such  a  defective  national  administration,  has  been 
the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  result  of  their  own  unpatro- 
oized  energies.  During  two  centuries,  the  career  of  improvement  has 
heen  steady  and  uniform;  each  reig^  closed  with  an  augmentation  of 
wealth  and  knowledge ;  but  in  this  increase  government  had  no  share. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  on  any  period,  under  any  minister,  when  the 
spirit  of  improvement  was  fostered  by  government,  when  men  of 
genius  were  patronized,  or  when  any  anxiety  was  manifested  to  facili* 
tate  the  operations  of  industry,  by  abstaining  from  burdening  it  with 
imposts.  On  the  contrary,  history  exhibits  only  the  virtues  of  the 
people  strugpgling  against  the  vices  of  power, — of  liberty  against  oppres- 
sion,— of  industry  against  the  rapacity  of  taxation, — of  truth  against 
^tablished  error.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  country 
continued  to  flourished  ;  but  its  prosperity  is  not  the  creation  of  a  day 
Qor  a  century ;  it  is  not  to  be  dated  from  the  Revc^ution,  nor  the  reign 
of  George  III.  nor  the  Pitt  system,  nor  any  other  system.  No;  it  is 
to  none  of  these  causes :  the  great  towns  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow,  have  not  emerged  into 
opulence  and  magnificence  under  the  favouring  auspices  of  any  of  these 
dynasties ;  their  growth  may  be  ascribed  to  the  people  themselves, 
^bO)  while  they  had  to  surmount  the  disadvantages  of.  their  own  oou"- 
oition,  had  to  contend  against  the  spirit  of  institutions  hostile  to  im- 
provement. 

How  little  government,  at  any  time,  has  been  identified  with  public 
prosperity  may  be  instanced  in  tliis.  The  worst  period  of  our  hbtory 
^^y  be  reckoned  from  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  expulsion 
of  James  II. ;  it  was  a  period  remarkable  for  the  profligacy  of  the  Court, 
arbitrary  principles,  bigotry,  and  parliamentary  corruption;  yet  Mr. 
Home  observes,  that  the  commerce  and  riches  of  England  never  en- 
creased  so  fast  as  during  that  time.* 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  viil.  p.  329. 
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In  the  period  which  followed  the  ReTolution,  the  policy  of  government 
was  not  more  favourable  to  industry.  It  was  a  shameless  picture  of 
war  and  misrule;  the  King  the  slave  of  &ctton,  the  People  of  fiscal 
extortion,  and  the  mere  profession  of  patriotism  rendered  ridiculous  by 
the  profligacy  of  public  men.  Yet  even  this  vile  system  did  not  repress 
the  energies  of  the  people ;  the  country  flourished,  but  it  flourished  not 
in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  administration^  but  in  spite  of  them. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  paradoxical,  it  demonstrated  no  natural  con- 
nexion between  bad  government  and  national  prosperity;  it  merely 
showed  that  the  seeds  of  improvement  may  be  so  powerful,  that  they 
will  triumph  over  the  most  defective  institutions. 

The  causes  of  public  prosperity  during  the  reign  of  Geoi^  III.  are 
too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out.  On  the  accession  of  that  prince,  the 
country  was  in  the  full  tide  of  wealth  and  glory,  and  his  reign  was  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  impetus  it  had  previously  received.  The  gene- 
ral progress,  no  doubt,  was  greatly  accelerated  by  the  invention  of 
machinery :  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright,  doubling  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  industry,  gave  to  our  manufactures  an  unrivalled  supe- 
riority, which)  in  their  turn,  laid  the  foundation  of  agricultural  prospe- 
rity. In  all  this,  however,  government  did  not  participate:  indeed, 
the  contrast  between  the  struggling  energies  of  industry  and  the  vices  of 
power  was  remarkable  ;  while  the  people  were  acquiring  «;tMtii,  their 
Rulers  were  wasting  without.  It  was  a  singular  contest :  genius  and 
industry  ministering  to  the  calls  of  folly  and  prodigality.  The  result  is 
now  before  us;  and,  af^r  all  our  inventions,  toil,  and  enterprise,  we 
find  ourselves  worse  situated  than  a  century  ago.  Instead  of  exhibit- 
ing an  unexampled  picture  of  real  opulence,  social  enjoyment,  and  gene- 
ral comfort,  we  are  a  woeful  spectacle  of  embarrassment  and  privation. 
The  first  was  the  portion  provided  by  the  Genius  of  the  people,  the  last 
is  the  evil  entailed  by  the  Demon  of  faction  and  misrule. 

Had  government  ever  directed  its  attention  to  the  intellectual  or 
physical  improvement  of  the  people,  how  different  would  have  been  the 
result  Five  things  at  least  might  have  been  expected  from  an 
enlightened  administration : — First,  a  general  system  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  founded,  not  on  any  system  of  religious  ex- 
clusion or  political  injustice,  but  on  social  utility.  Secondly,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  clergy,  independently  of  tithe,  which  is  so  oppressive  on 
agriculture,  and  adapted  only  to  a  different  state  of  society.  Thirdly,  a 
more  simple  and  economical  mode  of  texation,  embracing  an  abolition 
of  such  internal  duties  as,  without  adding  proportionately  to  public 
revenue,  interfere  with  the  operations  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry.  Fourthly,  a  revision  of  the  ciril  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
Lastly,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  rest,  an  extension  of  the  basis 
of  representation,  so  as  to  embrace  the  power,  intellect,  and  property  of 
the  community. 

These  ameliorations  might  have  been  all  quietly  effected  within  the 
last  century.  Instead,  however,  of  government  being  occupied  on  these 
truly  national  objects,  it  has  been  a  mere  arena  for  aristocratical  con- 
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tention,  on  which  these  pseodo-patrioto — these  **  Great  Men,"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  the  Godolphins,  the  Somers,  the  Harleys,  the 
Bolingbrokes,  the  Chathams,  Foxes,  Burkes,  and  Pitts,  have  displayed 
their  selfishness  and  ambition,  their  want  of  real  patriotism,  and  en- 
larged views  of  public  justice  and  happiness. 

We  have  thus  run  through  the  historical  part  of  our  subject,  and 
brought  out  those  propositions  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Constitu- 
tion at  different  epochs ;  it  only  remains  to  show  their  application  to 
the  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform  in  progress  through  the 
Legislature. 

Our  first  inference  is,  that  England  never  had  a  constitution  in  which 
equality  of  civil  rights  and  equal  protection  to  all  interests  were  recog- 
nised ;  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  such  a  model  of  government  in 
any  anterior  period  of  our  history. 

Secondly,  we  infer,  that  in  England,  as  in  most  infant  communities, 
political  power  was  originally  exercised  by  a  single  person,  and  that  it 
was  afterwards  divided  between  the  monarch  and  nobility. 

Thirdly,  that  the  power  of  the  government  continued  to  be  exercised 
by  the  two  estates,  and  almost  to  be  unquestioned  by  any  antagonist 
claim  till  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  when  the  rise  into  importance  of 
the  Middle  Classes  called  for  a  new  partition  of  political  authority ;  that 
these  classes  succeeded  in  wresting  the  government  from  the  king  and 
nobility,  bat  failed  to  retain  it,  and  that  they  also  failed  in  securing  a 
direct  share  in  the  government  in  the  Revolution  of  1688  :  but,  though 
excluded  on  both  these  occasions,  they  have  ever  since  the  great  struggle 
in  the  sixteenth  century  succeeded  in  exercising  an  indirect  influence  on 
national  affairs  by  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence — aided  by  the 
Press,  access  to  the  debates  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  fragment  of  popu- 
lar representation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Fourthly,  we  infer  that  the  period  has  arrived  when  the  productive 
classes  can  no  longer  be  excluded  from  a  direct  share  in  the  constitu- 
tion ;  that  the  indirect  influence  they  have  hitherto  exercised  must  be 
<»nverted  into  an  integral  and  operative  part  of  government ;  and  that 
this  is  really  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Reform  Bill. 

FifUily,  we  infer  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  crisis  when  this  change  is 
wholly  irresistible  : — I.  Because  the  interests  to  be  benefited  and  en- 
franchised by  it  so  greatly  preponderate  over  the  minor  interests  by 
which  it  can  be  opposed.  2.  Because  the  change  is  expedient  as  well 
^  just ;  and  this  is  shown  by  contrasting  the  past  history  of  the  people 
with  the  past  history  of  the  government :  for  while  the  latter  presents  a 
<^ngerie  of  abuse,  incongruities,  and  embarrassments,  the  results  of  the 
partial  interests  it  has  embodied ;  the  former  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  all  their  pursuits,  and  have  only  been  retarded  in  their  progress 
to  social  happiness  by  the  fdly  and  incapacity  of  their  Rulers.  The  con- 
clusion is  manifest;  the  people  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  that 
political  power  for  which  exp^ence  has  proved  them  qualified,  and  the 
Aristocracy  deprived  of  the  irresponsible  authority,  which  they  have 
perverted  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  and  the  detriment  of  the  nation. 
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II.    ADEQUACY     OF     THE     REFORM     BILL     TO    THE    WAKTS    OF    THE 

NATION. 

Two  congiderations  appear  to  have  principally  influenced  Minietert  in 
framing  the  Reform  Bill ;  first,  to  introduce  a  measure  oommensorBte 
with  the  withes  of  sincere  and  rational  reformers ;  and,  seooBcUy,  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  which  should  not  inyolve  greater  changes  in  established 
institutions  than  were  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 
Had  they  introduced  a  measure  less  extensive  Uian  it  is,  it  would  have 
been  unsatisfactory — it  would,  certainly,  have  been  no  resting^piace  ^ 
and  would  have  lefl  the  national  grievance  precisely  in  its  original 
state.  Had  they  introduced  a  measure  more  extensive,  it  would  have 
had  to  encounter  increased  opposition,  which  opposition,  though  it  could 
not  possibly  have  averted  an  efficient  parliamentary  reform,  might  have 
caused  its  postponement,  and,  in  the  intervening  struggle,  involved  us  in 
those  internal  calamities  which  every  well-wisher  to  his  country  is 
anxious  to  avoid. 

With  great  ability  Ministers  have  pursued  a  medium  course ;  if  there  has 
been  any  leaning  contrary  to  popular  expectation  we  candidly  confess  it 
has  been  to  the  democratic  rather  than  the  aristocratic  side,  and  for  this 
bent  the  people  will  know  how  to  be  thankful.  By  the  extinction  of  the 
nomination  boroughs  they  have,  with  a  bold  and  dexterous  hand,  cut  out 
the  cancer  of  the  Constitution,  and  by  enfranchising  the  great  towns  they 
have  conceded  that  political  controul  to  the  people  which  every  intel- 
ligent community  ought  to  possess  over  the  government  under  which 
they  live,  and  on  whose  administration  their  hi^iness  so  greatly 
depends. 

Judicious  as  we  humbly  conceive  the  Reform  Bill  to  be,  happily  as  it 
has  steered  through  the  middle  passage,  well-adapted  as  it  is  to  the  times 
«->to  the  expectations  it  has  to  satisfy — the  interests  to  reooncile— and  the 
prejudices  to  conciliate  ;  still  it  has  failed  to  give  universal  satisfaction, 
and  is  opposed  by  two  opposite  and  very  different  classes  of  antagonists 
-^by  one  class  who  conceive  the  Bill  concedes  too  muchf  and  by  another 
who  conceive  it  does  not  concede  enough.  We  shall  submit  a  few  ob- 
servations to  each  of  these  denominations,  not  in  the  vain  hope  that  we 
can  add  to  their  previous  knowledge,  but  simply  with  the  view  of  recal- 
ling to  their  recollection  considerations  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  shew 
that  the  apprehensions  of  one  party  and  the  non-expeetations  of  the 
other  are  alike  unfounded,  or  greatly  exaggerated. 

We  shall  first  addivss  ourselves,  as  in  courtesy  bound  to  do»  to  my 
lords  Harrowby,  Whamcliffe,  Wellington,  Winchilsea,  and  those  who 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  the  "  Alarmists  J**  We  may  premise  to 
these  noble  persons,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  an  evil, 
it  is  an  evil  wholly  unavoidable ;  we  have  reached  such  a  crisis  ia 
national  affairs,  that  either  the  bill,  or  a  measure  equally  effective  with 
the  bill,  mu8t  ncreKsarily  be  passed,  and  that,  therefore,  it  behoves 
them  to  submit  to  it,  as  one  of  these  dispensations  of  Providence  to 
which  we  must  be  resigned,  however  painful  to  be  borne.     It  is  true 
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they  maj  flatter  themselves  a  measure  less  perilous  would  have  done ; 
in  this  we  can  assure  them  they  are  mistaken ;  not  an  atom  less  than 
the  bill  gires  woald  have  satisfied  us,  neither  would  it  have  satisfied  that 
numerous  and  influential  class  with  which  we  conceive  we  hold  com- 
moaity  of  interest  and  sentiment. 

But  the  great  spectre  which  haunts  the  imaginations  of  the  Alamusts 
is  that  the  Bill  involves  consequences  of  direful  import,  that  it  is  only  the 
first  of  a  series  of  constitutional  changes,  which  will  follow  in  rapid  sue- 
cession^  and  ultimately  sweep  away  the  Order,  the  Tlirone,  the  Altar,  and 
even  property  itself.  These  are  dreadful  apprehensions,  but  more 
worthy  of  the  dowagers  of  Grosvenor-Square  than  of  statesmen  seated 
in  the  highest  chamber  of  legislation.  What  the  people  of  England 
require  ia  not  alteration  in  the  frame  of  the  oonatitution,  nor  in  its  con- 
stituent parts.  All  they  require  is  to  live  under  cheap  and  enlightened 
institutions — institutions  which  shall  preserve  them  from  unnecessary 
'Wars — institutions  which  shall  not  take  more  from  the  produce  of  indus- 
try, neither  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  nor  of  law,  nor  of  civil 
government,  than  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  administration  of  public 
sfiaira — institutions  which  shall  purge  ofl"  the  foul  opprobrium  of  men 
^ming  honour  and  worship  from  their  fellow  citi2ens,  though  holding 
lacrative  oflices  without  employment,  and  pensions  without  desert — ^in- 
Btitutions  which  shall  not  be  supported  by  the  offerings  of  Want,  but  the 
redundancies  of  the  rich --institutions,  in  short,  that  shall  assimilate 
with  the  altered  mind  and  altered  circumstances  of  the  community.  It 
is  not  the  form  of  the  government  the  people  wish  changed,  but  its 
better  administration ;  and  what  is  there  in  this^  we  ask,  that  any  just  or 
wise  man  need  to  dread  or  protest  against  ? 

The  apprehension  of  indefinite  change  is  unwarranted  by  all  pre- 
rious  experience.  The  country  has  been  constantly  undergoing  great 
changes  without  altering  the  status  of  the  Aristocracy.  The  Reforma- 
tion was  a  great  change,  but  when  made  it  stopt,  ami  did  not  subvert 
the  Peerage.  The  rise  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  great  change  ; 
so  were  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second — the  revohition  of  1688 — the  Septennial  Act — the  Scotch  and 
Irish  unions-^the  publication  of  the  debates — ^the  Catholic  relief  act — 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies — the  rise  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  East-India  Company:  all  these  were  great  changes,  but  the  Order 
boflfetted  through  these  storms,  and  not  only  outlived  them,  but,  posi- 
^vely,  attained  a  higher,  more  palmy,  and  unviable  state  of  existence 
than  befbre.  The  English  government  has  been  a  perpetual  menstruum 
of  changes.  The  king,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  section,  at  first 
sngrossed  all  political  autliority  ;  he  af^rwards  shared  it  with  the  clergy 
— next  with  the  nobility — next  with  the  House  of  Commons — next,  in- 
directly, with  the  middle  classes — ^and,  ultimately,  perhaps,  he  may  share 
it  with  the  labouring  classes,  when  circumstances  render  them  sufficiently 
independent  and  intelligent  for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  it ;  and  this 
last  we  deem  the  utmost  subdivision  and  diffusion  of  political  power. 
In  all  this  efflux  there  is  nothing  alarming ;  it  has  been  the  work  of 
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two  thousand  yean,  and  is  the  natural  progress  of  events  which  it  is 
Tain  to  try  to  Btop.  As  classes  rise  in  wealth  and  intelligence  tkey 
most  necessarily  be  incorporated  in  the  government.  There  is  no  help 
for  it ;  and  it  is  just  to  be  so.  But  because  men  seek  what  is  just 
and  useful,  are  we  to  infer  they  aim  at  something  further  ?  because  they 
seek  the  abolition  of  an  oppressive  and  impolitic  impost,  called  Htkey  is 
it  to  be  inferred,  as  sir  R.  Peel  most  fatuously  insinuated,  they  seek 
the  abolition  of  rent?  The  boundary  n^hich  mostly  limits  the  demands 
of  mankind  is  the  just  and  expedient :  beyond  that,  it  is  agninst  the 
general  feeling  of  human  nature  to  trespass. 

But  it  is  alleged  dangerous  opinions  are  abroad— -opinions  t^enacing 
the  security  of  property  and  all  social  institutions.  There  are  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Robert  Owen,  of  Thomas  Paine,  of  Joseph  Spence,  of  Parson 
Irving,  and  the  «<  Lady  of  the  Rotunda."  This  is  all  true,  and  ''  'tis  a 
a  pity  *tis  true."  But  when  was  it  otherwise?  Men's  minds  have 
buhbleB  in  them  as  *^  the  earth  and  air  have."  In  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth  there  were  the  Levellers  and  Republicans,  there  were 
Fiith  Monarchy  men  and  Millennium  men,  who  thought  the  period 
had  arrived  when  Jesus  was  to  descend  and  reign  a  thousand  years. 
The  fiM:t  is,  we  are  at  the  crisis  of  transition^  we  are  about  to  undergo 
a  great  change ;  and  such  periods  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  the 
very  Carnival  of  conceits,  theories,  and  fancies.  But  does  any  sane 
person  believe  that  the  vast  rational  mass  of  English  society,  set  in  its 
solid  framework  of  a  thousand  years' duration,  can  be  endangered  by 
such  puny  assailants  ?  We  shall  not  utter  another  word  on  the  subject. 
Let  us  have  the  renovated  constitution,  based  on  the  general  interest, 
and  all  the  system- mongers,  who  i%ith  their  new-bom  idea  vainly  think 
to  subvert  a  social  edifice  which,  with  its  habits  and  usages,  is  the  result 
of  ages  of  experience,  will  disappear  with  the  excitement  that  gave  them 
birth,  and  be  no  more  heard  of,  except  for  fire«side  laughter  ;  cer- 
tainly  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  street,  much  less  alluded  to  in  the 
legislature. 

Having  tried  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Alarmists,  we  shall  next  turn  to 
the  honest  portion  of  the  ra  dig als,  who  &ncy  they  will  reap  no  bene- 
fit from  the  Reform  Bill,  by  its  not  including  Universal  Suffrage,  or  a 
scheme  of  suffrage  co-extensive  with  taxation,  which  last,  we  believe, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  M.P.  for  Preston,  and  which  in  this  land  of  im- 
posts would  give  the  franchise  to  every  person  who  eats  and  drinks, 
whether  male  or  female,  child  or  adult. 

Before  alluding,  however,  to  the  Bill,  let  us  advert  to  the  general 
principles  that  ought  to  govern  the  elective  qualification  about  which 
extremely  vague  notions  are  entertained.  It  is  a  question  of  time  and 
place,  and  circumstance,  not  of  theory.  A  right  of  suffrage  adapted 
to  France  or  the  United  States  may  be  unsuited  to  England.  In  no 
country  is  the  franchise  exercised  without  some  condition  being  an- 
nexed. In  America  die  slave-population,  which  forms  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  is  entirely  excluded ;  and,  if  we  recollect  Mr. 
Cobbett  rightly,  in  none  of  the  States  of  the  Union  is  the  suffrage  ex- 
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niHUSCoinpttaied  with  residence  or  other  qualification  in  the 
elector.  Were  it  cytherwise,  it  would  not  be  a  conclnmve  argnment  for 
the  adofitioii  of  a  similar  scheme  of  representation  in  the  United  King- 
dom. In  the  cheap  and  universal  circulation  of  newspapers — ^in  the 
independent  eirciunstances  of  the  indnstrions — ^and  in  the  absence  of 
that  mass  of  Tagrancjt  poverty,  and  destitution,  which  is  found  among 
ooneives,  the  Americans  possess  advantages  for  the  exercise  of  political 
pmrer  which  anbappilj  do  not  exist  in  England. 

Take   another   illustration  of  the  elective  qualification,  in    which 
a  higher  standard  of  8u£frage  would  be  sufficiently  protective  of  the 
people  than   would  be    adequate  to  die  same    purpose  in  England. 
In  France,   the  number  of  electors  amount  to  250,000  ;  hut  the  elec- 
tors who    retamed    the  Chamber    of  Deputies  of  1830,  which  so 
nobly  withstood  the  encroachments  of  the   Bourbons,  did  not  exceed 
85,000.     In  England,  the  number  of  electors  who  actually  voted  in 
the  general  election  of  1830,  has  been  estunated  at  87,000,  which 
exceeds  the  nomber  of  electors  in  France  under  the  old  system :  but 
mark  the    difference  in   the  two  systems   of  representation.     What 
class,  intereet,  or  section  of  society  do  the  English  electors  represent  ? 
None,  not  a  single  social  element,  either  of  numbers,  intelligence,  or 
property.       Omitting  county   freeholders  and   metropolitan   electors, 
THREE*  FOURTHS  of  the  remaining  body  of  the  electors  of  England  are  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  the  lowest  state  of  indigence,  non- resident,  and 
the  hirding  tools  of  die  candidates.     Contrast  these  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  French  constitnency  exercise  their  suffrages.     First, 
the  ballot  exciudes  corruption  and  intimidatioa ;  and  every  elector,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  may  be  supposed  to  vote  for  the  man  best 
qualified  to  advance  the  general  interests :  he  can  have  no  other  motive ; 
his  only  grounds  for  preferring  one  person  to  another  must  be  public^ 
not  personal  to  himself,  like  those  of  the  English  elector.     Secondly, 
the  French  electors  comprise  nearly  the  entire  proprietary  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  community ;  they  consist  of  householders,  retailers,  shop- 
keepera,  and  of  the  classes  more  opulent  than  these :  hence  ^y  embody, 
either  directly,  or  through  dependence  on  the  working  classes,  the  chief 
mterests  of  the  conmiunity.     These  are  not  the  only  points  of  contrast 
l^etween  the  two  countries :  in  France  there  is  no  richly  endowed  Church 
lUkr  Aristocracy  to  make  head  against ;  there  are  no  interests  like  the 
Bank,  or  the  East-India  company,  or  West-India  planters,  or  brewers, 
<)y  old  chartered  corporations  to  counterpoise.    The  constitution  of  so- 
ciety is  essentially  democratic;   there  is  no  monied  aristocracy,  nor 
landed  interest:  having  no  primogeniture  or  entail  laws,  property  is 
inore  equally  divided.    Hence  it  is,  that  a  much  smaller  body  of  electors 
in  France  would  adequately  represent  and  sustain  the  interests  of  the 
community,  than  would  be  adequate  to  similar  purposes  in  England :  for 
it  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  excellence  of  any  system  of  repre- 
sentation does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  voters,  but  in  the  unbiassed 
^od  intelligent  exercise  of  their  suffrages,  and  in  their  being  sufficiently 
numerons  to  touch  on  and  constitute  a  fair  and  aliquot  proportion  of 
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•vary  Bocial  inteiest.  After  duly  considering  these  points,  the  rssdcr 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  different  results  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  French  chamber  of  depaties  and  the  English  house  of 
commons,  though  both  deiinng  their  origin  from  an  elective  basis  of 
similar  extent,  bat  differently  constituted,  differently  exercised,  and 
with  widely  different  interests  to  contend  against. 

The  examples  fs  have  mentioned  of  America  and  France  nnitt,  we 
apprehend,  demonstrate  that  the  elective  qnidificatton  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  general  law,  hot  most  be  g^emed  by  the  circomstances 
of  communities — the  division  of  property — the  diffusion  of  inteliigence 
— and  the  independent  condition  of  the  people. 

So  far  as  abstract  right  is  concerned,  no  good  reason  can  be  alleged 
why  every  one  should  not  share  in  the  making  of  laws  to  which  he  is 
amenable.  The  person  is  not  less  precious  than  property;  and  laws 
which  affect  the  security  of  the  former  are  certainly  not  less  important 
to  every  individual  than  those  which  affect  the  security  of  the  latter. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  residence,  householdership,  nor  the  payment  of 
taxes,  but  le^  rttponubiUty  which  prescribes  the  strictly  e^joitable 
lisut  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

But  the  admission  of  such  a  principle  is  dearly  incompatible  with  any 
practicable  form  of  government :  it  would  entitle  all,  widi  scarcely  any 
exception,  to  participate  in  legislation,  it  would  embrace  females  as  well 
as  males ;  all  ndaors  would  be  ind«ded,  of  whatever  age,  provided  they 
were  judicially  respoosiUe :  in  short,  none  would  be  disqualified,  except 
the  insane  and  infants  of  so  tender  age,  that  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wsong.  The  introduction  of  such  an  unlimited 
scheme  of  suffrage,  no  one  can  seriously  contemplate.  Still,  if  we  are 
asked,  why  we  would  adopt  any  other  principle  of  exclusion ;  why  dis- 
franchise women  in  preference  to  men,  or  minors  to  majors ;  why  we 
would  allow  a  person  to  vote  at  the  precise  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not 
at  twenty  or  eighteen ;  we  oonHess,  in  answer  to  these  inquiries,  we  can 
only  give  one  reply,  namely,  that  expediency^  not  strict  justice,  dictates 
their  exdusion.  Universal  suffrage  is  as  much  governed  by  expediency 
as  any  other  scheme ;  for  in  this  plan  some  classes  are  excluded,  so  that 
the  difference  is  in  degree  not  in  fM-inciple. 

We  are  thus  compiled  to  resort  to  the  only  principle  by  which  poli- 
tical questions  must  be  invariably  decided.  They  must  be  determined, 
not  on  ai^  abstract  view  of  justice,  but  general  advantage.  It  is  not  by 
reverting  to  rights,  or,  more  oorrecdy,  powers  af^rartaining  to  man  in  a 
natural  state,  that  we  can  ascertain  his  civil  immunities;  we  can  only 
look  to  the  general  good ;  or,  as  Mr.  Bevtham  significantly  terms  it, 
''  the  greatest  happiness  of  dw  greatest  number,  £nr  the  longest  period 
of  time." 

Upon  this  princtpie  we  exclude  minors  from  voting,  because  their 
interests  may  be  presumed  to  be  indentified  with  those  of  their  parents ; 
we  exclude  females  from  voting,  because  their  interests  are  merged  in 
those  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers.  How  much  ftuther 
the  principle  of  exdusion  should  be  carried,  is  a  practical  question  only 
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— mie  of  utility,  not  theory.  Whether  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be 
uoiTerMi,  or  limited  to  householders,  or  to  rent-oayers  of  £10  or  £20 
a  year,  or  to  those  assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  or  direct  taxes,  is  a  eon- 
sideration  which  must  he  decided  hy  ascertaining  which  would  be  most 
conducive  to  public  happiness.  The  end  of  just  government  is  the 
equitable  and  adequate  protection  of  all  interests ;  and  provided  this  is 
attained,  the  object  for  which  the  suffrage  is  exercised  becomes  amply 
secured.  The  task  of  legislation  is  a  pnrt  of  the  labour  of  society ;  and 
It  is  only  a  clumsily  contrived  social  machinery — approaching  to  the 
organixatioii  of  the  savage  state — if  it  demand  the  participation  and  ex- 
ertion of  every  individual. 

This  we  think  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no  condition  of  suffrage  is  of 
univefsal  application,  and  adapted  to  all  times  and  places.  For  further 
proof  we  may  inquire  what  would  be  the  tendency  of  a  scheme  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  aided  by  the  ballot^  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  wduld, 
evidently,  revive  the  inquisition ;  increase  and  perpetuate  the  domination 
of  the  prieethood ; '  confirm  the  despotisms  of  Don  Miguel  and  Don 
Ferdinand  ;  and  strengthen  all  interests  opposed  to  liberal  ideas,  to  the 
developement  of  internal  resources,  and  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Peninsula.  Universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot  would  operate  in  a 
similar  manner  in  Ireland.  There  the  people  are  so  lamentably  igno- 
rant as  to  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  fanatical  priesthood,  who 
pillage  then  without  mercy,  under  the  pretext  of  saying  masses  for 
the  repose  of  the  dead  !  The  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  nineteenth 
century — to  the  eternal  reproach  of  our  Oligarchical  government-- is  a 
living  type  of  the  state  of  England  anterior  to  the  Reformation.  And 
what,  we  aiik,  woukl  universal  suffrage  have  done  for  us  at  that  era? 
Would  it  have  broken  the  power  of  the  monks,  or  of  the  feudal  barons  ? 
Certainly  not ;  it  would  have  perpetuated  vassalage ;  and  had  such  a 
regime  continued,  the  body  of  the  people  would  have  been  in  no  better 
ocmdition  at  this  day  than  that  of  the  barbarians  of  Russia,  who,  like 
droves  of  cattle,  have  trodden  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  heroic  Poles. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general  tendency  of  Universal  Suffrage, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  its  practicability.  In  the 
existing  state  of  opinion  it  would  be  wholly  unattainable  by  peaceable 
fMans ;  nothing  but  absolute  force,  nothing  short  of  a  convulsive  move- 
ment, subversive  of  every  thing,  would  accomplish  it;  and  then 
it  would  not  subsist  a  twelvemonth  without  leading  to  Anarchy  and  Des- 
potism. The  middling  classes,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  indisposed 
to  such  a  sweeping  measure ;  but  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
middling*  classes  no  political  reform  can  be  obtained.  In  France  the 
encroachments  of  the  Bourbons  were  resisted,  and  they  were,  finally, 
expelled  from  the  soil  they  had  polluted,  by  the  co-operation  of 'the 
industHons  orders.  It  is  only  by  a  similar  united  effort  that  the  Church 
^d  Aristocracy  of  this  country  can  be  successfully  resisted.  What 
was  it  that  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  Reformers  abortive  in  1817  and 
1818?  Upwards  of  %  million  and  a  half  of  petitioners  prayed  for 
IMrliamentary  reform ,  yet  this  numerical  array  was  powerless  of  effect, 
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mnd  disappeared  like  water  on  a  sandy  bed.  The  cause  of  this  memo- 
rable failure  may  be  readily  found  in  the  fact  that  the  people  were  not 
seconded  by  any  portion  of  the  proprietary ;  the  consequences  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  had  not  penetrated  deep  enough  into  the  substance  of 
society :  the  case  is  now  altered,  and  it  is  because  it  is  altered  that  the 
Boroughmongers  are  disposed  to  concession.  But  though  the  middling 
classes  sre  as  fully  bent  on  parliamentary  reform  as  any  other  section  of 
society,  it  is  such  a  reform  as  would  restore,  not  destroy. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  beg  to  inquire  whether  by  universal 
suffrage  it  is  meant  the  floating  population  of  towns  should  be  eligpible  to 
vote  ?  Vag^nts,  Irish  emigrants,  and  persons  of  that  description,  for 
instance.  We  apprehend  the  idea  has  not  been  sufficiently  analyzed ;  if 
it  had,  we  feel  convinced  a  scheme  so  indefinite  could  have  few  advocates, 
except  among  such  mock  reformers  as  Harlequin  Sheridan,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  advocate  of  universal  suffrage,  because  he  deemed  it 
utterly  unattainable,  and  an  excellent  device  for  creating  divisions,  by 
which  every  plan  of  public  improvement  might  be  ridiculed  and  frustrated. 
Our  reasons  for  preferring  a  more  limited  scheme  of  suffrage  are  prac- 
tical ;  they  are  that  such  limitation  renders  reform  attainable,  wlule  a 
more  indefinite  scheme  defeats  it;  and  the  fiict  of  keeping  house  of  a 
certain  rental,  though  it  confers  no  natural  right,  indicates  a  class  of 
persons  settled  in  life,  of  mature  age  and  fixed  abode,  and  that  such 
qualification  is  adequate  to  the  protection  of  all  interests^  conciliates 
Uie  timid,  and  preserves  the  suffrage  itself  from  deg^radation.  Lastly, 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  persons  are  not  excluded  from  the  suffrage 
on  the  ground  of  right,  on  the  pretext  that  they  have  no  stake,  no 
interest  in  the  country ;  but  simply  because  the  exercise  of  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  themselves  and  the  community,  and  as  useless  as  two 
persons  holding  a  pen  in  place  of  one. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  universal  suffrage,  let  us  come  to  the  positive 
benefits  likely  to  result  to  the  people  from  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  premise  we  do  not  anticipate  from  it  the  extirpation  of  all 
social  evib;  it  will  not  avert  the  calamities,  unhappily  so  frequent^  of 
commercial  vicissitudes  and  unemployed  industry  and  capital;  these, 
and  other  difficulties  in  our  internal  state,  the  best  of  governments  can 
only  mitigate  when  aided  by  the  co-operative  intelligence  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  though  it  will  not  bring  down  the  golden  age,  it  will  accom- 
plish the  main  object  Reformers  have  been  anxious  to  attain. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  extinction  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  a 
mass  of  legislative  power  is  at  once  transferred  from  the  Aristocracy  to 
the  people.  This  is  a  positive  gain,  without  any  countervailing  loss. 
Not  a  particle  of  democracy  previously  existing  in  the  Constitution  is 
extinguished  by  the  Bill.  As  before  observed,  three -fourths  of  the 
voters  under  the  old  system  (leaving  out  the  Counties  and  Metropolis) 
were  of  the  working  classes;  they  will  continue  voters  under  the  new, 
and  less  exposed  to  bribery  and  intimidation.  Tlius  there  b  an  addition 
without  subtraction  from  popular  power. 

An  entirely  new  influence  will  be  thrown  into  parliament — an  influence 
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emanating  from  the  people  and  identi6ed  with  the  people  in  interest, 
sentiment,  and  opinion.  This  influence  will  not  be  measured  by  the 
additional  niiniber  of  members  returned  for  the  metropolis  and  enfran- 
chised towns,  but  by  the  masses  of  population  they  will  represent  and 
of  which  they  will  be  the  organs  and  representatives.  The  ten-pound 
qualification  is  not  an  uniform  qualification ;  it  is  one  thing  in  London 
and  another  in  the  country ;  but  both  in  London  and  the  country  it 
includes  the  working  classes,  or  those  chiefly  dependent  on  the  working 
classes.  On  whom  are  the  Middle  Orders,  the  class  of  shopkeepers,  the 
butchers,  bakers,  hatters,  grocers,  inn-keepers,  and  alehouse-keepers 
chiefly  dependent?  Why,  on  the  working  people,  to  be  snre.  Their 
profits  accrue  more  from  wages  than  rents  or  tithe,  or  any  other  source 
of  income.  Whatever  tends  to  lessen  wages  will  lessen  their  gains; 
whatever  tends  to  impair  the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  operative, 
will  impair  their  own.  They  will,  in  consequence,  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  under  an  influence  favourable  to  the  poor,  not  to  the  rich. 

The  ten-pound  qualification  has  been  adopted  not  as  a  test  of  property, 
but  of  fitness  for  the  elective  function.  The  object  sought  was  not  to 
create  a  class  of  voters  representing  the  wealth  of  the  community,  but 
its  virtues,  intelligence,  and  public  spirit.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  do  in  this  case  as  is  done  in  schools  and  colleges — 
go  through  the  country  and  submit  every  individual  to  personal  exami- 
nation. Some  external  sign — some  general  rule  must  be  adopted;  the 
ten-pound  qualification  is  one;  it  is  not  the  best  perhaps;  it  is  not 
infallible;  it  neither  demonstrates  invariably  moral  or  intellectual  fitness; 
but  it  shews,  at  least,  the  elector  is  not  a  minor,  nor  a  beggar,  nor  a 
▼agranU 

That  it  is  not  ti  property 'qualification  may  be  instanced  in  this.     In 
England  there  are  thousands  of  persons  ineligible  to  the  proposed  fran- 
chise, though  in  possession  of  millions  of  income — incomes  derived  from 
the  funds,  from  colonial  property,  from  the  copyrights  of  books,  from 
government  annuities,  from  professions,  trades,  and  other  sources ;  many 
of  these  are  persons  in  opulent  circumstances ;  they  are  a  class  of  people 
whom  it  might  have  been  thought  the  Government  would  have  been  desirous 
to  attach  to  its  interest  by  granting  them  the  8u£Frage:  yet  a  great  portion 
of  them,  not  being  occupiers  of  houses,  from  dislike  to  the  trouble  of 
housekeeping  or  other  motive,  will  be  totally  without  political  power 
in  the  State;  they  will  have  no  share  in  making  militia  laws,  nor  laws 
of  any  other  description,  though  bound  to  obey  them ;  they  will  be  as 
▼oid  of  political  rights  as  the  man  who  has  not  a  sixpence,  nor  a  rag 
to  cover  him,  nor  a  shed  wherein  to  lay  his  head.     If  ihe  new  qualifica- 
tion be  unjust,  it  is,  at  least,  impartially  so;  it  does  not  strike  one  class 
and  leave  anoUier  unscotched;  it  does  not  exclude  all  the  poor,  and  incor- 
porate all  the  rich :  it  embraces  a  part  of  every  grade  of  society  and 
omits  a  part;  and  in  this,  in  our  opinion,  consists  the  great  excellence 
of  the  scheme ;   for,  by  means  thereof,  not  a  single  interest  is  left 
without  legislative  protection. 

Very  erroneous  notions  are  abroad  as  to  the  greater  popular  power 
the  people  would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the  household  or  universal 
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suffrage  scheme  in  preference  to  the  ten-pound  qualification.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  a  few  from  the  mass  of 
returns  to  parliament^  and  of  which  a  digest  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

Owing  to  the  great  wealth,  intelligence,  and  population,  concentrated 
in  the  metropolis,  the  character  of  the  Reform  Bill  greatly  depends  on 
its  application  to  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  The  capital  comprises 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  England;  it  contains  116,279  qualifying- 
tenements,  while  through  the  whole  kingdom  there  are  only  378,786. 
But  as  few  houses  in  London  are  tenanted  at  a  less  rent  than  £10  a-year, 
the  household  plan  may  be  considered  in  operation  in  this  great  influen- 
tial district  of  the  empire.  In  some  towns,  household  suffrage  and 
universal  suffrage  nearly  coincide.  Thus,  in  Bishop  s  Castle  there  are 
of  household  votes  344,  of  universal  suffrage  votes  345.  This  is  a 
small  borough;  but  take  some  of  the  large  ones,  Southwark  for  instance, 
with  a  population  of  77,799;  here  the  household  voters  are  13,187, 
the  universal  suffrage  voters  15,559.  In  Hull  are  5,350  household, 
and  6,591  universal  suffrage  electors;  in  Ipswich  the  proportions  are 
3,412  to  4^090;  King*s  Lynn  2,323  to  2,674;  Knaresborough  976  to 
1,045;  Lancaster  1,803  to  2,028;  Leicester  6,627  to  8,102;  Ludlow 
1,006  to  1,050;  Lichfield  1,151  to  1,126;  Norwich  11,031  to  12,2ia 
It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed;  other  and  as  striking  examples  of  coinci- 
dence will  be  tbund  on  reference  to  our  Tables.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  important.  Universal  suffrage  is  not  a  bugbear  to  excite  alarm; 
nor  is  it  of  such  general  concernment  as  to  be  worth  contending  for  by 
thepeople. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the  constituency  to  be  created  by 
the  Bill  is  too  limited — that  it  gives  the  suffrage  to  one  man  and  leaves 
ten  without  it.  Look  to  the  Tables,  and  let  facts  speak.  In  Birmingham 
the  proportion  between  the  male  adult  population  in  possession  of  the 
franchise  and  those  without  it  will  be  1  to  3,  in  Greenwich  1  to  2,  ui 
Lambeth  1  to  IJ,  and  in  Mary-le-bone  1  to  L  In  no  case,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  does  the  proportion  exceed  1  to  4. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  the  £10  qualification  is  a  happy  medium. 
Had  it  been  higher  the  elective  basis  would  have  been  too  narrow.  As 
it  is,  it  touches  on  the  different  schemes  of  suffrage  which  have  been 
proposed:  it  embraces  every  class  and  excludes  none.  We  should  object 
to  a  plan  of  representation  which  embodied  only  one  interest,  whatever 
interest  it  might  be;  for  instance,  we  should  object  to  the  constitution 
of  a  House  of  Commons  which  represented  only  the  working  classes  or 
the  middle  classes,  just  as  much  as  we  object  to  the  constitution  of  that 
which  exists,  because  it  represents  only  the  interests  of  the  Aristocracy. 

III.— PRACTICAL   RESULTS    OF    A    REFORMED   HOUSE  OF    COMM0K8. 

Constitutional  changes,  like  the  circulating  medium,  are  valueless  in 
themselves.  They  are  not  the  good  sought,  but  the  instrument  of  its 
production.  A  reformed  parliament  is  the  machinery  which  is  to  extir- 
pate the  abuses  of  our  institutions.    When  it  has  been  obtained  the 
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discusaion  of  forms  of  government,  theories  of  civil  rightB,  and  plans 
of  elective  qualification  will  cease  to  be  of  interest;  the  people  will 
naturally  turn  to  subjects  of  more  direct  benefit — to  the  practical  mea- 
sures by  which  the  condition  of  society  can  be  improved.  Let  us,  then, 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  sort  of  materials  which  will  be  brought  to 
the  new  legislative  manufactory — the  measures  which  will  probably 
engage  the  attention  of  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.  As  this  part 
of  our  task  will  be  little  more  than  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  preceding 
topics  of  our  work,  it  will  appropriately  form  the  concluding  section  of 
our  publication. 

The  first  and  most  important  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Reform 
Bill  will  consist  in  the  substitution  for  the  government  of  an  oligarchy 
with  selfish  and  limited  interests — a  national  government  responsible  tn 
500,000  electors,  every  one  of  whom  has  an  interest  in  domestic  peace, 
order,  and  prosperity. 

For  the  interests  of  the/4?t£;  the  Reform  Bill  would  substitute  the 
interests  of  the  many ;  it  would  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  monopolies, 
and  the  community  no  longer  be  compelled  to  enrich  the  Bank  Proprie- 
tary by  exclusive  privileges;  nor  |»rofit  the  Shipping  Interest  by  the 
consumption  of  the  dear  and  inferior  timber  of  Canada;  nor  the  East- 
India  Company,  by  paying  double  the  price  for  tea  the  consumer  pays 
on  the  Continent;  nor  would  industry  be  impeded  by  corn  laws  which 
are  only  favourable  to  high  rents — of  no  benefit  to  the  farmer — and  only 
tend  to  limit  the  exchange  of  our  manufactures  for  the  produce  of 
America  and  continental  Europe. 

Reform  would  equalize  taxation,  and  the  redundant  incomes  of  the 
great,  not  the  wages  and  profits  of  the  industrious,  be  made  the  chief 
fund  of  fiscal  exaction. 

It  would  remedy  the  glaring  abuses  of  our  judicial  administration, 
^d  render  justice  prompt,  protective,  and  attainable  to  every  individual. 
It  would  reduce  the  public  expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible  scale  y 
abolish  sinecures,  unmerited  pensions,  and  exorbitant  salaries ;  cut  off 
Colonies  that  are  burdensome  to  the  nation,  and  which,  like  useless 
Boards,  Diplomatic  Missions,  and  Consular  Establishments,  have  been 
kept  up  solely  to  provide  lucrative  appointments  for  the  BorpughmongeiB 
and  their  ficunilies. 

It  would  destroy  the  oppressions  of  the  tithe  system,  abolish  the 
monstrous  inequalities  in  ecclesiastical  income,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Working  Clergy,  who  reside  among  their  parishioners,  and  benefit 
them  by  their  example  and  nunistry. 

It  would  reform  the  abuses  of  Corporate  Bodies  and  render  them,  not 
only  the  faithful  trustees  of  the  poor,  but  the  centres  of  local  govern- 
ment, police,  and  judicial  administration. 

It  would  provide  for  the  general  education  of  the  people— their  profit- 
able employment — and  open  new  channels  for  redundant  capitd  and 
industry. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  the  peijuries,  drunkenness,  riots,  and  immo- 
Talities  of  parliamentary  elections. 
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It  would  be  a  guarantee  against  future  liberticide  wan;  if  wars  were 
waged  they  would  be  the  wan  of  the  nation,  not  of  an  Oligarchy;  thej 
would  be  wan  for,  not  against,  the  people. 

Lastly,  it  would  consolidate  the  empire,  uniting  in  the  bonds  of  equal 
righte  and  reciprocal  advantages  England,  Irelimd,  and  Scotland,  and 
render  them  what,  from  superior  wcAlth  and  intelligence,  diey  ought 
to  be,  **  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world  !*'  England  would  recover 
her  rank  among  nations,  and  be  a^ain  the  model  of  constitutional 
governments.  Her  government  would  be  founded  on  Public  Opinion, 
not  on  that  sinister  opinion  fostered  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  public 
money — by  the  abuse  of  collegiate  and  ecclesiastical  endovnnento — by 
the  restraint  of  discussion — but  an  opinion,  the  result  of  impartial  in- 
vestigation and  expanded  views  of  social  happiness. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  which  would  form  the  subjects 
of  deliberation  of  a  reformed  parliament,  and  which,  in  due  course,  it 
would  endeavour  to  accomplish.  That  the  people  can  be  frustrated 
in  the  punuit  of  so  many  national  blessings,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe;  we  cannot  believe  that  from  supineness  or  want  of  union 
among  themselves  they  will  continue  the  serfs  of  the  Boroughmon- 
gen,  who,  for  their  own  emolument,  have  cherished  every  abuse 
in  our  institutions,  and  entailed  on  the  country  all  its  embarrassing 
calamities. 

Our  enemies  are  few  in  number,  but  mighty  in  influence.  Thej  are  an 
united,  active,  and  desperate  band,  exasperated  almost  to  madness  at  being 
kept  for  the  last  fifteen  months  from  their  accustomed  prey.  If  they 
succeed,  they  well  know  all  the  sacrifices  they  make  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  plunder  of  the  people.  But  their  rapacious  hopes  will 
be  baffled.  Corruption  mil  never  triumph  over  true  patriotism — a  mock 
representation  over  one  that  is  real — private  intereste  over  the  public 
Veal — a  mere  faction  over  the  king,  his  ministen,  the  public  press, 
and  the  nation  I  * 

Cheap  government — cheap  bread— cheap  justice — and  industry  un- 
fettered and  productive  will  reward  our  efforts  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Reform  BiUl 


N.B.  Whatever  changes  the  Reform  Bill  may  finally  undergo  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  the  subjoined  **  Statistical  Tables"  will  be 
useful  for  reference;  comprising  as  they  do  the  elements  of  representa- 
tion on  any  proposed  plan,  whether  founded  on  population,  on  rental, 
the  amount  of  taxation,  or  the  household  or  universal  suffrage  scheme. 

TotnesSf  in  No.  IV.,  which  formed  one  of  the  semi-disfranchised 
boroughs,  has  been  removed  in  the  committee  of  the  Lower  House;  but 
as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Bill,  it  has  been  here  retained. 
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STATISTICS    OF    REPRESENTATION. 

No.  I. 

The  Year  of  Electkn,  and  greatest  Namber  of  Freeholden  who  have 
exercised  the  right  of  TOting  in  England  and  Wales  for  County 
Members  since  1811. 

Freeholden  on 
Co«nU€s«  Tear  of  Election.  Oie  Poll  Books. 

Bedford 1826 2546 

Berks 1812 ...^...  1992* 

Bucks 1881  259S 

Cambridge    ........t,..  1830 ,.,.3717 

Chester.     No  polling  for  last  century  in  this  county* 

Cornwall   1831   2762 

Cumberland 1811 J390 

Perby.  No  contest  since  1811. 

Devon    1818 7703 

Dorset    1831  .^...  2961 

Durham... 1820 2712t 

Essex 1830 6317 

Gloucester.  No  contest  since  1811. 

Hereford 1818 3605 

Hertford.  No  contest  since  1811. 

Huntingdon 1826 1884 

Lancaster.     No  contest  in  the  county  since  1811. 

Leicester   ..•••... 1830 5420 

Lincoln 1818 5608 

Monnioiith.  No  contest  since  181  i. 

Norfolk... 1817 7217 

Northumberland 1826 2085 

Nottingham.    No  contest  for  a  century  past. 

Oxfoni  .;.. 1831 2934 

Rutland.  No  contest  since  1811. 

Salop.... 1831   2534 

Somerset    1818 4644 

Stafford 1831 12 

Suffolk 1830 1691t 

Surrey   1826 3743 

Sussex   1820 4440 

Warwick 1820 3122 

Westmoreland 1826 3455 

Anglesey.  No  contest  since  1784. 

Brecon 1818 1641 

Cardigan.  No  contest  for  a  century. 

Denbigh.  No  poll-books  filed. 

Flint.  No  contest 

Glamorganshire 1820 1598 

Montgomery 1831 1005 

Pembroke 1812 8728 

Radnor.  No  contest  since  1811. 


*  The  namber  oC  freeholders  in  this  comity  is  estimated  at  4000. — PwtL  Pap* 
149,  Sess.  1831. 

f  The  election  continued  only  six  days,  and  supposed  half  the  number  of 
freeholders  polled. 

X  The  election  contiaued  only  one  day.    The  namber  polled  in  1790,  when 
the  election  lasted  two  days,  was  4849. 

2r 
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No.  II. 

The  Number  of  Freeholders  in  the  different  CountieB  in  Ireland, 
Registered  up  to  the  Ut  May,  1831 ;  distinguishing  the  dE50,  £30, 
and  £10  Freeholders. 

Coaotics. 

Aiitrun  •  •  a  • 
Armagh  •  • 
Carlow  •  • 
C^ayftn  •  •  •  • 
i^wr6  •  •  •  • 
Cork  .... 
Donegal  .. 
Down  • . .  • 
Dublin  •  • 
Fermanagh 
Oalway  •  • 
Kerry  • .  •  • 
Kildare  • . 
Kilkenny.  • 

KlDg^S  •  •  •  • 

Leitrim  •• 
Limerick .  • 


Longford.. 
Louth  .... 
Mayo   •  •  •  • 
Meath  .... 
Monaghan 
Queen's  .. 
RosoonuDon 
Sligo    •••• 
Tipperary 
Tyrone     .. 
Waterford 
Weatmeath 
Wexford  •  • 
Wicklow.. 


Number  of 
769  .... 

Number  of 

..     806   .... 
..     931   ...< 
..       07   ... 
..     844  .... 
..     90S  ... 
..     469  ... 
..       09  ... 
..     888  ... 
..     406  ... 
..     961   ... 

.  .         3W     .  a  •  1 

..     866   .... 
..     199  ... 

a •       708    • » . 

. •     909   ... 
••     181  ... 
..  1196  ... 
..     916  ... 
••       86  ... 
..     118  ... 
..     846  ... 
..     160  ... 
..     964  ... 
..     188  ... 
,.     867  ... 
..     816  ... 
..     411   ... 
..     816  ... 
..     476  ... 
..     168  ... 
..     898  ... 
..     199  ... 

Number  of 

4fl0. 

,••   1906  ... 

Total 
Number. 
•••  9443 

906   ..i. 

...  1087  ... 

...  1618 

891   .... 

. .k     108  ... 

...     611 

469  .... 

..«     781   ... 

...  1687 

670  .... 

...     980  ... 

A   *  a       lS09 

9980  .... 

.••     447  ... 

....  8170 

811  .... 

887  .... 

...  1009  ... 

...  8197 

1998  .... 

1 . •     100  . . I 

•••  1898 

978  .... 

•••     090  ... 

...  1444 

...  1819  ... 

>...  8008 

689  .... 

. ..     178  ... 

...  1166 

689  .... 

. ..     100  ... 

767   *... 

...     888  ... 

>...  1048 

788  .... 

...     616  ... 

...  1808 

886  .... 

...     664  .*. 

...  1071 

1418  .... 

...  1860  ... 

....  8013 

t488  .... 

»  A    *           090       a   tt   i 

..••  1689 

904  .... 

...     468  .. 

. .  •  •     769 

QgUL 

...     860  ... 

...     788 

683   .... 

. ••     886  ..• 

...  1964 

764  .... 

...     809  ... 

...   1946 

464  .... 

. ..     046  ... 

...  1664 

041   .... 

...     808  .c. 

...   1427 

t    466  .... 

...     470  ... 

...  1905 

800  .... 

...     900  ... 

...  1018 

9015  .... 
966  .... 

...     476     .. 
..-.     701  ... 

• • a     9901 

...   1289 

468  •••• 

■  ■  •        4fln     ■  ■  ■ 

...  1499 

806  ••.• 

...     866  ... 

...     994 

661   .... 

...     607  ... 

...  1686 

814  .... 

...     618  ... 

...     949 

No.  Ill, 

Population,   Electors,   &c.  of  the  Fifty-six  Boroughs  totally  dis- 
franchised, forming.  Schedule  A  of  the  R^rm  Bill. 


BorougliJ.         ,^,, 

Houto,    Rcaidcmt 
1881.      Electors. 

Aldboroogh      9475  .. 

968  ..     147 

Aldebnrgh        1638  •• 

968  ..       67 

Amenhaift       9616  . . 

4M  ..       79 

Appleby     ..     1850  .. 

145   ..  

Bedwin,  Gt..    9191  .. 

196  .«     190  . 

Berealston..    .. 

Aiihiip'i  Cast.  1799  . 4 

844  ..     183  . 

Bleehingley.    1903  .. 

86  ..         6  . 

Boiuet        Houc^       AMnucd  Sl«ctori 

ofcrjfflO.     OTCfjew.    TuuM,  1890.  UnLSof- 

80  ..       10  ..         574  ..      4M 

997  ..      S«T 
800  ••      061 

487  .«     tri 

697  ..      4M 
8  .,      37« 

4  ..      ail  •«    ^'^ 
1  ..      aoo^..    ^ 


81  ..  7 

..       MS  ..  7 

. .         65  . .  6 

•  a                     j|  «  a  •"•" 

•  .                     1  ..  —^ 


BOROUGHS  DUrEANCHISXD   BY  THB  EBVORM  BILL.   6U 


^^ 


p^^  «^        ^polmtloa,  HouMi,    RtsMmt  Hoomi  Hooms  AHesicd    EUcton 

»««>•»••           t83l.  1891.      Btacton.  •ver^ia  overje90.  Taxes.  IB30.Ual.Sur. 

Boroagkbridge  950  ••  158  ..       70  ..  18  ..  4  ..  S68. ..  100 

BoMiney     ••      1000  ..  1(2  ••       16  •«  1  ••  — r*  ••  46  .•  201 

BnK^kley    ••     2107  .«  M4  ..       »t  ..  26  •»  .1  .«  802  *•  421 

Bmmber     ••         07  ••  05  •«  — ^  ••  -« —  ••  — -^  *•  16  ««  12 

Callin|(toii .  •     1388  ..  212  ..     160  ..  02  ..  ••  221  ••  277 

Cmmellbid..      1060  ..  110  ••      26  ..  14  ..  1  ..  127  ..  271 

Castle  Ristei^    688  ..       Ill  ..  •.  2  «•  2  ••  127  ..  177 

C«rfe  Castle        060  ••  166  ..  —  ••  11  ..  2  ..  104  ••  lltt 

BowDton    ..     0061  •«  582  ..       86  ..  94  «•  >  ..  061  »•  fOfi 

Banwich    «.       202  ..  88  ••       26  ..  2  ..  1  ••  75  ..  46 

Fowey     ••«•     1767  ..  010  ..     276  ..  46  ••  6  «•  270  ••  860 

Oatton     ..«•       146  ..  20  ..        6  «.  6  ««  4  ..  206  ..  20 

6riD8tMd,R.     0064  ..  444  ..        0  ..  42  «.  8  ..  860  ..  679 

Hasleni«re.«       840  ..       124  ..  ..  16  ••  4  ».  360  ..  169 

Hcdon     ....     1080  ••  182  •.     001  ..  44  ..  8  ..  270  ••  216 

Heytesbury  .     1413  ..        26  ..  ••  21  ..  7  *.  006  *.  282 

Higha]iiFerraT8g66  ..       154  ••  ..  6  •• ••  108  ••  120 

Hindon  .•••      021  ..       163  ..  •  •«  11  «•  1  ..  100  •«  184 

Ilchester....       976  ..  165  ••     181  ..  12  ..  3  ••  145  ..  196 

Looe,  West.      503  ..  107  ..       34  .«  8  ..  1  ..  63  ..  110 

Looe,  East.      866..  142..       40  *«  20  ••  1..  92..  170 

I<mtwithlel  .     1074  ..  206  ..       28  ..  87  ..  15  *.  344  .•  214 

Irfidgerahall.      636  ..       116  ..  ••  4  ..  1  «.  122  ..  107 

MflboraePart  2072  «.  302  ..     160  ..  11  ..  1  ..  210  .,  414 

Minehead..       1494  ..  265  ..    261  ..  86  ..  8  ..  316  ••  906 

Newport,  C.      1084  <.  180  ..       81  ..  8  ..  -^  ..  116  ••  216 

Newtown, I.  W.  68  «.  14  ..      26  ..     ..  ^  ..  -^—  ..  10 

Newtoa»I«.  .    2137  .«  275  ••       52  ..  10  ..  2  ..  151  •«  427 

Okehampton     2056  ..  013  ..      OS  ..  42  ..  7  ..  383  ..  411 

Orford    ....     1302  ..  217  ..  —  ..  20  ..  1   ..  144  ..  260 

Plympton  ..       804  ..  128  ..       24  ..  39  ..  12  ..  814  ••  160 

QQeenboiDQgh    786  ..  176  ••     300  ..  11  ..  6  ..  82  ..  167 

KotnDey,New    378  ..  165  ..       16  ..  24  ..  1  ..  862  ..  76 

StGermains    2586  ..  99  ..       80  ••  16  ..  1  ..  341  ..  697 

StMawes..      459  ..       101  ..  ..  9  ..  —  ..  81  ..  91 

St.  Michael.        97  ..  24  ..  — »  ..  1  ..  —  ..  34  ..  19 

Saltash  ....    0002  ..      234  ..  ..  134  ..  2  ..  126  ..  61S 

Sanim,  Old..   12  •.    2  «. ••  7  ..  9  ..  12  ..  2 

Seaford  ....  1098  ..  217  ..  124  ..  06  ..  6  ..  816  ..  219 

Sleyning  ..  1486  ,.   127  ..  ^  ..  18  ..  5  ..  809  ..  287 

Stockbridge.   851  ..  184  ..  188  ..  81  ..  6  ..  292  ..  170 

"l^goar....  1127  ..  188  ..  238  ..  11  .,  8  ..  110  ..  226 

Weadorer..  2006  ..  U8  ..  117'..  14  ..  ^  ..  272  ..  401 

Weobly  ....   819  ..  118  ..  — -  ..  6  ..  1  ..  281  4.  168 

Wkitcbarch.  1678  ..   268  ..  '  ..  21  ..  2  ..  842  ..  334 

Wiachelsea.   772  ..  187  .«    6  ..  18  ..  6  ..  217  ..  154 

M^eettoir Has.  1896  ..  879  ..  300  ..  86  ..  5  ..  821  ..  870 

Yannoath, I.W. 586  ..  97  ..    9  ..  14  ..  4  ..  172  ..  177 


No.  IV. 

P^opulatioti,  Electoio,  &c  of  the  Thirty  Boroaglie  of  which  the 
ttepresentativeo  hare  been  redaced  to  One,  forming  Schedule  B  of 
the  Reform  Bill. 

Araadel....    2803  .*  *   472  ..     463  ..      200  .. 
AskbuitSD*.     4166  .«       341  ..  •»  ..         64  .. 


33  ..         877  .. 

660 

11   ..        413  .. 

833 

2  r2 

612 


STATISTICS   OF   BSPRBSBNTATION. 


Boroosh..    •^'i^' 

HouMt,      BctlOeDt     ROOM*        Hoota          AMoed    Hfcton 
iMi.         Elector*,  over  iff  10.     orerjtftt).    T»x»,  i«50.  DbI.  Suf. 

CUBO  •••••• 

4795  .. 

401  .. 

18  .. 

208  .. 

46  .. 

1581  ..       069 

ChrUtdiQfch 

1699  .. 

980  .. 

20  .. 

800  .. 

18  .. 

657  ..       S19 

CUtheioe   .. 

6212  ,. 

660  .. 

7  .. 

00  .. 

19  .. 

406  ..     i042 

Dartmondi.  • 

4697  .. 

007  .. 

100  .. 

284  .. 

48  •• 

666  ..       919 

Droitwkh  •  • 

2487  .. 

474  .. 

4  .. 

09  •• 

19  .. 

519  ..       497 

Eye 

2318  .. 

840  .. 

129  .. 

29  .. 

6  .. 

411   ..       46S 

Orimsbys**  • 

4226  .. 

784  .. 

894  .. 

94  .. 

8  .« 

461  ..       845 

Helstoa  • . .  • 

8298  .. 

400  .. 

62  .. 

284  .. 

20  .. 

888  ..       658 

Honham  •• 

5106  .. 

288  •• 

78  .. 

23  .. 

106   .. 

1209  ..     1021 

Hythe 

2287  .. 

487  .. 

80  .. 

77  ., 

20  .. 

640  ..       457 

LauBcettoD.. 

2281  .. 

268  .. 

14  .. 

170  .. 

17  .. 

587  ..       446 

laskeard    . . 

2858  .. 

414  .. 

24  .. 

285  .. 

10  .. 

542  ..       570 

Lyme  Regis. 

2021  •• 

401  .. 

25  .. 

270  .. 

20  •  • 

852  ..       524 

Malmesbury. 

2786  .. 

275  .. 

18 

158  •• 

0  .. 

888  ..       657 

1478  .. 

284  .. 

20  .. 

65  .. 

28  .. 

802  ..       296 

Morpetii  •• 

5150  .. 

478  .. 

240  .. 

162  .. 

81  .. 

946  ..     1081 

Northalltn. 

5118  .. 

587  .. 

107  .. 

80  .. 

1128  ..     1028 

Petenfield.. 

1428  .. 

202  ■  • 

66  .. 

64  .. 

12  .. 

518  ..       284 

Reigate  .... 

8897  .. 

"217  .. 

8  .. 

78  .. 

11  .. 

602  ..       679 

Rye 

8716  .. 

574  «. 

50  .• 

95   •  • 

28  •• 

816  ..       748 

Shafteabury . 

8061  .. 

540  .. 

859  .. 

158  .. 

7  .. 

528  ..       612 

Stlres  •••• 

4770  .. 

772  .. 

496  .. 

20  •  • 

887  ..     

Think    .  •  •  • 

2885  .. 

691  .. 

6  .. 

110  .. 

16  .. 

606  ••       567 

XotoeM  •  • « • 

8442  .. 

856  .. 

40  .. 

247  .. 

88  .. 

1088  .»       688 

Wareham  .. 

2825  .. 

417  .. 

20  .. 

58  .. 

6  .. 

500  ..       465 

Westbory  .. 

7824  .. 

818  •• 

996   ..     1464 

WUtOB    .... 

1997  .. 

299  .. 

20  .. 

150  .. 

14  .. 

492  ..       899 

Woodstoek,. 

1820  .. 

268  .. 

146  .. 

90  •  • 

28  .. 

487  ..       261 

No.  V. 

Boroogfas  not  inclndod  either  in  Schedule  A  or  B,  and  to  continue  to 

retom  two  Members  to  Parliament. 


Abingdon  •• 

5622 

1114 

258  .. 

148 

89 

1865 

«• 

1124 

Andoyer..,. 

4748 

810 

24  .. 

207 

94 

1704 

•  • 

949 

Aylesbury .  • 

4450 

880 

1600  .. 

120 

21 

1220 

•  • 

890 

Banbory.... 

5006 

701 

16  .. 

169 

62 

1305 

•  • 

1181 

Barnstaple.  • 

6840 

805 

731  ,. 

844 

88 

1455 

■  • 

1368 

Bath 

88063 

5494 

29  .. 

1243 

1062 

16885 

•  a 

7812 

Bedford  •  •  •  • 

6959 

1104 

914  .. 

209 

43 

2047 

•  • 

1391 

Berwick  •••« 

8920 

1061 

527  .. 

415 

185 

2130 

•  • 

1784 

Bereriey   •  • 

7482 

1518 

870  .. 

828 

130 

3000 

«  • 

1486 

Bewdley    •  • 

4003 

918 

24  .. 

121 

22 

925 

•  • 

800 

Bodmin  •  •  •  • 

8875 

467 

87  .. 

178 

00 

984 

•  • 

675 

Boston   •••• 

11240 

2231 

508  .. 

440 

210 

2958 

•  • 

2248 

Bridgenorth. 

5298 

1021 

986  .. 

220 

78 

1808 

•  • 

1059 

Bridgewater 

7807 

1110 

460  .. 

462 

216 

2711 

•  • 

1661 

Bridport    • « 

4242 

604 

260  .. 

838 

348 

762 

•  • 

848 

Bristol   .... 

59034 

8451 

6188  .. 

5022 

2719 

83641 

•  • 

11806 

Bnckingliam 

8610 

287 

18  .. 

76 

8 

842 

•  • 

728 

BoiyStEdin. 

11486 

1900 

37  .. 

585 

262 

4994 

•  • 

2287 

Cambridge  . 

20917 

2682 

130  •• 

1106 

614 

7751 

«  • 

4183 

BOROTTOHS   MOT   DISFBAHCHISBD  BY   THE   BILL. 


613 


Boroashs. 

Populatioo, 

Houset, 

Resident 

Hoiuet 

HouMt 

AaaesMd 

Elector* 

1831. 

18S1. 

Electon. 

over  ^10. 

OTerjtfSD. 

Tuet,  ifiso.  Uni.8iif. 

Canterbury  . 

12190  .. 

2621   . 

.    XVoO    • • 

667    .. 

>     218  .. 

4585  .. 

.     2438 

Cariiflle .... 

19069  .. 

1014  . 

.     850  .. 

687  .. 

.     275  .. 

3798  ., 

.     3813 

Chester  •••• 

213S1  .. 

4076  ..  1504  .. 

1040  .. 

.     504  .. 

37732  .< 

.     4266 

Chippingham    4333  .. 

541   . 

•     126  .. 

180  .. 

52  .. 

1057  ., 

866 

Chichester,  • 

8270  .. 

1328  ••     828  .. 

456  .. 

194  .. 

3785  .. 

.     1654 

Cirencester  •• 

4520  .. 

900  . 

.     573  .. 

329  .. 

127  .. 

2731  .. 

904 

CockermoQlh    4586  •• 

766  . 

101  •• 

11  .. 

609  .. 

907 

Colchester.. 

16167   .. 

2768  ..  1406  .. 

612  .. 

285  .. 

5713  .. 

3233 

Coventry  .  • 

27298  .. 

4470  .. 

.  2763  .. 

953  .. 

241  .. 

6658  .. 

5459 

CrickUde .. 

11661   .. 

2266  .. 

.  1188  .. 

2332 

Derby  .... 

23627  .. 

3516  .. 

.     700  .. 

801   .. 

336  .. 

5488  .. 

4725 

Devizes  • .  •  • 

4562  .. 

488  ., 

40  .. 

336  .. 

99  .. 

1746  .. 

912 

Dorchester.  • 

3033  .. 

405  .. 

.     210  .. 

333  .. 

112  .. 

2103  .. 

606 

DoTer. .  •  •  •  • 

14381   .. 

2047  .. 

,  1866  .. 

273  .. 

43  .. 

3340  •• 

2872 

Darham.... 

0262  .. 

1175  .. 

987  .. 

448  .. 

155  .. 

3783  .. 

1852 

Eresham    •  • 

S976  .. 

746  .. 

165   .. 

178  .. 

78  .. 

1297  .. 

795 

Exeter    .... 

28242  .. 

3432  .. 

1300  .. 

1856  .. 

886  •  • 

22497  .. 

5648 

Oioacester.  • 

11373  .. 

1794  .. 

1703  .. 

760  •• 

360   .. 

4765  .. 

2276 

Grantham  •• 

7427  .. 

766  .. 

864  .. 

228  .. 

114  .. 

2196  .. 

1486 

Gmldford  .  • 

3813  .. 

565  .. 

178  .. 

213  .. 

93  .. 

1630  .. 

762 

Harwich    •  • 

4297  .. 

699  .. 

20  .. 

170  .. 

28  .. 

906  .. 

859 

Hastings    • . 
Hereford    .. 

10097  .. 
10361   .. 

1068  .. 
1929  .. 

17  .. 

884  .. 

596  .. 
617  .. 

319  .. 

248  .. 

5144  .. 
4165  .. 

2019 
2070 

Hertford    .. 

4028  .. 

656  .. 

659  .. 

273  .. 

132  .. 

2394  .. 

806 

Honiton.... 

3509  .. 

697  .. 

506  .. 

303  •• 

69  .. 

1126  .. 

701 

Huntingdon. 

3267  .. 

638  .. 

78  .. 

200  .. 

77  .. 

1773  .. 

365 

HaU 

32958  .. 

5350  .. 

2299  .. 

2136  .. 

781   .. 

16182  .. 

6591 

Ipswich  •• 

20454  .. 

3412   .. 

1003  .. 

592  .. 

180  .. 

5025   .. 

4090 

King'sLynn 

13370  .. 

2323  .. 

284  .. 

334  .. 

71  .. 

2506  .. 

2674 

Knaresboro 

5226  .. 

976  .. 

28  .. 

203  .. 

66  .. 

1148  .. 

1045 

lAncaster  • 

10144  .. 

1803  .. 

2490  .. 

554  .. 

265  .. 

4100  .. 

2028 

I«eicester.. 

40512  .. 

6627  .. 

4781   .. 

856   .. 

406  .. 

5278  .^ 

8102 

Leominster 

4300  .. 

854  .. 

716  .. 

195  .. 

41  .. 

1051  .. 

8600 

Lewes  •••• 

6353  .. 

808   .. 

626  .. 

230  .. 

79  .. 

2475   .. 

1270 

Lincoln  .  •  •  • 

13102  .. 

2145  . . 

1233  .. 

434  .. 

230  .. 

3048  .. 

2620 

Lichfield  .  • 

6281  .. 

1161  .. 

763  .. 

321   .. 

149  .. 

2476  .. 

1250 

Liyerpool.. 

165175  .. 

27792  .. 

4401  .. 

14127  .. 

5936  .. 

59086  .. 

33033 

London    ..  ] 

121344  .. 

17534  .. 

8639  ..  : 

13600  .. 

1888  ..  ] 

L98101   .. 

24268 

Ludlow    .• 

5263  .. 

1006  .. 

16  .. 

292  .. 

116  .. 

1995  .. 

1050 

Lymington.. 

3361   .. 

417  .. 

20  .. 

295  .. 

66  • . 

1077  .. 

672 

Maidstone 

15387  .. 

2276  .. 

762  .. 

685  .. 

283  .. 

4784  .. 

3677 

Maldon  .... 

3831  .. 

606  .. 

251   .. 

274  .. 

63  .. 

1114  .. 

766 

Maiton.... 

4173  .. 

774  .. 

626  .. 

146  .. 

60  .. 

952  .. 

8U 

MarlboroQgh 

3426  .. 

488  .. 

10  .. 

227  .. 

37  .. 

1276  .. 

685 

Marlow  .... 

2863  .. 

494  .. 

444  .. 

192  .. 

11  .. 

1741   .. 

572 

Monmoath 

13815  .. 

1279  .. 

535  .. 

7383  .. 

2763 

Newark  .. 

9557  .. 

1691   .. 

1362  .. 

351  .. 

198  .. 

2856  .. 

1011 

Nwcstl.UL 

8192  .. 

1510  .. 

800  .. 

267  .. 

139  .. 

1764  .. 

1638 

Nwc8a.UT 

42760  .. 

4317  .. 

3000  .. 

2916  ..  1 

1223  .. 

14961   .. 

8552 

Nwprtl.W. 

4398  .. 

731  .. 

22  .. 

270  .. 

118  .. 

1841  .. 

879 

Nrthmpton. 

15351   .. 

2086  .. 

2300  .. 

691   .. 

266  .. 

4127   .. 

3070 

Norwich  .. 

01096  .. 

11031  .. 

4202  .. 

2316  .. 

810  .. 

15550  .. 

12219 

Nottingham 

50216  .. 

7676  •• 

4051  .. 

1436  .. 

523  .. 

9359  .. 

10043 

Oxford.... 

18460  .. 

2520  .. 

1779  .. 

1460  .. 

443  .. 

2785  .. 

3692 

Penryn    . . 

4490  .. 

498  .. 

429  .. 

112  .. 

23  .. 

521   .. 

899 

Peterboro' 

6511   .. 

983  .. 

548  .. 

245  .. 

139  .. 

2379  .. 

1362 

Plymouth . . 

31080  .. 

2384  .. 

177  .. 

2059  .. 

651   .. 

8753  .. 

6216 

Pontefract.. 

9349  .. 

960  .. 

806  .. 

484  .. 

64  .. 

1811  .. 

1669 

614 


•TATIVriCa   or   KIFmUBNTATION. 


^ ^_     FopvlaUotta 

HOUMI, 

Kctldent 

Electora. 

Houact       1 

Houaei 

AiWMaA     I 

Bccton 

BONIIflll* 

18)1. 

18«l. 

orer^io.    orer^flO. 

TkJtM  ISSO.  Uni-Suf. 

pQole*  •  •  •  ■  • 

6459  •. 

1180  .. 

90  .. 

298  .. 

71   .. 

1702  .. 

1991 

Portnnotith . 

50S80  .. 

8506  •• 

59  .. 

19977 

PrettoB  .... 

sm2  .. 

7122  .. 

976  .. 

510  .. 

7894  .. 

M29 

Beading..  •• 

15595  .. 

2585  •• 

1010  .. 

1050  .. 

657  .. 

8661  .. 

9119 

Retford  •••• 

6724  ,. 

1289  .. 

152  .. 

91  .. 

924  .. 

Ripon 

5080  .. 

178  ., 

"■^^* 

195  .. 

70  .. 

3076'  .. 

1916 

Richmond  .. 

8000  .. 

748  .. 

41  .. 

175  .. 

77  .. 

1899  .. 

799 

Rochester  .. 

9891  .. 

1646  .. 

841  .. 

409  .. 

608  .. 

9366  •. 

1978 

St  AlbftOB. . 

4772  .. 

744  .. 

629  .. 

286  .. 

93  .. 

1964  .. 

964 

Sandwich « « 

S084  .. 

578  .. 

468  .. 

125  .. 

28  .. 

785   .. 

616 

SaUsbary  •• 

9SS8  .. 

1684  .. 

57  .. 

567  .. 

286  .. 

5369   .« 

1897 

Scarborotigh 

8752  .. 

1888  .. 

44  .. 

387  .. 

173  .. 

2509  .. 

1750 

Sboreham  •  • 

210  .. 

1041   .. 

96  ,. 

5  .. 

196  .. 

Shrewsbury 

16055  .. 

3155  .. 

974   .. 

989  .. 

471  .. 

9211 

Soothamptn. 

19324  .. 

2249  .. 

839  .. 

1284  .. 

656  .. 

11378  .. 

9864 

Southwark  . 

77799  .. 

13187  .. 

5000  .. 

4658  .. 

2629  .. 

26271   .. 

1M59 

Stafford  • .  •  • 

8956  .. 

1018  .. 

864  .. 

190  .. 

oV 

1331    .. 

1991 

Stararord   .. 

5887  .. 

919  .. 

667  .. 

340  .. 

168  .. 

3224  .. 

1167 

Sudbury    . . 

4677  .. 

848  .. 

730  .. 

108  .. 

21   .. 

1131   .. 

985 

Tamworth .  • 

7118  .. 

747  .. 

470  .. 

137  .. 

44  .. 

914  .. 

1429 

Tayistock  .. 

5602  .. 

560  .. 

27  .. 

269  . . 

72  .. 

1282  .. 

1120 

Taaaton.... 

.  • 

800  •  • 

739  .. 

336  .. 

225  .. 

2699   .. 

Tewkesbury 

5780  .. 

1132  .. 

318  .. 

262  .. 

108  .. 

1575   .. 

1156 

Thetford    . . 

8462  .. 

602  .. 

23  .. 

77  .. 

21  .. 

887   .. 

682 

Tiverton.  ••• 

9566  .. 

1357  .. 

25  .. 

213  .. 

86  .. 

1651   .. 

1919 

Truro •••... 

8644  .. 

464  .. 

25   ., 

190  .. 

vv  . . 

1278  •• 

1728 

Wallingfbrd. 

2545  .. 

386  .. 

286  .. 

218  .. 

43  .. 

1079  .. 

509 

Warwick  ,. 

9109  .. 

1590  .. 

186  .. 

354  •• 

152  .. 

9227   .. 

1821 

Wells 

4048  .. 

505  .. 

308  .. 

173  .. 

85  .. 

1355   .. 

809 

Wenlock    .. 

17435  .. 

3667  .. 

485  .. 

96  .. 

6  .. 

2723   .. 

9487 

Westminster 

202050  .. 

19275  .. 

17000  .. 

17681  ..] 

15163  .. 

903421   .. 

49119 

Wymth  fit  M. 

7655  .. 

1213  .. 

745   .. 

490  .. 

300  .. 

9747   .. 

1591 

Wigan   .... 

20774  .. 

3288  .. 

97   .. 

474  . 

204  .. 

2686  .. 

4514 

WiDchester  , 

5280  .. 

769  .. 

140  .. 

307  .. 

186  .. 

2805   .. 

1056 

Windsor    . . 

8661  .. 

811   .. 

363   .. 

974  .. 

181   .. 

9596  .. 

1792 

Worcester . . 

18590  .. 

2926  .. 

2173  .. 

909  .. 

5U  .. 

6900  .. 

9718 

Wycombe  . . 

6299  .. 

519  .. 

124  .. 

446  .. 

46  .. 

1737   .. 

1219 

Ymth.  Nrflk. 

22028  .. 

4409  .. 

929  .. 

420  .. 

129  .. 

3192  .. 

4405 

York 

26260  .. 

3320  .. 

3715  .. 

1589  .. 

807   .. 

11514  .. 

5254 

WELSH     BOROUGHS. 


Borough..     ^^^*^''' 

9eawnari8  ••13697  .. 
Bieoon  .«••  4139  .. 
Caemaryon.  .18106  .. 

Cardiff 32777  .. 

Cardigan....  8120  .. 
Carmarthen ..15552  .. 
I^nbigh...,  11697  .. 

Flint 28338  .. 

HaYerfordw.  10882  .. 
Montgomery  .16283  .. 
Pembroke  ..10098  .. 
Radnor    ....  7245  .. 


HouMs,    Ketideat 
I8ii       Blecton. 
AM 

Hootei 
over  lOL 
152  .. 
186  .. 

HOMCS 

over  802.     1 
43  .. 
75  .. 

AatmwA      Elccton 

risei,  1890.  Unt.&uC 
11 A4              >ivr*a 

977  ..  .. 

X4W     •  • 

1269  .. 

838 

1148  ..  .. 

434  .. 

72  .. 

2498  • 

3621 

671   ..     702  .. 

654  .. 

250  .. 

405S  .. 

6656 

448  ..  1096  .. 

219  .. 

35   .. 

1478  .. 

1624 

1128  ..     633  .. 

372  .. 

74  .. 

2192  .. 

3110 

1400  ,n     546  .. 

442  .. 

121  .. 

2668  .. 

2339 

.•  1217  .. 

236  .. 

30  .. 

1427  .. 

5667 

806  ••     600  .. 

369  .. 

95  .. 

2703  .. 

2106 

227  ..       85    .. 

322  .. 

15   .. 

2090  .. 

3256 

862  ..   1401   .. 

229  •• 

91   .. 

2422  .. 

2041 

422  ..     022  .. 

81  .. 

830  .. 

1449 
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No.  VI. 

N««r  BoniaglM  fomingSclMdakC.wlucharetoretaniTwo  Members. 


«• 


-m, Popnlrtloa, 

jvuna.  ,jg, 

Birtniiigluun 1422A1 

Blackbani 27091 

Bolton    41196 

Bradford    23283 

Brighton     40684 

Berooport •  • . . .      44464 

Fhnbniy    244077 

Greenwich,  he.  •...      62009 

Hali&x 16382 

Lunbeth     ....V 203229 

Leeds 123393 

Mncclaaileld 23129 

Manchester 187022 

Marylebone ••  940294 

Oldham .••••••      60613 

Sheffield     90667 

Stockport 26469 

StokenqKin-Trent .  •  •  •      62046 

StroQd     ..« 13721 

Sanderland    •••      43078  .. 

IVwer  Hamlets    •  •  •  •  369821  • . 
Wolverhampton    .•..      67614  •• 


» • 


• « 


»• 


•  • 


Hootttftt  lol. 
and  upwrnrdi, 

6632  .. 

1678 

1712 

1083 

2673 

23626 

4177 

1044 
16872 

6683 

1206 
12639 
22637 

1128 

467S 
864 


HouMsatBdI. 

•nd  upMTftnb.  Tazei,  lasg. 


2270 

26297 

2126 


1545 
176 


128 
2181 

17448 

1573 

183 

9224 

1278 

140 

2126 

19618 

188 

478 

187 


306 

13467 

1461 


•  • 


•  • 


28850 
2826 
4216 
2444 

31800 

9678 

206848 

21341 

3186 

108814 

18800 
2416 

40628 

290876 

2436 

12606 
2662 
4960 
2274 
4682 
118646 
6220 


Clectftn 
Uni.  SqIT. 
28460 
6418 


•  • 


*  • 


•  • 


•  • 


4646 

8126 

8890 

48816 

12401 

8076 

40646 

24678 

4626 

87404 

48068 

10102 

18181 

6098 

10589 

2744 

8016 

71964 

18602 


No.  VII. 

« 

New  Boroiigho  fomung  Schodolo  D,  which 

^^^-.                    FoiNilaUoii,  HoDMiatlof. 

''•"*••  183 1.  and  upwards. 

Ashlon'Osder-LiDe  • .  33697  ••  •• 

Bury 15086...  639.. 

Cheltenham 22942  ..  1939  .. 

Dadlef 23048  ..  595  .. 

Frame    12340  ..  1854  .. 

Gateshead     16177  ..  796  .. 

Hoddertfleld 31041  ..  .    1709  .. 

Kendal .....•«  11265  ••  .. 

Kiddeminster......  14981  ..  478  .. 

Bocbdale   86764  ..  1044  .. 

Salford 60810  ..  1244  .. 

South  Shields  «»....  18766  ,t  987  .. 

Swansea    ....«#.#tf.  19098  ..  739  .. 

T^nemouth  16926  ..  974  .. 

Walsall 15066..  760.. 

Wakefield 12282  .•  676  .. 

WarriDgton   16018  ..  799  .. 

Whitby 10399  ..  .. 

Whitehaven 17808  ..  4G6  .. 


are  to  return  One  Mimber. 


HAtite*  at  401. 

AututA 

Becton 

and  opwardi.  Taxrt,  1190. 

Uol.  Soff. 

1434 

6719 

1^8  .. 

2161 

3017 

1225  .. 

21184 

4688 

131  .. 

2536 

4608 

01  .. 

1960 

2448 

140  .. 

2036 

3035 

248  .. 

3941 

6208 

■  • 

8027 

2253 

117  .. 

1920 

2998 

N.  D.  .. 

3143 

7621 

463  .. 

8970 

10162 

N.  D.  .. 

1627 

3761 

803  ;; 

3644 

8818 

N.  D.  .. 

2467 

8886 

N.  D.  .. 

1736 

8018 

271  .. 

6680 

2446 

252  .. 

2914 

8208 

• . 

2086 

2079 

UO  ». 

2842 

8661 
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No.   VIIL 

A  List  of  the  Places  contained  in  Schedule  (C)  and  (D.);  1.  speci- 
fying the  PaiisheSy  Townships,  or  Hamlets,  of  which  the  whole  or  any 
part  is  recommended  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  as  the 
appropriate  limits  of  each  place  contained  in  Schedules  (C«)  and  (D.) 
2.  The  Population,  Numher  of  Houses,  Number  of  Qualifying  Tene- 
ments, and  Amoynt  of  Assessed  TaxeSf  within  such  limits,  or  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained. 

SCHEDULE  (C.) 

Birmingham. — Parish  of  BirmingUam,  parish  of  Edgbaston,  township  of  Bor^ 
desley,  township  of  I>eritend,  township  of  Daddeston  with  NeacheU  :• 
taining  town  of  Birmingham  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Population  142,000    Qualifying  tenements..  ••      7,000 


Houses 30,000 


Assessed  taxes   ••  £^,000 


BlaclUmm. — ^The  township  of  Blackburn ;— ^contaiaxag  the  towa  of  Blackburn 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 


Population • .  •  27,000 

Houses   4,800 


Qualifying  tenements  . '.  •  •        600 
Assessed  taxes ,•••  £2,S00 


JBottoii.— The  township  of  Great  Bolton,  the  diapelry  of  Little  Bolton,  the 
townsliip  of  Hanlgh ;— containing  the  town  of  Bolton. 

Population 42,000  I  Qualifying  teaements  • .  •  •      1 ,000 

Houses  •• 7,600  I  Assessed  taxes £4,100 

Bradford, — The  township  of  Bradford,  the  township  of  Bowling,  the  township 
of  Little  Horton  ;~containing  the  township  of  Bradford  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Population S4,000  I  Qualifying  tenements,  • .  •      1,100 

Houses  4,100  I  Assessed  taxes  •• £2,444 

BrjfUoii.— Parish  of  Brighton,  parish  of  Hove  ;--oontainlng  the  town  of 
Brighton  with  its  inunediate  neighbourhood,  which  includes  the  Tillage  of 
Hove.  ^ 

Population 42,000  1  Qualifying  tenements. . .  •      S,000 

Houses  , 9,000  I  Assessed  taxes    £11,800. 

Devonport, — ^The  parish  of  Stoke  Damerill,  the  township  of  Stonehouse ;— 
containing  the  town  of  Devonport,  with  its  neighbourhood,  which  includes  the 
suburbs  of  Stoke  and  Morrice  town. 

Population 44,000  1  Qualifying  tenements ....      8,000 

Houses   4,600  I  Assessed  taxes    £9,700 

FtM&Hry.— Part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  part  of  parish  St.  Andrew, 
Holborn,  part  of  the  parish  of  St  James  and  St.  John,  ClerkenweU«  part  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  part  of  Fnrnivars-inn,  part  of  Staple's-inn,  Uncoin's* 
ion,  Oray'^s-inn,  the  parish  of  St.  Lake,  the  parish  of  St  George-tbe-Martyr, 
the  parish  of  St  Giles-in-the- Fields,  the  parish  of  St  George,  Bloonvbury, 
the  liberties  of  Saffron-hill,  Hatton-gatrden,  and  Ely-rents,  the  liberty  of  Ely- 
place,  the  liberty  of  the  Rolls,  the  liberty  of  Glasshouse-yard,  the  precinct  called 
the  Charter-house,— containing  the  northern  portion  of  the  metropolis. 

Population 225,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  •  •      28,600 

Houses 30,000  |  Assessedtaxes £201,000 

Greenwich.'^The  parish  of  St  .Paul,  Beptford,  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas,  Depl- 
ford,partof  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  part  uf  the  parish  of  Greenwich,  part  of  the 
parish  of  Charlton,  part  of  the  parish  of  Plumstead  ;— containing  the  towns  of 
Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  the  intermediate  space,  including  the  Til- 
lage of  Charlton. 

Populatkin 64,000  |  Qualifying  tenements ....      6,000 

Houses 12,000  I  Assessed  Uxes £21,600 


« •• 
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Hflli^«-r«The  towMfaip  of  Halite,  part  of  the  township  of  Sooth  Ouram, 
part  of  the  townfihip  of  North  Ouram  ;~-coiitaiiiing  the  town  of  Halifax. 

PopnlatuMu*.. «••  tl^OOO  I  QualifjiBg  teneneBta. . . •      1,SOO 

Honaea  9,000  |  Assessed tasea «.  £S,a00 

Lmmbeik. — Part  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  part  of  the  parish  of  St  Giles, 
Canberwell.  tiie  precinct  of  the  Palace,  tiie  parish  of  St  Mary,  Newington ; — 
5^^taiiiim|g  the  sovlhem  poitlon  of  the  metropolis. 

Pop^tion 154,000 1  Qnalilying  tenements  ••      16,400 

Housea  ••• • S0,000  |  Assessed  taxea-«4««*«..   £91,000 

Leeds. — ^The  borough  of  Leeds ; — containing  the  town  of  Leeds;  with  its  snr- 
nHwding  neighbonrbood. 

Popalatton 1SS,000  I  QaaU^ing  tenements....      6,700 

Honaes 97,600  |  Assessed  taxes  dns^eoo 

MaeeiegfieUL'-^The  borongh  of  Macclesfield,  part  of  the  township  of  Sutton, 
part  of  the  township  of  Hurdsfield ;— containing  the  town  of  Macclesfield  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood* 

Population • .  • .  •  90,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  .  •  •  •     1,100 

Houses  .••.••.... 6,000  I  Assessed  taxes £9,500 

Manekeeier* — Township  of  Manchester,  township  of  ChorlUm-row,  township 
of  Ardwick,  township  of  Beswick,  township  of  Hulme,  township  of  Cheetham, 
township  of  Bradford,  township  of  Newton ,  township  of  Harpur  Hey ; — con- 
taiung  the  town  of  Manchester  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  the 
exeeption  of  the  town  and  township  of  Salford. 

Population « •  187,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  •  •      12,700 

Houses 32,000  I  Assessed  taxes  • £40^000 

Manflebane. — ^The  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  the  parish  of  Paddington,  part 
of  the  pairish  of  St  Pancras ; — containing  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
metropolis. 

Population 9S4,000  I  Qualifying  tenements  • .      91,600 

Houses 28,000  |  Assessed  taxes £274,000 

(MdhanLr^'tht  township  of  Oldham ;— containing  the  town  of  Oldham  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

•    Population. 89,000  I  Qualifying  tenements*.  • .      1,100 

Houses  • 6,000  I  Assessed  taxes. £2,000 

Sheffield. — ^The  township  of  Sheffield,  the  township  of  Attercliife-cum-Damell, 
the  township  of  Brightside  Blerlow,  the  township  of  Netherhallam,  part  of  the 
township  of  Eccleshall  Bierlow ; — containing  the  town  joi  Sheffield  and  its  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  which  includes  the  village  of  Attercliffe.. 

Population 90,000  I  Qualifying  tenements •  •  • .     4,300 

Houses 20,000  I  Assessed  taxes £12,000 

Stockport. — ^The  borough  of  Stockport,  part  of  the  township  of  Heaton  Norris, 
part  of  the  towoship  of  Brinnington,  the  hamlet  of  Brinksway,  the  hamlet  of 
Edgeley ; — containiog  the  town  of  Stockport 

Population ••  •  41,000  I  Qualifying  tenements.  •  •  •     1,500 

Houses   7,600  I  Assessed  taxes. .,«• £4,000 

StttJU'iKpon'TrefU. — The  township  of  TonstaU,  the  township  of  Burslem,  the 
vUl  of  Rushton  Grange,  the  hamlet  of  Sneyd,  the  township  of  Hanley,  the 
township  of  Shelton,  the  township  of  Featon  Vivian,  the  township  of  Lane-end, 
part  of  the  township  of  Penkhull,  part  of  the  township  of  Fenton  Culvert,  part 
of  the  township  of  Longton; — contaiaing  the  district  of  the.  Potteries,  including 
the  towns  of  Lane-end,  Stoke,  Shelton,  Hanley,  Burslem,  andTunstall. 

Population 53,000    Qualifying  tenements 1,500 


Houses 9,000 


Assessed  taxes £4,000 


Stroud.— Parish  of  Stroud,  parish  of  Bisley,  parish  of  Painswick,  parish  of 
Pltchcomb,  parish  of  Randwick,  parish  of  Stonehouse,  parish  of  Eastington, 
parish  of  Leonard  Stanley,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  called  Lorridge's 
Farm,  parish  of  King's  Stanley,  parish  of  Rodborougb,  parish  of  Minchinhamp- 
ton,  parish  of  Woodchester,  parish  of  Avening,  parish  of  Horsley :~  containing 
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tk»  Clothteic  Diitricty  Htettto  m  the  MvM  Wate,  w  Rlfw  Rmm^  ud  ita 

tributary 


PopulatioQ « 41»oaf  I  QMOtfyinc  tanwnmiti 1,000 

Uwuei 9,M0|  AotesBed  taxes £7,000 

AmtfrHoMi — Tht  parisk  of  SuDderindy  tiM  t«WMlup  ^  Biakop  WaaiMMtfh, 
tlie  township  of  Hislnp  WsarsMHith  Paaas^  the  tovtukip  of  Mookwemoatky 
the  township  of  Mookweannontli  Shore,  the  township  of  Smithwiok  {—coBtam- 
log  the  town  of  Aoaderland  and  its  neighbawbood. 

Populatioo, • 4t,000  I  Qualify ingtenenents^ MOO 

Hoases    6,000  j  Assessed  taxes  •••• £AJiOO 

Tower  HamUtM, — Parish  of  St /Leonard,  Shoreditch,  parish  of  8U  MattheWy 
Bethnal-greeD,  puish  of  Chrki  Chnveh,  BptaOflelds,  parish  of  All  Saints^  PfH>lar 
and  BlackwaU,  parish  of  St.  Anne,  UsMhouse,  parish  of  St.  6eMf»*JB-the- 
East,  parish  of  St  John,  Wapping,  parish  of  St  Mary,  Whitechapel,  the 
liberty  of  East  Smithfield,  the  hamlet  of  Mile-end  Old-town,  the  bamlei  of 
Mile-end  New- town,  the  hamlet  of  Ratcliff,  the  precinct  of  St.  Catharine,  the 
liberty  of  NortonfaJgate.  the  seyeral  divisions  of  (he  liberty  of  the  Tower;— 
containing  the  north-eastern  subnrbs  of  the  metropolis. 

PopulatiOii 203,000  I  Qualifying  tenements 25,000 

Houses 65,000 1  Assessed  taxes £9t, 


iroZc«rA«sip/M.r— The  township  of  Wolverhampton,  the  township  of  Bilston, 
the  township  of  Wednesfield,  the  township  of  Willenhall,  the  parish  of  Sedge- 
ley  ;  containing  the  towns  of  Wolverhampton  and  Bilston,  and  their  snmnnding 
neighbourhood,  including  the  villages  of  Sedgeley,  Wednesfield,  and  Willen- 
hall. 

Population .  1 . .  •  • 67,000  t  Qualifying  tenements 2,400 

Houses  14,000  |  Assessed  taxes , . .  £6,200 


SCHEDULE  (D.) 

ilshlMi.C/fld^l4ns^--Part  of  the  parish  of  Ashton  ^--oontahikig  the  town  of 
Ashton-under-Line,  as  limited  by  its  Police  Act. 

Population 16,000  I  Qualifying  tenements 600 

Houses... 2,900  I  Assessed  taxes    £1,400 

£«r|r.*-Township  of  Bury*  part  of  the  township  of  Elton  ;'-containing  the 
town  of  Bury  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Population 19/100  |  Qualifjring  tenements 760 

Houses   2,600  I  Assessed  taxes £2,200 

CAaChmn.— Part  of  the  parish  of  Chatham,  part  of  the  parish  of  Oillinj^ham ; 
— containing  the  towns  of  Chatham  and  Brompton. 

Population 19,000  i  Qualifying  tenements... ««..•.     1,200 

Houses SV^OO  I  Assessed  taxes... £2,600 

CkeUenhmm. — The  parish  of  Cheltenham ;  containing  the  town  of  Cheltenham 
and  ito  neighbourhood. 

Popnlatioa.k«.**k 22,000  I  Qualify ingtenementa 2,100 

Houses 4^60  I  Assessed  taxes £21,000 

Dudlry. — ^Tbe  parisfa  of  Dudley  ;-^ontahitng  the  towns  of  Dudley  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  includes  the  viHage  of  Netherton. 

Population.. 22,000  |  Qoaiifyinf; tenements 800 

Houses  .••• 4,700  I  Assessed  Taxes £2,600 

Froni^.— Part  of  the  parish  of  Frome ;— containing  the  town  of  Fiome. 

Populstiou 12,000  I  Qualifying  tenements 400 

Houses  —     I  Assessed  taxes   • £1,960 

Gateihead,— The  parish  of  Gateshead,  part  of  the  chapelry  of  Heworth;>~ 
coDtaining  the  town  of  Gateshead  and  its  neighbourhood  south  of  the  river  Tyne. 


Population 15,000 

Houses 4,000 


Qualifying  tenements. 76# 

Assessed  faxes  •..••.••..£2,000 
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HaMcrf^Mii.— The  township  of  Hnddertfeld ;— eontaining  tlio  town  of  Hod- 
denfield. 


PopalaHon •••    19,000 

Hoaae»»*.. •••••      4,000 


Qaaliiying  tenementi  •  •  •  •    1 ,100 
AMQBsad  taxes •••••  £^fiQQ 


KiddemnnHer^-—Tht  borongh  of  RiddenDiDSter,  part  of  the  foreign  of  Rid- 
deimiBster  ;^-«ontainiDg  the  town  of  Kidderminster. 

Popwlation 16,000  i  Qnalif^ng  tenements 500 

Hooaes. ....•      1,100  |  Assessed  taxes .^lyOOO 

Kendai. — ^Tbe  township  of  Kirby  Kendal,  tiie  township  of  Kirkland,  the 
township  of  Nethergrereslrip; — containing^  the  town  of  Kendal  and  its  neigh- 
bonrhood. 


Popalation • 11,600 

Houses 9,S0O 


Qmlifying  tenements.  • . .  • .      660 
AsBessed  taxes  ....£3,000 


ReciUliitel-^Fart  of  t1^0  township  of  Castleton,  part  of  the  township  of  Wan- 
dleworth,  part  of  the  township  of  Spotland,  part  of  the  township  of  Wuerdale 
with  WttTd1e;-^coDtaining  the  town  of  Rochdale. 


Popalation 20,000 

Houses  ••....... 3,000 


Qualifying  tenements  ......  1 ,000 

Assessed  taxes £8,100 


Sm^fard. — ^The  township  of  Broughton,  the  township  of  Salford,  the  township 
of  Pendleton,  part  of  the  township  of  Pendlebury ;— K^ontaining  the  town  of 
Salford  and  its  neighbourhood  north- west  of  the  river  I r well. 

Population  60,000  I  Qualifying  tenements. .  »•  •  •  1 ,300 

Hooses 9,500  |  Assessed  taxes £0,000 

South  Shields. — ^The  township  of  South  Shields,  the  township  of  Westoe; — 
contaitting  the  town  of  Sooth  Shields  and  its  neighbourhood,  whkh  inelades 
the  village  of  Westoe. 


PopalaUon 18,000 

Houses 9,200 


QoalifyiBg  tenements. 1,156 

Assessed  taxes •••.•£1,660 


T^memindh, — ^The  township  of  North  Shields,  township  of  Chirton,  township 
of  Tynemootb,  township  of  Preston,  township  of  CuUercoats; — containing  the 
towns  of  North  Shields  and  Tynemooth,  and  their  neighbourhood. 

Population 25,000  | '  Qualifying  tenements 1,150 

Houses ••......      3,500  I  Assessed  taxes ,£2,800 

Wakefield,— The  township  of  Wakefield,  part  of  the  township  of  Alverthorpe, 
part  of  the  township  of  Stanley  f-^containing  the  town  of  Wakefield,  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Population 12,600  I  Qualifying  tenements  ..••.•      606 

Houses 2,800  I  Assessed  taxes  ^.^ £1,730 

Wal&aU.^Tht  borough  of  Walsall ;— containing  the  town  of  Walsall  with  its 
neighbourhood. 


Population * 15,000 

Houses 3,000 


Qualifying  tenements. » •  •  •  •      806 
Assessed  taxes   «... £1,736 


l^nrrniftim.*— Tbwnship' of  Warrington,  township  of  Latehford,  part  of 
township  of  Thelwall  ;-HMmtainittg  the  town  of  Warrington  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 


Population ••...     18,000 

Houses %•....       3,400 


Qualifying  tenements  ••••<•  1,006 
Assessed  taxes £2,014 


WhUehaoen, — ^Township  of  Whitehaven,  part  of  the  township  of  Preston 
Quarter ;— containing  the  township  of  Whitehaven. 


Population 15,700 

Houses 3,000 


Qualifying  tenements 906 

Assessed  taxes  £2,600 


Whitby. — ^Township  of  Whitby,  the  township  of  Ruswarp,  the  township  of 
Hawsker-cum-Stainsacre ; — including  the  town  of  Whitby  and  ito  neighbourhood, 
which  includes  the  villages  of  Hawsker,  Rnswarp,  and  Stainsacre. 

Population 16,866  I  Qualifying  tenements 506 

Houses -^     I  Assessed  taxes •£2^966 
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No.  IX. 

Population,  Electon,  &c.  of  the  Cities  and  Borgbs  of  Scotland.* 

Number        Houset  rated 

CityorBargb.  PopaUtkm.  Hoiuet.                     of                  at  jtf  lo 

Blecton.        and  upwards. 

r  Abenleen M484    %isr  19 1166 

1  loTerbenrie lOM     917  .•••••  16 7 

<  Aberbrothock....        6817     7S4  10 1S6 

iMontroM      10SS8     1150  19 239 

CBrechin   6906    868  16 61 

SAyr 7466     962  17 297 

Irrine 7007     1037  •••••-  17 106 

Rotbsay   4107     603  17 124 

Campbeltown....        6446     413  16 66 

laverary 1137     103  16 27 

rCrail     1864     344  21   11 

iKilrenov 1494     247  16 — 

<  Anstruther,  EaBt           1090     191  19 13 

i  AoBtruther,  West           429     66  16 3 

C  Pittenweem    ....        1200     219  24 8 

SBumfriet.; 11062    •  1436  26 417 

Sanqahar 1367     268  17     32 

Annan 4486     808  21 123 

Lochmaben 2661     691  16 8 

Kirkcudbright   ..         2696     348  17 62 

/Dysart 6629     959  24 20 

VKirkaldy     4462     461  28 167 

)Kioghorn 2443     366  21 11 

(Burntisland     ....        2136     260  21 32 

Edinborgb 138263    9926  33 9382 

rElgin 6308     1122  16 127 

ICutlen 1462     341  19 13 

<Banff   8866     708  17 118 

JlDverary 786     164  9 17 

f  lUatora    312     79  13 6 

r  Forfar 6897    827  19 72 

IPerth   «.      19068     6304  26 661 

<  Dundee    30676     2773  21 910 

iCnpar 6892     897  26 131 

( St.  Andrews  ....        4899    828  29 160 

rFortrose not  stated  •....•  not  stated  ..••••  16  ...•••      14 

tinvemess     12264     2240  21   221 

^  Nairn 3228     699  17 38 

(.Forres 3540     775  ......  17 72 

•  The  cities  and  burghs  sharing  together  in  the  return  of  a  member  are 

placed  between  brackets.   The  number  of  persons  in  whom  the  elective  franchise 
is  Tested  is  hrre  stated. 
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Number       Houaet  rated 

City  or  Burgh.            Popolatlon.  Houaet.                    of                atjfio 

Electon.       and  upwards. 

(Glasgow 147041     SS805  .......  32 6S57 

IRenfrew S646     366  19 8 

J  Rutherglen  ......        4091     649  18 49 

iBunbarton 3481     865  15 77 

!  Haddington     ....        5256     834  25 71 

Bvnbar     6272    ; 760  20 45 

NorthBerwick  ..        1694     237  12 8 

l4Uider 1846     359  17 9 

Jedbargh 6251     826  26 76 

Slnrerkeitlifaig....-        251S     384  39 18 

Dnnfermline   ••..      13681     2106  22 147 

Qneensferry    ••••          690     80  21 21 

CqItobs     1434     269  19 8 

Stirling    7113     727  21 261 

rKirkwall 2212     311 23 33 

\Wick     6713     1078  12 113 

<DiDgmU     2031     360  15 85 

i  Dornoch 630     187  15 4 

VTain 2861     583  15 27 


{Selkirk     2728  451       88 40 

Peebles 2701  451      17 60 

Linlithgow 4692  568       27 63 

Lanark     7085  797       23 65 

/Wigton    2042  347       18 18 

iStranrear 2463  417      18 28 

J  New  Galloway  ••  notstated notstated 18 2 

CWhithom    2361  421       18 116 


No.X. 


Number  of  ParliamentB  held  in  each  Reign,  from  27th  Edward  I.  A.D. 
1299,  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  George  IV.;  also  the  respective 
length  of  each  Reign. 


Mo.  of    Length  of 
ParUmments.     Rclgn. 
EdwaidL from  1299,  ••  8  ..  8yean. 

Edward  II 15  ..20 

Edward  III 37  ..60 

Richard  II 26  ..22 

Henry  IV 10  ..14 

Henry  V .....11  ..  9 

Henry  VI 22  ..30 

Edward  IV 6  ..22 

Richard  III 1  ••  2 

Henry  VII 8  ..24 

Henry  VIIL. 3  ..38 

Edward  VI 2  ..  6 


No.  of    Length  of 
ftrilamenti.     Reign. 

Mary 5  ..  5  years. 

Elizabeth 10  ..46 

James  1 4  ..22 

Charles  1 4  ..24 

CharlesII 8  ..36 

James  II. 3  ••  4 

William  III. 6  ..13 

Anoe -6  ..12 

George  I.  «• 2  ..13 

Georgell » 6.  ..33 

Georgelll 11  ..69 

George  IV 2  ..10 
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FrMB  tlilii  tabk  il  «ppeari  that  in  the  461  yean  preceding  the  leign  of  George 
III.  there  were  t02  parliaments,  whose  arerage  dnratioa  waa  f}, years;  aod 
that  IB  210  years  preceding  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl.  there  were  14S  parliajnenU, 
aTeragiDg  rather  less  tlian  H  year  each.  In  the  60  years  of  the  reigns  of  George 
IILand  iV.  there  were  only  thirteen  parliamentoy  avenuring^ee  yeorf  OMd  9ue- 
third  each.  Hence  we  learn  how  greatly  tHe  daraiion  6?  the  same  parliament 
has  been  extended  in  these  latter  days,  resalting,  no  doabt,  from  the  better 
understanding  subsisting  between  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  and  the  repre- 
•entatires  of  the  people,  wluch  rendered  frequent  dissoltitions  unnecessary. 


No.  XL 

of  tluMo  Places  whieh  formerly  sent  Members  to  Psiiisment 

and  now  do  not. 


Alresford. 

AuIloB. 

Axbridge. 

Bamborongh. 

Basingstoke. 

Berkluunpstead. 

Blandford. 

Bishops-Stortford. 

Bradnesham. 

Bradford. 

Bromyard. 

Burford. 

Chelmsford. 

Conebrig. 

Craditon. 

Chaid. 

Chapping-Nortpn. 


Dunstable. 

Punster. 

Dudley. 

Boncaster. 

Dediogton. 

Egremont. 

Exmouth. 

Ely. 

Fareham. 

Famham. 

Fremington. 

Glastonbury. 

Grampound. 

Greenwich. 

Halifax. 

Highworth. 

Jarvell. 


Kidderminster. 
Kingstoa*es- 

Thames. 
IiCdford. 
Laogport 
Lidbury. 
Leeds. 
Mere. 
Montacute. 
Manchester. 
Melton-Mowbray. 
Medbary. 
Newbury. 
Odyham. 
OvertoB. 
Poligreen. 
Pershore. 


Pickerinip. 
RaYenem. 
Ross. 

Sonth'Malftoa. 

Sherborne. 

Spalding. 

Stoke. 

TickhiU. 

Tonbridge. 

TeignnKMith. 

Tornngtoo. 

Waiafleet. 

Wisbeach. 

Whitney. 

Whitby. 

Ware. 

Watchet. 


In  all  iixt^-nme  boroughs,  which  sent  members  to  parliament  in  different 
reigns,  and  which  are  now  depriyed  of  that  right  Besides  these,  Mr.  Oldfield 
has  given  a  list  of  niftety^uveu  other  bofoagha  which  have  charters,  and  most 
probably  sent  members  at  some  former  period  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  bat 
which  are  now  disfranchised.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Charles 
II.  boroughs  have  been  created  and  anniWlated,  at  the  caprice  of  each  succes- 
sive monarch.  The  following  will  show  at  one  view,  the  gradual  alteratioDS 
is  the  reprssentaliom  of  the  people. 


No.  XII. 
Shires  and  tlNiTiRsiTiBs. 


Edward  I* 


VcKoT 


•  •»» 


and  preceding  monarehs,  S7  ooaatits  ••••,, 

Tx^^xrjjj       (  shirea  of  Chester  and  Monmouth    .••.. ««.4i 

uenry  viu. ..  j  jj  Welsh  counties,  1  member  each   12  i 

James  L.....»    the  two  ualversities 

Charles  II • .  Durham  coaaty  ««•........;••• 

Anne  • SO  Scotch  eowities,  with  one  SMmber  each  ••  •  • 

George  III.   ....  Irisk county  members    «, ••««« 

Irish. university  •••. «.•••..«• 

GeorgaIV.*«.«    Yodcshire eowHy  , 


74 

16 

4 

I 

10 

a 
1 
s 
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ClTin   AWD   BOROVOHS. 

^  .           •           f  and  preceding  monarchs,  created  78  borongbs,  1  .^^ 

^^wmxa  I J         ^ijjj  g^  m^nibere  each,  and  London  with    4  J  **• 

Edward  11  •  • .  •    created    0  boroughs,  with  S  members  each  12 

v^      .^  iiT       5  created    9  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  IS  7  «a 

iLdwajra  ni.  . .  j  restored  2  boroughs,  with  2  members  each    4  J  " 

»          <«TT          5  created    5  boroughs,  with  S  members  each  10 1  , . 

ueiMry  vi j netored  2  boroughs,  with  Snembers  eaeli    4 1  ^^ 

1?  J      .^  Txr        f  created    S  boroughs,  witti  9  members  each    6  ?  q 

£dwardlY.  .•jre.toied  1  bonragh,   witfa2memben             >{  ** 

I  oreatBd    4  bonrnghs,  with  9  members  each    8  } 

VIII.  ..<  cwated  12  Welsh  boroughs  1  member    eaoh  12  S  21 
i  created    1  borough,    with  1  member              I  > 

«»•        J  created  14  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  28  |  ^^ 

••  I  restored  10  boroughs*  with  2  members  each  20  )  *• 


€  created    7  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  14  1 

Mary    <  created    8  boroughs,  with  1  member    each    S> 

C  restored  8  boroughs,  with  2  saembers  each    4  J 

via     x.  4%.  S  eiMtod  24  bofoaghs,  with  2  members  eaeh  48  I        ^ 

JUlsaDetii    ••••^  i^gioied  8  bofottghe,  with  2 meeibers  each  10  ( 

£  created    B  borenghs,  with  2  members  eaeh    0  l 
James  !.••••••<  created    1  borough,    with  1  member    each    1>       2S 

(  restored  8  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  10  j 

Charles  I restored  0  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  18 

Charles  II created    2  boroughs,  with  2  members  each  4 

Anne   added    16  Scots  boroughs  1  member     each  16 

George  III.    • .  added    S6  Irish  cities  and  boroughs  86 
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Hence  chartered  boroughs  are  such  public  plagues. 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
^  In  all  their  private  ftwctioiis,  once  coflAined, 

Become  a  loatheonse  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolutton,  hurtful  to  the  raaiau — Ofwp&r. 

Iv  tho  pMrile  debatM  on  the  East  Rotford  bill,  sir  R.  Peol  tO(A  aps 

sofpluum  dropped  by  the  late  Mr.  Caiuuiig^;  namely,  that  howerer  just 

81^  expodioDt  8  lofemi  hi  the  wpwwontation  might  be,  still  he  should 

oppo08  it,  sinco  it  would  oompromise  the  safety  <»f  the  monardiy.     What 

8n  aifpomoBt  to  addvess  to  the  United  Kingdom !     Is  the  safety  of  the 

Crown  and  1|he  Aristocraey  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  Widhes  and 

walfave  of  tivBBty^feiir milUonB  of  people;  or,  if  we  indnde  the  popu- 

kHioB  of  tibe  oolomos  and  depondeocies  of  the  empire,  with  one  hundred 

and  fifty  milKeM?    The  kmgiy  office  is  only  a  trust  for  the  pubfi^ 

hemsfit,  sad  tlw  Poemgo  is  institntdd  for  a  similar  purpose :  and  shall 

tifte  pmogalives  of  tfiese  be  made  a  pretext  for  withholding  justice  and 

happiness  imm  anch  an  assemblaga  of  haasaa  bmgs?    But  we  deny 

oidier  tha  Cktma  or  PMraga  woaU  he  ooBsppoaiised  hy  parliaaMntary 
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reform,  between  which  and  a  govemnevt  of  three  orders  we  cannot 
discern  an  inherent  incompatibility.     Ereiy  community  must  have    a 
head :  we  prefer  a  king  to  any  other  designation,  and  between  the  mo- 
narch and  the  commons  an  intermediate  body  may  be  interposed,  without 
deranging  the  harmony  of  the  system  or  erecting  a  barrier  to  popular 
rights.    Tliis  intermediate  body  is  the  Peerage,  or  Aristocracy,    and 
ought   to  be  a  real  aristocracy,    consisting  of  the  tlite  of  society, 
not  deriving  their  functions  from  the  accident  of  birth,  but  chosen,  like 
the  judges,  for  life.     Such  an  innovation  as  this  might  compromise 
the  corruptions  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  they  might  involve  a  re- 
duction in  the  civil  list,  and  in  the  pensions  and  unearned  salaries  of 
the  nobility;  and  it  may  be  these  Sir  Robert  contemplated ;  but  the  loss 
of  them  would  not  be  greatly  deplored  by  the  people  of  £ngland,  so 
long  as  the  substance  of  the  regal  office  and  the  legitimate  functions  of 
an  upper  chamber  were  preserved  inviolate.     It  would  relieve  them   at 
least  of  the  pain  of  beholding  the  descendants  o£  statesmen,  heroes, 
and  lawyers,  dependent  on  sources  of  income  which  true  nobility  ought 
to  spurn.    They  inherit  name,  and  fame,  and  rank,  but  no  bread.     A 
poor  lord  is  a  poor  thing,  and  the  natural  prey  of  a  corrupt  or  ambitious 
Minister.     What  will  not  a  pauper  peer,  dependent  on  a  paltry  sinecure 
or  pension,  with  a  foshionable  Wife  and  a  crowd  of  infiemt  nobility  about 
her «— very  hungry,  and  what  is  worse,  very  capricious  and  luxurious — 
do  for  quarter  day  ? 

It  may  be  truly  said  England  has  yet  to  establish  a  constitution. 
France  and  America  are  the  only  countries  which  can  answer  the  chal- 
lenge— If  you  have  a  constitution  produce  it?  An  Englishman,  if 
asked,  where  is  the  constitution  of  which  you  boast  ?  must  answer,  it 
exists  by  a  sort  of  inference  from,  what  a  half  hundred  hirelings  have 
written,  and  in  which  they  all  contradict  each  other,  and  are  the 
whole  of  them  contradicted  by  daily  practice  in  every  transaction  of 
state.  In  every  part  the  renovated  French  constitution,  under  king 
Philip,  is  an  improvement  on  the  principles  of  the  English  government. 
We  shall  select  a  few  points  of  comparison. 

The  French  charter  is  announced  as  the  right  of  the  people,  not  the 
grant  of  the  Crown.  It  abolishes  the  censorship  of  the  press.  The 
dramatic  censorship  exists  in  England  in  gpreat  rigour,  and  the  powers 
of  the  attorney-general  are  an  indirect  censorship — a  suspended  des- 
potism— ^which,  aided  by  the  stamp-duties,  and  die  law  of  securities, 
fetter  th0  fireedom  of  discussion.  The  sittings  of  the  two  chambers  are 
declared  public:  the  debates  a[  our  parliament  are  by  law  declarad 
secret,  wad  are  published  only  by  connivance  at  the  ill^ality.  The 
French  deputies  are  elected  only  for  five  years,  ours  for  seven.  A  con- 
fiscation of  goods  is  abolished ; — ^in  England,  children  may  be  attainted 
in  blood  for  the  delinquencies  of  their  parents,  and  punished  by  confis- 
cation of  their  father^s  property.  Peers  in  France  cannot  vole  till  they 
are  twenty-five  years  of  age :  in  England  they  vote  at  twenty-one,  and 
by  proxy,  without  hearing  the  discussion.  Half  the  menfaos  mnst  be 
resident:  in  England,  one*half  the  msmbern  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
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bOToagbs  tliey  represent.  The  French  government,  without  professing 
to  be  of  any  religion,  grants  not  only  equal  toleration,  but  equal  provi<- 
sion  for  the  maintenance  of  every  Christian  sect :  the  English  goyem- 
ment  adopts  one  creed,  and  subjects  to  neglect  every  other.  In  short, 
the  French  constitntion  is,  in  all  respects,  what  the  English  pretends 
to  be,  except  in  the  impossible  theory  of  three  equal  and  co  existing 
branches  of  the  legislature.  In  France,  the  commons  are  triumphant, 
the  peers  subordinate,  and  the  king  only  the  premier,  or  first  public 
minister :  in  England,  a  surreptitious  branch  of  the  constitution  has 
been  predominant — the  boroughmongers. 

To  all  complaints  against  our  defective  representation,  Mr.  Canning 
had  but  one  reply — It  works  well.  Any  government  is  better  than  no 
govenunent ;  and,  consequently,  they  must  all  work  well.  It  was  time, 
however,  for  that  great  Pacific  Ocean,  the  English  public,  to  look 
abont  them,  and  see  whether  other  governments  did  not  work  better. 
While  John  Bull  has  been  dozing  under  the  political  drug,  it  works 
welly  his  more  vigilant  neighbours  in  France  have  laughed  him  to  scorn, 
and  hravely  achieved  a  government  that  works  better.  Having  com- 
pared the  principles  of  the  two  governments,  let  us  next  compare,  not 
theories,  charters,  and  paper-constitutions,  but  simply  the  working 
well ;  acknowledging,  however,  imprimis,  that  in  working  a  people y 
no  government  ever  worked  half  so  well  as  that  of  England. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  incessant  goadings  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  acknowledge  the  free  republics  of  South  America,  and  the 
sophistry,  concealments,  and  shuffling  to  put  off  the  recognition  ?  The 
French  government,  before  it  was  a  month  old,  declared  its  recognition. 
We  have  been  chuckling  and  rejoicing  over  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill  for 
the  last  forty  years.  The  French  have  at  once  determined  that  all 
offences  of  the  press  shall  be  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  a  jury. 

What  nauseating  debates  have  occurred  session  afler  session,  to  induce 
the  government  to  rescue  the  black  population  of  our  Colonies  from  a 
brutal  tyranny.  The  French  have  already  given  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship  to  their  negroes,  and  are  adopting  measures  for 
the  effective  protection  of  the  African  race. 

What  eloquent  and  endless  declamation  there  has  been  on  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  Crown,  from  the  increased  expenditure,  and 
the  augmentation  of  the  Peerage.  Within  a  few  days  of  its  first 
Bitting*,  the  French  Chamber  struck  off  the  roll  ninety-three  peers  of 
the  creation  of  Charles  X.  and  last  year  made  a  bolder  step  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  right  of  legislation. 

Every  session  has  produced  its  exposure  of  jobs,  which  generate  like 
the  polypus,  and  are  quite  as  indestructible.  The  Dundas  and  Bathurst 
and  the  South -American  missions  were  the  jobs  of  the  Tories,  and  the 
Plunket  doings  those  of  the  Whigs.  The  French  are  subjecting  their 
pension-list,  their  dead  weight,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  salaries 
to  rigid  investigation  and  close  curtailment. 

Every  session  produced  its  scores  of  motions  for  economy,  finance 
committees,  judicial  inquiries,  and  what  not.     They  all  ended  in  no- 
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thing  but  bills  of  charg«0  for  commiflsionen,  secretaries,  offioe^keapers^ 
and  BO  forth.  The  most  ridiculous,  and  almost  the  last  farce  of  the 
Tories,  was  the  mock  trial  of  the  East  Retford  electors,  and  the  passing 
laws  to  indemnify  witnesses  for  their  evidence  in  proof  of  corruption ! 

Lastly,  observe  what  the  French  have  done  in  regard  to  capital  punish- 
ments. We  have  been  nibbling  for  half  a  century  at  our  savage  treason 
laws  :  in  the  session  of  1830  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  abolish 
capital  punishment  for  forgery;  the  French  have  voted  for  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  deaUi  for  all  political  offences. 

Instead  of  a  working  government,  the  Borough  System  has  been  the 
lariest  institution  in  the  world  for  any  purpose  save  evil  doing — a  mere 
congerie  of  formalities,  parade,  and  ostentation.  The  Parliament,  for 
a  century,  has  been  little  better  than  a  common  debating  club,  where  a 
mob  of  gentlemen  met,  during  the  winter  season,  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  cracking  jokes  and  spouting  nonsense.  It  has  been  mere 
play  at  shuttlecock  between  the  rival  disputants,  who,  in  alternately 
changing  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other,  have  amused  themselvei 
in  reciprocally  throwing  back  their  opponents'  arguments,  phrases,  and 
opinions :  all  the  time  the  nation  has  been  looking  on  the  logomachy 
quite  seriously,  as  if  it  were  real  business,  instead  of  a  sham  fight- 
harmless  pastime  for  tiiose  who  had  no  better  employment:  but  the 
game  is  up ! 
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Relations  of  peers  •• * 256 

Placemen  and  pensioners  ••• 217 

Officers  in  the  army • 89 

Officers  in  the  navy   • 24 

Lawyers*  ••••••••••••• • 54 

East  India  interests •....• 62 

West  India  interests  ••• ••••  35 

Bankers 33 

Agricultural  interests •••••••  356 

Miscellaneous    ••••••  51 

Many  of  the  members  belonged  to  several  classes  or  interests,  and  have  been 
enumerated  in  each,  which  swells  the  nominal  number  of  individuals.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  vast  majority  were  connected  with  the  Peerage,  the  Army,  Navy, 
Courts  of  Law,  Public  Offices,  and  Colonies;  and,  in  lieu  of  representing  the 
People,  only  represented  those  interests  over  which  it  is  the  oonstitotional  object 
of  a  real  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  a  watchful  and  efficient  control. 
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INNS  OF  COUllT  AND  CHANCERY. 

Ik  our  chapter  on  Corporations  we  migbt  have  properly  incladed  a 
short  notice  of  the  present  state  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  They  form  in- 
corporated foundations,  originally  intended  for  the  study  of  the  law  and 
advancement  of  legal  science ;  and  grew  out  of  the  violent  contests  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  civil 
law  into  this  country,  the  former  being  anxious  to  make  it  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  latter,  with  equal  pertinacity,  insisting  on  being 
governed  by  the  municipal  or  common  law.  As  the  clergy  had  the 
control  of  the  universities,  the  professors  of  the  common  law  were  ex- 
cluded from  them,  and  constrained  to  establish  an  university  for  them- 
selves. This  they  did  by  purchasing,  at  various  times,  certain  houses 
and  lands  between  tlie  ci^  of  Westminster,  the  place  of  holding  the 
king's  courts,  and  the  city  of  London,  for  advantage  of  ready  access  to 
the  one,  and  plenty  of  provisions  in  the  other. — Chit.  BL  C,  18. 
Here  they  naturally  fell  into  collegiate  order — exercises  were  performed, 
lectures  read,  and  other  immunities  of  the  regular  universities  assumed. 
After  being  established  some  time,  the  crown  took  them  under  pro- 
tection ;  and  more  effectually  to  encourage  them,  Henry  III.  issued  an 
order,  directed  to  the  mayor  and  sherifis  of  London,  prohibiting  law  to 
be  taught  any  where  else  in  the  metropolis,  except  by  these  bodies. 
He  also  formed  the  members  of  each  inn  or  lodging  house  into  a  cor- 
poration, and  established  rules  for  their  regulation.  The  societies,  feel- 
ing their  importance,  began  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  bestowing  rank 
upon  their  students  of  a  certain  standing,  and  conferred  the  degrees  of 
barrister  and  serjeant,  corresponding  to  those  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
the  uniyersities. 

From  Dngdale  and  Stow  it  appears  James  I.  made  a  grant  by  letters 
patent  of  the  premises  of  the  middle  and  inner  temple  to  the  benchers  of 
both  societies,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  mansions,  gardens,  and  ap- 
purtenances, Sec,  to  themselves,  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  for 
lodging,  reception,  and  education  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  yielding  and  paying  to  the  same  king,  &c.  the  sum 
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of  £10  a  year  for  each  of  the  temples.  That  a  similar  grant  for  the 
same  purpose  was  made  of  Gray's  Inn,  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a  rent  of 
£6:13:4;  that  the  fee  simple  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  conveyed  to  the 
benchers  of  that  society,  for  the  same  object,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
that  the  fee  simple  of  Clements  Inn  and  Lyons  Inn  is  vested  in  the 
society  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  that  of  the  New  Inn,  in  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  that  of  oarnard's  Inn  and  Staple's  Inn,  in  the  society 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  that  Tbavie's  Inn  and  Fumival  s  Inn  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  latter  was  sold  by  that  society  a  few 
years  ago.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  'of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the 
inns  of  court  and  of  chancery.  To  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
history  of  these  societies  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  ;  our  object  in 
stating  the  foregoing  facts  is  to  shew  that  these  institutions  were 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  legal  knowledge  ;  that  the  dif- 
ferent estates  above  enumerated  were  conferred  on  the  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  that  object ;  that  the  mode  prescribed  for  carrying  it 
into  effect  was  by  giving  public  instructions  in  the  di£ferent  inns,  and 
that  such  instructions  weie  actually  given  at  the  period  when  those 
estates  were  granted  to  the  benchers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  benchers  have  ever  since  been  in  the  reception  of  the  profits  of 
these  estates,  and  that  no  legal  instructions  have  for  a  long  time  been 
given  in  the  inns  of  court,  or  any  measures  adopted  to  direct  the  appli- 
cation of  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  study.  At  the  Inner  Temple 
the  exercises  are  compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  money.  In  the 
Middle  Temple  the  form  is  observed,  but  with  no  real  utili^.  These 
inns,  with  Gray's  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  are  the  only  societies  the 
members  whereof  are  called  to  the  bar.  Admission  to  the  inns  of 
chancery,  which  are  Barnard's  Inn,  Staple's  Inn,  Fumival's  Inn, 
Lyon's  Inn,  Thavies'  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  and  New  Inn, 
would  now  be  of  no  avail  in  obtaining  a  call  to  the  bar. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the  inns  of  court  as 
seminaries  of  legal  instruction.  First,  the  more  eminent  of  the  pro- 
fession find  it  more  advantageous  to  aspire  to  the  receipt  of  the  profit- 
able fees  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  possession  of  rich  legal  sinecures,  and 
the  higher  offices  of  state,  than  to  devote  themselves  to  the  teaching  the 
principles  of  judicial  knowledge.  The  second  reason  we  consider  to  be 
that  assigned  by  a  writer  in  the  Legal  Examiner— n^xaeijy  the  irre- 
sponsible character  of  the  benchers,  who,  not  being  accountable  for  the 
revenues  at  their  disposal,  feel  no  disposition  to  part  with  them,  nor  listen 
to  improvements  which  might  disturb  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 
They  also  possess  irresponsible  power  in  conferring  the  degree  of  barrister, 
and  may  even  refuse  to  admit  any  person  a  student  in  the  inns  of 
court,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  assign  reasons  for  such  refusal 
(King's  Bench,  M.T,  \825):  thus  possessing  authority  arbitrarily  to 
exclude  any  individual  from  the  most  seductive  department  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

From  the  known  character  of  many  of  the  Benchers,  it  is  a  subject  of 
surprise  the  defective  administration  of  the  inns  of  court  has  so  long 
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escaped  notice ;   it  can  only  have  amen  from  that  esprit  de  corp  which 
luoallj  renders  indiyiduals  averse  from  any  proceeding  which  savours  of 
a  betrayal  of  their  own  cast;  and,  if  they  be  of  a  reforming  spirit, 
induces  them  to  apply  to  objects  foreign  or  extraneous  to  their  fraternity. 
In  the  list  of  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  we  find  the  distinguished 
name  of   Henry  Brougham,  synonymous  with   universal   hostility  to 
abuses.     There  is  also  sir  Thomas  Denman,  the  ex-officio  prosecutor  of 
malversation  and  violated  trusts  by  incorporated  bodies.     There  is  also 
the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  task 
of  legal  improvement,  not  only  in  this  but  most  other  countries.    Those 
eminent  individuals,  we  doubt  not,  are  wholly  guiltless  of  participation 
in  the  mal-administration  of  their  brethren ;  perhaps    there  are  few 
subjects  with  which  they  are  so  little  acquainted.      The  government  of 
the  inns  of  court,  we  suspect,  like  that  of  the  city  companies  and  most 
corporations,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  intriguers,  or  of  those 
who  have  no  higher  or  more  lucrative  objects  of  ambition.     But  this  is 
no  justification  of  the  specific  abuses  of  the  law  establishments.     The 
benchers  are  self-elected  bodies,  accountable  to  no  superior,  consisting 
of  abont  one  hundred  and  twenty  individuals,  in  the  receipt,  it  has  been 
calculated,  of  £60,000  a  year,  granted  to  them  in  trust  to  promote 
legal  knowledge,  yet  not  one  shilling  of  these  revenues  do  they  expend 
in  forwarding  that  object.     This  is  quite  as  bad  as  the  Gresham  lectures 
in  the  city  ;  it  is  a  state  of  things  that  ought  not  to  pass  uninvestigated : 
every  student,  we  apprehend,  who  is  entered  of  the  inns  of  court,  is  a 
shareholder  in  the  funds  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs,  and  may 
rightfully  demand  that  they  shall  be  administered  in  the  advancement  of 
these  ends  for  which  they  were  originally  granted. 

Some  years  ago  sir  James  Scarlett  had  a  project  on  foot  for  raising 
the  scholastic  and  other  qualifications  of  aspirants  to  the  bar.  Should 
this  design  still  be  entertained,  an  improvement  in  the  institutions  of 
the  inns  of  court,  and  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  might  be 
rendered  auxiliary  to  the  proposed  undertaking.  If  it  be  true,  that 
out  of  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  barristers  there  are  only  twenty 
capable  of  filling  the  situation  of  puisne  judge,  it  is  high  time  some 
change  was  introduced,  both  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  and 
legal  students.  With  such  a  limited  number  of  individuals  qualified  for 
judicial  appointments,  the  choice  of  Ministers  is  restricted,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  maintained  at  a  monopoly  standard. 
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Tub  revenues  of ''  The  College  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  near  Dublin"  are  kept  so  masonically  secret,  that,  up 

*  We  have  received  the  account  of  this  institation  from  a  correspondent 
in  PubliD,  well  known  in  that  city  and  also  to  the  English  Public.  With  re- 
spect to  its  accuracy,  we  can  only  say,  tliat  we  will  promptly  correct  any  error 
that  mav  be  pointed  out  from  an  authentic  source  -,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
warn  the  College  that  partial  contradictions,  unaccompanied  by  plain  statements 
of  income  and  expenditure,  can  do  no  service  to  that  establisiinient. 
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to  thii  hoar,  all  ia  iii]mt6ry  without.  Conjectares  and  at^emento  hsvo 
been,  at  diflbront  times,  made  by  men  auppoaed  to  be  capable  of  judging, 
and  who  had  graduated  within  the  bleased  precincts,  but  they  ave  id 
Tague  and  uncertain.  A  general  opinion  is,  that  the  land  rerennea  are 
about  £60,000  a  year,  and  that  the  profit  on  the  board  and  lodging  of  the 
fellow  commoners  and  pensioners,  fees,  fines,  and  other  soarces  of  income, 
pay  so  much  of  the  expenses  as  to  leave  £30,000  or,  as  some  think, 
£40,000  surplus.  One  account  has  bten  published,  stating  that  it  had  in 
one  county  alone  (Armagh)  60,000  acres,  but  that  a  good  part  was  lot  so 
low  as  68.  per  acre.  Those  old  leases  are,  howerer,  occasionally  drop- 
ping, and  of  course  increasing  the  college  revenue.  It  has  also  very 
good  estates  in  Donegal  and  Kerry,  estimated  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  at  upwards  of  £15,000  rent.  Besides,  it  possesses  many  ex- 
cellent Dublin  holdings  in  g^und  rents  and  houses,  that  are  aU  yaloable. 
It  was  James  I.  who  gave  the  Ulster  estates,  and  also  a  pension  of 
£358: 15.  In  your  list  of  composition  tithes  (page  148)  Trin.  CtA, 
Dub.  is  sprinkled  here  and  there,  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  actual  pre- 
sentation which  it  holds  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  dispenses  at  pleasnre. 
A  writer,  evidently  favourable  to  the  college,  says  that  it  has  nineteen 
benefices  of  from  £500  to  £1000  a  year,  and  that  their  value  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  That  was  thirty  years  ago — what  must  they  be 
worth  now  ? 

There  are  seven  senior  and  eighteen  junior  fellows.  The  latter,  who 
are  the  teachers,  have,  it  is  said^  £400  (some  say  dC500)  a  year,  with 
lodging  and  commons  (board) ;  but  they  make  from  £800  to  £1000,  and 
even  above  £1800  more  by  tuition ;  for  all  the  students,  whether  intern 
or  extern,  must  pay  for  that  separately,  and  they  can  choose  their  own 
teacher,  though  great  efforts  were  made  to  deprive  them  of  that  right. 
Some  restrictions  would,  however,  be  judicious,  as  I  diall  hereaiter 
shew.     The  charges  for  tuition  will  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

The  senior  fellows  have,  it  is  said,  £1000  (some  say  £1200)  a  yoar, 
a  church  living  in  some  particular  cases,  and  a  lucrative  poet  or  two,  as 
vice-provost;  bursar,  librarian,  and  catechist  (here  are  three);  senior 
proctor ;  senior  dean  and  auditor,  &c.  drc. ;  though  these  were  for- 
merly distinct  places.  The  junior  fellows  also  hold  places  Hke  the 
senior,  though  less  valuable,  as  registrar,  censor,  junior  dean,  junior 
proctor,  sub-librarian,  professorships,  assiltant  ditto,  morning  lecturers, 
preachers,  &c.  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  door,  for  we  can  get  no  fisurther,  of  the  grand 
arcanum.  Those  seven  senior  fellows  with  the  provost  form  the  actual 
government  of  the  college,  and  it  is  believed  that  none  else  are  let  into 
the  mysteries  of  revenue,  and  that  until  a  junior  gets  to  be  a  senior, 
which  he  one  day  devoutly  expects,  he  is  not  entrusted  with  the  grand 
secret,  which  has  been  kept  with  a  fidelity  almost  unexampled.  The 
question  then  is,  what  is  done  with  the  alleged  surplus  ?  Here  we  non- 
masons  are  all  left  to  guesses,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  what  people 
think.  No  one  supposes  that  any  of  the  junior  fellows  get  much  of  it — 
indeed,  the  popular  opinion  is,  they  get  none ;  because  if  they  did  they 
would  not  work  so  hard  as  they  do  at  tuition.    The  conmion  opinion  is, 
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thai  a  good  part  k  shared  amongst  the  senior  government ;  and  surely, 
if  this  be  falM,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  college  to  disprove  what 
brings  it  into,  perhaps,  unmerited  disi^epute.  While  the  public  are  left 
to  mere  conjecture,  they  will  inevitably  believe  in  the  worst  reports. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  by  Englishmen,  that  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
is   merely  a  local  Irish '  subject,  with  which  they  have  no  concern. 
If  "  what  every  one  says  must  be  true,''  it  is   the  wealthiest  uni' 
versity  in  the  world,  although  it  has  scarcely  2000  students,  while 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  together  have  nearly   10,000,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  English  members  to  bring  the  subject  under  parliamentary 
investigation.      Concealment  in  one    great    instance  sanctions   it  in 
another,   and  it  is  this  that  leads  to  such  abuses  and   misapplica- 
tions  of   the    public  money.     We  know  how  the  honest  portion  of 
the   London  press  advocated  secrecy  in  the  Bank  of  England,  when, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  wish  was  expressed  for  a  yearly  expos^  similar 
to    the    Bank   of  Paris.     Old  Trinity,  like  the  church,  always   ap- 
pears to  be  much  hurt  by  the  frequent  guesses  at  her  wealth ;  but,  until 
we  have  an  authentic  statement,  it  is  natural  for  the  public  to  presume 
that  its  income  is  enormous,  and  that  a  vast  portion  of  it  is  not  applied 
as  intended.     Why  not  set  all  those  conjectures,  that  it  would  call  ma- 
licious, or  ill  founded — ^why  not  set  them  at  rest  for  ever  by  a  candid 
statement  ?     The  public  have  a  right  to  such  statement,  for  the  college 
is  endowed  with  the  property  of  the  nation,  no  matter  by  what  name, 
royal  grants  or  otherwise,  it  might  have  been  given ;  and  parliament  has 
also  lavished  large  sums  in  the  buildings  at  different  times.     While  au- 
thentic information  is  unattainable  by  the  public,  can  they  be  blamed 
for  believing  in  the  worst  reports  ?     Can  they  be  blamed  for  believing 
that  there  is  something  which  will  not  bear  the  light  ?    The  college 
threatens  actions — that  is  the  way  it  answers  charges.    About  four  yean 
ag^  the  Freeman's  Journal  ventured  on  some  animadversions,  but  it  was 
silenced  by  a  threat  of  law  proceedings.  Now  this  never  did  any  thing  for 
a  public  establishment  but  to  excite  and  confirm  suspicion,  hatred,  and 
disgust,  nor  will  it  ever  make  people  believe  m  the  purity  of  the  college. 
What  though  the  directors  are  all  in  holy  orders,  they  are  but  men,  and 
therefore  peccable.    The  charter  of  Charles  I.  granted  in  lieu  of  Eliza- 
beth's, requires  that  the  bursar  giVe  in,  on  the  20th  November  in  each 
year,  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  copy 
same  into  a  book.     Now  that  book  is  kept — else  the  charter  is  void. 
**  Show,  show,  show  "  (Macbeth).     That  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
answer  alleged  libels. 

Old  Trinity  is,  like  the  church,  so  very  tenacious  of  change  in  techni- 
cals, that  it  is  still  **  near  *'  Dublin,  though  it  has  been  above  a  century 
in  it,  and  is  now  more  in  the  centre  oi  our  city  than  Ludgate-hill  is  in 
London.  This  very  absurdity  would  form  cogent  grounds  for  a  new 
and  improved  charter  for  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  there  being  now  no 
such  thing  as  Trinity  College  near  Dublin.  There  is  something  more 
than  humour  in  this  remark,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

Yet,  still,  like  the  church.  Old  Trinity  permits  changes  beneficial  to 
revenue.    In  1793  Catholics  were  admitted  as  students  in  this  orthodox 
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establishmcDt,  which  assuredly  was  a  gredX  innovation  on  its  nnsnllied 
Protestant  charter.  No  matter  for  that — it  materially  serred  the  fiscal 
department,  for  the  students,  who  had  been  fluctuating  between  5  and 
700,  rose  in  a  few  years  to  1000,  and  are  now  nearly  2000.  Bat 
again — there  were  then  fifteen  junior  fellows  or  teachers  for  500,  and 
now  there  are  but  three  additional  for  three  times  the  number.  What 
prodigious  spirit  and  liberality  \  Their  labours  are  indeed  so  great,  that 
even  an  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  defending  the  Unirersity  from  the 
charge  of  *'  silent  sister,"  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  them  excessive. 
His  grace  clearly  showed  that  they  left  the  teachers  no  leisure  for  au- 
thorship, but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the  time,  that  he  was  making 
a  heavy  charge  against  the  college  itself,  which  the  worthy  prelate 
otherwise  treats  with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  high-church-loving 
establishment.  The  charter  sets  no  limit  to  the  number  of  junior  feU 
lows,  and  Charles  began  with  nine,  "  in  the  name  of  more,*'  when  there 
were  not,  perhaps,  100  students. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  of  yearly  salaries  and  charges  from 
the  charter : — 

Provost,  £100;  senior  fellow,  £9. 13. 4.;  junior  fellow,  £3 ;  cate- 
chist,  £13.  6.  8.;  sub-dean,  £4;  junior  ditto,  £2;  lecturer,  £4; 
bursar,  £10  ;  librarian,  £3.     With  lodging  and  commons. 

Scholars. — Natives,  £3,  not  natives  1  Os.    With  lodging  and  commons. 

The  junior  fellows  or  teachers  not  to  charge  more  for  tuition  than  £4 
for  a  fellow  commoner,  £2  for  a  pensioner,  and  205.  for  a  sizer. 

College  to  be  charged  no  more  than  4s.  4  Jd.  a  week  for  the  commons 
of  a  fellow,  and  Is,  9^d,  for  a  scholar.  This  was  fixed  by  Greorge  II., 
who  also  raised  the  salary  of  the  librarian  to  £60,  to  which  office  he 
attached  great  importance  and  responsibility ;  but  he  left  all  other 
salaries  and  charges  as  in  the  charter.  No  official  mention  of  sub- 
librarian appears  any  where. 

Having  given  these  very  necessary  extracts,  wo  must  now  speak 
particularly  of  scholars  and  sizers.  Scholars  are  deserving  students, 
not  lower  than  junior  sophister,  who  stand  an  examination  in  logic,  and 
though  the  post  cannot  be  held  beyond  the  ^ve  years,  and  the  advan- 
tages are  very  trifling,  it  is  eagerly  sought.  What  must  we  then  think 
of  Old  Trinity's  liberality,  when  the  number  is  still  but  70,  as  fixed 
by  Charles  ?  Yes,  this  college,  which  has  made  such  numerous  bye- 
laws  and  changes  for  rene^Tal  and  other  purposes,  here  sticks  religiously 
to  the  charter  !  Do  we  wish  them  to  ,break  it  ?  No,  but  we  wish  no 
partial  observances.  Let  it  be  either  *'  the  whole  charter,  and  nothing 
but  the  charter,"  or  let  the  deviations  be  generally  liberal.  The  provost 
and  senior  fellows  know  full  well,  that  leave  would  be  readily  granted  to 
increase  the  scholars,  and  why  not  here  apply  to  government  ?  But  we 
have  more  to  say  about  the  scholars,  and  shall  leave  them  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  notice  the  sizers. 

The  free  students  or  sizers  were  directed,  by  the  statutes  of  Charles, 
to  be  used  as  servants,  to  wait  at  table,  feed  on  the  fragments,  and  do 
menial  offices  in  the  college.  Of  the  baseness,  the  meanness,  and  the 
cruelty  of  this,  we  cannot  form  a  just  estimation  without  recoUectiug 
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tint  they  were  ProteBtants — were  they  Papists,  the  thing  might  find  a 
justificatioii  in  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  times,  but  we  have  seen  that 
none  were  admitted  til!  1793.  Can  we  possibly  imagine  any  mode  of 
giving  charity  more  revolting  or  detestable  ?  Is  it  not  something  like 
inhumanly  flinging  our  alms  in  the  fisice  of  the  humble  mendicant  ?  A 
show  is  made  of  fostering  indigent  talent,  while  it  is  wounded  and 
repressed  by  the  bitterest  morti6cation  that  can  be  well  conceived.  This 
was  CliarWs  refined  notion  of  rearing  up  spirited  Protestants,  who  were 
afterwards  to  declaim  against  the  slavish  and  degrading  institutions  of 
popery.  Yet,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  it  is  common  to  hare  150 
candidates,  who  mast  already  know  more  Greek  and  Latin  than  is 
necessary  for  tiJUius  nohilis  to  obtain  a  degree  at  Oxford.  The  best 
answerer  in  a  most  severe  examination  is  admitted ;  and  he,  though  a 
mere  boy,  has  often  sufficient  lore  to  qualify,  as  times  go,  for  a  classical 
professor.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say  that,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  college  relaxed  a  great  deal  of  its  authorised 
severity  towards  those  interesting  objects,  from  whose  ranks  have  sprung 
some  of  the  finest  geniuses  that  could  adorn  any  country.  Yet  the 
number  is  still  but  thirty,  as  originally  fixed  by  Charles!  O  the 
charter — how  beautifully  inviolable  it  appears  in  some  cases !  So,  then, 
the  scholars  must  never  exceed  seventy,  nor  the  sizers  thirty^  no  matter 
how  the  college  revenues  augpnent ! 

Come  we  now  to  some  most  important  considerations.     No  one  will 
maintain  that  the  salaries  of  Charles,  though  doubtless  liberal  enough  at 
the  time,  would  answer  for  the  present  day.     Accordingly,  we  find,  on 
the  authority  of  T.  Swift,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter,  that  thirty-seven   years  ago  the  provost    had  £3000,   the 
bursar  £2000,  and  the  junior  fellows  £90.    Look  now  to  preceding  page, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  and  last  exhibit  an  increase  of  exactly 
thirty  fold,  and  the  bursar  two  hundred  fold,  over  the  charter  salaries. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  the  junior  fellows  have  now  £400,  that  is  an  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  fold.     Now,  how  were  these 
augmentations  made  ?     Through  bye-laws,  no  doubt ;  but  why  not  keep 
C€eteris  paribus  in  view.     Why  keep  the  scholars  to  the  now  miserable 
allowances  of  Charles?     Answer  that.     Tell  us  why,  at  only  taking 
thirty  fold  as  a  standard,  they  are  not  allowed  £90  a-year ;  for  they  are 
now,  perhaps,  all  natives  ?    Tell  us  whether  Is.  9d.  a  week  is  not  still, 
in  some  cases,  the  calculation  for  their  commons ;  and  tell  us,  is  there 
no  more  than  4b.  4  Jd.  for  that  of  a  fellow  ? 

Look  again  to  former  page  for  tuition.  The  charge  for  a  pen* 
sioner  now  is,  entrance  (of  which  there  is  no  mention  in  the  charter) 
£14  :  5  :  0,  and  £6  :  8  :  0  for  first  half  year,  and  it  goes  on  rising 
according  to  class.  I  have  not  ascertained,  precisely,  the  charges  for  a 
fellow  commoner,  but  I  find  that  they  are  considerably  higher.  So 
much  for  the  sacred  charter  and  tuition.  I  do  not  know  what  is  now 
allowed  for  the  sizers,  but,  as  there  are  not  two  apiece  for  the  teachers, 
it  is  oi  no  consequence. 

All  the  fellows,  **  big  and  little,'^  are,  with  tlie  excefition  of  three, 
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obliged  to  be  prinUd^  in  order  to  ffll  op  tho  o(rflege  bopeieee  ae  fhvy 
become  vacent.     We  are  now  approaching  eone  of  the  anirenity  mja- 
teriee.    No  iaatitntion  baa  eucceeded  eo  weU  in  getting  fiivottrable  reports 
in  booka  aa  thia.     Look  into  any  of  the  moU  independent  RngJiah  worka 
that  mention  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  yon  w<mld  aoppoaa  it  fwdtieaa 
aa  any  thing  hnman  oouM  be  expected;  bat  the  truth  ia,  that  they  havo 
all  been  deceived  for  want  of  anthentic  infonnatioB.    llie  <mly  attompl 
worth  notice,  at  a  fearlcM  exposi,  of  which  I  have  heard,  waa  by  a 
gentleman  named  TheopbiliiB  Swift,  in  a  pamphlet  pabliahed  1794,  which 
la  now  out  of  print  and  very  acarce*     He  bringa  nnmenMia  grave  chargea 
affainat  the  entire  college  aystem,  and  particnlarly  aa  regarding  not  imly 
edncation,  but  competency  for  tuition.    Thoae  I  ehaU  peas,  hot  he 
makes  one  accusation  of  great  importance, — that  mnlcta  and  fines  were 
yexatiously  multiplied  on  the  pupils,  so  as  to  amount  to  no  less  than 
£8000  a-year,  '*  which  was  all  swept  into  the  fobs  of  the  fellows/'    For 
this,  and,  particularly  oheenre,  for  this  only,  he  was  served  with  notice 
of  an  action  for  *'  libel."    Swift  called  for  a  fair  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  and  this  is  the  way  that  he  is  answered !     He  alao  atates 
that  a  living  worth  £1000  a-year  waa  refused  by  eight  junimr  feUowa, 
and  was  only  accepted  by  the  ninth  in  rotation,  because  he  wished  a 
quiet  life.    See  what  an  answer  this  is  to  the  autheHtic  accounta  we  read, 
of  a  senior  fellowship  being  worth  *' perhaps"  £1000  a-year,  mid  a 
junior  ''  perhaps"  £700  or  £800  a-year,   when  £1000   was  actually 
spurned  at  by  a  junior  near  forty  years  ago.     To  us,  in  Dublin,  vax^d 
accounts  are  quite  mawkish — they  i^pear,  at  best,  like  the  miracle  of 
the  five  loaves  and  fishes,  when  we  see  senior  fellows  keeping  splendid 
town  mansions,  beautiful  country  seats,  carriages,  livery  servanta,  and 
living  altogether  at  a  rate  immeasurably  above  our  notions  of  a  thousand 
a-year.    The  fiict  is  that  we  know  nothing  of  fellowship  incomes,  for  the 
whole  machinery  is  managed  with  admirable  dexterity.    Thus  the  pre- 
sent (now  the  late)  provost,  Kyle,  has  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Cork, 
estimated  at  £6000  a*year,  and,  of  course,  that  would  seem  to  say  that 
the  provostdiip  was  not  worth  so  much.   We  have  seen  what  ^wift  says  of 
the  salary,  and  there  is,  besides,  a  princely  mansion,  with  all  the  other 
nameless  &c.'s,  and  the  place  is  at  this  day  so  valuable,  that  aorae 
carry  their  estimates  as  high  as  £8,000  or  £10,000  a-year.     Why, 
then,  accept  one  of  only  a-third  the  amount  ?     In  explaining  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  patronage  of  the  Cork  see  is  said  to  be  worth 
from  £10,000  to  £30,000  a-year,  ~  no  contemptible  source  for  a  family 
provision ;  but  suppose  it  had  no  patronage,  the  new  bishop  does  not 
calculate  on  remaining  there  always.     There  is,  you  know,  such  a  thing 
as  translation-— you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  a  learned  num,  understand  that. 
So,  if  a  senior  fellow  is  vacated  to  accept  a  living  of  £1000  a-yesr, 
it  is  no  proof  that  his  fellowship  was  not  worth  above  treble.     But  these 
i^parent  phenomena  help  to  silence  the  vulgar  inquirer,  who  under* 
standeth  not  translation,  collation,   or   the  beauties  of  Christian-like 
expectancy. 
We  can  now  plainly  see  that  Trinity  College,  Dubkn,  is,  in  essence  and 
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Mfaftanee,  a  cbaich  estdilifluMat,  aiid  loiiie  %fat  on  ito  M^^^ 
may  bentareiting.  The  MippreMkMi  of  the  celebrated  Historical  Society, 
thai  produced  ao  manj  groat  men,  is  well  known,  and  I  shall  only  obeerra 
that,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  yetfs  ago,  Locke  on  Gorenunent  was 
expelled  to  make  roon  for  Butler's  Analogy  of  revealed  Religion.  Yon 
know  the  two  works,  Mr.  Editor,  and  yon  can  judge  of  the  spirit  that 
sctnatee  the  only  unireiaity  in  a  cenntry  with  eight  miUkins  of  in- 
habitaBts. 

No  Catholic  can  remain  in  college  after  he  hare  finished  his  coarse, 
as  he  cannot  be  a  scholar,  nor  be  admitted  to  a  higher  degree  than 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

None  bat  the  provost,  fellows,  and  scholars,  have  a  vote  for  the 
parliamentary  representative. 

From  all  Uiese  considerations,  the  following  are  among  some  improve- 
ments that  naturally  suggest  themselves: — 

1 .  That  the  real  yearly  revenae  of  the  college,  in  lands  and  otherwise, 
and  from  fines,  entrance,  or  other  fees,  boitfd  and  lodging  of  fellow 
commoners  and  pensionera,  tuitions,  &c.  and  the  total  expenditure,  say 
for  ten  yean  last  past,  be  published.  This  is  necessary,  to  inspire  con- 
fidence and  respect ;  for  no  one  can  conceive  why  there  should  be  any 
secrecy  in  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  a  national  establishment, 
assuredly  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 

2.  That,  if  any  surplus  appear  over  and  above  a  reasonable  fund  for 
contingencies  of  building  or  repairing,  it  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
applied  to  giving  the  scholars  the  increased  allowances  to  which  they  are 
as  fairly  entitled  as  the  provost  and  fellows. 

3.  lliat,  after  adjusting  the  rights  of  the  scholan,  any  further  sur- 
plus should  be  applied  to  extending  the  sizers  to  one  hundred^  a  num- 
ber which  would  still  be  by  no  means  proportioned  to  other  augmenta- 
tions. The  scholars,  too,  should  be  increased,  but  not  until  after  the 
sizers  were  one  hundred.  And  a  cl)arge,  now  exacted  from  the  sizera 
for  lodging,  not  mentioned  in  the  charter,  should  be  abolished. 

4.  That  the  number  of  junior  fellows  should  be  regulated  by  that  of 
the  students,  which  would  be  very  easy ;  for  if  they  decreased,  a  vacant 
junior  fellowship  need  not  be  filled  up.  None  of  them  to  have  less  than 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  say  fifty,  and  while  that  remained  uncom- 
pleted, no  new  student  should  be  allowed  to  choose  his  teacher.  Such  a 
regulation  would  be  found  most  equitable  and  serviceable. 

5.  That  the  junior,  or,  at  least,  the  senior  sophisters  have  the  right  of 
voting  for  a  parliamentary  representative  for  the  college. 

6.  That  Catholics  should  be  eligible  to  scholarships.  For  fellowships, 
the  church  being  the  fountain  of  college  promotion,  I  do  not  think  they 
could  or  would  expect  a  participation,  as  the  constitution  of  the  esta- 
blishment should  be  entirely  changed  to  allow  their  admission :  but  to 
scholarships  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  objection. 

I  now  tell  the  college  that  petulant  or^dogmatical  contradictions, 
or  actions  at  law,  will  avail  nothing,  while  the  whole  revenue  and 
disbursement  are  unknown  to  the  public.     A  new  charter  and  statutes 
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for  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  should  certainly  be  recommended  to 
parliament.  We  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  a  great  deal  oi  fudge  about  the 
sacredness  of  charters,  but  that  is  mere  fustian,  with  the  precedent  of 
Charles  before  us,  who  did  nothing  less  than  abrogate  the  original  of 
Elizabeth— with  the  example  of  George  II.,  who  altered  as  much  as  he 
thought  proper  of  Charles's ;  and,  finally,  with  the  admission  of  Catholics 
by  the  act  of  an  Irish  parliament,  and  which  was  rather  aided  than 
opposed  by  the  college,  as  could  be  easily  demonstrated.  An  improved 
charter  would  ultimately  serve  the  college  itself,  by  making  it  a  popular 
and  respected  establishment,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  an  object  of 
suspicion,  monopoly,  and  unfavourable  report,  and  one  of  which  the 
public  are  ready  to  believe  the  very  worst  rumours. 
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Return  of  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1821  and  1831, 
of  all  towns  or  cities  in  England,  exceeding  a  population  of  ten  thou- 
sand, to  which  it  is  not  intended  by  the  Reform  Bill  to  give  repre- 
sentatives. 


Population 
in  1821. 


City  or  Town. 

Lakcasiiire: 

Toxteth  Park 12,829 

Spotland 13,453 

Middlesex  : 

Chelsea    26,860 

Kensington 14,428 

Staffordshire  : 

Kingswinford   ••• 11 ,022 

Tipton 11,546 

Yorkshire: 

Saddleworth 13,902 


•  • . 


Population 
in  1831. 

24,067 
15,325 

32,371 
20,902 

15,156 
14,951 

15,986 


HEADS    OF    PUBLIC    BXPENDITUKE. 
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SUMS    EXPENDED    UNDER    THE    HEAD   OF    CIVIL    CONTINGENCIES 

IN    1831. 

The  amoQnt  expended  for  funiiturey  ironmongery,  dec.  for  White- 
ball  Chapel,  apartments  of  the  officers  of  the  guards,  and  for 
the  Tower,  in  the  three  quarters  ended  June  30,  1831 £336 

Ditto  for  robes,  collars,  badges,  &c.  for  knights  of  the  sereral 
orderSy  in  the  same  period     •••• 2578 

Ditto  for  repairing  the  King's  crown,  maces,  badge,  &c.,  gold 
and  silver  sticks,  officers  attending  proclamation  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's accession,  in  the  same  period 511 

Ditto  for  plate  supplied  to  Lord  Melbourne,  upon  his  appointment 
as  secretary  of  state,  in  the  quarter  ended  30th  June  1831  •  •       488 

The  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  His  Majesty's  set- 
tlements, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon  and  Mauritius   •  •   14830 

The  ooBunission  for  inquiring  into  fees  in  the  courts  of  justice ; 
on  account  of  remuneration  and  expenses 3662 

The  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  law  of  real  property;  on 
account  of  expenses  •• 1044 

The  commission  for  inquiring  into  the  practice ,  &c.  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts   •• 1639 

The  commission  for  carrying  into  effect  the  convention  signed  at 
London  on  the  29th  September.  1827,  between  His  Majesty 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  stipulating  the  reference 
to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  sovereign,  of  the  disputed  points 
of  boundary  under  the  5th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  •  •  •  •     3000 

The  commission  for  carrying  into  effect  certain  stipulations  rela- 
tive to  the  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new  state  of 
Greece,   agreed  upon  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
allied  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  signed  at  London  on  the 
6th July  1827 962 

The  amount  paid  on  account  of  R.  Lander's  late  expedition  of 
discovery  to  Africa    •• ••••• 853 

The  amount  paid  for  relief  of  certain  distressed  Spanish  subjects 
residing  in  this  country,  wholly  without  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, who  had  been  employed  with  the  British  army,  or  under 
British  authorities  in  Spain,  or  who  had  otherwise  rendered 
service  to  our  military  operations  in  that  country •  •    12420 

Expense  of  creating  Admiral  sir  James  Saumarez  a  baron  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  reward  for  public  services 556 

T.  Wyon,  esq,  chief  engraver  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  for  en- 
graving great  and  otiber  seals  for  the  courts  of  Exchequer, 
&c.,  and  for  silver  medals  for  native  chiefs  on  the  River 
Gambia 1428 
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Hie  amount  issaed  to  C.  Babbage,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  in 

constructing  a  machine  for  the  calculation  of  various  tables  £2000 
Ditto  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  publishing  the  natural 

history  of  the  late  expedition  to  Behring's  Straits     ••••••••       236 

Ditto  to  J.  Richards,  for  salary  to  himself  and  clerk,  and  for  tra- 
Telling  and  other  contingent  expenses  of  his  mission  of  survey 

in  North  America • 1600 

Ditto  to  pay  the  fees  on  the  nomination  of  certain  officers  to  be 
Honorary  Knights  Commanders  and  Companions  of  the  Order 

of  the  Bath     210 

Ditto  to  pay  the  fees  on  the  installation  of  his  serene  Highness 
Augustus  William  Maximilian  Frederick  Lewis,  reigning 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Knight  Companion  of  the  most  noble 

Order  of  the  Garter 439 

Ditto  to  pay  the  fees  on  the  nomination  of  Count  Munster,  to  be 
a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the 

Bath  .- 330 

Ditto  ditto  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  two  incurable  lunatics, 

for  three  years  to  5th  April  1831 300 

Ditto  ditto  in  removing  the  records  belonging  to  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Old  Mews, 

Charing-cross    • 849 

Ditto  to  ti^e  minister  and  churchwarden  of  St.  James's,  in  the 

island  of  Nevis,  towards  erection  of  a  church  there  •  •  • 500 

Ditto  to  Dr.  J.  Bowring,  in  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  and  in  remuneration  for  his  services  in  reporting 

upon  the  public  accounts  of  France • 908 

Ditto  to  T.  Telford,  to  defray  expenses  already  incurred  in  his 
survey  for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  pure  water,  and  to 

enable  him  to  proceed  with  the  same     •••• 1000 

Ditto  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of,  and  for  ser- 
vices connected  witii  the  Cholera  Morbus  •••• 1934 

Ditto  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  England  and  Scotland, 
in  procuring  information  relative  to  the  boundaries  of  different 

cities  and  boroughs    • • 6623 

Ditto  to  T.  Marshall,  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  series  of  sta- 
tistical tables  of  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  • 500 

Ditto  to  pay  rewards  offered  by  His  Majesty's  proclamatfon  of  the 
23d  November  1830,  for  the  discovery,  &c.  of  the  offenders  in 
the  districts  at  that  time  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  to  discharge 

expenses  connected  therewith    • •••••   32000 

His  excellency  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  the  usual  equipage 

money  allowed  the  lord  lieutenant  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  •  •     2769 
Right  honourable  lord  Plunket,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the 
Uke  on  his  appointment ••••  ••••••  •• 923 

N.  B.    We  bare  only  extracted  a  few  of  the  items ;  the  total  expendi- 
ture under  the  head  of  civil  contingencet  in  18S1,  was  £174,667. 


640  DEAD   WEIGHT. 

An  Account  of  the  Sam  paid  in  1829,  for  Half  Pay  and  Retired 
Superannuated  Allowances ;  distinguishing  the  amount  under  separate 
Heads  and  Departments. 

ARMY. 

Army  pay  of  general  officers 140,362  12  6 

Retired  full  pay,  balfpay,  and  military  allow- 
ances         866,431   12  7 

Militia  adjutanU  and  Serjeant  migors   1 1,202  17  6 

Local  militia  adjutants 17,205  14  0 

Out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainhain 

hospitals 1,328,797    7  1 

In-pensioners  of  do.  do.  40,216    0  9 

Widows' pensions 151,226    6  9 

Compassionate  list    #,..•• ..•.•••,...  37,592    5  0 

Royal  bounties 34,501     0  9 

Pensions  for  wounds    119,167  17  7 

Foreign  half-pay 79,067  13  8 

Foreign  pensions,    including  allowances  to 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  foreign 

officers 18,712  10  0 

SuperannaatioB  allowances. 48,462  19  0 

Commissariat '  46,545     5  9 

Royal  military  asylum 345  13  9 


-2,939,896  15 


NAVY. 

half-pay: 

To  flag-officers,  captains^  commanders,  lieu- 
tenants, pursem,  masters,  and  surgeons    ..     624,504    6    4 
To  royal  marine  officers    61,113    2  10 

SUPERANNUATIONS,  PENSIONS,  AfID  ALLOWANCES  : 

To  officers,  &c.  in  the  military  line  of  service      127,174  16    § 
To  commissioners,  secretaries,  clerks,  &c.  for- 
merly employed  in  the  civil  departments  of 

*^C"*^y 130,618    7  11 

Victualling  department     33  331  12 

Bounty  to  chaplains   • i  372  10 

Allowances  to  widows  and  orphans  on  the 

compassionate  list  12  808    0    0 

Widows' charity 148,'827    0    0 

Greenwich  hospital,  out-pensioners 250,000    0    0 

' 1,679,149  16 


0 
0 
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ORDNANCE. 

MILITARY : 

Soperaiinuated  and  half-pay  officers   £55,118  0  0 

Retired  as  general  officers IS,099  0  0 

Alio virances  for  good  services   5^009  0  0 

Pensions  io  remaneration  for  inventions  and 

improvements  in  artillery  service     ....••••       1,200  0  0 

Saperannaated  and  disabled  men 189,004  0  0 

Pensions  to  i^vounded  officers • •      7,393  0  0 

Pensions  to  iridows  and  children    22,910  0  0 

Retired  officers  of  the  late  Irish  artillery  and 

engineers,  and  pensions  to  widows •     8,690  0  0 

CIVIL : 

Superannuated  and  half-pay  to  civil  officers, 
artificers,  and  labourers;  retired  pay  and 
pensions  4o  civil  officers,  in  consequence  of 
reduction  and  ill-health 36,838    0    0 

Pensions  to  widows 4,666    0    0 

Superannuated  and  half-pay  to  Irish  civil  offi- 
cers and  artificers  and  labourers ;  and  pen- 
sions to  widows 4,429    0    0 

Barrack  department ..••    17,340    0    0 


365,620    0    0 


4,884,672  11  8 
To  -which  add  the  Civil  Di^partments  of  the 
government,    including    pensions,    super- 
annuations, and  allowances  in  the  treasury, 

tax-office,customs,  eicise,  stamps,  police,&c.                           478,967  16  3 

Grand  ToUl,  military,  naval,  and  civil £5,367,640    7  II 

DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Year  1822 ^ £5,289,087  19  10 

1823 6,311,248  2  4 

1824 6,317,445  3  7 

1825 5,302,499  18  0 

1826 5,376,674  2  1 

1827 6,455,990  19  4 

1828 5,362,670  16  1 
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COLONIAL   STATISTICS. 

JRN  from  each  Colony  or  Foreign  Possession  of  the  British  Crown; 
ing  the  Number  of  the  Population,  distin^ishing  White  from  Coloured,  and 
€  from  Slaves;  also,  the  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports  into  each  of  those 
onies,  for  each  of  the  past  Three  Years. 

-Those  with  a*  affixed  have  a  Legislative  Assembly;  those  without  are  governed  by  the 

Orders  of  ihe  King  in  Council. 


ObONIES. 


POPULATION 
OR  LATEbT  CENSUS. 


TH  AMBKICA. 

C^natia 

Canada 

Irunswick 

>cotia ^ 

Ircton  / 


.40,490.. 
.14^MS.. 


} 


Total. 


Trade  with  Great  Britain. 


Imporu 

into  the 

United 

Kinsdom. 

Official 

Value. 


r  Edward's  Ulaod' S3»479. 

wndlaad , 0O,M8. 


T«tala.. 


EST  INDIES. 

ua  

docs ,. 

nica „,.. 

ada 

uca 

«enat 

i 


»n .... 
•ttcia  .. 
iocent 
RO 


lilla 

dad 

mas 

lodas  

erara  it  EssequiJio 

ke ,.„. 

luras 


Totals.. 


Utar. 

*  .... 
) 


i  of  Good  Hope. 

^  Leone  and 

ibia  ..      


} 


ion 

iriiim  .." 

ttettth  Wales 


Dieman's  Land.... 


n  River 

General  Totals.. 


Whites. 


No 


l,9tO 

14^59 

S40 

•01 

census 

TOO 
l,6l« 

97« 
l,SOt 

398 

477 

965 
4,90 1 
4,M0 
9,905 
9fi06 

559 


17/M4 

104,489  \ 

15^80/ 

55,075 

S7 

94 

0,414 

8,844 

90,990 

».4«i  { 


850 


mm 


Free 
Coloured. 


9,805 
5,U0 
9,000 
9,780 
talcen. 

814 
9,()00 
9,000 
9,718 
9.894 
1,104 
1,990 

997 

15,950 

9,991 

798 
0,900 
1,151 
9,900 


nil. 


97,859 

15,199 

9,199 

900.989 

15,851 

Aborigines 

not 
ascertained 


Slaves. 


99.899 

81,909 

15.199 

94,H5 

992,491 

0,909 

9,i39 

19,910 

19,661 

99,5H9 

19,550 

5,999 

9,988 

94.000 

9,908 

4,008 

09,407 

91,919 

9,197 


nil. 


»»,W9 


90,404 
70,774 
15,008 

^  Convicts. 

}      8,484 
^  Convicu. 


} 


•  •••••a*  i 


911,990 


911,999 


95,714 

109,007 
10,898 

M,799 

999,491 

7,400 

11,959 

99.g'n 

l»»,35l 
97,7 14 
14,049 

7,179 

S/)80 
44,109 
10,490 

0,951 
78,899 
99,099 

4,049 


798,709 


9,999,795 
White  and  Free. 


899,605 

Slaves, 

exdiMiveol 

Convicts. 


17,094 
1)9,009 

199,090 

15,910  \ 

9i9I0/ 

999,907 

101,409 

90,598 

17,905 


850 


9,089,549 
Total 
if]  Population. 


509,451 
919,649 

01,701 

949.628 


Exports 

from  the 

United 

Kingdom, 

Offiiial 

Value. 


1,088,09/ 


985,500 

489,914 

141,911 

959,819 

9,741,179 

40,958 

7b,978 

199,980 

157,599 

414,548 

158,985 

99,949 

094/»1 

17,915 

4,901 

l>709,409 

995,051 

190,79& 


0,087,914 


94,595 

90^784 

998,199 

958,570 

909,008 

451,998 

99,598 

99,191 


1,117,491 
974,999 

997,900 

979,817 


9,004,190 


Number  and  Tonnage  of 

Vessels  to  aad  from  the 

United  Kingdom  and  the 

Colonies. 


iDwaids. 


Outwards. 


5thip»|  Tons. 


778 
509 

191 

146 

1,009 


£<7,909 
155,949 

90^140 

17,890 


ShipsI  Tons. 


700  991,004 
40O  199,400 


491,194 


190 

900 


1,059 


1 1,508,943 
Imports. 


140,057 

40 

0,781 

900,K9» 

05 

17,100 

97,479 

19 

9,011 

99,015 

41 

19,949 

9,701,469 

980 

85,710 

8,909 

5 

1,959 

95,999 

8 

1,899 

97,994 

94 

0,994 

51,505 

99 

5,990 

99,891 

59 

14,979 

51,908 

90 

0,504 

5,000 

5 

M17 

901,077 

04 

99,994 

51,594 

7 

1,900 

•4,817 

9 

090 

509,990 

190 

55,950 

51,587 

89 

7,710 

799,978 

49 

11,184 

5,591,109 

058 

909,998 

1,117,015 

10 

1*705 

505,959 

11 

9,094 

989,497 

90 

8,009 

511,779 

109 

97,918 

40,490 

4 

«,909 

980,  &30 

41 

19,694 

950,690 

) 

58,919 

" 

8.970 

97,910 

9 

10,777,944 

9,808 

7!k7,375 

Exports. 

Ships 

Tons. 

91,798 
91,940 


416,147 


49 

89 

19 

97 

970 

4 

K 

90 

19 

49 

99 

9 

89 

7 

9 

189 

99 

99 


018 


09 

40 

95 

110 

0 
97 

81 


0,907 

90,887 

9,991 

11,091 

69,558 

044 

1,990 

0,804 

4,900 

19,064 

0iPI9 

000 

00,474 
1498 
9,950 

59,687 
0,070 
6,647 


959,909 


10^490 
7,000 
7,7M 

91,000 

9,048 

6.991, 

< 

»,719 


9,977 
Ships 


707,949 
Tons. 


2  t2 


644  ORIGIN    OP   THE    PBERAGE. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

''There  must  be  a  period  and  an  end  of  names  and  dignities  and  whatsoever 
is  terrene  ;  and  why  not  of  De  Vere?  For  where  is  Bohan?  Where's  ftlortiiuer  ? 
Nay,  which  is  more  and  most  of  all,  where  is  Plantagenetf*' — Sperth  f*f  L»&rd 
Chi^Jnttice  Crtwty  1662. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  view  the  House  of  Lords  uncler  its  varioizs 
aspects.  It  presents  itself  in  the  way  of  the  Nation's  wish ;  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  Nation  should  seek  to  understand  the  character  of  the 
ohstacle  which  impedes  its  progress.  We  have  looked  into  the  history 
of  the  Peerage,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Who  are  they  that,  generally 
speaking,  have  been  made  peers — and  why  ?  Is  a  peerage  the  reward 
of  virtue,  of  talent,  of  disinterestedness,  of  grand  patriotic  efforts,  of  a 
long  course  of  noble  doings  ?  No  one  who  has  looked  with  any  care  to 
the  family  annals  of  the  British  peers  will  venture  to  say  that,  even  in 
the  selection  of  a  virtuous  man  for  a  peer,  his  virtue  has  been  the  cause 
of  his  ennoblement ;  or  if  a  man  of  talent,  that  he  bas  been  chosen 
because  his  talent  has  been  patriotically  directed.  No  ^  the  peerage  has 
been  one  of  the  means  employed  for  several  ages  to  carry  on  the  great 
JOB  of  government.  If  a  patriot  was  troublesome,  he  was  bought  off  by  a 
peerage ;  if  a  powerful  individual  was  importunate,  he  was  quieted  by  a 
peerage ;  if  votes  were  in  demand,  the  possessor  or  manager  was  paid  bj 
a  peerage ;  if  a  minister's  place  w^as  desired,  be  vacated  it  for  a  peerage. 
The  lawyer,  who  proved  the  ablest  instrument  of  government,  was 
rewarded  by  a  peerage.  In  short,  the  honour  of  the  peerage  has  mostly 
been  the  Treasury  of  Corruption. 

If  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  natural  progression  of  things,  is 
hastening  to  an  euthanasia  because  of  its  want  of  correspondence  and 
sympathy  with  public  opinion,  what  is  so  well  calculated  to  postpone  that 
inevitable  hour,  as  the  adoption  of  that  for  the  want  of  which  they  most 
wither  and  decay  ?  A  large  and  copious  addition  of  popular  peers  would 
revivify  the  antique  and  mouldering  mass,  and  cause  it  to  rise  up  with 
much  of  the  ardour  and  beauty  of  a  veritable  rejuvenescence.  Unless 
this  plan  be  acceded  to,  the  days  of  the  peerage,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, are  numbered ;  and  yet  it  is  against  this  very  measure  that  the 
greatest  number  of  prejudices  are  arrayed. 

The  peers  are  jealous  of  new  men.  What  are  they  themselves  ? 
Take  even  the  oldest  of  them,  they  are  but  of  a  few  centuries ;  and  the 
majority  are  the  merest  novi  homines — mushrooms,  whom  a  shower  of 
wealth,  or  an  accidental  fall  of  borough  rottenness,  has  caused  to  spring 
from  the  earth  within  the  last  few  years.  The  peerage  of  England  is 
the  most  modern  in  Europe :  it  is  a  contemptible  upstart,  compared  with 
that  either  of  Germany  or  of  France.  Where  are  the  true  ancestors  of 
Englishmen,  the  men  of  Saxon  blood  ?  where  even  the  descendants  of 
the  butchers  and  bakers  that  came  over  with  the  Norman  Conqueror  ? 
Not  all  the  lies  of  all  the  heralds  can  give  us  a  creation  six  hundred 
years  old ;  and  such  as  go  even  two  hundred  years  back  are  very  thinly 
scattered  indeed.     Some  of  the  most  ancient  blood  of  England  is  repre- 
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sented  by  men  of  pTi\'ate  station,  oY  by  baronets,  whose  ancestors  did 
not  happen  to  receive  the  king's  summons  to  parliament  in  former  reigns, 
and  whose  descendants,  if  they  were  to  receive  it  now,  would  carry  into 
the  House  of  Peers  ail  that  depends  '*  npon  Norman  blood,  or  whatever 
else  it  is  they  are  so  proud  of."  But  the  day  is  gone  past  when  a  legis- 
lator is  to  be  chosen  on  such  grounds. 

It  would  be  a  curious  phenomenon,  if  the  obstacle  which  the  peers 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  people's  measure,  should  lead  to  an 
immediate  change  in  their  own  body.  It  was  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
that  was  demanded ;  we  may  come  to  see  that  a  virtual  reform  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  The  House  of  C6mmons 
has  confessed  its  corruption :  are  the  Lords  immaculate  ?  They  debate 
as  if  their  House  stood  upon  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  as  if 
angels  guarded  its  keystone.  It  would  seem  they  deemed  it  the  very 
sun  of  our  political  constellation :  they  are  mistaken — it  is  but  a  lamp, 
and  may  want  trimming — may  be  worn  out,  and  renewed — may  have 
grown  useless,  and  be  removed :  a  more  cynical  illustrator  of  its  nature 
might  even  term  it  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  which,  when  the  bog  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  other  House  comes  to  be  dried  up  by  Reform,  may  die  out  of 
itself. 

What  then  are  our  conclusions  ?    They  are  these — 

I-  The  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  House  of  Peers  indi- 
cates that  it  was  calculated  for  another  order  of  things ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  its  having  been  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
ministers  and  their  masters,  that  it  has  been  made  tolerabloi  under  the 
increased  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

II.  The  House  of  Peers  has  maintained  its  existence  by  usurping  an 
influence  over  the  representation  of  the  people,  which  it  has  turned  to 
its  sole  advantage. 

III.  The  history  of  the  peerage  is  a  series  of  jobs.  It  is  a  coinage ; 
and  represents  place,  pension,  commission,  civil  employment,  go- 
vernment contract — in  one  word,  public  money.  The  actual  peerage 
is  chiefly  an  efflorescence  of  taxation, 

IV.  Whenever  the  minister  has  wanted  votes,  he  has  created  peers ; 
whenever  he  has  wished  to  get  quit  of  votes,  he  has  created  peers. 
A  peerage  is  the  grave  of  the  patriot — the  throne  of  the  placeman. 

V.  The  antiquity  of  the  families  of  the  existing  peerage  is  a  farce; 
the  Herald's  College  and  the  Alienation  Office  are  the  managers  of 
this  noble  melodrama.  When  a  line  becomes  extinct,  by  some  trick 
of  marriage,  or  by  some  interpretation  of  a  patent,  a  trap-door  is 
struck,   and  out  comes   a  representative  of  the  Mortimers  or  the 

.  Mowbrays.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  the  same  family 
name  is  changed  almost  every  other  year  in  the  peerage ;  and  some 
peers  do  not  know  their  own  name.  For  instance,  lord  Oriel  wished 
to  vote  against  the  Reform  Bill ;  his  real  name  is  Foster — he  signed 
his  proxy  Ferraixl,  he  ought  to  have  written  some  tiling  else.  The 
proxy  was  useless— there  was  one  vote  less  against  the  people. 
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VI.  The  moBt  mimerovs  wad  the  meet  actire  of  the  existing  peers  are 
the  creatUNiis  of  the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third :  thej  niaj  be 
considered  m  a  bodj  of  unconscious  conspirators,  hound  together  by 
the  minister,  for  the  secret  purpose  of  swelling  the  nalionai  debt. 
With  the  exception  of  the  miUtary  and  naval  cUefs,  they  are  titled 
contractors  for  a  loan,  who  have  received  their  per  eentage  in 
peerage. 

Vil.  When  the  personal  ohaiaetenstics  of  the  descendants  of  this  modey 
society  of  bom  legislators  are  looked  to — this  assemblage  of  '^  acci- 
dents of  an  accident," — we  are  not  led  to  beUeye  that  station  and 
fortune  have  redeemed  them  firom  the  stain  of  their  original  creation, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  from  any  class 
the  same  number  of  men  less  competent  to  create  laws  or  propagate 
legislation. 

If  there  be  any  troth  in  these  conclusions— and  we  have  come  to 
them  not  by  rhetoric,  but  rather  by  arithmetic — can  any  thing  be  more 
absurd,  more  drivelling,  than  the  affected  hesitation  which  has  been 
shown  in  creating  at  once  a  due  number  of  King  and  People's  Peers, — 
a  class  which,  when  the  object  of  their  ennoblement  is  considered,  and 
the  character  of  the  parties  who  instal  them  in  their  elevated  niche, 
may  be  assuredly  maintained  as  the  most  honourable  and  distinguished 
division  of  the  House  to  which  tbey  will  belong  ?  We  have  proved,  in 
every  possible  way,  that  the  peers  as  a  body  may  derive  honour  from 
such  a  creation,  but  can  lose  none.  Ts  not  all  the  world  cx)nvinced,  that 
this  is  a  course  which  may  save  the  House,  not  only  from  contempt, 
but  destruction ;  and  that  though  the  people  may  by  it  gain  the  imme- 
diate passing  of  *'  the  Bill,"  the  Lords  will  gain  much  more— they 
will  snatch  their  political  existence  out  of  the  flames  of  discord  and  ciril 
war. — Abridged  from  the  Spectator  newspaper. 
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Should  there  be  found  in  some  not  distant  year— 

[Oh,  how  I  wish  to  be  no  prophet  here  /] 

Amongst  our  British  Lords  should  there  be  found 

Some  great  in  pow'r,  in  principles  unsound, 

Who  look  on  Freedom  with  an  evil  eye, 

In  whom  the  springs  of  loyalty  are  dry, 

Who  wish  to  soar  on  wild  Ambition's  wings,  « 

Who  hate  the  Commons,  and  who  love  not  Kings— 

Who  would  divide  the  people  and  the  Throne, 

To  set  np  separate  interests  their  own ; — 

Should  there  be  found  such  men  in  after-times, 

May  Heaven,  in  mercy  to  our  grievous  crimes. 

Allot  some  milder  vengeance,->nor  to  them. 

And  to  their  rage  this  wretched  land  condemn.— Chobcbill. 

The  Names  printed  with  a,  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  18S1 ;  those  with  a 

against  il. 

Namec  of  Patroni.  Place*.  Memben  returned. 

Anglesey  Marquis,  r  . .  •  •  Milborne  Port   Mr.  8.  O.  Byng 

Aylesbury,  Marquis,  a  .  •  Marlborough  .••••••«.•  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes 
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Tiiwii  of  J^tniBt.  Ptans.  Mmibers  returotd. 

Aylesbury,  MarqaU,  a  •  •  Marlborough Mr.  T.  Estcoart 

Great  Bedwin Mr.  J.  J.  Boxtoa 

Sir  J.  Nichol 

Bath,  Mactuw,  A   Weobley Lord  £.  Tbynne 

Lord  H.  Thynne 

BandoDy  Earl Bandonbridge •  Lord  Bernard 

Bathuret,  Lord,  a Cirenc^ter LordApsley 

Beaufort,  D.  A •  Monmouth  Marquia  of  Worcester 

Bedford,  D.  a..,, «  Tavistock    ••••••••••••  Mr.  J.  Hawkins  , 

Lord  J.  Russell 

Balcarraa,  £•  A Wigan 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kearsley 

BeT€rley,E.A Beeralston Mr.  D.  Lyon 

Lord  Lovaine 

Bristol,  M.  A Bury  St.  Edmund's   ••••  EarlJermyn 

Brownlow,£.  a... (Uitheroe Hon.  P.  F.  Cost 

Buckingham,  D.  a Buckingham  Sir  T.  Freemantle 

Sir  O.  Nugent 

St^Mawe's SirE.  Sugden 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pigott 

Wioctiester Mr.  J.  B.  East 

Bute,  M.  A Cardiff Lord  J.  Stuart 

CaledoDy  L««»» ••••#.••.  Old  Sarum  • Mr.  J.  Alexander 

Mr.  J.  D.  Alexander 

Calthorpe,  L.  a Bramber Mr.  W.  S.  Dugdale 

Hindon    Mr.  J.  Weyland 

CarringtOD,  L.  A «•  WendoTer   «•••• Mr.  S.  Smith 

Mr.  A.  Smith 

Carlisle,  £.  a Morpeth Hon.  W.  Howard 

C^astlemaine,  L. •  Atlilone    Mr.  H.  Handcock 

Charleville,  £.  a  ••••••. «  Carlow Lord  TuUamore 

Cholmoodeley ,  M.  a  •  # .  •  Castle  Rising Lord  Chelmondeley 

Clarendon,  L.  a Wootton  Basset Lord  Mahon 

Cleveland, M.  a. •••••••  Camelford  «••« Mr. M. Milbank 

Mr.  S.  Cradock 

Ilchester • Dr.  Lushington 

Hon.  £.  Petie 

Winchilsca •  

Mr.  J.  Williams 

Clifford,  L.  de,  R Kinsale    •  ••  •  Captain  J.  Russell 

Clinton,  L.  a Ashburton  — — 

Delewarr,E.  a East  Grinstead Mr.  F.  R.  West 

Viscount  Holmesdale 

Devonshire,  D.  a Derby **• Mr.  W.  Cavendish 

Dungarvon •••  Hon.  George  Lamb 

Knaresboroogh  • Lord  Waterpark 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh 

Youghall •••••••• Hon.  G.  Ponsonby 

Donegal, M.  a Belfast     ••••. ••  Sir  A.  Chichester 

Downshire,  M.  a Carrickfergus  •  • . .  • Lord  G.  A.  Hill 

Dundas,L.a Richmond    Mr.  L  C.  Dondas 

Sir  R.  L.  Dundas 

Edgacwnbe,  £.  Mt  a • .  •  •  Plympton Sir  C.  Domville 

Lostwithiel Mr.  £.  Cust 

Lord  Valletort 

Egremont,  £ New  Shoreham Sir  C.  Burrell 

Ely^M.A Wexford 

Enniskillen,  L.  a Enniskilien. Hon.  A.  H.  Cole 
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NMOiet  of  RitixMit.                               Placet.  Menbert  retnnied. 

£xeter,M.  ii   Stamford Lord T. Cecil 

Falmoath,  E.  A  Traro  LordEncombe 

Mr.  N.  W.  Peach 

St  Michaels   Hon.  L.  KeynoQ 

Hon.  W.  Best 

FibEwilliam,  E.  a Malton Mr.  H.J.  Ponsonby 

Mr«  H.  O.  Rpight 

Peterborough Mr.  Faaakerley^ 

Sir  R.  Heron 

Higbam  Ferrars Viscoant  Howick 

Foley,  Lord,    a Droitwich Mr.  J.  H.  Foley 

Sir  T.  WUnington 

Forester,  Lord,  A IVenlock Mr.  G.  Forester 

Mr.  P.  B.  ThomsoD 

Oraflon,  D.  a Bury  St.  Edmunds C.  A.  Fitzroy 

Thetford Lord  J.  Fitaroy 

OranUey,  Loid,  ▲ Guildford Mr.  C.  F.  Norton 

Guilford,  E.  a Banbury 

Hardwicke,  £.  a  ......  Reigate Captain  J. Yorke 

Harewood,  E.  a Northallerton Hon.  H.  Laaoelles 

Sir  J.  Beresford 

Harrowby,  E.  A Tirerton Mr.  S.  Perceval 

Mr.  G.  D.  Ryder 

Hertford,  Marquis,  A....  Bodmin    Mr.  H.  B.  Seymour 

Lisbume Mr.  Henry  Meynell 

Orford Mr.  T.  H.  Kilderbee 

Sir  H.F.Cooke 

Aldebargh Mr.  J.  W.  Croker 

Marquis  of  Duoro 

Heytesbnry,  L Heytesbury Mr.  E.  H.  A' Court 

'  SirG.  Stounton 

Howe,  E.  A. Clitheroe Hon.  R.  Cnraon 

Huntingfield,  L Dunwich E.  of  Brecknock 

Kilmorey,  E.  Newry Hon.  J.  H.  Knox 

Lansdowne,  M.  a  Calne   Colonel  Fox 

Mr.  T.  B.  Macanley 

Leeds,  D.  A Helstone t  Lord  J.Townshcnd 

Mr.  8.  L.  Fox 

LichfieId,E Lichfield      SirG.Anson 

Lonsdale,  E.  A  Haslemere Sir  J.  Beckett 

'  Mr.  W.  Holmes 

Cockermonth Sir  J.  Scarlett 

Col.  Lowther 

Carlisle    

Appleby   Viscount  Maitland 

Manrers,E.  a Bassetlaw    Lord  Newark 

Marlborough.  D.  A Woodstock Lord  Stormont 

Lord  S.  C.  Cburchill 

Middleton,L Newark   — - 

Monson,L.  a Gatton Hon.  J.  Ashley 

Viscount  Polliogton 

MulgraTe,E.  a Scarborough    Hon.  E.  Phipps 

Newcastle,  D.  a Aldborough J!^*  ?:  ^I;  S:  Sl'°^®" 

Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler 

Boroughbridge    Sir  C.  Wetherell 

Mr.  M.  Attwood 
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Names  of  P^tfooi.  PIbcci.  Memben  retnrncd. 

Newcastle,  D.  A ••....••  Bassetlaw    ...« 

Newark,   •••••••■         ••  - 

Norfoik,D.m New  SUorebam  ./.!.'I..  Mr.  H.  Howard 

Steyning Mr.  G.  R.  Pbillipe 

Mr.  £•  Bloant 

Horsham Earl  of  Surrey 

Mr.  N.  W.  Colbonie 

Northumberland,  B.  a  • .  Lannceston Mr.  J.  Brogden 

Sir  J.  Malcolm 

Newport,  Com 

Sir  H.  Hardioge 

Orfordy  liordy  A  ........  King's  Lynn   

Pembroke^E Wiiton Mr.  J.  Dawk  ins 

Mr.  J.  Penruddock 

Primate  of  Ireland,  A  ..  Armagh   

Portarlington,  £.   Pottarlington Sir  W.  Rae 

Portland,  D.  r King's  Lynn    Lord  O.  Bentinck 

Powisy  £.  A Bishop's  Castle Mr.  E.  Rogers 

Mr.  J.  Knight 

Ludlow    Viscount  Ciire 

Hon.  R.  H.  Clive 

Montgomery   Mr.  H.  Clive 

Radnor,  £.  a Downton Mr.  J.  Brougham 

Mr.  T.  Creevey 

Salisbury    Hon.  D.  BouTerie 

Ranfurley,  E.  a Dungannon Hon.  T.  Knox     • 

Richmond,  D.  a Chichester Lord  A.  Lennox 

fioden.  Lord,  a Dondalk Hon.  J.  H.  Cradock 

Rutland,  D.  a . • Bramber Mr.  J.  Irving 

Cambridge Marquis  of  Graham 

Col.  F.  W.  Trench 

Salisbury, M.  A Hertford •••  —  . 

Sandwich,  £ Huntingdon    Col.  J.  Peel 

Mr.  F.  Pollock 

Seaford,  L.  a Seaford    • 

Shaftesbury ,E.  a  Dorchester Lord  Ashley 

Sidney,  V.  A   ,.,  Whitchurch Hon.  H.  Townshend 

Somers,  £ Reigate ••  Capt.  J.  Yorke 

St.  Germains,  £.  a Liskeaid Sir  H.  Pringle 

Lord  Eliott 

St  Germain's Mr.  C.  Ross 

Mr.  W.  M.  Praed 

Thanet,E.  a Appleby Mr.H.Tufton 

Verulam,  £.  a Su  Alban's •  •  •  — — 

Warwick.  £.  A Warwick  ^-^ 

Waterford,  M Berwick Captain  Beresfoid 

Westminster,  M.  a Chester    • General  R.  Grosvenor 

Shaftesbury Mr.  L.  Maberly 

Mr.  E.  Penrhyn  • 

Hindon    Mr.  J.  Weyland 

Stockbridge Mr.  W.  S.  Stanley 

Mr.  G.  WilbrahcMB 

Westmoreland,  E.  a  • . .  •  Lyme  Regis Mr.  H.  S.  Fane 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fane 

Whamclifie,  L.  a    Bossiney Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley 

Yarborough,  L.  a  • Newtown    • Mr.  C.  A.  W.  Pelham 
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CHURCH  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  NOBILITY, 

EihMinf  ike  Number  iif  Redmiea  and  Vicarages  in  the  gift  of  each,  wUh  the  Vabu- 
turn  annexed  of  aJU  Lkringe  not  exetiding  iCldO  per  annum  ui  returned  to  Par 
Uament  m  1818. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

The  foUowiiig  Table  of  the  Eccleeiutical  Patronage  of  the  Nobility  is  abstracted 
from  the  Paironi  Eeelenammf  published  in  1881.  k,b.  is  the  ralue  of  the  living 
in  the  King's  Book,  talcen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  at  pp.  43  and  131.  p.r.  is  the  real  Talue  of  livings  noi  exceeding 
£150  as  presented  to  parliament:  for  a  return  has  been  made  of  the  present 
▼alue  of  poor  livings  but  none  of  the  riok  ones;  r.  rectory,  o.  Ticarage,  c  cha- 
pelry,  p.c.  perpetual  curacy,  d.  donative;  w.  signifies  the  living  is  held  ewn 
or  with  another. 


AsBaoATBHVT,  Earl  of 

Byrling Kml    «. 

Biyngfrm  w  . .  ?  j^^    ^, 

Clythac...  I 

Goytrey  • —      r. 

Uanfihangells-  I     ^^ 

ternUewryne  { 
Uanfoist    .•••••    ^-      r. 
Llangattock   ••..    —      r. 

Llanhilleth —      r. 

Llanvapley •    — -      r. 

LlanTetherine  ••  ^  r. 
XJanwenarth  w.  I     ^_      ^ 

Aberystwithc  | 
Bmnstead  ••••••  Noi/.    r. 

HoWeston  w.     J     ^^ 

Burgh  Apton  ) 
Sutton  St  Mich.  •    —      r. 

Otiey Suffolkr. 

Chiltingtouy  West  Sussex  r. 
Easthothley  ••••  ' —  r. 
Rotherfield  •••••  —  r. 
Inkbenow  ••••..  Wore,  «. 
ABiMoooMy  Earl  of 

Cumnor Berlcs.  o. 

So.  Hinksey  w.  {  _  . 

Wootten  e.    i     '^    ^ 

Wightham —      r. 

BoUienhampton    X>orsetpL«. 

Aldbury Oxen.  r. 

Weston  on  the    > 

Green J     "^     ^' 

Aboyns,  Earl  of 
Chesterton Hunts  r« 
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4 
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150 
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— 
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8 
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27 
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7 

5 

2 

PB 

45 

0 

0 

KB 

9 

t 

8 

pa 

1S5 

0 

0 

^^ 

17 

3 

4 

Haddoa >     _ 

w.  Holme  c.    |  *"* 

Orton    Long-    1 

Tille   w >Haiis     r. 

Botolph  Br.  3 

Ranton Staff,  pc. 

AzLBSBVBYy  Marquess  of 

Maulden Beds    r. 

Bedwia,  Great  •  •  IViUs,  o. 
— —  Little....  —  V. 
Collingb.  Docis. .    —      r. 

Easton •• .    >—  px. 

EastWittoB  ....  Yksh.  a. 

Wath —      r. 

West  Tanfleld  ..    —      r. 
Marlbro'  Gram.  Sch.  WUU. 
ALBBMABLBy  Earl  of 
Southwd.  Hay- 1 

ling    w.    N.  >  Haste.  «. 

Hayling  c.  ) 
Qttiddenham  ..  I  ^.^-     . 

w.  Snetterton  i  ^•^•'^    ^' 

ShottishmAUSts.    —      a. 

■  '    St.  Mary       -^      v. 

Thetford,StMary    —  p.c. 

StCuth-  I 

bertw  Trinity  S  "~  P-^' 
St.  Peter  i 

w  St  Nicholas!  ""  ''• 
Winfarthing  ....  —  r. 
Amhbrbt,  Countess 

East  Bownton  •  •    —    p.c« 


—    11    5    0 


—     20  13    4 


pa     84    0    0 


15  9  7 
PB  146  0  0 
KB      9    6    8 

—  16    6    8 

—  notiBchar. 
ra  111  0  0 
KB     17  17    1 

—  15    6    5 
JliBStcra^p. 


KB       8  10    0 

(846 

i  12  17    1 

-~      6  18    4 

~      6    0    0 

PB     70    0    0 

—  86    0    0 

^    50    0   0 
KB       2    0    0 

—  43  13   6 

—  37    7    6 
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Akoiii,  Lord 

CalvertoD  Buek$,  r.  «- 

,  and  othtn 
M'hittiDgtoD  ..••  Salop,  r.  — 
A  K  K  A  n ,  Earl  and  Counteas  of 

— —  Richards      —      r.  — 


t6 
15 

11 
11 


4 

6 

4 


11 

8 
10 


AaujcDiL,  Lord 

Anstey    WiliM*  p^.  -^  not  In  cbar. 

Abhbbooi,  Lord  Viacoimt 

Aberyakiii Brecon,  r.  p  a  1S5 

Croaghton  ...«••  Npm,     r.  aa    16 
AsuBuanBAM,  Earl  of 

Clapham    ,  Bed§.    r.  ra  140 

Llaneiliew Brecon,  r.  a  a      4 

Llaafilo  w  •••• 

LJandefaUog 

TrefyGraig 
Danaainilread  *•    —      r.  ^ 


I-    '- 


0 

s 

0 
6 


8    8    1 


Pemprey  wilh  I  ^„,^    .    -, 
Lllodyrw  ..J^^*'  *'  '" 
Llansilio •  •  Hertf.  pc.  — 


6 
88 
79 


4 

0 
6 


Barking  with    J  ^^^ 


Darmaden  c 
Badley,  alt    ••••    ^   p^.  vm 
Combes,  aU  •••.    —      r.  aa 

Catafield Smeeex.  r.  — 

DalUngton •—      «.  -- 

Ninfield -^      o.  » 

AvLssroao,  Earl  of 

]>iUon Kenl.    r.  — 

Ashby,  Great.***  Iicic    r.  pa 

Saaleby —     r.  aa 

Bedworth Warw.  r,  — 

Bickenhill —      t,  pa 

Meriden  •••••••*    <-«      «.  xa 

Packington.  6t      —      a.  pa 
■  ■■  ■  ■"   »,  Lit*  ••     —      r.  aa 
Baoot,  Lord,  ficotbara 
Great  Linford   • .  Bueke.  i».  aa 


r.  aa    «7  10 


40    0 
t5  17 

7  9 

8  0 
8    0 

11  15 
9t    O 


9 
10 
54 

5 
71 

3 


0 
3 
1 

10 
8 
0 


7 

0 

6 

7 

0 
8 

4 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
8 
0 


to    t    t 


Babtiarp,  Lord  Viscount.  &c* 

St  Martin Com.     r.  —    3a    f 

Portlemonth  ••..  Hfvaa.  r.  —    ^  18 
B  A  TB ,  Marqoeaa  of 
Buckland G/o»c.  r.  aa 


•  •  ■ «  ^ 
^  w..  I    ^ 
y  c.  . .  ) 


r. 


p.  — 


Harleyw   ....»  ^^^ 

Renleyc.   -.  J  ^^        pa 

Bachwell    Sonur.  r.  aa 

Bathwick 

— —  r. 

IVoolley 
Frome.  •  • . 
■■     I  ,ew.  Ch. 

in  the  Wood 

lands 
Street I     _ 

w.  Walton  c.  { 
Coraley  WiUe 


—       ».  ^ 


19    6 

6  It 

S3    0 

11  16 

11  10 

ft    0 


S 

4 

8 
1 
0 
3 

0 

0 


p.c.  —  not  in  char. 

f.  —    M  It    3 
r.  —    11    0  10 


—       r.  pa  160    0 


9     *•  \ 


Pifield  BaTant 

Imber »      d.-« 

Kingston Deverell    —      r.  aa 
Langbridge 

DaTorell 

Monktaii 

Deverall 
Batbubst,  Earl 

Sapertoa     Glouc.  r.  — 

Potterapury   ....  Npn,    t.  pb 
Bbaupobt,  Duke  of 
Criokhowell  f»i.    Breek.  p.  — 

Cwmdfi  na —       r.  — 

^^■^^■*  w   *  •  •  •  #     "~~      a*  "^ 

Llantony  c..{  Fiimi, 

Llanbadr    Bndt.  r.  ^ 

Llangattock  w, 

Llanelly  «.  & 

Liaagennith 
Llawfihangel  ••  I     _ 

Cwmdu  ••••I 
Lllangynedr 
Patricio . .  • 
Badminton,  Gt 
Littie 


58  14 
19  15 


0 
9 
O 


V*  aa    It    0    0 


17 
80 


0 
0 


•  •  •  * 


5    9 
19  15 

14  13 

16  17 
31  13 

19  15 
13  14 


0 
O 

9 
t 
1 

6 

9 

f 
7 


—  r.  — 

—  p  «.  —  not  in  char. 

l\  G/aac.  a.  - 

—  r.  — 


5    5 
11  16 


—       p.  — 


16 
8 


0 
0 


*  • 


—      a.  PB    40    0    0 


—      r.  aa    33  13    4 


33  11    5 


47 

56 


0 
0 


Frampt     Cottrell 
Oldbury  on  the  } 

HiU  w.  DU-  V 

martoB    • . . .  j 
Stoke  Gilford 
Tomerton  w. 

Aoton  Tur- 

▼Ule  c.  & 

Littleton  e 
Wootaston  w.     i 

Alvington  c.    5    —       r.  — 

&  Lancante  e.  \ 
Chapel  H  ill  . .  *  •  Monm.  p^c.  r  a 
Llaniahen  .•••••    —    pc  — 

LUinsoy    —      r.  —  109  15 

Magor  with  . .  f  .j. 

Rndwich  pc.  f     ^      «.  —    45 

Monks  Wood. •••  —  p.«.  —    60 

Monmouth  w..  I  ... 

St.  Thomaa. .  J  "*  a.  —  145 

Newchureh  J.  C.  -—  p^Ck  »*    40 

St  Aryans »-    p.^.  —    65 

St.  Rinemarka 
Mitchell  Troy 

w.  Cnmcar- 

Ton  c.  . 
Trelleck  Grange     —   p.e.  pb 
Owemesney  .  •  •  •  Mont,   r,  an 

Sopworth   WUto.  r.  — 

Bbdporo,  Duke  of 

Apsley  Guiae. . . .  Beds.    t.  aa 

Eaton  Socon  . . .  •    •»      v.  — 


7 
0 


0 
0 


'J- 


0 
0 
5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 
—   p.c.  —  not  in  char. 

It    8    1 


0 
0 
9 
0 
8 
0 


r*  aa 


3t    0 

t  18 
8  10 


0 
6 
5 


15  16  10 
to  13     9 
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CHUBCH    PATRONAGE. 


•  •  • 


Flitwick ^ 

GoldingtoD.*....    — 

Houghton  Regis      — 
Ravensdeo ••••••    — 

Steppingley 
Steviogton . 
Wildcn  ... 
Willington  , 
IVobarn  ... 

Chesbam    ......    — >       o.  —    15    1 

Boys  ••     —    p.c.  —      5    6 


«.  —      7  17 

o.  rR  140    0  0 

V.  Ki     11     S  4 

V.  vn,  IfO    0  0 

r.  IB      6  16  3 

V.  rs  111  18  0 

r.  SB     18    7  1 

«.  —      7  17  0 

fi.c.  —  not  in  char. 

0 


5 

8 

Thoniey   Comb.   r.  — nolinchar. 

Awliscombe  ....  Devon,  e.  —    It  10  lO 

Brent  Tor —    p,e.  pa.    U  19  10 

Deobury —       r.  is     It    7    6 

Mtiton  Abbot    ••  Devon,  v.  kb     19  13 
North  Petherwin    —      r.  pa  1S4    0 

Tavistock —       r.  —  111     0 

Whimple    —       r.  is    30    0 

Swyre Dor$et»  r.  pb    80    0 

Stibbington    . . .  • /iiiiif«.  r.  kb      7  13 
Westminster,      \ 

St.  Paul,  Co-  >  Midd,  r.  —  not  in  char. 

vent  Garden   y 
Thomhaogh  w.  I  mr^, 

WansfoJd  c.    \  '^^"-      ^'  " 

Streatham Surry,   r.  — 

Bbrkbley,  Earl  of 

Berkeley Glouc  r.  — 

Cranford •  Midd.    r.  — 

"WestThorney  ..Suss.     r. —     10    8 
Benwici,   Lord 
Thornton  Mayow  Che§h.  r.  — 
Berrington  w.    lor 

LituI New..  I  *'*''•'*•  '" 
Shrewsbory 

St.  Giles  & 

Holy  Cross 
Sutton  St.  John. .     — 

Shenstone Staff, 

FornhamSt.  ••  I  c  ir 

Gen.  w  Risby  J  ^"•*^* 
BoLiMODROKPy  Lord  Viscount 

Mansion Dorset,  r.  kb 

BoLTOVy  Lord 

Chickerell Dorset,  r.  — 

Frome  Van-  . .  ) 

rith    \    — 


17  1 

18  13 

3t  15 
16     0 


t4 

70 


7 

0 


B. .  y 


r.  KB 
r.  — 

V.  — 


8     0     0 


S 
6 


0 
5 


r.  pa     94    4  IJ 


It    5    0 


r.  — 


18  16 
7  11 
9    9 


80  15 
7 


church  with    .- 

Batcombe  ..  j 

Hooke    —      r.  pa    _ 

Herryard Hanta.  ©.  —  105 

Kingsclere  w.    1 

ItchinswelU.  V    —      v.  rb     17  19 

&  Sidmont  c,  J 

Winslade    —      r.  pa    97    0 

Wensley  with     l 

Bolton  and      [  Yhih. 

Radmire /I.e.  j 


r.  —  149    9 


0 
0 
9 

0 
0 

7 

0 

9 


73  0 

74  10 


10     0    0 


0 
8 
0 


lujiagion  .... 
itie  Brom-  \ 
nch,  in  As-  f 
m  Binning.  ? 
^arish    ....  | 


Midd.  d.  —not  in  char. 
Warip.px.  —    


0 1  West  Witton  ....  Ykak.  px.  — 
BosTOir,  Lord 

Llanddona Angl.  p.c.  pb 

Llaaidaa 

with  Llan 

ddanlel 

Llanfair , 

Cwmmwd 

and  Llaned 

wane 
Penrhos-lligwy.*    —    px*  pa    48 

Hedsor,  olt Bneko.  r.  —    69 

Dolwyddelan*  •  •  •  Com.  px.  —    48 
Whistonwith..  }  v.«.      *    ,»     tA  ii 

Tfc^       «  I    iNWI.       r.    KB       14    11 

Deynton  e, .,  S     '^ 
Bbadpobd,  Earl  of 

Hugbley    Sdap.  r.  pa  145    0 

Knockio     ......      —     r.  —  130    0 

Walsall Steff,  r.  kb     10  19 

Weston  under  I  ^  g.    ^ 

Liwrd   ....  $      —     '^•—      ^    ^ 

Wigan    Lane.  r.  —    80  13 

Teddington 
Castle     Brom- 

wich 

ton 

Parish 
Clifton     on       ") 

Dunsmorew.  >    —     v.  pa  113    0    0 

Brownsovere.  S 
Bratbrook,  Lord 

Arborfield Berko  r,  kb 

Wargrave —     •.  — 

Safiron  Walden..  'Etoex  v.  —- 
Shadingfield  ....  Suff.  r.  — 
Bri DO  SWATS R,  CouBtess  of 

Tottenhoe Beds.  v.  pb 

Cbeddington . .  •  •  Bmeks.  r.  kb 

EdlesboTo' —      r.  — 

Ivinghoe    —      v.  pb 

Nettleden —    px. — 

Pigbtlesthome  .  •     —    px.  kb 

Wingrare —      r.  — 

Aldbury Herts*  r.  — 

Little  Gaddesden      —     r.  -* 

Eliesniere     w.  j  

Cockshot    nndy  Salop,     v. 

Dudlaston  p.c.J  ^'^ 

Middle —      r.  kb     It    7 

Tilstock —  px,  PR  110    0 

Whitchurch  w.  ?  ^  .... 

Mapbury,ir.    J     —      r.  kb    44  11 

Settington Yksh.  r.  —    4«  It 


0 
0 


0 
3 
0" 
0 


0 
0 
7 

8 

4 


7  19  10 
1$  13  6 
33  6 
It    0 


8 
0 


98  0 
15  9 
13  17 
70  0 
50    0 

to   0 

9  9 
»»  8 
11  It 

17  18 
90    0 


0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
6 
8 

1 
0 


—       r.  —     19    0 


Dunnington 
Bridport,  Lord 
Cricket,    St.     7    „ 

Thomas  ....  J   •^^"'• 
Bristol,  Marquess  of 
Chesterford,    Gt  Essex,  v.  —     10 
Little....      —      r.  —     11 


6 
0 


r.  i»R  145    0    0 


0 
0 


0 

0 


RECTORIES^  &C. 

WeodoDyOreaL  )  ,  ,_ 

LitUe  «.  J      '^  ^'  '■ 

Asgarby    with  > 

Kirby    Lay-  S  JAne,  r.  kb 

thorpe    •  •  •  •  J 

Metheriogham  ••      —  «.  pr 

NonnaDtoii    •  •  •  ■      —  r.  — 

Quarrington  .  •  •  •      -*  r.  ib 

Sleaford,  New  .«      —  «.  m 

,  Old,  tin*     —  r.  KB 

Bredfield,    8t.    } 

GeorRe,     w    >  Suffolk  r.  — 

Rushbrook. .  3 

Bromeswell    •  •  •  •     —  r.  — 

Chedbarg     w.   J      

Ickworth    ..  i 

Horningsheath  • .      —  r.  — 

Playfoid    —  p»e,  pb 

Rushmere —  «.  — * 

Shotley  .•••••••      —  r.  xb 

Sproughton    . .  •  •      —  r.  — 

Tuddenham   ••••      —  r.  — 

Anwick,  olf .  w.  ^ 

Brauocewellr.  S  XfiNt.  v.  — 
and  Dansby  r.  j 
Browklow,  Earl 

Cockayne-hatley .  Beds*  r.  — 

Belton     Line.  r.  pb 

Carlton  Scropp««     —  r.  xb 

Faldingworth   ••      —  r.  — 

Hereby —  r. — 

Hough  on  the  Hill     —  v.  pb 

RaiBJn  Topholm  .     —  e.  -* 

SaUfleetby,  East .     —  r.  kb 

SDellaod —  r.  pa 

Little  Billing.  •  •  •   Npn,  r.  xb 

Overston    —  r.  — 

Sywell    —  r.  — 

Mamhatn   ••••••  Noii9,  r.  — 

HomdoDy  £.  alt.  Essex,  r,  — 

Warley,   Lit-     ?       _  r    — 

tie,  tM I 

BuccLEuoB,  Dokeof 

Beaalien    Htmts,  d.  pa 

8t  Andrew,  i/oI6.  Midd.  r.  kb 

St.  George ....  I       

Queen's Sq..,  | 
St.  Matthew  6c  ^ 

St.  Peter        f      „  ^  ,. 

Cheap.   aU.    (  *^- '* 
Friday  St..*} 

Barton  Seagrave.  Npn,  r.  xb 

Broughton —  r   — 

Geddington  w,  I  -   „. 

Newton  d. .,  S 

Little  Oakley    . ,      —  r.  — 

Scaldwell —  r.  kb 

AVarkton    —  r.  — 

M'eekly —  r.  pb 


IN    THE    GIFT   OF   THE    NOBILITY. 
75     0    0 
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16  6  10 

120  0  0 

100  0  0 

7  f  3 
ISO  0  0 

4  10  0 

11  17  S 

8  1  5 

4  15  7 

11  14  2 


10  17  8 
36  0  0 
80  0 
ttO  0 
fO  18 
10  i7 


0 
0 
9 
6 


15    S  11 


8  0 

0 

150  0 

0 

13  1 

5 

15  6 

1 

6  4 

7 

83  4 

8 

108  0 

0 

7  0 

1 

145  If 

9 

10  f 

11 

12  16 

3 

11  1 

5 

8  19 

t 

10  0 

0 

11  S 

9 

61  0 

0 

18  0 

0 

not  in  char. 

J50  0 

0 

10  17 

1 

f\    9 

7 

140  0 

6 

108  0 

0 

14  0 

10 

18  16 

3 

135  0 

0 

BucxiivouAM,  Duke  of 

Foscot    Bucks,  r.  kb 

Stowe —      V.  PB 

Water  Stratford  .     —      r.  xb 
Wootton  Un-     ?      _  ^^ 

derwood....  $  '^  ' 

Gotffield Essex  o.  kb 

Bighton     Hants,  r.  — 

East  Wellow.  •  •  •      — -      v.  — 
Finmere     Oxon.  r.  pr 


Compton  Mart,  i 


Som,    r.  KB 


w.Nempnetc< 
Doddington   •  •  •  •      —     r.  pr 
Keynsham     .•••     -~     v.  kb 

Saltford —      r. — 

Burton  Dasset  . .  Warw.  r.  — 
Bvckinohamsuibb,  Earl  of 
GreatHampden  > 

with  Great    >  Bucks,  r.  kb 

Kimb.  V  •  •  •  •  3 
Werrington   ....    Com.  d.  — 

Welborne Line.   r. — 

Burs,  MarqaesB  of 

Luton Beds    9.  kb 

Llandoagh  w.   1 

Leckwith  &   >      —      r.  — 

Cogan  c . . .  •  I 

Llanmaes r^  — 

MerthyrTydvil..      —      r.  — • 
Neath    with      f 

Llantwit  c  &  >•     —      r.  — 

ResoWen  c.  •  I 

Roath —      V.  — 

Llanbaddock     ••  Mnm.p.e.  pr 
Wrox  ton    ....i    Q 

w.  Balscot  e.  S 
Cadooan,  Earl  of 
Santon  Downb..  •  Suff.  p.c.  kb 

Chelsea  .« Midd.  r, — 

Calthorpb,  Lord 

EWetbam Hants,  r.  kb 

Acle   • .  •  • .   Norf,  .  r.  —7 

Ampton Suff.     r.  pr 

Blakeney    w.  '\ 

Cockthorper  / 

Glandford  e.  >   Norf.    r,  xa 

and  Little     I 

Langham  v.  J 
Pakenham     ..••  Suff.    v.  — 

Ekigbaston H^ar.  p,e.  p  r 

Camdbw,  Marquess 

MerthyrCynog..      —  v.  — 
Cardigan,  Earl  of 

Cranoe   Leic.  r.  — 

Glooston —  r.  — 


9  9 

4 

91  18 

0 

7  0 

5 

82  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

19  8 

1 

5  0 

0 

1«6  6 

6 

10  6 

3 

12«  0 

0 

11  19 

7 

10  5 

0 

14  0 

0 

9  9 

7 

6  10 

5 

not  in  char. 

11  12 

9 

35  12 

1 

20  7 

It 

8  8 

4 

10  2 

3 

20  5 

7 

16  2 

3 

13  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

52  15 

0 

50  0 

0 

not  in  char. 

13  6 

8 

9  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

I'^l  12 

6 

35  0 

0 

10  8 

9 

110  13 

0 

80  0 

0 

32  0 

0 

143  0 

0 

102  14 

0 

—       V.  Fll 
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Stenton  Wyvel  •  •  —  r. 
Corby     ••••••••  JV|ni«     r, 

Dean —     r. 

EadC  Ardsley .  •  •  •  FJbA.  p.e. 
West  Ardflley  .  •  —  p.#. 
Sheckling  w.     ( 

Buratwick.  c  4  ^' 

SpnNitley  —     r. 

Batley,  oU  ••••  —  v. 
Cablisls,  Earl  of 

Denton  Ckih^.  fx. 

Lanercoflt  w,,  |      

Parlam  ....|  ^* 

Stapleton   —      r. 

Hovingham   ••••  VkMk^p^. 

Slingsby.*  ••••••      —     r. 

Brampton Cimi6.  v. 

CiiRirARvoK.Earlof 

'^^^^az  T: !  "•»"•  '• 

Higbclere —     r, 

Bruahford S^m,     r. 

Seagry   WUU  v. 

C4aniNOTOif,Lord 
Bledlow  •••.••  BMek$*v. 
Humberaton  ....  Lbu,  v. 
CiaTiRCT^  Lord 
Bedfoid,  St  Paul  Beds.  v. 
WillhampBtead  •  •  —  «• 
Kilkhampton....  Com.  r. 
Brown  Cando-  1 

rer  w.  Wood-  >  £faiiU.  r. 
.  manoote  £  •  •  ) 
Ca VBHDisn,  Lofd  O.  A  H. 
Broughtoo  Field .  Lame,  px* 
Cartmell    with  | 

CartmellFell  I      *"   ^'^' 
Fiockborough   ••      —  ^. 

Lindale —  /».«• 

Staveling    —  j».«. 

Jevington  ••••••  Aua.     r* 

Rye —^     V. 

Vddiroore —     v. 

Westbam   —     v. 

Wilmington  ....      —     «. 

Hawnby Ylaik.  r. 

Hilton    —  ju. 

Caw  DO  a,  Earl 
Llandevayaon   • .  Otrm*  |kc. 
Llanflhangel      )      _     - 

Kilvargen  ..  f 
Ystradffyn     ••••      —  px. 
Botbeaton  ••.•••  Pemh.  r, 
Ifoweston  ....«•      •^     r. 
Penboyr  with   | 

Ydrindod  c  J      ^       ' 
Blackpool   fia-; 

aber    J      ""      '^• 


CHURCH    PilTRONAGB. 


IB  9  18  11 

—  13  16    3 

—  f4    3    6 

—  fr   0   0 

—  31     5    0 
—      r.  —  7     0    0 


r  0  10 

130    0    0 


PR 

BR 
PR 


68    0 

166    0 

88  10 


0 
0 
0 


KB    3t  16    8 


PR 
BB 


57     0    0 
If     1  10 

8     0    0 


—  30    0  0 

—  7  13  9 

—  15    1  5 
190    0  0 


16    9    7 
7<    0    0 

10    0    0 

9    9    7 

96  13  11 


—    93    4    ; 


PC 

90 

0 

0 

— 

134  16 

9 

_» 

93 

4 

0 

^^ 

111 

0 

0 

— 

90 

0 

0 

R» 

90 

0 

0 

•^ 

49 

13 

4 

PR 

3,5 

0 

0 

BB 

91 

10 

10 

PR 

96 

0 

0 

... 

147 

0 

0 

— 

47 

0 

0 

PR 

59 

0 

0 

— 

55 

0 

0 

_^ 

46 

16 

4 

— . 

140 

• 

0 

^^ 

106 

0 

0 

KB 


9    9    4 


—    11    6    a 


EUda,  «iiif      — 


r.  —    IS  19  11 

—  V.  PR     90  0    0 

—  r.  —  146  0    0 

—  p  c.  —  130  0    0 


St  Petrock    .••• 

Wiaton   

CfiANCBLLOR,  Lord 
Si  X  P  R  B  B  B  v  DA  L  St  A  L  L8  inBriffW  Cathedral 
Five  Ditto  in  Gtowcfter  Cathedral 
Fire  Ditto  in  Norwkk  Cathedral 
Fire  Ditto  in  RoekeMer  Cathedral 

RieTORIBt  4y8y  ViCARAORt  357 

Chaw  DOS,  Marqueaa  of 

Chatham,  Eaiiof 

Curry  Rival  ....  Som>     r.  ^    13  16    4 

Cbbstcrpibld,  Earl  of 

Aaton  Abbota.  •  •  •    —     «. 

Grove •    —      r 

Ilmer —      v. 

Wing —     V. 

Cubley  with        i 

Manlon  J  ^'^*  ^*  "^    13  16    3 

Montgoin.  c.    3 

HorBley —     «.  pr 

Somershali —      r.  rr 

Bingham    NoiU,  r.  — 

Barton     Joyce  I 

w.  Boleote  c.  | 
Gedling      .•..••    —      r.  bb 

Shelfoid —    px.  PR 

Chichrstbr,  Earl  of 

Falmer  w I 

r. ..  I 


150  0 
40  19 
97  0 
18  16 


0 
3 
0 
3 


94 

4 
44 


0    0 

18  10 

7  11 


V.  PR  Itl     0    0 


91 
40 


9 
0 


0 

o 


SuiS. 


V. 


—      6 
PR  130 


10  10 
0    O 


—    px.  KB  not  in  char. 


V. 


KB 


V.    PR 


SB 


6 
9 

19 

5t 


16 
11 

6 

0 


—  r. 

—  r.  PR  183  It 


33 
5 


6 
0 


Stanmer 
Hastings,    8t.    ( 

MaryinCaatle  \ 
HelHngley  ...••• 

Laughton    

Cholmokdblbt,  Marqueaa 

Barrow Che$L  r. 

Houghton  in  the  I  „   , 

Hole    J  ^^^' 

Gt  Maasingham       — 

Stalham — 

Syderatrand 
Clarbhdon,  Earl  of 
Wootton  Bassett  WiUs. 
Llanganna,  alt. . .  Glam. 
Clbvbland,  Marqnesa  of 

Tregony .  • Corn.     v.  — 

Darlington    ....  DmtA  px.  Pa 
Staindrop  with  I  — 

Cockieldr.    J    ~     ''•^' eb 
Brigstock  with  (  ., 

Stannyon    . ,  J  ^''* 
Bottcrell  Aston  I  ^^^^       _ 

w.  Bold  p,  c.  S  ^^^ 

Blllingsley •—      r.  pr 

Eaton  Constanti.  5alop.   «.  rb  not  in  char. 
Hope  Bagot  ••••    —      r.  pr  100   0   0 


r. 


PR 


19 

150 

10 

133 

98 

9 


0 
0 

4 

S 

0 

18 


8 
3 

5 

0 

8 
0 
4 

0 
0 

t 

10 
0 
0 


V.  —     11  17    5 


7 
199 


1 
0 


}- 

'I- 


r. 


KB 
PR 


96 
54 


4 
0 


1 
0 

7 


V.    KB       11      8      0 
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Cbkwk,  Lord,  Traatees  of 

Baithomley    ••••€&€•&.  r*  —    S5  7 

Naalwich ^      r.  fb  100    0 

Warmioghan    ••     —      r.  xb     IS  4 

Blanchland    ••••     —    p.««  -^115  0    0 

Great Madely    ..  Staf.  «.  pb    94  0    0 
Da  CBS,  Lord 

wirrghiiiti  ^-»-  -  «•  » «» » 

Kimpton Herte.  «.  —    IS  0    0 

Royston —       «.  p»  117  1    4 

Da  km  LET,  Earl  of 

Cobham Ktni.  «•  pa    65  0    0 

Sandgate,  in      1 

Folkstooe        >    —     c  bb  not  in  char. 

parUh  ••••••  J 

DARTMOUTBy  EbtI  of 

Olney     Bitdkf.  e.  pa  100  0    0 

Lewisham Kent,  «.  x  b    23  19    S 

\Fe8tbromwich  ••  i^mf.pcpB    SO  0    0 
— •    ••    —      c.  xanotinchar. 


Wem  with  Ed- 

staston  c,  and 

N^ewtown  p,e. 
Wrozeter  with 

Eyton  on  8e 

Wrington  with  I   «_    ,  39    9    4 

Barringtoocf  ^*^  ^'     ""      3    7  11 
Donnington  Gram.  Sch.  SaUp.    MoiUnkip 
CLiPFOBDy  Loan 
Wappenbury  •  • .  •  Wmrw.  v.  pn    70    4    0 

'^ssr.,''-.'!::}  -  -  -  ro « o 

CLivTOiiy  Lord 

Huiah     XI«VM.r.  —  150    0    0 

WestPatfoid....     —      r.  xa      9  II     0 

SoatblU Cmji'    r.  --    38    0    0 

Callingtott  ••••••    —      «•«•  not  in  char. 

Merton    Devon,  r.  —'    to  15    7 

St.  Petrock  Stowe    —      r.  --    17    0    S 
CoMBxaMBaBy  Viflcoant 

Borl«dani Cketh^px.  pa  100    0    0 

CouRTxstATy  ViBooonty  Tmsteet  of 

Hooiton DirvMi.  r.  —    40    4    S 

Milton  Damerel  ) 

with   Cook*    >    —      r.  —    td  13    6 

bury  «.••••••  J 

MoretoaHampatead  ^      r.  —    49  19    7 
Woolboro'  with  1 

Newton   Ab- >    —     d» —not  in  char. 

bote.   ) 

CoTxifTRYy  Earl  of 

Oxentoa     GImw.  p.e.  pb    80    0    0 

Woolstott    —      r.   xa    13    6    0 

Erdgeware JUmM.  d.  — ^notinchar. 

Croome    D'  A-> 

bitbt    with      S  Wore,  n  —    15    3    0 

Pirton  ••••••  ) 

Grafton  riyford..  Wore.  r.  kb    SO    0  10 

Powick —      V.  —     10    S    7 

Sevemsloke  •••.     —      r.  —     SI  17    4 

WoWey^att Wmw.9.  pa  144    0    0 

Ceavbii,  Earl 

Enbome.. B€rk$*r.  kb    10    0    0 


Hampstead         | 


IS  14    4 


Marshall 

Elkstone Gloue.  r.  —  IS    9  S 

YeWertoft Npm,    r.  —  S5    0  10 

WestFelton  ....  Sakp,  r.  ~  SO  IS  6 

Onibury ^      r.  —  8  17  8 

Staunton  Lacy  ••     —      v.  —  16    0  0 

Wifltantow —      r.   —  18    0  0 

Bioley    TTuno.p^.  pa  53    0  0 

Rugby..... —       r.  kb  17  19  S 

Wykin    —     p^.  pa  96    0  0 

AlUagtoD   WUti,  r.  kb  14  13  4 

BumsaU,    1st    1 

portion  with   >  Yktk,  r.  pr  63    0  0 

Kilstone  c.  •  •  I 


80    4 
4S  14 


S 

0 


Emix,  r.  kb      7  10    0 


Db  Dunstanvillb,  Lord 

Camborne Com,    r.  —  39  16  10 

St  Illogan —      r.   —  SS  7  6 

Redmth "^      r.  —  SO  0  0 

St  Eweny —      r.  —  SO  0  0 

Wett  Bncklaad. .  Dfvon.  r.  —  13  3  4 
Dkbbiiobst,  Lord  and  Lady 
Hatfield  with    I  vt.*  «^  »» 

St  Laur.  c.     \  *^*-  ^''^'  xb 
Dx  Gbbt,  ConntesB 

Blunham    Bid*,    r.  —  46  S  11 

Clophill —       r.  —  IS  O    O 

Harrold • .     —       o.  pa  144  8  0 

Pulloxhill —      ©.  —  113  7  O 

Colchester,    St  | 

Michael  My- f 

land ) 

Great  Horketley      —      r.  —  15  0  O 

Fordhaa EiMX.  r.  xa  14  4  S 

Aston  Flamville..  Leic.    r.  pb  1S4  1  4 

Leir —      r.  xa  9  14  9 

DBtAMBBBy  Lord 

Whitegale. ..••.  C*cs4  e.  ra  90  0  0 

DbLa  WABBXyEarl 

Asharst Kent.    r.  kb  5  4  7 

East  Grinstead  .  •  Aisf.     o.  —  SO  0  O 

Db  La  Wabbe,  £arl,&c. 

Stratford  on  Avon  Wuno,  v.  —  SO  0  0 

Debbt,  Earl  of 

Chester,  Trinity   Chett.    r.  kb  8  15  5 

Forrest   •    —    p.c,  pa  60  0  0 

Bury Lane.    r.  xa  S9  11  5 

Huyton  ....••..     —      «.  pk  70  0  0 

Onnskirk  -^      o.  kb  10  0    0 

Wiawick    —      r.   —  lOS  9    9 

Badswortfa Ykah.  r.  —  3S  5  10 
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DiTABtiT,  Lord 

KnuUford CAeiA.  •• 

Peovef  Nether  . .    -^   pc. 

WittoD    —    px, 

Db  Vesci,  Viscounty  &c. 

Silcbeater Hand,  r. 

DsvoHHiimr,  Duke  of 

Anlt    Dtrbtf.ff, 

Bealey —    pc 

Blackwell  • —      v. 

Brad  borne  with  \ 

Ballidon  p^^.  f    _      - 

and  BrasaUig*  i 

ton  p.c J 

Buxton   ••    —    px 

Doferidge —      o. 

Edenaover •»*      «. 

Eyam —      r. 

Hartiogton    w.  ^ 

Earlstem-       >    —      e. 

dale  c S 

Hathenage  w 

Middleton 

Stoney  p.  c.   >     —      «. 

&  Peake  Fo- 
rest p.  e 

Heath —      v. 

Upper  Ijingwith       —      r. 
Marston  on  Dove     ^-      o. 

Pentridge —      v. 

ScarclifTe    ......    —      r. 

Staveley  ........     —      r. 

South  Wingfield       —      r. 
Youlgreave    ....    —      r. 

8awtry,  All  Sts.    Hunti.  r. 

Brindle Lane.    r. 

Barro^by Line.    r. 

Arnold    •  Notts,  v. 

Beeston,  StJohn     —      v. 
Clareborough    ..  Notts,  r. 
Everton  ........     — *      v. 

Hucknall  Torkard    ^      o. 
Normanton    on  I 

Trent J     ""     ."• 

Sutton  Ashfield. .     —     px, 
Martin thorpe,  sin,  RutL    r. 

Kingsley    Staff,   r. 

Totbury —      v. 

Buniby Yksh.  r. 

Londesborough  .  •     —      v. 

Barden    *-    pc. 

Bolton —    pe. 

Kirkby    Mai-     /     _ 

hamdale . . . .  {  ^' 

Keighley    —      r. 

Dig  BY,  Eari 

Castletown Dors.  px. 

Bishops  Caundle      —      r. 
Heydon —      r. 
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CB     26  16  t 

PE  146     «  0 

—  U6    0  0 

—  960 

~      6    a  0 

—  10  18  0 
pa    40    o  0 

— *160    0  0 

_    54    0  0 

~    i«   te  I 

PR     40     0  0 

BB     15  15  5 

PA  151  11  7 


—      V.  —  Its    0    0 


•^  I3f 

—  134 

BB         7 

Pfi     80 

—  3« 

BB      IS 

—  6 
pa  103 

BB         8 

—   It 

—  31 

—  7 

...       4 

—  9 

—  7 

PB.IOO 


0 
18 
15 

0 


13 
0 

15 
8 
1 


15 

S 
0 


u 

0 

0 


11     0 
7     6 


4 
0 
7 
4 
5 


17     8 
15    0 


4 
0 


—  118  11  8 

—  87     6  8 

—  66  0  0 
BB  16  15  0 
PR  130    0  0 

—  98  19  6 
BB      16     0  0 

—  not  in  char. 
-~    3%  10  0 

PR     43  10  0 

BB     i^l     0  7 

—  700 

—  11  10  0 
PR  116  17  0 


—        V.   %B 


Obome 

North  Wootton  ..    —    px, 

Ooathill Som.     r.  — 

Coleshill WmiP.  c.  bb 

Sheldon — •      r.  — 

Water-orton    ....     —    px*Ftt. 
DiLLOM,  Lord  Viscount 
MarBton  Fleet  . .  Bucks,  r.   bb 
Cuddington    •••.  Oxon»  r.  — 
DoRcnssTBR,  Lord 
Nately  Scnres  •  •  Hrnits. 
DoRSBT.  Duke  of 

Welford GUuc. 

Weston  on  Avon       — 

Islip    Npn. 

Lowick -* 

Slipion    — 

Drayton,   St.     1 
Leonard  ....  5 
—  Hanwell    .  •    — 
Chiddingley  ••••  iSass. 
Rottingdean  ••..    — 

Watlingtoa. — 

Do  WM  By  Lord  Viscount 

Ashwell lUtld.  r.  bb 

Danby yksh.pc,  pr 

Thonnanby —      r. 


6  5  to 
60  o  0 
90  O  0 
10  18  6 
8  10  10 
75    O    0 


8 
7 


f 
9 


8 
4 


r.  —  300    0    0 


r. 

V. 

r.  — . 
b.  PR 


BB 
FR 
BB 


S9  15  10 
80    0    0 

15  6    8 

16  18  11 
100    0    0 


Oxen.  r.  —    75    0    0 


r. 

V. 
.V. 

r. 


BB 
PR 

PR 


16  11 
15    7 


9  18  11 


17  13 

150    0 

9  10 

140    0 

20  16 

90    0 

8    « 

Down saiRBy  Dowager  Marchioness  of 

Eversholt Beds.    r.  — 

Ombersiey Wore.  v.  — 

DowKsniRB,  Marquess  of 
Hampstead        "^ 

Norris  with   >  Berks,  o.  — 

Langley  e.  ••  j 

Somerton    Suff* 

Seaseay Yksh 

DuciE,  Lord 

Frocester GUnie.  r. 

Woodchester  ....    -— 
DuDLBYy  Earl  of 

Stonar Kent 

Broome St^. 

Himley — 

Kingswinfoid    •  •    — 

Sedgley — 

Dudley,  St  Tho.   Wore. 
Du.vDA8,  Lord 

Marrke Yksh. 

DuNOANKOM,  Viscount 

Llansantfraed  >    n,nb  nx    bb 
Glynkeriog  S    ^^^P^-  «» 

DUHRAVBK  and  MoUNTBARLBy  EbtI  of 

^}^l  ^-   *■»'-  ^  Gfcm.  r.  . 
ton c.  ......% 

Little  St  Bride*s  —  r.  pr  120    0 

Llanmihangel   ..  —  r.  —  72  U 

Michaelstow,      >  ^  .  .^ 

nr.Cowbrid.    <  ^  '^'  ^"^  ^  ^* 

Llaoganna,  a/^ . .  —  r,    pb  130    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

0 

a 

8 
3 


r. 

•^. 

6  16 

8 

r. 

— 

17    0 

t 

r. 

pift 

140    0 

0 

r. 

KB 

10    0 

0 

r. 

^__ 

3    6 

8 

r. 



5    3 

4 

r. 

^— 

3  13 

4 

r. 



17    3 

4 

V. 

— 

5  It 

8 

V. 

•. 

7  18 

6 

r.  PB     72    0   0 


7  16    6 


B   21  ie 


4* 


0 
S 

8 

0 


RBCTOBIESy 

Dtvivob,  Lord 

Great  Burringtoii  GIom. 

— ^  Riflsington      -^ 

TeyvtOB Oxon. 

DrsAETy  Earl  of 

Acton  • .  •  •  • Chet, 

Harrington    •  •  •  •  Npm. 
Pramadeo  ••••••  Suff. 

Pettangh 

EoMONTy  Barlc^     . 

Enmore Som, 

EoaiMONTy  Earl  of 

Egramont Cumb, 

Beercrocombe    ?  ^^^ 

w.Copelandr.  S 
SoathBiadon^.    — 

St  Decumana  •  •  •  •  — 

BarlaTingtoa.  • .  •  Sm$9* 

Bodecton  w.       I  _^ 

Coatea    ••••  { 

North  Chapel    *.  — 

Combea  with     1  _ 

Shipley,  ^  C.J 

Daocton — 

Egdaan ••  — - 

Iping  with  J  _ 

Chichurat,  e.\ 

Kirdford    — 

I'Qdgerahall  •...  — 

Petworth    — 

Pulborough    ....  — 
North  Stoke  .... 

Sutton 

Tilliogton    

Upwaltham    ....  — 

Catton     ..; Yk$h 

I«ckoniield    ....     — 
Scarborough  ....    — 

Wroaale   — 

Krkby  Overblow    — 

Spofibrth    — 

Tadcaater — 

£ssix,£arlof 

I<ittle  Raine  ....  Euex 

Watford Herts 

Thrnssington.. . .  Leie. 
Exeter,  Marqaess  of 

Calby,  oli lAne. 

Stamford,    St.  A 

Andr.  &  St.  f 

Mich.  w.  St.  >     — 

Stephen,     t  \ 

tuma  in  4     J 

—  St  Geo.  w.  I 

St  Paul . . . .  i     " 

—  St.  J.  Bap.  1 

w.  St.  Clem.  S    — 
1  turn  in  3  . .  j 


&C  IN   THE   GIFT   OP  THE    NOBILITY. 

—  All     Salnta  ) 


«.   IB 

r.  — 
«w  pa 

r.  KB 
r.. — 


—        r.  — 


7  6 

29  0 

56  6 

19  9 

15  9 

10  0 

9  iC 


41 

5 

8 

7 
7 

1 


r.  PB    85    0    0 

r«  BB      7  12    1 

ir.  pa  150    0    0 

r.  —  96  0  0 
ty.  —  140  0  0 
r.  —    54  19    0 

r.  —      7    3  11 

r. not  in  char 

.   BB    10    0    2 

.   PB    99    0    0 

r.  BB  notfnchar 

r.  PB 


r.  KB 

V,  — 

r.  — 
r.  — 


68  17 

7  0 

11     0 

8  0 
41  10 
19    0 


0 

0 

0 
0 
5 
7 
0 


— >       t>.  PB    24    0 
—      r.  BB    15    0  10 


0  0 

0  0 

8  9 

0  0 

0  0 

14  13  1 

11     «  11 

4    0  0 

r.  BB     13  17  0 


r.  — 
r.  — 


w.  St.  Peter  >  lane,    n  eb 
2  turns  in  3    3 

—  St.  Mary  ....    —       r.  pa    80 

—  Barron  ••....  A'pli.      r.  -^    91* 
Easton,  All  Sto.       —       r.  eb    19 

Wakerley —       r.  pb  100 

Whittering —       r.  —  104 

Barrowden    ....  RiUL     r.  bb 
Great  Caaterton      —      r.  — 

Pickworth —       r. — 

Ryhalvr.EaonO  ^^^ 

dine,  e / 

Stoke  Dry — 

Tinwell — 

Exmoutb,  Viaconat 

Chriatowe —      e.  pb  138 

Falblavo,  Lord  Visoonnt 
Skinnand,  «<b.  . .  Line,    r;  pb  100 
FALMoirTn,Earl  of 

Lamorran Cam. 

St.  Mabyn  ..-.••    — * 
St  Michael        J     _ 

Penkevil    ..  I 
St.  Stithian  w.  1 

Peran  Arwo-  >    — 

thai  e J 

EcYBBSHAM  »Lord 

Sutton  Full   ....  Fk»A.    r.'-A-l30 


657 


12     7     8 


11  2 

12  10 


0 
0 


r.  —  145 
r.  KB    36 


0 
0 


1 
5 

7 

0 

0 
0 


r.  PB  106    0    0 


V.  BB     14     0  10 


4^  ...  13  10 
r.  PB  125    0 

r.  KB  21  12 

B.  PB  66    7 

r.KB  -7 

B.  PR  90 

r.  BB  20 


r.  — 
r.  — 

r»  — 

B.  — 

B.  — 


73 
8 


0 
7 
1 
6 
4 


14  13 

21   12 
6     0 


0 
0 
8 
4 

0 
1 
0 
8 
9 

4 
1 
0 


V.  KB 

d.  PB 
r.  KB 


11 

53 

25 


0    0 
S    6 


r.  KB      9    1  10 


r.  PB  128  17    1 


r.  —  125    7  10 


r.  —  144    3    0 


Helmsley    on    I     

Black  Moor   ) 
Kirkby  Cold ....    — 

Misperton — 

FiTzwztLiAii,  Earl 

Dore   Derhy  p:e.  pr    70 

Glosaop  with    \ 

Charles-         f  _  «  "-  ^®^ 
worth  e.  and  I  '  kb      4 

Ludworth  v.  3 

Covington Hunts  r.  tb  135    O    0 

Fletton   ....^..^  —  r.  bb      9    3    9 

Great  Giddtng  ..  —  to.  pb  114    0 

Keystone    —  r.  kb 


5  0 

1   10 

0    0 

6  9 
4    4 


Biliinghay  W.    I   ,.  ^      ^ 
Walcotc.    ..  J^*^-     «•  — 

Etton 

Harpole , 

Harrowdn  Magna    — 
Panra  ..    — 


Npn*     B.  — 
r.  — 

V.  — 

p.e. — 


29    5 

13  14 

9  9 
18  13 
13  3 
18    0 


0 
0 


9 

4 
8 
0 


Higham  Fer- 
rers w,  Cal- 
decott  and 
Chelveston  e. 

Irthingboro', 
All  Saints  w. 
St  Peter  r.     J 

Lutton    with      )  Npn,     r.  kb    21  11    0 
Washingley    )  Htmts.       —  notfnchar 

2  u 


s 


e.  —    33    4    4 


r.  —    5    6    8 
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Marbobne A/m. 

r.  KS 

9    S 

3 

Huttem  Bushel  • .  Som. 

©•  — 

14  17 

6 

Yeddingham  •  •  • .  Ykik, 

r,  — 

5    4 

S 

Bulmer — 

r.  — 

11     0 

0 

Swinton  ••••..••    —     ^ 

p.c.  — 

f  4    0 

0 

Malton,  OJd      ) 

— New,  •!«.  f 
StMich.&     (    ""    ^ 

M,  ra 

tir   0 

0 

St  Leon.  c.    ) 

Ecclesfield — 

V.  — 

150    0 

0 

Greaaborongh  ••    — r    ] 

p.tf.  — 

110    0 

0 

HootoQ  Roberta       — 

r.  KB 

7  11 

8 

Smeaton  Kirk  • .    -— 

r.  — 

10    1 

0 

TankenUy    . . . ,    — 

r.  — 

S6    0 

s 

Thomscoe — 

r,  — 

11     7 

8 

Tinaley —    , 

p,c,  ra 

Ul     0 

0 

Wentworth    ....    — 

pe,  — 

1«0    0 

0 

FiTswiLLXAM*  EarU  aiuf  others 

Thorpe  Basaet  ..    — 

r,  — 

144    0 

0 

FoLKT,  Lord 

Great  WiUey    ..  IForc. 

T,    KB 

7     6 

3 

HoUw.  LitUe   1 
Wiaeyc....5     ^ 

r,  — 

15  17 

8 

Kidderminster   \ 
with  Lower    }    — 

r.  — 

30  15 

7 

Mitton£ ) 

Oddingley ^- 

r.  — 

4  19 

4 

Oldswmfonlw.  1 
Lye  c { 

r.  — 

96     6 

8 

Pedmore    — 

r.  — 

9  10 

0 

Shelsley  Beau-  I 
champ i 

r.  — 

9    4 

4 

Shelsley  Walsh..    — 

r.  PB 

($7    S 

0 

FoEBSTSR,  Lord 

Broseley    SMop 

r.  — 

7  18 

6 

LitWealock  w.  \  Salap 
Barrow i     — 

r.  — 

11  13 

4 

p.r.  — 

80    0 

0 

WUley    — 

117  14 

9 

FoBiiscuK,  Earl 

CbaUaoombe....  Hwm. 

.  r.  — 

11     9 

3 

Filleigh  with     J 

SI     6 

10 

£.Buckland  |     " 

T,  — 

WyerGifford    ..     — 

r.  — 

13    5 

0 

BiUiogborough     Line, 

•.  — 

6    1 

8 

Sempringham  V 

w.  Pointon  c. 

^A            ^^ 

&Birthorpe   /     "~ 

1*                    - 

«.  FR 

• 

f8    0 

0 

Giioi«  Lord  Viscount 

Staunton    Gloue, 

r.  — 

94  10 

9 

Dixton Momm. 

V.  ra 

130    0 

0 

Maresiield Suu. 

r.  KB 

IS    0 

0 

Go DB RICH,  Viscount 

Bennington    • . .  •  lane. 

r.  — 

33    8 

11 

Conisholme   ....     — * 

r.  PR 

128     0 

0 

Wyham — 

r.  BB 

80     0 

0 

GosroRo,  Earl  of 

Wysall   NotU. 

r.  — 

4  11 

0 

Beecles,  St. Mary  S^fi     «.  kb 

St  Blich.     —       r.  — 

Elloogh —       r.  — 

Kettleborough  .. 
Pakefield   ....  )    _ 

1st  Mediety    J 

Sd  Ditto....  } 
Redisham  •..••• 
GowBB,  Earl 
Kinnersley    ....  Salop,   r.  kb 

G0WBR,W.L. 

Limpsfield Surry    r.  — 

Tatsfleld    

Titsey 

Grapton,  Duke  of 
Bamham^SL     I  «^^ 

.  •  •  .    V 


7    6 
SI  IS 

15  0 

16  0 


s 

3 
O 
0 


r.  —    14    0   0 


—    p.e.  pa    4)    0   0 


6    18 


r,  — 
r. 


SO 
5 


0 
0 


5 
5 


—        r.  —      7  17    3 


r.  — 


7  11  10 


r. 


SI  13    4 


r.  —    11  10 
-^     px.ra    34    0 


60    0    0 


0    0 


0 
0 


Gregory 
—  St  Martin    \ 

w.  Euston       (    _^ 

&  Little  Fa- 1 

kenham  •••.  I 
Great  Fakenham     — 
Saptstoa..  •••... 
Gramtham»  Lord 
Bracewell  ...•••  F2ciA.    ««ra 
Grabi  LET,  Lord 

Woneiah Anty    r.  —  119 

Grrnvillb,  Lord 

B<5-^ -^   I  C.~.     r.  ..    18  11 

Ladock —       r.  —    18    0 

New  Milfovd   ..  Pemb.  ^.— notiacfaar 
GROsvBNOBy  Earl  (mani.  of  Westminster) 

Aiford    Cfcsti^.    r,  — :    16  17    8 

Chester,  St  Maiy    —       n  —    5S    0    0 
Ecdeston  ...••.    —     .r.  —    15  13  11 

Fandon —     p.tf.PRl04   0    0 

Pulford —        r.  KB     6  15  10 

Prestwich Lane,     r.  —    46    6    9 

Ratoliffe,St  Thos.    ^    p^*  —  not  in  char 
GuiLPOBD,  Earlof 

Ashley  w.  SU-   J  ^anU^  r.  kb    15  17    3 

yerley  v S 

Kirtling ••    —  r.  —                ^ 

Harlow £aaex  v.  — 

Lindsell -<-  v.  ra 

East  Langdon  . .  Keni  r.  —  136    0 


10    0    0 

15  7  11 
99  8  0 
0 


ChippingWarden  Npn.      r.  kb   y6  10  0 

Elsfield Oxn    V.  PR  134    0  6 

Shotteswell  ....  Wmw.  v.  kb      5134 
GuiLPoan,  Earl  of,  and  others 

Eythome Keni    r.  —    15  IS  6 

Harborougb,  ]^1  of 

Saxby Lek.     r.  >- ISO    0  0 

Stapleford —      r.  ^  100    0  0 

^^l  ^'*^     I  l^'   r.  KB    It)  10  10 
Teigh Rntl    r.  —     14    ill 
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Whiseadine   ••••Atfl.    «.  pb  144    0  0 

Harcovbt,  Earl 

North  Hinkiey . .  Berks.  p,c»  —  90    0  0 

Habdwicxb,  Earl  of 

Foolmire    (kamb.  n —  20  14  2 

Wimpole    --     r.  ^  18    0  0 

Shenfield    E$sex.  r.  —  14  18  4 

Haresfleld Gioue.  o.  ph  113  IS  4 

Aspeden     HerU.r.  xb  15    5  S 

Ayott,  St.  Peter.  •     —     r.  —  7    8  6 

Ridge —     V.  pa  110    0  0 

St  Alban's.  St.  I  « •     u 
PeterColney  |      -  P-  ^. "  "ot  in  char. 

Westmill    Herts  r.  sb  20    0  0 

Cmdewell WHts,  r.  ^  17    5  2 

Bantingford  Gram.  Sch.  Herts,  Mastership 

HABLwooOy   Earl  of 

Ooldsboroagh   . .  Yksk.    r.  —  10    1  6 

Harewood,  aU* . .     —      v.  —  14    1  10 

Habbowbt,  Earl  of 

Aaton-aab-edge..  GUme,  r.  •—  10    2  2 

Mark Som,  p.  tf*  pb  75    0  0 

SandoD   6Etojf.  r.  kb  7  10  0 

Habbington,  Earl  of 

Gawsworth    ....  Chesh.  r.  bb  7    4  4 

Ha8tivgs»  MarqaoMof 

Smisby Derbff,p.e, —  35    0  0 

Piddletown   ....  Dorset. ^^  31    2  11 

AshbydelaZoueh  Ltk.  v.  —  14  10  4 

BeltOQ    ^     V.  PB  68    0  0 

CaaUeDon-       ^              ^  n    •  ^ 

nington  ....J      "~      •"  ""  »    «  ^ 

MarkAeld —       r. --  6    13 

Osgathorpe    ...«*-      v.  —  7    0  0 

Stanton  Stoney  •  •    —      r.  —  14  IS  1 

West  Leake  ....  Noftf.  r.  —  25    4  7 
RBNMixBBy  Lord 

CatcotI    ^Srai.  jM.  —  50    0  0 

1>ebenham —      e.  bb  15    8  6 

Kenton —      e.  pr  130    0  0 

Great  Thomham.    —      r.  xb  7  11  3 

Little  Thoroham .    —       r.  —  4  14  4 

^^^i^c.\     -       --  »«  3 
Hebtpobo,  MarqnesBof 

I«anghtOB   Lete,    r.  kb  10  10  5 

lAughton   ......  IftNC.    e.  pb  140    0  0 

Alcester IFonp.  v.  xb  14    8  10 

Arrow     —       r.  —  10  10  7 

Binton    -^      r.  pb  140    0  O 

Birdsall —    ;i.e.  —  49    0  0 

Holland,  Lord 

Ampthili    Beds,    r.  —  10    6  8 

Milbrook    —       r.  —  9  16  3 

Brinkworth   ..••   Wiits.  r. -^  23    0  2 

Foxley   —       r.  —  3  17  8 


HoTHAM.  Lord 

South  Dalton....   Yksh,  r.  xb    12    0    0 

Button  Craas-  I              «    «■     m    i  o 

wick   \    —      t^-  'a    53    1  0 

Scarborough ....    —       v.  «-    60    0  0 
Howard  op  EppiwoBAMy  Lord 

Rotheram  ......  FkfA.  e.  xb     16    8  6 

Whiston —       r.  —    10    0  0 

Howe,  Earl 

LitUeMintter  ..  Bwehs.9.  —    93    0  0 

Peon —      V.  XB      9  13  4 

Altham Loac.  p.c.PB    73  to  10 

Clithero —     pe, —  110    O  o 

Downham —     px* — 128    0  o 

Newchurch   in  J             ^^        m'S    n  o 

Pendle   ....J     ~     pc  -  105    0  0 

Ratclifie  on  Soar .  iVoMf.  r.  XB    10  11  3 

Acton Smff.    v.—      9    6  3 

Wbttacre  Over  •  •  TKarw.p.c.PB  140    O  0 

Gotham, ott.  ....  NstU.  r.  xb    19    8  6 
HustTiKOpiBLD,  Lord 

Aldham Suff,    r.  xb    10  13  4 

Huntingfieldw.l               ^            13    6  8 

Cookley....!     "~      ^'  ^^      6  13  4 

Laxfield  with   5             ^             ^k    %  ^ 

Cralfield....}     —     «•    -    15    1  3 

Great  Linstead  . .     —    p,e,  pb    82    0  0 

Little  Linstead  • .    —    p.c.  —    65  10  0 

Ubbeston   —      v.  xs      6  13  4 

HuKTiNOTOwEB,  Lord 

Bnckminster ....  Ldc*    v.  pb  150    0  0 

Silk  WUloaghby .  Ltac.    r.  xa    14    8  1 
iLCBEsiBBy  Ead  of 

Rewe  ••• HcroB.  r.  —    22    4  2 

Abbotsbnry    ....  DorssUv,  pb  125    4  0 

Bridport —       r.  —  135    0  0 

Maiden  Newton  .     —      r.  xs    30    5  0 

Melbury  Bubb  . .    —       e.  —    11  10  5 

— —  Osmond  .    —       r.  ..      8    3  4 

Sampford    —       r.  —      5    6  5 

Stinsford —      v.  --«    12  17  1 

Winterbome      J     ^_ 

Monkton    . .  } 
Middle  Chinnock  Ssm 
Chiselborough 

with  Wett 

Chinnock  c 

Kilmington    ....    —       r.  —    21    9  4 

Milton   Clevedon    —       e.  —      6  13  4 

Penselwood  ....     —      r.  pb  147  16  0 

Shepton  Montagn    —    px*  —    46    O  0 

Somerton    —      r.  xb    16    0  7 

\'^^^Sf.\  ^^  r-    '>»  « 

Little  Somerford      —       r.  —      8    7  1 
iLCBiSTSD,  Earl  of,  &c. 

Lufttleigh   Detvfn,  r.  —    16    7  6 

Silverton    —       r.  —    51    8  4 

2  u  2 


l\- 


r.  PR  130    0    0 
r.  XB      7    9    7 

r.  —    14    6    7 


(J60 


CHURCH    PATRONAGE. 


J^RSFY,  Earl  of 
UrittoD  Ferry  • 
Giyncorrioff  ... 
K^)«YOK,  Lord 

I'cel    

Pulverbatch 
Ki»G,  Lord 

Culbume    Sttm,    r.  fr 

Eait  Clandon    •  •  Surry,  r.  kb 

Ockhan     —       r.  — 

La  MS  DOWN  ly  Marquis  of 
HighWjrcombe..  Bm:k».v.  pa  ifS 


•  ■  •  I 


—    pc.  — 

Lmcpe*  ra 
S4hp.  r.  aa 


105  0 
6S  17 

93  0 
10  13 


51 
10 
11 


0 
6 

0 


an 


4  13 


0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

10 

1 

0 

4 


—  14  « 

4  16 


Calstooe Wilis,  r. 

Lb  DetFiNCEa,  Lord 

Mereworth ICfal     r. 

Tudeley  w.  Ca- 1     ^  _ 

pellaPemec.  t 
LsicBaraa'a  (Earl  oOHoaFiTAL^6oTa.of 
Haaiptoa    in      i 

Arden  with     [   fTarw.  v.  — 

Knowle  c.  .  •  Y 
LicBpiiLD,  Earl  of 

Maraham Nor/,   r.  aa    10  17 

Paston    —      9.  FB  107    0 

Swan  ton  Abbot  ••     «—      r.  aa      6  10 
Ellenball   SU^.px.vn    91  18 


15    6    8 


—      f.  ai 


10    f 


V.  Fa 
r,  aa 


94 
40 


0 
0 


r.  —    11     6 
r.  FR  136  11 
r.  KB    ft 
r.  —    45 


0 
0 

3 

3 

8  11 

0    0 


Norbury 
LiLpoan,  Lord 

Leigh Lane, 

Warrington    •  • .  •    ^ 
Aldwinkle,  St.  )    v«. 

Peter......  J   ^i*"' 

Pilton     ^ 

Thorpe  Achnrcb    } 

w.  Lilford  v.       ] 
Titchmanh    • .  •  •    — 
Warrington  Gram.  Soh.  Lame*     MmiUrthip 
LiNnsAT,  £arl«f 

Uflington    —       r.  -—    21    5    2 

LisBvaNiy  Lord 

Yatrad-BMiric  ••  Card,  r.  a  snot  in  char. 
Ysotty  Yatwith*.  —  jic.  fb  83  18  0 
LivaaFooL,  Earl  of 

Pitchford   Salop,  r.  kb 

LoNDONOBBBY,  MarqucM  of 
Durham,  St  Giles  Dwrh.p^.rtL 

• St.  Nichol    —     |Mr.  — 

Great  Asby    ....  WeHm.  v.  aa 
LoftSDALB,  Earl  of 

Aikton   Ciaii6.  r.  as 

Beaumont     w.  ^ 

Kirk   Andrs.  S    —      r.  " 

on  Eden  . . . •  j 
Bolton  Gate  . .  • .    ' —      r.   — 

Bootie -^      r.   — 

Bowness    —      r.    — 

Brigham —     v.  — 

Cbckermouth ....    —    p.c.  f  a 


40  0 

0 

6  5 

5 

50  0 
90  0 
23  13 

0 
0 

4 

14  13 

1 

80  0 
9  9 

0 
8 

19  18  4 

19  17  3 
21  3  11 

20  16  0 
97  0  0 

—    p.e,  —  140    O     0 


as 

FB 


FB 


108 

92 

8 

63 


120 

91 

92 

128 

114 


16 
0 

15 
O 
0 
7 
0 

10 
0 

19 

10 


O 

o 
o 
o 
o 

3 
0 
O 
0 
8 
0 


V.  BB     15     8  11 


Coney  Cmi6.  r.  aa      9  17     l 

Dittington —       r.  ^      7    1     O 

Embletoo   --    j^c.  fb    36    O     0 

Hayle —    jic  —    79    O     O 

Hensingham  ....    —    pe.  —  136    O     O 
Kirkbampton    ..    •—       r.  —    86    O     O 

Lorton    —    p.c.  —    60    O     O 

Lowawater    ..».     —    p.c.  —    46  16     6 

Mortshy —       r.  —  107    4     8 

Moasar —    pc» —    54    O     O 

Patterdale. -^    p,e,  —    70    0     O 

StBees --    p.c.  —    66    O     0 

Whitehaven*      ) 
St  Nicholas   S 
'^~~*  8t  James  • .    — •    jlc. 
—  Trinity  ....    —    jw. 

Whiteham —      r. 

Melling haoic.  px. 

High  Barton  ....   Wost.v.  fb  150 

Lowther     —       r.  as    25 

Kavenatondaie  •.  ^-  p»c. 
Soap  ..»•••...•  — *  o> 
Arkiogarthdale. .  Yk$h,px» 

Startforth —       v. 

Hilton    ••     -—    jKc. 

Lyttbltom,  Lord 
Halesowen    w.  I  Salop. 
Offchnrch  c,   {   Wore. 
Penkridge  aod  \ 
CopnaU     w./  —    24    0     O 

Dnnaton      c.\Siii^.  p-c.  twl    70    8    O 
and     Wood-i  sa    10    0    O 

bastonc J 

Shaieshill -~  p.c..ra  105    0    0 

"KSa1fi.r }  »^--.  -  "  » « « 

Hagiey      with  )    _ 

Frankley  c.flt  >  «  ,^     r,  — 

St  Kenelm  e.  J  ^'^'^• 
MALMaaauBY,  Earl  of 

Dibden    £laala.r. 

Mamchbstbb,  Duke  of 

Quedgeley  • . .  •  Glouc.  d.  —    40 

^hIT".!?.^!   Hoate-d.  -  92 

Kimbolton  !!!'...  Haais.  v.  —  137  14 
Holywell  with  } 

Needing-         z    —      r.  aa  30    6    3 

worth  e.  } 

Swinestead    ••••    —      r.  —  12  IS    6 
MAB-CoaNWALiia,  Earl  of 

Uandewi  Brery.  Cafd*p.c.  —  110  10    6 

Linton     Keat  «.  aa  7  13    4 

little  Saxham  ..  A#.    r.  ^  8  11    5 

Palgrave    —      r.  —  19  11    3 

Thrandd^ton  ....     —      r.   —  13    6    8 

Packwood Warw.p,c,  pb  66    0    0 

MAMTaaa,  Earl 

^w^^ik       '"'  I  tAnc.  t.   -      4  13    4 
Wragby  ....  $ 


10    6    5 


aa    5  12    11 


0 
O 


0 

0 
9 


RECTORIES,   8CC.  IN    TH 

Cot^rare,      1st  1 

and   3fl    Me-  S  NoHb,  f.  pb  tO    S 

diety    ••••••  J 

Cackney —      «.  -^  150    0 

Eakring —       r.  kb  9  16 

Fledborough  ..••     —      r.  *—  9    7 

Holm     PicTre-  |  <*    » 

point       with  S    -      r.  —  ^2  il 

Laxton    —     «.  fr  129    0 

Lowdham »    —     «.    kb  4  18 

Nottingham^       1 

St.  Mary     &  >    —     r.    —  JO    5 

St.  Paul  c. . .  J 

Radclifle     on     |  ^  .. 

Trent I     ""     •'    —  ^  ^^ 

Soenton  .  •  • —    p,c.  pb  87    0 

Weston  in   the  I 

Clay    I              "^^    "  ^^    * 

Mablbobouoh,  Duke  of 

Hurley    Berfa,  «.  pb  1S8  17 

Long  Crendon  »>Buck9,p.c, —  98    0 

Low  Winchendon    _    p.c.  —  80    0 

Waddesdon,       I               r  «.  45    0 

three  porUonB  (               r.  bb  45    u 

Ardley    Oxon,  r, —  5  H 

Bladon     with    )  16    0 

Woodfltoek  c.   )     "~       '^ 6    5 

Noke ••«.•     «—       r.^RlSO    0 

Sandford    —       tf.  ~  50    0 

Stonesfield »     —       r.  xb  4  19 

Hardwick  Pri-  \ 

ors  w.  Mar-  / 

Bton  Priors  c.   -  Wane.  r.  —  tS  16 

and   Low       i 

Shuckburg  e.  j 

Liddington,«iii..*   WiU»,  r.  —  14    0 
West    OTerton  j 

with      Alton  f               •,  a<i    n 

PriorB  c.     &  4     "~       1^.  -  «3    0 

Fifield  c.    . .  J 
M A  Y  w  A  R  D,  Lord  Viscount 

Great  Easton ...  •  Essex,  r,  eb  18  13 

Little  Easton...*    —      rt   —  10    0 

Tbaxstead ~      b.   —  «4    0 

Tiltey —      rf.  pr  30    0 

Thornton    with  % 

Bagworth   e,  f 

and    Stanton  >  Leie.    v.  k  b  6  10 

under     Bar- 1 

don  c J 

Passenham    ....  Njm,   r.    —  SO    0 
Mrlboubnb,  Lord  viscount 

Boothby   Grafton  Lm<7.  r.    bb  11  IJ 

AVillesford —    r.     —  10    0 

Duston    Npn.  v.     pr  93    5 

'^  aiS'c.  I  ^•»'--    -  *'     0 
Hertlord  Gram.  Sch.              Mastership, 


0 
0 
6 

6 
9 

0 
4 

8 

6 

0 

11 

9 
0 
0 


8 
5 
0 
0 
0 
9 


0 


0 


4 
0 
0 
0 


3 
0 
5 
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MiDDLBTON,  Lord 
Carlton  in  i 

Moorland  w.  ^  lAne.    «.    pb      5    3  4 

Stapleford  c.  ) 

Oriuioldby —      r.  —  116  13  3 

Saundby TiotU,  r.  —    78    9  1 

^r^'k'!!.*:}  -  - "  » •  ^ 

North  Wheatley      ^      ix  pb  105    0  0 

Wollaton  with  )              ^          qq  <<  a 

Cossall  e...\    -      ^^    »»  ^^  ^ 

Middleton Warw,  px.   not  in  char. 

Hmeaton     —       r.  xb    13  13  4 

Henbury  with  "j 

Nrrlh'wi'ck'c.  {  G^.  «.  -    30    0  0 

1  turn  in  4  • .  ) 
MoLBswoBTH,  Lord 

Edlington Yksk.   r.  —  130    0  0 

MoBsoN,  Lord 

Broxholme Line,    r.   —      9  10  0 

Bucknall    —      r.  —      9  11  10 

Burton   —      r.  —    11  15  S 

Camringham  •  •  • .     ^-      v.  pr  137  10  0 

Croft —       V.  XB    S3    7  3 

DalUy —    p.«.  PB    73    0  0 

^BaiSf°°.?.  j     -     r.    -110    0  0 

North  Carlton   . .    —    px.  —    35    0  0 

^V^^  ^'*  I                   -  103  10  0 

South  Carlton   .  ^     —  p.c.    p  a    37    0  0 

MoNTACUTBy  Lord 

Eastboarne,   n.  |   o««   -     --     ^k    n  t% 

Montagu,  Lord 

^/t!!!!^^""'  "■  J  «««<»•  r.  XB    18  13  1 

Upton  c.  ••  ••  ) 

Winwick    —      t>.   pr    44  10  0 

Luddington    ....  Leic,    r.   xb      8    8  9 

Barnwell,  AllSto.  Npn.    r.  pr  ISO    0  0 

St.  Andrew       —    p.    —   150    0  0 

Hemington    ....     —    v.    —    99    8  0 
Church  Law-    \ 

ford   with         f  rir«^   r      .n      "    *5  * 

Newnham       }^^'^'^'   "      5    0  0 

Regis  p.  c.     J 
MoNTFOBD,  Lord 

Westwicken  ....  Cam,  p^.  pb    50    0  0 
M  OR  LET,  Earl  of 

TjlW^.K**-    -    >3    6  8 

Charlton     •  Devon,  r*    —    31    8  4 

Morleigh    >-     r.    pr    10«  16  5 

North  Moulton  |                           qi     q  k 

w.Twitchinc.J     -     t..    -    81    »  5 
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Mount  Edoboombi,  Earl  of 

Landrake  ..••..  Corn*  r.    kb  18  It  4 

Lostwithiel    .•••     —    v.     ra  9«  10  0 

MegavisB«y    ...•    —    v.    xb  6    4  ft 

RaiD6  ••••  ••••••     •—    r»     —  IS    7  6 

St  Michael  on}           ^  ^  _^4  .^  ,^^ 
the  Mount..  J     ~  ^^-  -not  in  char. 

Troro,  St  Mary       —    r.     pa  140    0  0 
MovNTKOBais,  Earl  of 

Alley  0?er    »,*»Stqf,  p.c.  ms  not  in  char. 
MuxcASTBB,  Lord 

Irton CKfn6.  p.«.  ra  110    0  0 

Muncaster —    p<.  —  40  14  0 

Wabberthwaite..    —     r.    —  107    0  0 

Warier   Ykah,  v,    —  «7    0  0 

Newcastlb,  Dake  of 

Bamber Line.  p.t*  —  30    0  0 

Bothamsali    . . .  .Nolltf.  p.c.  —  50    0  0 

Cromwell —     r.    xb  13    t  3 

Eiksley —     o.    pa  110    0  0 

Kirton    _     r.    xb  7  14  9i 

Mapplebeck  ••••    —  px.  pa  37    0  0 
East  Markham  ) 

with   West     >    —     V.    XB  11  18  11 

DiaytMi  £•  •  •  f 

NoapoLK,  Duke  of 
Bixley    with    f 

Framlingham  >  Norf,  r.    kb  8    6  8 

Earl    3 

BressiDgham ....     ^-     r.    —    15    0  0 

Great  Poringland    —     r.    —  6  13  S 

Shelfanger —    r.    —  17    0  0 

Thwaite.StMary    —     r.    pa  138  17  t 

Worksop    NotU.v.    xb  lie    4  2 

Bungay Suff,  pc  pa  44    0  0 

"'mSSI;*'';.  }  -  r.  "  5 «  « 

Capel ,Sumf,d,    pa  50    0  0 

Dorking ~    v.     kb  14  13  11 

Arundel  ........  Sus$,  v.     —  5010 

South  Stoke  ....    ^    r.     -—  11  15  10 

Storrington    ....     —    r.     —  18    0  0 

Thakeham —    r.     —  14    9  9 

Wormingharst.  •      —  p.e.  pa  40    0  0 

Handsworth  ....  FIciA.  r.    xb  1«    4  7 

Treeton —     r.    --  IS    0  0 

NoaroAMPTOK,  Marquis  of 

Moulsoe. Bvclcs.  V.    kb  16  16  8 

Castle  Ashby ...  •  Njm.  r.    —  17    9  7 

Yardley  Hastings    —     r.    —  13  16  o 
Compton  Wy-    i 

neate  with      ifTmv.r.    —  to    0  0 

Xysoe  •«..••  1 

Whatcott    —     r.    -^  it  17  3 

NoaTHVHBsaLAVD,  Duke  of 

Haslebary  Bryan  H^rsfl.  r.  kb  19  13  9 


StMary  at  Hill  i 

and  St  And.  }  lead.  r.  pa  333    6  8 

Hubbard,  ott.  I 

Alnham Nmih.  r,  --    70    0  O 

Alnwick —     pur.  —  106    0  O 

Birtley   —     p^.— ItO    0  O 

Chatton —      «.  xa     It  16  O 

Doddington  • . .  •    —     px.  —  not  in  char. 

Elsdon    »   ,  r.  —    fO    0  O 

liOngHoughtiNi..    —     o.  pa  140    0  0 

Ilderton —     r.    —    80    0  0 

Tynemouth         ) 

with  North    S    —    a.     xb    t4  19  4 

Shields  e.att.) 

Kirkby  Wiske  . .  Fkiik.  r.    —    t7  16  5 

Kirkheaton    .....     r.    —    t5  15  9 
No  am  WICK,  Lord 

Harrow Af iiM.  «.    —    33    4  t 

Onslow,  Earl 

West  Clandon  ..  Swnf  r.    —  lt4  13  O 

Mcrrow —     r.    —  111     1  0 

Send  w.  Ripley  c«—     «.    xb      818  1 

"'fol^,':-...::!*^  ••• "  *^"  « 

Woking —     r.    —    11    5  0 

Orpord,  Earl  of 

Huntshaw Devom,  r.    pa  100    0  0 

Aldby     iVocf*    «*•    —  115    8  7 

Bircham  New- 1 
ton  and  Tofts  } 

Bumham  Thorpe    —     r.    —    19  10  0 

Itterittgham  ^-  I     _     |.     __    if  lo  5 

ManningtOD .  % 

North  Barshaai..    «.     r.    —      6    0  0 

Sloley .     r.    »      5    6  8 

Tiyetsball,  St    1 

Mary  and  St  S    —     r.    —    tO    0  0 

Margaret    ••  p 

Wabome    —  p.e.  —not  in  char. 

Wickmere  w.     )     ir    n  0 

Woolterton.   J     —     r.    —    17    0  0 

Oxpoan,  Earl  of 

Aylton    Herrf.r,    pa    75    0  0 

Brampton  ....  }     ^^ 


—     r..    XB 


7  13    4 


»n  ....  ) 
Bryan, alt..  5 


5  11    0 


Cusop     •...•.••  —    r.  —  5  19  7 

Kenderchurch  .•  —  px.  pa  3t    0  0 

Leintwardine. . . .  -~    v.  as  7  15  8 

St.  Margaret  •.  <  •  —  pc  —  6    0  0 

Walterstone  ....  — p^»  pa  6t    0  0 

Old  Castle M9m,p,c.  —  76    0  0 

Presteigne,  w.  \ 

KSTshL^c  i^^*^  *• 

o/t J 

PxHBaoxB,  Earl  of 
Langeinwenw.J^     .  _ 

LangaiToc...  j -***••    ^-  *" 

Chalbury   Xl9rse«.r.    —     7  10   t 

Abdon    Mop.  r.     pe    95  10    0 


XB    to    0    0 


4    4 


RECTORIES,  &C.    IN  THE 

Ditto -—    «.  —    1«    1 

Chilmark    —    r.  —    19  13 

Porant —    n  —    17    0 

Faggleatony        ) 

St.  Peter  w.  J     —    r.  —    14    0 

Bemerton    «.  I 

LittieLanDgford  irilte.r.  pk  110    0 

North  NewiDgton  *-*r47*  >>      9  15 

Sooth  Newton  .  •    —    «•  VE  1 15    0 

Stanton    St        I     «.    ,.  «      7    0 

Bernard  •  •  •  •  f 
Wilton   with      \ 

Bnlbridge  «•  /  $3  18 

Bitohampton  \     —     '^*  ""    10    0 

e.  and  Nether  1 

Hampton  c.  j 

Wylye —     r.  -«    «1  14 

Pltmovtb,  Earl  of 
Pennarth  SL     ) 

Anstin  with  ^Glam,  r.  pe  tl9    6 

Llavemock     S 

Badir —    «.  fm    ST    0 

Kempsing    w.  >^^_  ,^  „    ,9  „ 

oeai  tf  •    •  •  •  •  ^ 

Stratford    on      >  ||r,^,  e.  -    15    0 

Avon,  oM.  .  •  ( 

Tanworth  .«••••    —     «•  —      6  13 

Tinrdebig    ITerc.  v.  ^-      8    0 

PoMFaBTy  Earl  of 

Bonme Lme.    «.  kb      8    0 

Cold  Higham   ..Nprn,    r.  pe  114    0 

EaBton  Neston  ••    —     o.  kb      8    0 
PoBTLAVD,  Duke  of 

fiolsoTer    Derbtf.v*  pe  117    0 

Botley    Hmtts.r.  sb      5  10 

^^p^il.}^^-^*--  -  ^'^ 

^  fieM  ^r.  t'^" !  ^^*'-  •••  -  18 1 

Mansfield  | 

Woodhouse     >    -«  pc.  pr  141    O 

w.  Skegby..  j 

Moskhaniy   «d  I     __    _^  „_      «  lo 

Mediet^....!     ^   ''•*•  "      ^  ^^ 

Siblhorpe >-     d.  pe    18    0 

Sntton    on         *>  m    a 

Lound  with   C    —    e.  *"    I7    q 

Scrooby  ....  1  '" 
OothaiD,  1  tn.  )  «n    o 

in  3 i     -    '•  '"    ^^    ® 

PoaTMOBB,  Eari  of 

Thome   Yksk,p.c,  pe    71    0 

Portsmouth,  Earl  of 

Parley  Wallop  J     _     .  _    20    8 

w.  Cliddcwlen  J     —     r.  —    20    » 

Over  Wallop. ...    —    •.  —    17    5 


GIFT  OF    THE     NOBILITY. 
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8 


▼ington,  St.  \ 

fary  and  St  f    

lichaelr.w.  /    . 
^inninstonf.  I 


px. 


—  110 

—  46 
IB     38 

PR  163 
RB     30 


1 
0 
5 

0 
0 


0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


Weild     •FfctA.p.c.  pe  not  In  char. 

PovLBTT,  Earl 
Chafcombe. .  •  •  •  •  Som,    r. 
Chillington    ....    —  p.e 
Lympsham     •  •  •  •    —    r. 
Searington,  St. 

Mary 

Michael 

Dinningto 
Hinton,  St  Geo.      —     r. 
P0WX8,  Earl 

Bishops  Castle,  .flier^.  e.  — 
Lianwddon  .  •  •  .AfsBi.  p.c.  pr 
Bromfield    w.    Jjn.u«  « 

Hawfordc.     J*'*^  •• 

Clunbnry  —  p.e,  — not  in  char. 

Clunn    with 

Beltws  p 

&  Edgton 
Llanfair  Wa- 

terdine  and 

Shipton  c 

Monsford — -    v.    rb 

Mindtown  ..••••  —  r.  pr 
Shrawardine  •  •  •  •  —  r.  rb 
Radror,  Earl  of 

ColeshUl    Berkf   v.  — 

Hambledon  ....  Swrry  r.  — 
Great  Ciyerhall     WiUa    f*.  — 


—  13  13    4 

—  9  11  11 
57  10    0 

SB      6    0    0 


II  c.  3 

knd    >    —  JM.   — 


13  10 
34  10 


5 

0 


100    0    0 


4  18 

60    0 
9  11 


6 

0 
6 


Little  Ditto 

Odstock. 

Pewsey  .... 
aoton^  St        | 
Qnintin  ....  I 

RAHCLirrB*  Lord 

Bunney   with    I 
c.  5 


>  .  a  •  . 


r.  — 
r.  — 
r.  — 


17  11  8 
6  7  11 
16  0  0 
11  17  3 
11  17  11 
16  16    8 


—      V.  —    10    6    7 


JVofls. 


6  14 

7  18 
7    5 

11    9 


0 

4 
0 

4 


90 
85 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Bradmore  c.  )  JVotM.   0.  — 

Costock —      r.  — 

Keyworth —      r.  — 

Thorpe  in  Glebis      ~      r.  — 
Raven8wortU|   Lord,  &c. 

Laroesley Dmr.    p,c.  — 

Tanfield —  p.c.  — 

Rbdbsda  LByLord 

Goring    Aisi.     v.  pr  130    0    0 

RicHiioNn,  Duke  of 

Boxgrore Sums.     v.  —      9    5 

Tangmere —      r.  pr  145    0 

Singleton  w. 

Eastdam  « 

and  Friston 

1  turn  in  3 
Rivers,  Lord 
Belchalwell  w.  ) 

Fifehead  J  Dorset  r  —    11  16    5 

Neville  ....  j 
Ceme  Abbas  ... .      —      e.  pr 
Chesselbom  . . .  •     —      f.  ib 


'::l 


5 
0 


r.  IB    18  17     8 


95    5 
18  10 


0 
5 
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Burton  Brad-    \ 

stock  w.         f  D&net 

Sheppinglon  i 

George  p^,     j 

Ibberton — 

Iweme  Courtney  — 
Melcomb  Horsey  — 
Okeford    Fitz- 1      __ 

palne | 

Pimpeme — 

Shapwick  w.     J      

Aiihcott  p^,    i 
Sturminster        i      

Newton  ....  | 

Sudely    Glnic. 

Winchoombew.  I      ^_ 

OrettoD  c.  . .  I 
RoenFOBo,  Earlof 

£aMDn    S^f. 

RooMEY,  Lord 
High  Roding.  • .  •  Eaex 
RoKKBY,  Lord 
Coreney  with    I  ^,     ^ 

Maoey  c...  J  ^■^•'* 
Arthiogworth   ..  JVpii. 
Rolls,  Lord 
Abbot.  Bick-   I  j,^ 

mgton S  ''^'^ 

Bickton — 

Chittlehampton  •  •  — 
Barpfordwith  » 

FenOtteiyc.  ] 

lABcross    — 

JLangtree    -^ 

North  Tamer  ton        — 

Otterton — 

BoLLE,  Lordy  &c. 
Little  Torrington       ^- 
WestChelboro'..      -^ 
RoMNBY,  Earl  of 

AlUngton   Kemt 

Paddlesworlhydes.  — 
Rob  SB  ERY,  Earl  of 

Postwick   Sorf, 

RossLYNy  Earl  of 
Knaresborough*.  YkA» 
Rutland.  Duke  of 
Borough  Green  ••  Comb. 

Newmarket  w.  i      

WoodDittonv.  I 

Vhitwell  Derby 

Stunner  •  • Essex, 

Aylefttone  with  \ 

Lit  Glen  c,  f 
and  Lttbbes- 1 
thorp  c.  •  •  • .  3 

Barkston    

Bottesford 

Brwiaton    


CHURCH    PATRONAGE. 


r,  IB    25    0    0 


r.  — •« 
r.  — 
r.  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 

•.  — 

e.  — 
r.  PB 


19  IS 
S5  8 
16    0 

SI  IS 

19  IS 

7    9 

16  16 

46    0 


9 
1 

0 

8 
6 

4 

8 
0 


V.  ^    61  U  10 


r.  — 
r.  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 


10 
SO 

5 

IS 


18  6 
0    0 


0 

s 


0 
8 

0 


pw«*  FB    83    0 

-~      r.  xs    IS  13    4 

— .      V.  —    34  18  II 

—  V.  PB  139  10    6 

—  r.  —    40    0    0 
^  r.  SB    ^9    1    3 

—  d,  —  not  in  char 

—  V.  —    S2    0    0 

_     r.  —    14  18  It 

—  r.  PB  133    0    0 

r.  ^  114    0    0 
r.  KB  not  in  char 


r.  — 

V.  SB 

r.  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 
r.  — 


10    0 
9    9 

18  10 

46    5 

SO    3 
8  10 


0 

4 

0 

5 

4 
0 


■■}- 


r.  — 
r.  — 

9.  PB 


r.  — 
e.  — 


Croxton  Kerrial 
Croxton  South  ••     — 
KnaptofI   with  )      _ 

Sbearsby  c.    y 

RniptoB — 

Redmile  .  •  • — 

Scalford..  ......     ^ 

Sproxton    and  \ 

Saltby    .••.  i     *^ 
Thorpe  Arnold 

with   Breat 

ingby  . . , 
WaltbamleWolds     ^ 
Harby    ... 
Plungar . • , 

Gunby    •    Line.   r.  — 

Osboumy  ..••••      —     9.  sb 

Ropesley    —      r.  — 

South  Witham  .  •      —      r.  pb 
Woolsthorpe  •  •  •  •      —     r.  x  b 

Gringley    —      r.  — 

Bisbrooke  ...••.  RutL     r.  xb 
Lidgate S9^.      r.  — 

""z^Slfsr- !'*''«•-- 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 
Cranborne     .  • .  •  Dorset  «•  — 
Long    Burton    }       ^      m  

w.  Holnest  c.  )      ' 

Pebworth GUuc,  o.  — 

Lit  Berkhampst  Herts,  r.  kb 
Bygrave     ......     —     r.  — 

Clothall —      r.  — 

Essendon  with  \  

Bayfordc. ..  J  ^' 

Bishops  Hatfield      —     r.  — 
Great  Offley  ....     —     •.  — 

Edstone   .  •  KXcsit    v.  pb 

Sandwich.  Earl  of 

Little  Rayeiy .  •  •  •Himts  px.  pb 

Say  AMD  SsLB,  Lord 

Mursley Bucks  r.  xb 

ScABBOBouQB,  Earl  ol 

Blyton    IAmc. 

Glentworth  w.  J     _^ 

Spittle  c. .     \ 
Saxby  St  Helena    — 

Scothem     -^ 

Skegness  ••..,.  — 
Stainton  St  John  — 
Willoughton,  alt.    — 

Maltby  FJM.  «.  — 

Stainton      ->      v.  — 

SoABSDAiE,  Lord 

Kedlaston Derby  r.  pb 

Quamdon  • —     p.c«  ^- 

15  10    d  I  W'orthington  •  •  ••  Lek*  pjs.  — 


r.  XB 

7  14 

17 

r.  PB 

1S5    0 

0 

r.  KB 

SS  IS 

0 

r.  — 

16  IS 

3 

r.  — 

IS    9 

S 

r.  — 

8    1 

10 

V.  PB  100    0    0 


V.  XB      6  17     8 


11  O 

SO  0 

ISO  o 

140  0 

7  0 

11  14 

95  0 

IS  s 


0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
t 
0 
8 


r.  —    31    8  11 


7 
51 


5 
5 


5 
0 


S.  XB 

V.  PB 

r.  XB 

«•  PB 

r.  — 

O.  XB 

O.  PB 


ISO    0  0 

140    0  0 

6    0  4 

15  10  5 

SO  IS  8 


180  0  0 

100  0  0 

55  0  0 
7  8  6 

17  9  7 
16  0  7 

18  0  0 

36  S  1 

9  0  0 

140  0  0 

30  0  0 

10  0  0 

IS  0  0 

56  0  0 


7    4 

100    0 

90    0 

4  18 

14.)  IS 
30  0 
80     0 


t 

0 
0 
4 

3 
0 
0 


90    0    0 

40    0    0 

110    0    0 


KECTOBlBSy  8iq« 

ScoTTy  Ix>rd,  dU, 
Dancbarch  ..«•  Warw.9,  kb 
Sbftok,  Earl  of 

Altcar Lane.  p^.  r  a 

SiLsiTy  liord 

Elstead Aim.    r,  99. 

Stedham    with  |  ,    ,. 

Heyshot    ..J     "*      ^*^^ 
Treyford  with!  _   ^. 

Didling....  t     ""      ^-  '^ 
SsTMotJiiy  Lord  Robert 

Taliaris ; •  Carm.p,e,  rn 

Seymour,  Lord  H.  &c. 
Boncbarch    ....  Hants,  r.  — 
Shatesbvey,  Earl  of 
Caiin,St.Rumbold  —      r.  — 
Edmondisham  ••     —      r.  pa 
HintoQ  Martel  ••     —      r.  kb 

Horton 4    »      «.  fe 

Loders  with     J     ^^      «    — . 
BaantoD  col/.  { 
Shaftesbury,     I     _  ^^ 

St  James . .  ) 
StPeter&l  ^    .. 

Holy  Trinity  S     "" 
— —  St.  Ramb.     —       n  kb 
Wimboroe,  All  } 

Saints  &  St.  S    —      r. 

Giles ) 

Minster      —      r.  — 

Beeby    Leie,     r.  rtt 

Purton WiUs.  v.  kb 

SHEBBoaxKy  Lord 

Sherborne Glouc,  «.  kb 

Windrosh —      «.  — 

Sbebwsbuey,  earl  of 
Burghfield    ....  Berks,       kb 

Cotfield,  alt Norf,         av 

B0MKR8,  Earl 

Eastnor Hertf.  r.  — 

Pixley  —      r.  PR 

Broitwich,  St.  I  ^ 

St.  Peter  ..  $    ^^^'  ^'  " 
Leigh    wilh     I     _      ,, 

Bransford  e.  { 
Little  MaWem.*    —    px.  pn 
North  Piddle  . .    —       r.  — 

Stonlton —    pc.  -^ 

S0MBR8ET,  Duke  of 

Berry  Pomeroy  Devw,    v.  sb 

Witham  Friary    Som.    px.  pa 

SoMERVxLLB,  Lord 

Aston  Somerville  GUme.  r.  kb 

Son  DBS,  Lord 

Wendy    with  1  ^^^    ^^  „ 

Shengay  c.    1 
Badlesmere  w.  I   j*^,    -   ,« 
Leveland..$  '^'"'-    '^^  """ 
Selling •    —     «.  — 
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14  1  10 

57  10  0 

51  10  0 

17  18  6 

1«7  0  0 

59  0  0 

140  0  0 

9  f  1 

100  0  0 

16  18  6 

50  0  0 

105  0  0 

1  11  0 

140  0  0 

9  S  1 


—   r.  —   9  4  4 

It  15  4 

107  3  0 

2t  17  6 


15  6  8 
5  0  0 


14  19 
7  10 

8 

0 

7  19 
65  18 

5 
0 

6  0  0 

—   r.  —  15  9  4 

15  0  0 

116  12  11 

60  0  0 

18  19  7 

40  0  0 

9  5  4 

4S  0  0 

9  «  0 

6  15  4 


Garthorpe Lne, 

Kettering iVjm. 

Rockingham  • .  •  •  — 
Stoke  Albany  •  •  — 
Weston    on      ^ 

Wellandw.   f 

Sotton  Bas-i 

set •..) 

Wilbarston  ..«* 


Op  an      7    5% 

n  —  54  15  4 
r.  pa  107  0  O 
n  KB    IS    6    8 


—      ».   —    11  17    1 


—       ». 


T-      7  17 
0 


SouTuweLtyliord  Viscounty  &c, 

Garway« Hentf, px.  pa    45 

SouTHWBLi.,  Lady 

Asterby .•Line.     r.  ~  155  10 

Spxhcrb,  Earl 

Dunton ........  Beds.    9.  pr  104  16 

Buckie  r.  KB      9    9 

.    —      p.  PR    50    0 

»  HiftM. 


fU    KB 

t.    — 

r.  — 
r.  •— 
r.  KB 

r.  — 


Stanton  Bury 
Sandridge  • 
Bozeat    with    I   v^. 

Strixtonr.  J  ^^ 
Brampton  Church  -^ 
Great  Brington.*  — 
N.  Creake,aU.  Nor/. 
Hinton    with    I     

Steane. . • •    $ 

Battersea Surry,  «•  — 

Wormleighton  .  •  Warw.  v,  pa 
Spbncbr,  Lord  Charles 
Wheatfield   ....  Oxon. 
Spenckr,  Lord  Robert 
Woolbeding  .  •  •  •  Suas. 
Sta  ppo  K.O,  Marquess  of 
Brackley,  St 


8 
15 

81 

40 

35 

10 

5 


0 

0 

6 
0 
6 
0 
9 


J5  15 
75    0 


1 

0 
6 

0 

7 
O 
O 


8 
0 
8 
0 

7 
t 
0 


r.  KB 


r.  — 


9  10  10 
7    0    1 


Peter  w.  St. 
James  0.  & 
St.  John  c. 
Donnington  .. 


I 


Npn.     *.  —    19    1    6 


St.  George 
Lillershall 


r.  — 
e.  PR 


15    6 

95  10 


8 
0 


6  17  11 


.  Salop. 

\  - 

..      —        V.    KB 

Barlaston St^f  px.  pr  147  10  6 

Blurtott —    |kc.  KB  not  in  char* 

SheriffhaleBW.  \ 

Burleton  c.&  S    —      «.  ^    11    1  8 

Woodcote  e.  j 

TrenthamwithI     _             ,^,3    ^  ^ 

Biurtonc...  J              '^           .  * 
Sta  m  poBOy  Earl  of 

Carrington    ....  Che$h.px, —  100    0  0 

'^teUi''..!^-^-^--"^    '    ^ 
Ashton  under  i  j^    ^    ^^    jg  ^3    ^ 

Lyne S 

Staley  Bridge  ..     —    pe.vn    98 


Breedon  with  \ 
StauntonHar- >  Lde. 

rold  c 3 

Rathby  cum     >     

Groby  • . .  •    S 


V.  ^    98 


0 
0 


0 
O 


©.  —    86    0    0 


CUUBCH    PATRONAGE. 


V,  — 

r.  — 

V.    KB 

r.  pm 

V.  — 

r.  — 


StowiLi»Lord 

STHADBEOKBy  EfUrl  Of 

Bedfield S^f.     r.  — 

Broiyani   —    p.c*  9% 

B^TBhttm    •    —       V.  — 

Eyke •    —      r.  kb 

R^ydon   with    7     ^  — 

Soatbwoid  p.c.  | 
Wangford 
Yoxfbrd . , 

Stbathmorb,  Em\  «f 
Romildkirk  ....  Yk$k. 
SioMBTy  ViBooant 

Bexley Kemt. 

PaarBCray  ••••  — 
St.  Albams,  Boke  of 
Little  Grimsby  •  •  Lim. 

Plckworth -^ 

Rcdbourn  ••«•..     — 
St.  Obrhaina,  Earl  of 

Jacobttow Com. 

Eisey WiU$.  «.  — 

Lattcm    —      «•  PR 

St.  Hblbn's,  Lord,  Aec. 
'Westminstery     ) 

St  ClemeDt    S  Af idd. 

Danes j 

St.  Joni*,  Lord 

Bletaoe Beds. 

Melchbum    •  •  •  •    -^ 

Rtdey — 

Tilbrook 

Woodford, 

1st  Mediety 

Sd  Mediety     — 

SoTFiBLo,  Lord 
Aldboroagh  ••.•  Nor/. 
AntiDghaiD,       {     ._ 

St.  Mary    ..  | 
Blickling  witli 

Erpingham 

aU 

Bradfield  — 

Colby — 

Frettenham  w.  )     

Stanninghall  y 
Onoton   with    i     __ 

Hanworthe.  5 
Hunworth  with  1 

Stody X 

Knapton  ait — 

OTerstrand    •  •  •  •    — 

Soffield — 

Thorpe  Market. .    — 
SurpiBLO,  Lady 
Middleton  ...•••  Lame* 


ra  ISO    0    0 


10    O  0 

5  17  1 

14  0  0 
54  13  4 
70    0  0 

15  0  0 
13  6  8 
83    S  0 

not  in  char. 

5  14  S 


r.  KB    58  14    2 


13    4  7 

«9    0  0 

78  13  4 

137     «  7 

1S6    0  0 

19    0  0 

11  14  4 

46    8  6 


r.  —    5t    7    1 


}   >>«. 


ith  1 


r.  KB 

17  0 

0 

r.  ra 

75  10 

0 

V.  — 

lf4  5 

0 

r*  KB 

13  10 

0 

r.  — 

11  8 

1 

r,  — 

11  11 

5 

r.  — 

8  0 

0 

r.  — 

6  3 

1 

r.  KB 

10  13 

9  18 

4 
0 

r.  PR 

119  0 

0 

r.  KB 

8  15  10 

r.  — 

10  0 
1  13 

0 
6 

r.  — 


5    1     8 


—       r.  —    10    3    4 


r.  —  13  7 

1 

r.  —   «  1 

5 

r.  —  14  0 

0 

0.  ra  68  16 

4 

r.  —    36    3  11 


SuppiBLo,  Bowafer  Lady 
Norwich  St      1 

Michael   at    >  Ntf,px.  pr    87    0    0 

Thorn  ■•••••  3 
Talbot,  Earl 
Chorch  Eaton  ..Aii^.    r.  —    14 

Gratwich  • '  —      r.  pr  140 

Ingettrie    •     —      r.  xb    10 

TANRKaTiLLB,  Earl of 

Tbawet,  Earl  of 

Hothfield   Keni.    r. — 

Framfield •  Sn$8.     e.  — 

Broaghaai Weti,  r. — 

Dofton   —      r.  PR 

Kirby  There  •••  •  —  r.  kb 
Mallerstang  ••••  —  p.e,  pr 
LongMarton....    .—      r.  kb 


19  9 
0  8 
6    8 


130    0    0 


17 
13 
16 
ISO 
37 
97 
SI 
94 
86 
9t 


86 
10 


r.  PR     96    0    0 


r. 


—      r.   KB 


IS 
9 


V.  —    43    0    0 


Miibon »   p.c.  pa 

Sowerby  Temple     —    p.e.  — 

Stainmore —    p.c. — 

Siladon  on  the  )  «ri.-A  ^ 
Moor \  rkt^pc..  — 

Hatfield...   ••••  Smb.    r.  kb 
Tburlow,  Lord 
Great  Ashfield  ••  S9^*    pic.  kb 
TowKsaiNDy  Marqneia 
Walton     on       ) 

Trent  with      S  Derb^   r.  kb 

Rolleston  c.    | 
Norwich,    St    1   xr.-^ 

MaryCoslanyJ  ^^' 
East  Rudham   I     _ 

w.W.RodhamS 
Sherford 
SUffkey,    St 

John 

Mary 

Morston 
Toftres 

Towbsbbwo,  Lord  John 
Colkirk    with    7  ^j^ 

Stibbard....{  ^•^• 
Vallktort,  Viscount 

Beerferris l>eiNni.  r.  — 

Dittisbam   —      r.  — 

Plympton,  St.  Mande  Gr.Scb.  Dnoiu 
Vbrnon,  Lord 

Sodbary Derhy,  r.  —    14 

Aberaron  with  |  g^,^^    ^  „,  .^ 

Baglaadtf...  |  ^'^^  ''•  "  ^^ 
Llanmlo  Talybont  --  «.  kb  4 
Llangwinor  ....  —  p.e. pr  4S 
Llangonoyd   ••••    —      v,  —  145 

Penrice —    px^   —     36 

Nutball ^eMf.  r.  kb      3 

Vkrvlam,  Earl  of 

Colne  Wake  ...•  E$»ex.  r.  kb    it 

Messing.  •• —      v.  —      8 


5  0 

6  8 

10  r 

0  0 

17  11 

0  0 

15  7 

0  0 

0  0 

3  0 

0  0 

0  0 


16    0    0 


17    S    8 


13    4 

0    0 


St     ^ 

r.  St    f     _ 
and     I 
n  ••••  / 


—      V.  PR    86  14    0 


r.  KB    tl  13    4 


t4 

34 


1    0 

15  0 

MoMi 

18    0 
0    0 


14 
0 
0 
0 

14 


7 
0 
0 
0 
9 


0    5 
0    0 
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Pebmarsh  ••••••  Ebux,  t,   xb 

Redbam Herts,  v*  — 

St.  Alban's,  St  >     _ 

Michael  ••••  $ 
Waldioeatb,  Earl  of 

Borley E»§tx 

Lapgeohoe — 

Peldon    ^ 

RadBtock    S^/rn, 

Walsivobam.  I^prd 
Copdock  with    )  a,^ 


10 

16 


0 
5 


0 
0 


V.  — 

r.  ^ 

r.  — 

r.  — 

r.  — 


10    1    8 


9 
14 


0    0 
3     4 
16  15  10 
6  11     0 


r.  IB 
r.  — 


ir  19    4 


6    0 
35    0 


0 
0 


5 
0 

0 

0 

0 

t 


Waahbrooko, 

MerUrn    Nmf. 

Stanton,  atii —    J^c.  pr 

WAawicx,  Karl  of 

Milverton   Warw, jm.  pa    58 

WATXRFORDy  Marquess  of 

Ford    North  r.  Kh    U 

WsLLXNaTOit,  Dake  of 
Strathfieldaaye  .  •  HtmU.r,  xa    t4  IS 

Turgis  .    —       r.  —      6  10 

WBtTMinsTXR,  Marq.  of,  (see  Grdnenor) 
WEATMORai.AND,  Earl  of 

^''m."!?'^   ^-  }   N^.    V.  PR  100    0 
Olapthofne  .  S 

Kingflcliff —      r.  XB     13  16 

Warmington  ...•     —       «.  pa  141  10 

'Whabnclippb,  Lord 

Barnstaple Devon,  a.  —    15    8 

Ordsall Notte,  r.  —    19  10 

Hardrow    Ykah.p,e.  pr    65    0 

WuiTwoETH,  Lord*  &c. 

Drayton Oxoa.  r.  pa    75    0 

WiLLouoHBY  DB  Bboxx,  Lord 

Kimcot Leie*     r,  —    20  16 

Tothill    Lme>    r.  pb  135  IS 

Pointington  .•••  Soau    r.  xb    13    8 

Bramahall Staff,    r.  —      4    3 

£aat  Lavaat  ....  Suet.    r.  —    70  18 

Chesterton Wafw.  p^  p  a  lt8 

Kingston  with  }     ^  ^^ 

Combrook  e,  | 

I^ighthom •    —      r.  xb    14 

WiLLouoi^Br  B'Ebbbby,  Lord 

Bellau  w.  Aby 


0 
6 
7 


3 

0 

9 

7 
0 


V.  &  Oreen-i  >  Zone,    r,  xa 

field  a.. 
Careby  • 
Edenham 


} 


19    7    3 


Partney  with    I      __ 
Spilsby  p.c«    { 

Skendleby — 

Somerby  cum    J     ^_^ 
Humby  •  •  •  •  | 

West  Tbeddle-  "j 
tborpe  with    f     ^ 
Mablethorpe  ( 
St.  Peter   ..J 


—  r.  pa  117  It    0 

—  px,  XB  not  in  char. 


r.  pa  164  10  0 

V.  xb      4    5  0 

r.  --.    11  19  5 

r.  --    18  10  9 


0 
0 
O 

0 
0 


little  stepping.  •  Xwc^  r.  pa    5S    0 

Swinesteftd    ••••     —  «•  pa  100    0 

Talliogton —  e.  xa      8    9 

Toynton —  r. —    it    O 

All  Saints    ^  e.  pr    94    0 

■     Low    •••.    —  r.  KB    11    1 
Wilton,  Earl  of 

Radcliffe    • Lame*  r.  xa    tl 

Farthingoe    • .  •  •  iVpa.  r.  —    16 

Batley,  alt Ykeh,  o.  ra  150 

WiMCHXLsxA,  Earl  of 

iieynes  •  •  •  •  ^ 
Ravenstone   ••••    —      e.  pa  100 

Foulness    Emux.  r.  pr    98  It 

Eastling Kent,   r.  xb    16    O 

Eastwell    —      r.  pr  110    0 

Wye   —     p  e-  —  ItO    0 

Barlev    RiM,   e.  xa     10  13 

Greetham  ••.•••    — >      a.  p  a  lt7    0 
WiNcaxsTEn,  Marqaeaaof 

Yateley Bante^pc,  —    t8    0 

WoDXHovsB.  Lord 
Carlton  Forehoe    Nerf, 
Crown  thorpe  •  •  •  •    — 
Hingfaam    •  • 
Kimberley  w.     ^ 

Barnhaiin        ^     — 

Broom  r. •••  1 
East  Lexham  w  I     

Litcham  •  • « •  { 
West  Lexham    ••     —      r, —      5  11 

Runhall —      r.  pa    48    0 

Yarborovgb,  Lord 

Eyworth    Bed$,   v,  pb 

Bonby •  •  •  lane,    v.  xa 

Brocklesby    •  •  •  • 

Caboum 

Cadney 

East  Halton  •  •  •  • 

Horkstow 

Irby  on  Humber 

Keelby  

Eillingholme.... 
Kirmington  •  •  •  • 
Ruckland  with'% 

Farforth  and  f 

Maiden  WeU  f 

Swallow. .  •  • 


r.  XB      5  17 
r.  pa  lt5  10 


—       r.  — 


V,  XB 


t9    5 

6  It 

It    8 


65    0 

6  4 
59  7 
S6    6 

7  18 


—  r.  pa 

—  a.  — 

—  a.  xa 

—  V.  pa  lit  10 

—  V.  XB      4  18 

—  V.  —    18    O 

—  a.  pa    60    0 
Une,  v»  PR  13t    4 

—  vJ  —  130    0 


0 
O 
9 

t 
0 
8 

5 
O 
0 


o 

0 

o 
o 
o 
1 

0 
0 

1 
o 

0 
3 

1 


n  —    17    8    6 

8 
O 

O 

4 
9 
O 
4 
0 
4 
O 
0 
4 
0 


—       r.  —  115  15    0 


—      r.  XB 


]     \  SaXep,    T,  -^ 


7  10  10 
33    0    0 


Counde  with 

Cressage  e 

St.  Lawrence ..../.i/Tf.  r,  pa  lit  14 

ZoucH,  Baroness 

East  and  West  I  ^^  - 1^  ,.    m\     o 
Angmering     J^^-'-*^- «»    <1    ^ 

Parbam •• 


—      r.  pa    90    0 


8 
0 


CHUBCU  RATES  AND  LOCAL  CHARGBS. 


A  MOUKT  of  Higfawsy  RalM,  Chnteh  Rates,  Poor  lUlief,  CoontjCliugBs, 
Constables  Charges,  Militia,  Litigation,  and  all  other  incidental  local 
charges,  for  the  Year  1827,  in  each  County  in  England  and  Wales ; 
also  the  annual  Talue  of  Real  Property  Assessed  in  1815  t«  the  Pro- 
perty TaXf  and  the  Population  according  to  the  last  oensosv 


Tcmr 

ending  «5tti  Much, 

1W7, 


Bedford    

Berks    

Bucka    ..•••••• 

Cambridge   .... 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland     . . 

Derby    

Deron    

Dorset   

Durham    •••■•• 
Essex    ........ 

Gloucester    .... 

Hereford 

Hertford    

Huntiugdoa  .... 

Rent 

Lancaster  ...••. 
Leicester  .•••.. 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth    ••.. 

Norfolk 

Northampton  . . 
Northnm  berland 
Nottingham  .... 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset  .•••.. 
Southampton    . . 

Stafford     

Suffolk 

Surrey  •  • 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmorland    • . 

Wilts     

Worcester  •,.. 
York,  E.  R 

N.R 

W.  R 

Wales    

Total  of  England 
and  Wales    . . 


Highway 
lUtet. 


8,045 
11,970 
i6,20T 
10,61! 
26,440 
24,086 
13,764 
16,040 
80,686 
10,767 
17, SOS 
20,444 
81,766 
1S,S67 
14,034 

6,335 
46,693 
06,616 
24,815 
76,731 
34,246 

6,766 
25,240 
21,441 
16,067 
27,703 
12,084 

4,128 
17,032 
34,680 
16,096 
19,108 
24,849 
34,086 
27,087 
20,003 

3,009 
21,231 
17,606 
24,603 
26,664 
102,776 
46,660 


Church 
SiiUt. 


1,121,834 


£ 

6,826 

7,015 

7,118 

6,698 

9,136 

8,072 

3,768 

8,793 

19,567 

6,913 

9,618 

19,808 

11,560 

6,999 

9,305 

2,387 

32,715 

27,111 

8,775 

18,186 

04,359 

4,387 

14.236 

8,577 

6,337 

6,208 

6,829 

947 

9,866 

18,314 

16,077 

13,542 

13,657 

36,597 

9,442 

11,198 

1,158 

8,851 

10,030 

8,227 

6,320 

21.632 

23,417 


Expended 

in  Relief  <rf| 

the  Foor, 

County 

Hat^lic. 


564.388 


£ 

91,359 
114,970 
162,616 
104,863 
147,124 
116,453 

68,785 

99,518 
244,887 

94,923 

94,181 
306,794 
200,506 

69,433 
108,064 

48,276 
392,253 
639,388 
138,004 
214,368 
711,874 

31,851 
344,950 
167,352 

79,117 

99,685 
135,886 

13,873 

96,461 
186,809 
210,526 
158,808 
252,283 
201,830 
273,661 
178,425 

31,514 
190,043 

92,078 
119,911 

96,730 
388,730 
313,771 


7,803,465 


Tour 

Expendt- 

tare. 


£ 

106,280 
133,964 
174,810 
127,072 
182,708 
147,011 

76,277 
124,390 
304,042 
112,603 
121,062 
866,046 
243,911 

88,799 
131,393 

55,998 
471,661 
663,114 
171,994 
309,285 
840,479 

43,004 
384,426 
197,370 
100,521 
133,696 
164,699 

18,948 
123,868 
239,803 
236,699 
191,458 
290,689 
356,613 
310,193 
209,626 

36,771 
220,126 
120,244 
162,641 
120,614 
518,138 
383,783 


9,489,687 


Amnoal  Valw 

of 

Reml  Property, 

April  itl». 


£ 

848,682 

662,082 

644,129 

656,220 

1,083,083 

916,060 

705,445 

887,659 

1.897,616 

698,395 

791,369 

1,666,83({ 

1,463,259 

604,614 

671,107 

320,187 

1,644,179 

3,087,774 

902,217 

2,061,830 

6,695,536 

205,097 

1,640,952 

942,161 

1,240,694 

787,229 

713,147 

133,487 

1,037,988 

1,900.651 

1,130,951 

1,150,284 

1,127,404 

1,679,172 

916,384 

1,236,726 

298^98 

1,166,468 

709,606 

1,190,326 

1,145,262 

2,892,406 

2,163,801 


PopulatioBf 

int. 


•9,888 
146,289 
146,529 
148.956 
884,410 
862,440 
109.681 
237,170 
404,168 
169,252 
268,827 
317,233 
886,904 
116,976 
148,841 

68,149 

479,155 

1,386  864 

197,008 

817,244 

1,868,641 

98,180 
800,064 
179,276 
222,912 
226,320 
161,726 

19,386 
222,608 
403,908 
814,313 
410,486 
296,304 
486,326 
872,328 
SS6,9«« 

66,041 
239,181 
211,366 
168,646 
226,236 
976,416 
805,236 


51,898,423  13,894,674 
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Return  of  Lay  and  Clerical  Magistrates  in  each  County  in  England 
and  Wales  who  have  qnalified,  appointed  hy  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


Names  of  the  Coooties. 


Bedford    

Berks    

Backs   

Cambridge    

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby    

Beron   

Dorset  

DttriuuD     

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hants    

Hereford   

Hertford  

Hantinstion 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester  ........•• 

Lincoln 

Middlesex  .  .•••...• 

Monmouth 

Norfolk     

Northampton    ...... 

Northamberlaad  .... 

Nottiogham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester . » 

York— East,  West,  & 
North  Ridings  .  • . 

Aoglesea 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

Camanron 

Denbigh   

Flint 

Glamorgan  

Merioneth 

Montgomery  •• 

Pembroke •• 

Radnor 


Names  of  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenants. 


Lord  Grantham. ••• 

Earl  of  Abingdon • 

Duke  of  Buckingham  ...••• 

Earl  of  Hardwicke   • . 

Earl  of  Stamford 

Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  . . 

Earl  of  Lonsdale 

Duke  of  Devonshire ........ 

Earl  of  Fortescue 

Earl  Digby 

Marquis  of  Cleveland 

Viscount  Maynurd    

Duke  of  Beaufort,  R.G 

Duke  of  Wellington 

Earl  Somers  

Earl  of  Verulam    

Duke  of  Manchester 

Marquis  Camden,  K.G.  •.•• 

Earl  of  Derby 

Duke  of  Rutland 

Earl  Brownlow 

Duke  of  Portland 

Duke  of  Beaufort 

Hon.  John  Wodehouse    .... 

Earl  of  Westmoreland 

Duke  of  Northumberland    .. 
Duke  of  Newcastle  ........ 

Earl  of  Macclesfield 

Marquis  of  Exeter    ........ 

EarlofPowis    

Marquis  of  Bath    

Earl  Talbot    

Duke  of  Grafton   

Lord  Arden    

Karl  of  Egremont 

Earl  of  Warwick 

Earl  of  Lonsdale  • 

<M  arquis  of  Laosdowne    •  • .  • 

Earl  of  Coventry 

Earl  Carlisle,  Earl  Harewood,  I 

and  Duke  of  Leeds  \ 

Marquis  of  A nglesea    

Duke  of  Beaufort 

W.  E.  Powell,  Esq 

Lord  Dy nevor 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby . 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bart  .... 

Earl  Grosvenor • 

Marquis  of  Bute 

SirW.  W.  Wynn,  Bart 

Lord  Clive 

Sir  John  Owen,  Bart. 

Lord  Rodney     

ToUl  


Number. 


Clergy 


10 
28 
64 
88 
16 
S6 

.  • 
42 
25 


Lay. 


61 
49 
19 
68 
44 

7 

2 
24 
17 
62 
16 
13 
78 
85 

6 
10 
18 

8 

38 
63 
16 
68 
39 
. . 
24 
16 
18 
44 

103 

7 
24 
11 

9 
14 
24 
16 
18 

9 
13 
10 

4 


1324 


311 

14 
37 
63 
75 
17 
41 
26 
36 
14 
31 
36 
29 


Total. 


27 

46 

96 

128 

90 

144 

28 

61 

68 

74 

64 

90 

89 

64 

79 

79 

144 

186 

43 

(TS 

69 

82 

119 

170 

127 

176 

131 

150 

97 

155 

102 

146 

18 

25 

146 

117 

151 

175 

27 

41 

69 

111 

1.03 

169 

44 

67 

119 

197 

49 

84 

40 

46 

44 

64 

68 

71 

6 

9 

106 

144 

97 

160 

70 

80 

98 

166 

216 

254 

189 

189 

42 

60 

18 

80 

71 

89 

92 

136 

4017 


414 

21 
61 
64 
84 
81 
65 
41 
64 
23 
44 
46 
33 
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COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS. 


**  Out  of  evil  sometiiiiet  oomei  good,  bat  do  not  evil  that  good  may  oomo." — 

FlKLDIRO^   PaOYEtBS. 

WniLZ  a  malignant  distemper  ia  either  actually  amongst  us  or  im- 
pending, it  seems  a  suitable  moment  for  referring  to  a  subject  directly 
bearing  on  the  general  health  of  the  community.  Except  in  periodical 
calls  for  rates  tihe  public  know  and  hear  little  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  They  are,  howerer,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  die  people  have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  derivation  of 
their  powers,  their  duties,  and  the  abuses  in  their  administration. 

From  the  lectures  of  Challis  at  Gray's  Inn,  in  1662,  public  tewers 
appear  to  have  been  first  vested  in  commissioners  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.; 
and  after  several  acts  to  extend  their  powers,  became  consolidated  in  the 
23d  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  c.  25 ;  when  authority  was  granted  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, in  various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  to  construct  sewers  for 
drainage,  and  levy  rates  for  the  purpose.  The  authority  of  the  G)m- 
missioners  is  almost  absolute,  and  still  continues  with  little  abridgement. 
They  can  summon,  examine,  and  even  imprison ;  and  it  b  even  doubtful 
whether  the  superior  courts  of  law  can  interfere.  As  regards  the  qualifi- 
cations and  appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
directs  that  substantial  peisons,  having  a  freehold  qualification  of  £20 
per  annum,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  lord  Chancellor,  lord  Treasurer, 
and  two  chief  justices,  for  "  making  and  repairing  ditches,  banks, 
gutters,  gates,  sewers,  calcies,  bridges,  streams,  trenches,  mill-ponds, 
and  locks/'  Each  commission  is  to  continue  ten  years ;  and  six  are 
to  form  a  quorum.  Commissioners  acting  without  being  duly  qualified, 
to  forfeit  £40  each  sitting ;  they  may  proceed  either  by  inquisition  or 
survey ;  each  commissioner  to  be  allowed  40g,  a  day  while  engaged  in 
the  duty  of  the  comnussion,  and  the  rates  to  be  assessed  in  proportion 
to  land,  rents,  profits,  and  fisheries. 

Besides  this  and  oUier  general  acts,  local  acts  have  been  obtained  by 
several  commissions,  the  provisions  of  which  extend  only  to  the  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  for  which  they  have  been  passed.  In  the  district  of 
the  metropolis,  north  of  the  Thames,  are  four  principal  commissions. 
Monthly  committees,  clerks  of  the  works,  surveyors,  inspectors,  mes- 
sengers, &c.  are  attached  to  each  commission.  Every  one  who  receives 
a  benefit  or  avoids  a  damage  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  sewers*  rate. 
The  average  expenditure  under  the  Westminster  commission  is  £24,000 
per  annum  ;*  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury,  £10,000 ;  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
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nnder  £2,000;  the  city  of  London,  £8,000:  making  a  yearly  expen- 
diture of  £44,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sewers  of  one  district  of 
the  kingdom. 

Having  shortly  noticed  the  origin  and  powers  of  Commifisions  of 
Sewers,  we  shall  instance  their  defective  administration.  We  shall  call 
attention  to  the  state  of  that  portion  of  the  environs  of  this  great  metro- 
polis on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  may  he  thought  by  some, 
perhaps,  so  obscure  and  remote  a  comer  of  the  realm  is  totally  un- 
worthy of  legislative  notice,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  principal  seat  of  productive  industry  in  the  capital,  and  that  it 
comprises  a  dense  popi:dation  of  half  a  million  of  persons,  every  one  of 
whom  is  equally  entitled  with  other  of  his  majesty's  lieges  to  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  the  blessings  of  life.  If  the  inhaMtants  of  this 
portion  of  the  suburbs  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the  cholera  or  other 
malignant  disease,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  drink  the  most  deletmious  beverage,  and  the  sewers,  ditches, 
and  channels  for  carrying  off  the  foul  and  redundant  water  are  in  a  state 
of  disgraceful  neglect.  In  all  that  thickly-peopled  area,  of  at  least 
sixteen  square  miles,  embracing  the  entire  parishes  of  Rotherhithe, 
Bermondsey,  Horseley  Down,  Walworth,  Newington-Batts,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Lambeth,  extending  from  Deptford  and  the  Kent 
Road  to  the  New  Camberwell  Road,  and  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  the  channels  and  ditches  for  carrying 
off  the  water  remain  in  their  natural  state,  overflowing  with  filth  and 
impurity.  If,  for  want  of  descent,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  drain  them, 
they  might  at  least  be  widened,  cleansed,  and  covered  over.  If,  by 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  existing  assessment,  it  could  not  be 
made  adequate  to  die  undertaking,  at  such  a  moment  of  i^rehension  of 
infectious  disease,  and  for  such  a  salutary  end,  the  inhabitants  would 
hardly  complain  of  an  additional  rate  for  tbe  purpose ;  in  fact  they  would 
save  it  in  the  reduction  of  poor-rate,  caused  by  the  employment  created 
for  men  who  now  burden  the  parish  for  want  of  work.  As  it  is,  the 
nuisance  of  which  we  complain  is  personally  dangerous  to  the  passengeri 
offensive  to  the  eye,  and  most  injurious  to  the  constitution. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  the  Surrey  parishes  are  about  obtaining 
representatives  in  parliament,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  local  improve- 
ments. At  first  we  thought  of  calling  the  attention  of  Mr.  Warburton 
to  the  power  and  duties  of  commissioners  of  sewers,  but  this  gentleman 
has  his  hands  full  with  the  Anatomy  Bill,  and  moreover  is  in  some 
measure  a  particeps  criminisj  having  been  recently  presented  for  a 
nuisance  on  his  own  lands,  by  the  Surrey  grand  jury.  However,  we 
trust  some  honourable  Member  will  take  up  the  subject.  A  parlia- 
mentary committee  sat  on  the  state  of  the  public  sewers  in  1 823,  but  it 
had  an  indifferent  chairman  in  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Moore — made  no 
report,  and  nothing  came  of  its  inquiries. 
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PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION. 


1801. 

it 

n 

1811. 

1821. 

16 
12 
13 

16 

1831. 

England.... 

Wales 

Scotland    •  • 

Army,  Navy, 

&c 

8,331,4U 

541,646 

1,600,068 

470,608 

14| 

13 

14 

151 

9,661,888 

611,788 

1,806,688 

640,500 

17J 

17 

16 

11,261.437 

717,438 

2,003,466 

319,300 

13,080,338 

805,236 

2,366,807 

277,017 

10,942,646 

12,609,864 

14 

14.301,031 

16,537,398 

The  increaie  in  popalation  has  been  rapid  and  nearly  at  an  uniform 
rate  per  cent,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  notwithstanding  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  Army,  Navy,  &c.  The  population  of  Ireland 
amounted  in  1831  to  7,734,365,  makii^  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  three  kingdoms  24,271,763.  With  such  an  augmented  number  of 
people,  cribbed  in  by  com  laws,  anti-emigration  prejudices,  and  mono- 
polies, can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  capital  is  redundant — hnad 
dear  and  labour  cheap  ?  Is  it  possible,  while  society  is  progressively 
increasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  public  institutions  can 
be  stationary  ?  Is  it  possible  that  an  Aristocracy,  daily  becoming  more 
disproportionate  in  every  element  of  power  to  the  mass  of  the  corn- 
muni^,  can  maintain  a  monopoly  of  political  authority  ?  Either  they 
must  speedily  repair  the  few  decayed  pillars  by  which  Uie  State  is  sop- 
ported  within,  or  be  crushed  from  the  superincumbent  pressure  without ! 
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Two  or  three  changes,  occasioned  by  deaths  and  remorals,  have  occurred 
while  the  work  has  been  printing,  hut  they  are  of  too  great  publicity  to  need 
particnlarizing.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  observations  at  pages  376  and 
502  were  printed  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Navy  Estimates.  The  energy 
with  which  sir  J.  Graham  has  proceeded  to  new-moidel  the  department  over 
which  he  presides  will  leave,  we  apprehend,  little  to  desire  in  that  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

After  the  ezplanatioiis  of  the  Dnks  of  Wellington  (House  of  Lords,  March 
10th)  we  suppose  we  ronst  acquit  his  Grace  of  the  design  tanputed  to  him,  p.  584, 
and  conclude  that  he  had  no  intention  of  joining  the  continental  despots  in  a 
crusade  against  the  liberties  of  France  and  Belgium. — May  not  this  be  an  qfter- 
thought  of  the  ex-Premier,  like  his  famous  explanation  on  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  T 

Page  4)18,  line  14,  for  futtas  read  cusMlet;  page  602,  line  16,  fordiotsMiu 
read  division  ;  page  697,  line  27,  for  gixtetnth  read  seventeenth  century. 

Id  the  prioted  Reform  Bill,  as  amended  in  committee  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, WalUngford  forms  one  of  the  semi-disfhmchised  boroughs,  and  ought  to 
have  been  inserted  in  No.  IV.  instead  of  No.  V.  of  our  Tables,  page  614. 

In  No.  VII.  page  616,  Chatham  should  be  inserted  and  Swansea  omitted. 

On  bringing  up  the  Report,  Merthyr  J)fdvU  was  included  in  the  number  of 
enfranchised  boroughs. 
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Abbott f  J.  H.  remanet  fees  of,  500 
Abellf  an  excise  case,  321 
Abergavenny  J  earl,  his  pension,  506 
Absolution^  granted  by  the  clergy,  77 
AbuM  under  existing  system  cannot  be 

rerormed,  only  commuted,  491 
Adtertisementa,  duties  on,  S86 
Adrertisei'8  for  wives,  a  hint  to,  547 
AdtmwsoHM  not  inviolate  like  private 
property,  19 ;  the  right  of  an  hono< 
rary  function  merely,  20;  owners  of 
ought  not  to  be  compensated  for  loss 
of,  91 
Acts  of  parliament,  headlong  facility 
with  which  pa8Md«  291 ;-  cause  of 
obscurity    of,    203 ;    examples    of 
hodge-podge,  205 ;  blundering  nature 
of  results  from  after-dinner  mode  of 
business  in  house  of  commons,  296 
Agistment  tithe,  Ireland,  163 
Agrarian  laws,  271 
Agriculture^  protection  afforded  to,  in 

our  fiscal  regulations,  262 
Alarmists^  their  fears  allayed«  598 
Albemarle^  a  court  lord,  507 
AU-drinkers,  the  poisoning  of,  not  of 

much  consequence,  323 
Alison,  A.  to  whom  indebted  for  his 

preferments,  98 
AUharp,  lord,  budget  of,  386 ,  his  dif- 
ficulties, 507;  hint  to  on  the  pension 
list,  581 
Ambassadors^  expense  of,  247,  232; 

qualifications  of,  248 
AtnerieUf  elective  suffrage  in,  600 
Amherst,  lord,  origin  of  his  pension,  507 
Arehbiskopp  reforms  of,  90,  95 
Arehdeacon,  duties  of,  60 
Arcotf  commissioners  of,  411 
Arkwrigkt,  influence  of  on  national 

prosperity,  596 
Armyy  abuses  in  civil  department  of, 
375  ;  return  of  half-pay  of,  610 


Aristocracy  J  fictions  of,  255 ;  privileged 
of  lords  formerly,  ib. ;  seceded  from 
their  civil  duties,  256 ;  principal 
motives  for  institution  of,  ceased, 
257;  statute  de  donis  to  preserve 
*'  the  order,"  ib  ;  primogeniture  and 
entails  an  usurpation  on  general 
rights  of  mankind,  259 ;  absurd  and 
unjust  privileges  of,   260;   partial 

-  system  of  taxation  by,  262 ;  rental 
of,  proper  fund  for  taxation,  265 ; 
late  game-laws  of,  268 ;  landed  in* 
comes  of,  271 ;  not  their  estates 
which  excite  popular  cupidity,  but 
usurpations  of  the  franchises  of  the 
people,  273 ;  assessment  of  under 
income-tax,  274 ;  their  property  does 
not  entitle  them  to  monopolize  poll- 
tical  power,  275 ;  source  of  riches 
of  individuals  of,  ib. ;  imposed  chief 
taxes  on  industrious  classes,  278 ; 
house-tax  on,  280;  increase  in  num- 
ber of,  281 ;  votes  of  on  reform  bill, 
283 ;  all  our  institutions  aristocratic 
and  all  abuses  result  from,  285 ;  state 
of  agricultural  population  proof  of 
viciousness  of  in  church  and  state, 
578 ;  status  of  not  altered  by  political 
changes,  599;  their  fears  from  le- 
velling opinions  ridiculed,  600; 
church  patronage  of,  650 

Arrest  for  debt,  limits  under  which 
ought  to  be  allowed,  308 

AasayCf  battle  of,  404 

AthlonCf  family  of  and  pension,  509 

Attorneys,  increased  50  per  cent  in 
number,  297 ;  their  absurd  conduct 
in  choice  of  counsel,  317 

Audit-office^  a  snug  retreat,  374 

B. 

Bankings  evils  which  have  resulted 
from,  428 ;  remedied  by  Peel's  bill, 
559 

Bank  qf  England  projected  by  a  Scotch- 
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man,  430;  privileged  to  carry  on 
business  of  pawnbrolcers,  4tl ;  gra- 
dually lower  denomination  of  notes, 
432 ;  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
433 ;  causes  of  Restriction  Act,  434 ; 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  at  the 
stoppage,  ib.;  irresponsible  power 
over  the  circulation,  436;  sources 
of  the  profits  of,  ib, ;  expenses  of 
management  of,  437 ;  enormous  pro- 
fits of,  439 ;  hanged  and  transported 
800  persons,  and  realized  a  profit 
of  300  per  cent.,  ib,;  statement  by 
the  Bank  of  its  profits,  441 ;  exclu- 
sive privileges  in  banking,  hurtful 

'  tendency  of,  442 ;  thoughts  on  a  new 
Bank  of  England,  443 ;  accounts  of 
the  Bank,  446;  postscript  on,  451 

Bankesy  and  Corfe  Castle,  09 

Bankrupt  cowriy  new,  319 

Bttnktupt  pensions,  494 

Barihgy  A.  statement  of  revenue  of  see 
of    London,  47 

Batkf  corporation  of,  469 

Bathurat^  Bragge,  introduces  parsons' 
indemnity  bill,  39 

Botk^rtty  sinecures  and  pensions  of 
family  of,  610 

BenanM,  torture  of,  402 

BeUham,  on  application  of  secret  ser- 
vice money,  211 

Btnefeeny  unequal  extent  of,  87 

BenjieU,  Paul,  members  put  by  him  in 
house  of  commons,  411 

Bennetty  bishop,  his  remains,  143 

BenihatHy  on  lawyers,  325;  principle 
of  government  of,  002 

Bererieyy  on  drinkings  of  clergy,  128; 
on  manners  and  dress  of  clergy,  159 

BexUy,  lord,  high  efficient  man,  493 ; 
iacapacity  of  as  chancellor  of  exche- 
quer, 512 

Bireky  Dr.  a  Gresham  professor,  an 
inquiry  of,  101 

Bi$hop»y  support  war  and  slave-trade, 
6 ;  claims  of  bench  of,  to  promotion, 
99 ;  their  greediness  of  filthy  lucre, 
28;  dress  of,  32;  do  not  pay  their 
secretaries  stipends,  38;  estimate 
of  incomes  of,  in  king's  book,  46 
exemplify  a  game  at  chess,  87 
income  of,  in  king's  book,  40,  131 
conduct  of,  on  reform,  95 

Black  Book,  a  leaf  torn  out,  268 ;  not 
published  at  Calcutta,  407 

Biaekbam's  opinion  on  first  fruits,  172 

Bhmfieldy  bishop,  promoted  for  ren- 
dering Greek  verses,  23 ;  letter  on 
profanation  of  Lord's  day,  41 ; 


Book  of  common  prayer,  its  defects, 
76 ;  alteration  in,  by  lord  Sidmouth, 
79 

BorovghSy  disfranchised,  electors,  po- 
pulation, &c.,  610;  and  ditto  not 
disfranchised,  612 ;  new,  615 ;  limite 
of  ditto,  617 ;  ancient,  622 

Borough  lords  and  members, 

BostoHy  lord,  and  Hillingdon,  44 

BowleOy  promotion  of,  513 

Brady  on  boroughs,  455  ;  his  interpre- 
tation of  ^  communitatis,'  477 

Bristoly  noted  absentee  bishop,  161 

Bristoly  its  corporation,  467 

Broughamy  lord,  his  description  of  the 
Scottish  church,  89 ;  his  apostrophe 
on  the  debtor  la^s,  310;  on  costs 
of  law  suits,  313 ;  his  disinterested 
exertions  for  remedy  of  legal  abuses, 
815  ;  his  reforms  in  chancery,  310 ; 
emoluments  tdi  lord  chancellor,  514 ; 
remarks  on  his  taking  that  office, 
515 ;  his  speech  on  reform,  ib. 

Brydgety  sir  John,  account  of  his  elec- 
tion for  Coleraine,  516 

BuccUugh,  duke,  obtains  lease  of 
crown-lands,  188;  his  income,  273 

Buckingham  palace,  cost  of,  239 

BiUleTy  how  he  saddles  the  country 
with  a  pension,  517 

Burdett,  sir  F.  efforts  for  reform,  230 

Burgessy  G.  success  of  family  in  the 
church,  102 

Burke,  his  merits  and  pension,  203 

Buntchurchy  union  of,  146 

C. 

Camdeny  lord,  his  sacrifice,  518 
Campbelly  Thomas,  his  pension,  519 
Canningy  general  profligacy  of  his  prin- 
ciples, 233 ;   system  of  government 
under  Perceval  and  Huskisson,  ib, ; 
pension  to  his  family,  and  statue, 
519 
Cape  of  Good  HopCy  cost  of,  382 
Carey y  bishop,  author  of  a  Jubilee  ser- 
mon, 24 
CoTTy  Jane,  her  pension  and  marriage, 

518 
Calvinitmy  its  monstrous  impiety,  77 
Catechitm  of  royal  duties,  227 
CathoUciomy  cause  of  increase  in  Ire- 
land, 167 
CeyloHj  cost  of,  to  England,  362 
Chady  his  charge  for  a  mission,  249 
Chancery^  court  of,   cause   why  not 
reformed,  319;  effects  of  suitors  in, 
329 
ChaplainshipSy  clerical  income  of,  50 
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Ckturier-homi€f  masters  exempt  from 
clerical  re^ence,  S8 

Ck^thiim'Sf  lord,  obeerrations  o&  the 
charch,  83 

Cheap  political  pnblicattons,  advan- 
tages of,  391 ;  woald  have  preyeated 
FiBcs  and  destrucUoa  of  machinery. 


CkUd'wUj  an  arbtocratic  priTilege,  966 
Christiamhf,  benefits  derived  from,  1 ; 
principles  of,  not  to  spare  the  rich 
and  plunder  the  poor,  160 
Church- buUdin^,  51 
Chmreh  <if  Englandism^  expense  of,  and 

other  chnrches,  6S 
Church  property,  origin  and  tenure  of, 
10;  proved  to  be  public  property, 
16.— See  Tithet. 
Church  RaUSf  return  of,  668 
i^mrcheateehumy  its  defects,  76 
Church  of  England^  -who  would    be 
benefited  by  reform  of,  80;  intole- 
rance   of,     illustrated,    170.— See 
Clergy f  Tithes ,  Pofreni^e,  and  Phi  • 
ralities. 
Cities  and  boroughs,  alphabetical  list, 
number  of  electors,  houses,  taxe8,&c. 
610 
City  CompoNtes,  management  of,  400 ; 

immense  revenues  of,  403 
Civil  government,  expenses  of,  983 
Ctrl'/  contingencies,  return  of,  638 
CivU  List  J  delusion  practised  respect- 
ing, 184  ;  improvident  settlement  of, 
on  the  late  king,  217  ;  pensions  pay- 
able out  of,  215 ;  comparison  of  eivil 
list  of  George  III.  &  IV.  217 ;  in- 
come of  Oeorg^  IV.  exceeded  that 
of  his  predecessor  half  a  million, 
218 ;  civil  list  of  William,  IV.  210; 
'   charge  of   during  two  last  reigns 
100  millions,  225;  ofllicial  returns, 
illustrative  of,  234 ;    ancient  pay- 
ments out,  239 
Clapham,  how  made  a  pluralist,  108 
Ctttre,  family  pensions  of,  520 
Cleavers,  owe  preferments  to  bishop  of 

St.  Asaph,  104 
Clergy,  established,  of  England,  cost 
more  than  clergy  of  other  countries 
united,  5 ;  their  names  associated 
with  tiie  most  disastrous  measures 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  6; 
neglect  the  education  of  the  people, 
ibid  ;  not  charitable  to  the  poor,  7  ; 
do  not  explain  to  the  people  causes 
of  their  privations,  i6td ;  contrast  of 
the  wealth  and  pomp  of  the  rich 
clergy,  with  the  poverty  of  their 
humbler  brethren,  9;    coastitution 


aad  govenuMBt  of  almikr  to  that 
of  the  amy,  18;  their  rights  not 
similar  to  those  of  corporationsi 
ihid;  renovabla  like  tenants-at- 
will,  19;  Iniaeace  of  clergy  in 
pablic  meetings,  23 ;  munber  of  in- 
cumbents, 27, 71,  M  ;  pretexts  offer 
non-residence,  34 ;  returns,  in  1830 ; 
of  non-residents,  36 ;  what  services 
from  clergy  for  ten  millions  a  year, 
42  ;  sources  of  the  revenues  of,  ihid  ; 
income  of  from  public  charities,  48 ; 
general  statement  of  revenues  of,  62 ; 
average  income  no  criterion  of  dis- 
position of  church  piuperty,  63 ; 
real  situation  of  the  clergy  stated, 
56;  division  of  church  revenue 
among  the  several  orders  of  clergy, 
68 ;  their  stipends  compared  with 
other  countries,  64 ;  conduct  of  in 
respect  of  first  Aruits,  65  ;  houses  of 
call  for,  60 ;  conduct  of  in  respect 
of  compositions,  71 ;  the  revenues  of 
the  real  El  Dorado.  90 ;  incomes  of, 
in  the  King's  l)ook.  43;  alphabeti- 
cal list  of,  90;  drinking  bouto  of,  128 
Cohbeit,  Mr.  exckunatioiiB  by,  on  the 
splendour  of  the  ancient  cathedrals, 
15 ;   introduces   two-penny    trash. 


Cobboldf  rev.  T.  one  of  the  Winchester 

witnesses,  104 
Coekhumy  mission  to  Bogota,  249 
Colchester,  lord,  a  shufiling  lawyer, 522 
College  livings,  remarks  on,  117 
CoUet,  W.  rev.  his  attempt  to  sow  dis- 
sension among  his  parishioners,  104 
Colmaa,  examiner  of  plays,  522 
Co(pata/ statisUcs,   642 
CoUmies,  utility  of,  379  ;  rage  for,  one 
of  the  great  blunders  of  aristocratic 
rule,  380 
Combermere,  lord,  ontshines  the  duke 

in  the  tent  scene,  585 
Commissioners  of  accounts,  375;    of 

inquiry,  407;  sewers,  070 
Compinit€«,  corporate,  origin  of,  465 
CoisitensatUms,    unjust    principle    of, 
493;   abolition  of    useless   offices, 
like  introduction  of  new  machinery, 
494  ;  curious  examples  of,  496 
Conjicior  establishments,    object  and 

expense  of,  250 
Cooke,  widow  of  circumnavigator,  52S 
ComwaH,  duchy  of,  revenues  of,  209 
CoromatioHSy  expenses  of,  and  folly  of, 

884 
Corporations  had  their  day  and  uses. 
453;  origin  of,  454;  not  identifiea 
with  the  aristocracy  of  cities  and 
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towWy  406 ;  all  tlMir  f wictioiif  nade 
a  job  of,  tMd;  of  LoodoB,  465;  of 
firistoL  467;  of  laverpool,  466: 
of  Bath,  460;  of  PieaUm,  471;  of 
Licbield,  ibid.;  of  Stafford,  479; 
of  Mofthampton,  ibid, ;  of  Glonces- 
ter,  478 ;  of  Leeds,  474 ;  augges- 
tioae  for  the  reform  of,  476 

CciiSy  in  law  soita.  SIS 

Ctmnti€9  palatine,  paiade  of  uselesa 
offices  18,216 

Camrt  peoskm  list,  SI6 

CcmrU  of  justice,  way  to,  orer  a  bridge 
of  g<M,  104 ;  sinecures  iq^  486 

Coarts  of  request,  their  mischieTons 
tendency,  SOI 

CoMr<s  of  Uw.~-See  Lows. 

Cowpefy  earl,  his  character  and  pen- 
sioo,  622 

Cofy  Dr.  traces  tithes  to  Adam,  10 

Crawford,  general,  20S 

Creewf,  T.Mr,  on  application  of  4^  per 
cent,  duties,  207 

CrokiTy  John  Wilson,  <'  a  high  and 
efficient  public  man,"  402;  his 
pamphlet  to  alarm  the  proprietary, 
624  ;  his  Boswell  and  lease  of  crown 
land,  626 

CvmweUy  his  opinion  on  lawyers,  S28 

Crotra,  how  dignity  of  best  maintain- 
ed, 687 

Crott7M-2aad«,  nature  and  origin  of,  186 ; 
corrupt  leases  of,  187 ;  income  and 
expenditure  of,  104 ;  estimate  of  the 
value  of.  106;  utility  of  sale  of 
ahown,  107 

CurtUes  only  working  part  of  clergy, 
67 

Currency  question  stated,  650 

Cairstlors,  lor  liondon  and  Middlesex, 
a  hint  to*  SSI 

Custouu  board,  a  reform  of,  668 

D. 

DttibitU!%  sir  C.  military  notions,  626 

DanielSy  Rev.  W.,  payment  to  out  of 
Admiralty  droits,  200 

Dmd-weighi  entail  of  Aristocratic  war, 
48S  ;  official  return  of,  640 

Dead-^teifht  annuity  project.  S54 

Deang  and  chapterMy  revenues  of,  47; 
duties  of  a  farce,  66 

Debt,  public,  SS4 

Df6tor-(aif»,  fraud  and  impoverishment 
resulting  from,  SOO ;  inconsistent 
operation  of  on  property,  SOO ;  num- 
ber of  persons  imprisoned  under, 
SSI 

De  doMM,  statute  of  explained,  268 

DifhmatiiiB,  charge  of,  252 


I>issflii€rs,aamberof,70;  educationsi 
energy,  81 ;  reasons  for  discontent, 
82;  reasons  for  not  paying  tithes, 
8S ;  number  of  places  of  worship, 
86 ;  receive  stipends  from  the  state ; 
160 ;  intolerance  towards,  176 

Dividends,  public,  642 

Dtm  Miguel  and  Ferdinand,  tyranny 
of,  prevent  increase  of  population,  14 

DoubU-doetrime  held  by  moat  public 
men,  S 

DroitB  of  crown  and  admiralty,  bucca- 
neer origin  of,  lOS ;  management  of, 
108 ;  purposes  to  which  they  have 
been  applied,  100 ;  sums  paid  to 
royal  family  out  of,  201 ;  total  pro- 
duce of,  210 ;  tendency  of,  575 

Dunniugy  his  mode  of  expounding  sta- 
tutes, 280 

Dwrkamy  lord,  resigns  his  salary,  628 

£. 

Eagle  on  tithes,  17 

Easter  offeringSy  produce  of,  60 

East- India  Company  an  outwork  of  the 
oligarchy,  S04 ;  origin  and  progress 
of,S05;  rise  of  Calcutta,  S07;  mea- 
sures against  the  ryots,  398 ;  fur- 
nish, gratis,  10,000  tons  of  shipping 
on  alarm  of  invasion,  400  ;  war  and 
territorial  acquisitions,  401 ;  popu- 
lation  of  Indian  empire,  ib. ;  torture 
of  Begums,  402 ;  sales  of  territoiy, 
40S ;  patronage  and  government, 
403 ;  number  of  persons  in  civil  ser- 
vice#  408;  salaries  and  superannu- 
ation allowances,  410  ;  territorial 
revenues  and  commerce,  412 ;  inter- 
course with  China,  41S ;  commercial 
profits  of,414 ;  agreement  with  public 
respecting  their  tea-sales  violated, 
416 ;  success  of  the  private  trade, 
417 ;  public  pay  dividends  in  mono- 
poly-price of  tea,  416 ;  renewal  of  the 
cluuter  considered,  418 ;  conduct  of 
company's  servants  at  Canton,  422 ; 
real  point  of  interest  between  com- 
pany and  public  stated^  42S ;  sources 
of  relief  to  company  without  levying 
poll-tax  on  people  of  England,  424 ; 

Eaet'India  accounts^  425 ;  postscript 
on.  461 

East-IniUan$,  injustice  sustained  by,  420 

EecUeiaetieal  directory  ^nmber  of  cleigy 
computed  from,  SO 

Eecletiatticdl  ewtabUekmente,  on  Con- 
tinent mostly  reformed,  4 ;  not  a  part 
ofCbri8Uanity,02 

Edinburgh  Review  on  legal  insecurity 
of  property,  S12 
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Education,  hostility  of  clergy  to,  7 

Eidon^  lord,  pension  of,  529 ;  his  in- 
terest in  the  late  war,  575  ;  lived  to 
see  the  issues  of  his  politics,  529 

Elective  qualification,  what  deter- 
mines, 600 

EUenborough,  lord,  insolent  threat  of, 
485;  bis  family,  530 

■E/y,  dean  and  chapter  of,  71 

Emigration,  381 

Entails^  an  usurpation  on  general  rights 
of  mankind,  259 

Escheats,  produce  of,  to  the  crown,  208 

Eton  cnliege,  abuses  of,  107 

Excliequer-bills  explained,  345 

Exchequer,  great  job  of.  372 

Excise-board,  reform  of,  568 

Excise-latctf  oppressions  under,  321 

F. 
Factory  system  detestable,  382 
Fees  of  law  courts,  314,  499,  506 
Finance,  general  principles  of,  306 
Ft'fi^s  and  recoveries,  their  absurdity, 

307 
Fire-insuranee  dvfy,  impolicy  of,  387 
First'fruitSy  conduct  of  rich  clergy  re« 
specting,  65  ;  ditto  in  Ireland,  170 
Fisher,  master  of  Charter-house,  106 
FitzclarenceSf  their  pensions,  432 
Foreign  ministers,  charge  of,  247,  252 
Forgery-acty  example    of  blundering 

legislation,  295 
Foster,  baron,  his  statement  of  waste 

land  in  Ireland,  181 
Four-and-a-haVper  cfnt.leeward-island 
duties,  origin  of,  202 ;  a  famous  par- 
liamentary jobbing-fund,  ib,;  total 
produce  of,  205 ;  extraordinary  ruse 
of  Wellington  ministry  respecting, 
ib. 
Fox,  mission  to  Buenos  Ayres,  250 
Fox,  Charles  James,  on  religion  of 
whigs  and  tories,  75;  bis  bill  for 
government  of  India,  399  ;  his  cha- 
racter as  a  statesman,  538 
France  had  to  defend  not  conquer  free 
institutions  by  the  battle  of  three 
days,  584 ;  elective  system  of,  601 
Freeholders,  number  of,  609 
Funding'^stem^   exposition  of,   343; 
catastrophe  of,  described,  359 

G. 

Came-laws,  late  tyranny  of,  209 
Gamier,  utility  of  church  for  making 

marriage-settlements,  107 
George  II L,  policy  and  character  of 

his  reign,  228 


George  IV.,  ditto,  232 ;  conflmied  La- 
vater*s  theory,  233  ;  his  expenses  in 
robes  and  small  clothes,  223 
'*  German  Prince"  in  Ireland,  162 
Gibbon,  his  description  of  the  demea- 
nor of  Roman  statesmen   towards 
religion,  2 
Gibraltar  duties,  origin  and  application 

of,  208 
Glass,  duties  on,  386 
Gloucester,  corporation  of,  473 
Graham,  sir  James,  his  exposition  of 
the  privy  council,  181 :  his  reduc- 
tions, 587,  672 
Grafton,  duke  of,  his  pension,  638 
GrenviUe,  lady,  pension,  204 
Gresham  lectures,  abuse  of,  101 
GrevUles,  ample  provision  for  them,  699 
Grey,  earl,  539 ;  his  opinions  on  the 
currency  question,  559;  promotion 
of  brother  to  a  deanery,  110 
Goodali,  provost  of  Eton  College,  107 
Goodenough,  origin  of  church  prefer- 
ments, 109 
Government,  general  principles  of,  last 

fifty  years,  503 
Governors  of  forts,  487 
Goulboum,  Mr.  ruse  of,  246;  ought  to 

wear  sackcloth,  537 
Gower,  estates,  origin  of,  275 
Grosvenor,  family  wealth  of,  275 
Guildford,  earl,  preferments  of,  110 
Guilds,  origin  of,  455 ,  customs  of,  456 

H. 

Half-pay,  number  of  officers  on,  483  ; 

return  of,  640 
Hall,    capt  Basil,   his  coxcombries, 

49,  94 
Hallam,  Mr.  on  effect  of  suppressing 
religious  houses,  13 ;  aristocracy  de- 
rived wealth  from  spoils  of  reforma- 
tion, 275 
Hamilton,  professor,  explains  true  prin- 
ciples for  reducing  the  debt,  353 
Harrowby,  lord,  an  alarmist,  598 
Harvey,  Mr.  oversight  in  estimating 
value  of  Middlesex  ground-rents,  195 
Hastings,  governor,  403 
Hemp,  impolitic  doty  oi,  386 
Henley,  lord,  aristocratic  stuflrabont,542 
Henty,  an  excise  case,  322 
Hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  184  ; 

total  produce  of,  210 
Hett,  church  preferments.  111 
Hill,  lady,  note  on  pension  to,  543 
HiUingdon,  tithe  composition  in,  44 
Hingstone.  a  noted  Irish  pluralist,  151 
Ilo^rt,  cnurch  preferments  of,  111 
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IloUmtdj  lord,  his  tioecure,  143 
U^UtMi^  reT.  8.  instance  of  scsndakMis 

uses  of  charch  property,  118 
Uol^  Ghoft^  bow  the  clergy  are  filled 

with  the,  78 
Houte  ^f  Peen^  territorial  income  of, 
does  not  exceed  three  millions,  S76 ; 
remarlcB  on,  044 
HoMMe  of  CommoMM,  past  and  to  come, 
691 ;  progress  of  up  to  the  reform 
bill,  699 ;  principle  for  determining 
condition  of  the  people.  698 ;  laws 
of  the  Saxons,  t6. ;  origin  and  iniu- 
ence  of  middle  orders,  69S ;  house 
of  commons  began  usefully  to  exik 
only  at  the  end  of  civil  wars,  694  ; 
great  men  of,   697;   constitutional 
deductions  on,  t^. ;  duration  of  in- 
diflerent  reigns,  621 ;  retrospective 
glance  at,  089 ;  analysis  of,  elected 
in  1830,  020 
HomseMd  troop$^  expenses  of,  378 
Uume^  Mr.  his  economical  eflbrts,  371 
Huntingdon,  earl  of,  seeks  a  title  for  a 
pension  to  it,  645 

I. 

iiidM,  see  Eatt  India  Companjf 

Inhabited  house-tax  partial,  380 

tnn$  of  court  y  abuses  in,  027 

Insolveni$f  number  of,  933 

IreUmd,  state  of,  an  illustration  of 
good  working  government,  138;  Pro- 
testant property  in,  199 ;  proportion 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in,  160 ; 
besotted  tynmny  which  has  impeded 
her  prosperity  hardly  creditable  to 
posterity,  181 ;  union,  repeal  of,  180, 
579 ;  exemption  of  from  taxes,  987  ; 
number  of  freeholders,  010. 

Inland,  established  church  of.  more 
pregnant  with  abuse  than  English 
church,  139;  acres  of  land  apper- 
taining to  sees,  140 ;  mode  of  leasing 
bishops'  lands,  141 ;  immense  wealth 
of  bishops,  143 ;  incomes  of  paro- 
chial clergy,  144 ;  tithe  composition- 
act  ^-  its  ii^urious  tendency,  ib. ; 
parishes,  nature  and  number  of 
unions,  145  ;  sums  paid  for  composi- 
tions for  tithes,  with  names  of  incum* 
bents  and  patrons,  148 ;  proportions 
of  lay  and  clerical  tithes,  152 ;  minis- 
ters money  explained,  159 ;  total 
revenue  of,  ib, ;  number  of  clergy, 
ib,;  beneficed  parochial  clergy,  only 
1075, 156 ;  number  of  clerical  offices 
3195,  and  shared  among  850  persons, 
whose  average  income  ib  £1678, 157 ; 


tabular  statement  of  patronage,  199  ; 
non-residence  of  clergy,  100;  op- 
pressiveness of  tidies  illustrated, 
103;  treatment  of  Catholics  under, 
160 ;  first  fruits  of,  how  managed, 
170;  promotions  in,  178;  crisis  of 
Irish  Church  at  close  of  last  year. 
179;  digest  of  benefices  from  dio- 
cesan returns,  189. 
Irish  union,  see  Union 

J. 

Jews  may  select  persons  for  the  Gospel 
ministry,  20 ;  as  numerous  in  Ireland 
as  Protestants,  101 

Job-parsons,  nature  of,  explained,  00 

Judges  not  more  independentthan  otlter 
fsDCtiooariesy  280 ;  laws  not  under- 
stood by  them,  289 ;  salaries  of,  in 
1798  and  1891,989 

Justices  i/pfoce,  improvement  required 
in,  303 ;  better  than  a  stipendiary 
magistracy,  303 

K. 

Kin^s  household,  gothic  origin  of,  and 
expensive  establishment,  213 

King,  duties  of  one,  after  the  old 
fashion,  220;  legal  disparity  be- 
tween, and  a  subject,  305 

King's  Book,  10,  AT,  191 

King's  yrinterg  remarks  on  patent  of^ 
572 

King,  lord,  notice  to  tenants  to  paj 
in  guineas,  493 

Kipling,  dean,  177 

Knighton,  sir  Wm.,  the  late  court  fa- 
vourite, how  he  may  be  useful,  647 


Lady^s  Bishops,  origin  of,  629 

Lnkenheath  fen,  71 

Lambeth  arms  motto,  41 

Lancaster,  duchf  of,  a  late  court  favou- 
rite receiver  of,  548 

Land,  proper  subject  of  taxation,  265 

Laagrishes,  the  relatives  of  a  boon 
companion  at  the  Castle,  459 

Lansdowne,  marquis,  efifects  of  recent 
changes  on,  549 

Laurie,  sir  P.,  on  debts,  399 

Laws,  their  divisions  and  origin,  286 ; 
may  be  quoted  like  the  Bible,  288 ; 
number  of  volumes  and  works  com- 
prised in,  290 ;  profusion  with  which 
partial  have  been  made  in  lieu  of 
general,  291 ;  oppressive  on  mid- 
dling classes,  292 ;  diiTerent  in  dif* 
ferent  places,  94)4 ;  different  for  dif- 
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ferent   persons,  B05;  debtor  lawB, 
evils  from,  300 ;  inconsistent  opera- 
tions   of,  on  property,  SOO;    inse- 
curity of  property  under,  312;  in- 
consistency in  regard  to  marriage*  i6.; 
costs  of  proceedings,  313 ;   govern- 
ment instituted  for  administration  of, 
816;    summary  of  absurdities  and 
abuses  in,  317;  prospects  of  legal 
reform,  325 ;  couri»e  which  might  be 
adopted  to  reform,  328;  official  re- 
turns to  illustrate,  329 
JLawytTM,  their  libraries,  290;  number 
of,   in  London  and    country,  297  ; 
most  gainful  of  professions,  298  ;  in- 
solvent laws*  chief  source  of  profit 
to,  299 ;  diiference  between  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  326 ; 
suniptuons  pickings  of,  499 
UayAmprcprlations,  origin  of,  IS;  dif- 
ferent tenure  of«  and  clerical  tithes, 
OJ. 
hay  and  clerical  magistrates,  669 
Le^  and  Coles,  smugglers,  324 
Lease*  and  conveyances,  defects  in,  308 
Leeiwreships,  produce  of,  60;  mode  of 

paying  for,  in  London,  69 
Leeds^  corporation  of,  474 
Legal  sinecures,  4S5 
Leo  X.  curious  anecdote  of,  286 
Leree  at  court— what,  227 
Liber  regalia;  King's  Book.  16, 47, 181 
Life  annuities,  loss  by,  356 
Lindaay,  part  played  by  at  Canton,  423 
LUehJUld,  lord,  feudal  sinecurist,  650 
Liiei^eUly  corporation  of,  471 
Litmrgy  of  the  church,  origin  of,  23 
Liverpaoly  corporation  of,  468 
Livings f  sale  of,  21 ;  defined,  96 
Loans,  amount  of,  in  each  year,  from 

1793,  340 
London  clergy,  rapacity  of,  65;  mode 
of  perfonning  their  spiritual  duties, 
69,  corporation  of,  466;   city's  es- 
tates, 476 
Lonadalej  rev.  John,  a  successful  specu- 
lator in  the  crown  lands,  189 
Lord'Sttward  of  king's  household,  his 
duties,  214  ;  expenditure  in  his  de- 
partment, 234 
Lord-Usniemmt  of  Ireland,  cost  of»  383 
Lord  chancellor's  pension,  500,  569 
Lushingion,  Dr.    his  opinion  contro- 
verted   that    advowsons    are    like 
private  property,  10 ;  states  annual 
value  of  see  of  Canterbury,  47 
LuxmoreSy  origin  of,  in  the  ehurch, 

114 
Lyndhurst,  lordi  493 


M. 

Machiavelf  his  double  doctrine,  3 

Macintoihy  sir  James,  652 

Madan,  his  church  preferments,  115 

Madox,  history  of  tlie  exchequer,  375 

Magistrates*  lay  and  clerical,  669 

Magna  Chariay  593 

Malthns,  proof  of  theory  of,  281 

ManchesieTy  duchess  of,  a  curious  case, 

554 
Manuscript  sermons,  sale  of,  41 
Marlborough^  duke  of,  an  instance  that 

true  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  654 
Marble  arch,  cost  of,  192 
Marriage  laws,  their  defects,  312 
Mason,  Mr.  his  efforts  to  obtain  valua- 
tion of  first-fruito,  172 
Master  of  report  office,  emoluments, 

649 
Master  of  the  horse,  his  duties,  214 ; 

expense  of  his  department,  236 
Master  in  chancery,  emoluments  of, 

330— See  also  WingfUld  in  List  of 

Places, 
Manor y  Dr.  his  preferments,  115 
Merchant  tailors  of  London,  462 
Merchant  tailors  of  Bristol,  458 
Middle  classes,  origin  and  influence  of^ 

Middleton,  Dr.  on  liturgy,  73 
Military  academy,  Woolwich,  376 
Ministers,   economical  reductions  of, 

600 
Modus,  how  set  aside  by  clergy,  72 
Modus,  what,  72 

Molesworth,  a  very  old  pensioner.  566 
Monk,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  haber- 
dasher of  points  and  particles,  23 
Monopolies,  their  eflects,  S85 
ilforafians,    successful    missionaries, 

53 
Morel  and  Seddon,  pickings  of,  193 
Morier,  Mexican  mission  of,  248 
Mounlcashel,  lord,  165  ;  carious  state- 
ments of, 
Mulgrae€*s  countess  of,  pension,  557 

N. 
A^osft,  Mr.  bis  dubious  conduct,  193 
T^ational  debt,  increase  of,  from  aris- 
tocratic wars,  335 ;  increase  of  in 
each  reign  since  the  revolution,  336 ; 
mode  in  which  reductions  in  have 
been  etfected,  344 ;  summary  of  pro- 
gress to,  1831, 346 ;  plans  for  redemp- 
tion of,  349 ;  new  suggestions  for  li- 
quidating, 356  ;  obligation  of  on  the 
public,  360 ;  number  of  persons  in- 
terested in,  361 ;  forcible  reduction 
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of  perpetuate  power  of  olis^archy, 
3G2  ;  best  ally  of  reform,  S65 
Navy,  return  of  half-pay  of,  376 
Natnf  bills,  what,  340 
^^lft^cafl/e,  duke  of,  hia  lease  of  crown- 
lands,  188 

Newport,  sir  John,  his  stateoient  of 
wealth  of  Irish  bishops,  142;  his 
efforts  on  the  first-fruits  fund,  171 ; 
on  an  Irish  pensioner,  648 
Netcspapersy  taxes  on,  388 ;  dangerous 
consequences  of  monopoly  of,  ib, 
EahI  India  Company's  monopoly 
not  more  hurtful,  t6.  how  they 
might  be  controlled  by  govern- 
ment, ib.  ''  The  Times"  an  ex- 
ample of  irresponsible  power,  391 ; 
repeal  of  stamp,  duties  increase  cir- 
culation of  and  profit,  393 
NichoUa,  M.  recollections  of  Geo.  III. 

232 
]V«M/i(y,  church  patronage  of,  650 
Non'Tetideneey  See  Clergy 
Sorthamptun,  corporation  of,  472 
fiorthumberkmdy  duke  of,  his  income, 

273 
I^otty  rev.  G.  F.  inquiry  about  from  his 
parishioners,  117 

O. 

CCoMfiWI,  Mr.  his  crucifix  in  Merrion- 
square,  60 ,  consequences  of  his  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  Union,  180;  his 
bagatelle  motions,  673 
OnsUHoy  archdeacon,  117 
Oimm's,  Robert,  doctrines,  272 

P. 

PalaeeSt  Job  pickings  from,  193 

PaUy,  Dr.  on  choice  of  a  national  re- 
ligion, 64 

PidmeriUm,  lord,  253 

Pampkki,  duty  paltry,  386 

Paper,  duties  on,  386 

Parish,  different  extent  of  in  north  and 
south,  96 

Parka,  royal,  capricious  conduct  re- 
specting, 194 

Peuiiameniy—See  House  ^  CommoM, 
and  Reform  BUI 

Pameli,  sir  H.  a  doctrinaire,  371 

Patranafe,  of  the  church,  19;  in 
whom  Tested,  21  *,  applied  to  politi- 
cal purposes,  23  ;  monopoly  in,  24 ; 
bishop  Sparkb's  perversion  of,  25 ; 
archbishop  Sutton's  do.  26;  exam- 
ples of  parochial  monopoly,  28; 
number  of  individuals  and  number 
of  preferments  held  by  each  in  the 
church  of  Mngland,  30 


Pajf^mUttr  6i  marines  a  sinecure  and 

abolished,  376 
Peace  establishments,  increase  of,  877 
Peel,  Sir  R.  blunder  of  his  acts,  293 ; 
puerile  argument  on  parliamentary 
reform,  6SS ;  specimen  of  obscure 
phraseology  of  one  of  his  acts,  293  ; 
his  currency  bill  defended,  559; 
fatuous  insinuation  of,  600 

Pellew,  hon.  G.  his  rapid  progress  in 
the  church,  118 

Penn,  origin  of  pension  to,  473 

PetuUms,  479;  total  amountof  £805,022, 
489;  profligate  act  for  rewarding 
ministers  with,  490 ;  roll  of  «<  high 
and  efficient'^  men  called  over,  492 ; 
to  ex-lord  chancellors  and  judges, 
493;  return  of  exceeding  £1000, 
497 ;  £2,161,927  received  by  966  in- 
dividuals,  498 ;  total  amount  of 
salaries  and  pensions  £9,467,985, 
602.  alphabetical  list  of,  605 ;  con- 
cluding remarks  on,  689 

PensioH'liMty  worthless  names  inscribed 
OD,  216 

Percy,  bishop,  his  rapid  promotion  in 
the  church,  from  having  married  a 
Sutton,  26 

Pew,  rents  of,  51 

PhilpoHe,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  promo- 
tion, 118 

Placenun,  22,912  in  the  public  offices, 
480;  plural  offices  held  by,  482; 
classification  of,  499;  alphabetical 
list  of,  505 

Planta,  Mr.  high  efficient  man,  498 

Pluuket,  lord,  Whigs  iiyured  them- 
selves by  his  elevation,  662 

Plmralists,  number  of,  2,886,  •130;  al- 
phabetical list  of,  06 

PUralitis,  civil  and  military,  482 

Poii^ico/ economy,  264 

Poliiical  economists  know  little  of  real 
sUte  of  country,  371,  428 

Poor  livings,  returns  of,  66;  gross 
impositions  respecting,  67 

Poneru,  a  religion  of  **  knaves  and 
loots,"  4 ;  in  temporal  matters  a  mora 
reformed  religion  than  Church  of 
England,  5 ;  more  expensive  in  ce- 
remonies than  Protestant,  63 

Pepkam,  sir  Home,  his  smuggling  voy- 
age, 199 

Population,  progress  of,  672 

Portland,  duke  of,  his  sale  of  advow- 
son  of  Mary-le-bone,  191 

Prebendary  f  an  useless  order  in  the 
church,  67 

PrtitOHf  corporation  of,  471 
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Pretymanny  churoh  preferments  of^ 
27,  118 

Pricet  Dr.  his  delusive  project  for  re- 
deeming the  debt,  S50 

Prices,  fall  in,  482 

Prtmogenitwrtf  origin  and  utility  of, 
250 

Pvivy-coimcUf  constitution  and  duties 
of,  244 ;  emoluments  of,  245  ;  ob- 
jection to  inquiring  into,  answered, 
246 

Prwy-$ealf  lord,  duties  of,  149 

Prwy-puru,  origin  and  nature  of,  216 

Progress  of  pobUc  debt,  S34 

Property^  utility  of,  272 

PubUc  prosperity,  causes  of,  505  ;  the 
people  not  the  government  cause  of, 
596 

PMh  creditor,  obligation  to  keep 
faith  with,  360 ;  distress  caused  by 
a  breach  of  faith  with,  ib. ;  number 
of,  t^;  official  return  of,  642 

Public  charities  a  source  of  clerical 
income,  48  ;  results  of  inquiry  into 
prove  great  increase  of  value  of 
church  property,  43 

Public  expenditure,  heads  of,  637 

Public  men  not  believers  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  vulgar,  3 

PMghy  John,  clerk  in  chancery,  563 

Pulteney  family  obtained  valuable  lease 
of  crown  lands,  18 

Puritanism,  fear  of  falling  into,  02 

Q. 

QualificatioHf  elective,  cottsidered,600 
Quarterly  Reeiew,  attempts  to  contro- 
vert fourfold  division  of  tithes,  12  ; 
its  estimate  of  church  revenues  ex- 
amined, 45 
Queen  Anne's  bounty,  appropriation  of, 
65 

R. 

iiadicals,  their  non- expectations  from 
reform  bill  considered,  600 

Rae,  dame,  her  pension,  564 

Rayn^ord,  T.  A.  registrar  in  chancery, 
duties  and  emoluments  of,  564 

Receivers  of  taxes  abolished,  520 

Rectories^  number  of,  22 

R^ormaiiiony  new  disposition  of  eccle- 
siastical property  at,  12;  popular 
hostility  to,  explained,  13  ;  a  similar 
spirit  oppc^d  cow-pox  and  machi- 
nery, t5. ;  the  evil  of  great  posses- 
sions by  individuals  aggravated  by, 
14  ;  number  and  value  of  religious 
bouses  suppressed,  t^. ;  immense  va- 


lue of,  proved  from  state  of  Ireland, 
Tuscany,  and  France,  15 

R^orm  bill,  adequacy  of,  508;  two 
objects  meant  to  accomplish  by,  ib,; 
qualification,  principle  of,  604 ;  em- 
braces all  interests,  606;  benefits 
from  enumerated,  607 ;  towns  with 
population  exceeding  10,000  not  in- 
cluded, 636 

Regent-street,  cost  of,  103 

Ri^tcm  donum,  160 

Religion,  conduct  of  public  men  in  re- 
spect of,  2;  lost  its  most  otgection- 
able  trait  by  progress  of  know- 
ledge, 92;  men  without,  seldom 
better  than  beasts,  93 ;  not  favour- 
able to  a  free  trade  in,  ib, 

Rennell,  dean,  his  adventures,  120 

RepresenttttioHf—see  House  of  commons. 

Recersionsy  nature  of,  explained,  488 

Revolution  of  1688,  character  of,  594 

Ricardo,  school  of,  428 

Richmond,  duke  of,  remarks  on  office 
of,  565 

Ricketts,  Mr.  a  non-resident  consul,  190 

Robes,  royal,  223,  234 

Royal  family,  incomes  of,  237 

Royalty,  pageantry  of,  184,  227 ;  use- 
less trappings,  587 

Russell,  lord  John,  667 

Ryders,  their  progress  in  the  church, 
121 

S. 

St.  Mary-le-bone,  sale  of  advowson  of, 
101 

St,  Pauls  school,  abuses  in,  121 

St.  Simon,  doctrines  of,  272 

Salaries,  enormous  increase  in,  480 ; 
one  million  per  annum  might  be 
saved  by  reduction  of,  481 ;  exceed- 
ing £1000  return  of,  497 ;  classifica- 
tion of  057  placemen  and  pension- 
ers who  receive  £2,161,927,  499; 
total  amount  of,  502 

Scarlett,  sir  James,  blunders  in  for- 
gery act,  295 ;  law,  reforms  of,  320 

Schomberg,  duke,  his  heirs  receive  a 
pension,  569 

Scotch  hereditary  revenue,  207,  242 

iScofcJk  boroughs,  electors,  taies,  &c., 
616 

Scott,  sir  D.  his  services  at  Brighton 
not  merit  a  pension,  660 

Seott,  W.  H.  J.  sinecures  and  rever- 
sions of,  668 

Scottish  church,  economical  establish- 
ment of,  93 

Sea  policies,  duties,  387 

Stddon  and  Morel's  pickings,  193 

2  T 
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Serwwnt^  how  maniifactured,  40 
Settlement  of  Europe, — what  a  picture, 

87T 
Seymours^  ahow  working  of  the  bo- 
roughs, 968 
Sewers,  commiBsionerc  of,  070 
Skawe,  Merrick,  penaioued  aa  private 

secretary,  67 
SkeridoHj  late,  penaiona  to  hia  chiK 

dren,  670 
Shortf  C.  hia  great  emolumenta  from 

fees,  670 
Skovel'hat  of  the  clergy,  S3 
i^MMiiy,  laws  against,  nugatory,  20 
Smecuree,  examplea  of,  484 ;  total  in- 
come of,  488 
Sinking-frntdf  fallacioua  principle  of, 
explained,  S49 ;  thirty  millions  lost 
by,  86S 
Slate-trade,  expense  of  abolition  of,  S8S 
Sleath,  Dr.~4ee  St.  PauPs  School. 
Smithy  lady,  sister  of  the  duke,  her 

pension,  &c.  671 
Smuggling^  vast  extent  of,  in  Ireland, 


Soap  duties,  impolicy  of,  S86 
Sodef^j  classes  into  which  dirided, 

and  incomea  of  each,  S77 
Southwell  collegiate  church,  99,  1S7 
Sparke,  bishop,  his  perversion  of  patro- 
nage to  emolument   of  his  family, 

26  ;  origin  of  family,  122 
^  Spottiewood^  A.  remarka  on  patent  aa 

kiog'a  printer,  672 
Stafford  J  corporation  of,  472 
Stafford,  duke  of,  his  income,  271 
Stamp  duties,  irregularities  of,  387 
Stannope,  lord,  puzzles  the  Judges,  288 
Stanhope,  lady,  her  pension  out  of  4} 

per  cent  duties,  204 
Stanley,  E.  6.  his  eagle  talons,  573 
Stewart,  Dugald,  his  remark  on  double 

doctrine  of  public  men,  3 
StoweU,  lord,  his  interest  in  late  war, 

576  « 

Suffrage  universal,    principle  of,  603 
Suitors'  effects  in  chancery,  829 
Sumner,  bishop,  a  lady's  bishop,  523 ; 

required  at  Winchester  College,  128 
SuperannuaHons,  482,  494 
Surplice-fees,  produce  of,  49 
Sutton,  archbishop,  his  abuse  of  church 

patronage,    26;    his    principle    of 

church  government,  41 ;   cause  of 

first  promotion  of,  124 
Swing  fires,  how  to  prevent,  892 

T. 

Taxation,  inequalities  of,  266;  ditto, 


278;  more  tyranny  under  than  the 
star-chamber  or  inquisition,  326; 
amount  of  in  each  year,  836 ;  general 
principles  of,  866;  workings  of,  886 

Tea,  prime  coat  of,  in  China,  and  sale 
price  by  East-India  Company,  416 ; 
John  Bull  finely  crucified  respecting, 
between  exclustves  of  Leadenhall 
and  Downing-street,  424 

Ten-pound  qualification  defended,  605 

TTunmon  colonel,  on  rent,  264 

Thurlow,  Mr.  T.  remarks  on  his  judicial 
sinecures,  577 

Tiemey,  Mrs.  the  Whigs  ought  to  have 
provided  for,  578 

Times  newspaper,  irresponsible  power 
of,  391 

Tindal,  C.  J.  Bristol  charge,  678 

Tithes,  originated  with  Adam,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Cove,  10 ;  neither  Judaism 
nor  Christianity  sanction  them,  ib.; 
introduction  of  into  England,  in- 
volved in  darkness  like  oUier  potnts 
of  constitutional  history,  U  ;  four- 
fold division  of,  proved  from  exist- 
ing practice  in  Ireland,  12 ;  reaaona 
of  dissenters  for  not  paying,  83 ;,  not 
meant  to  be  abolished,  but  com- 
moted for  an  equivalent  assessment 
on  landlords,  88 ;  different  tenure  of 
lay  and  clerical,  91;  compositions 
for,  in  Ireland,  144, 148 

Tobacco,  smuggling,  825 

Tradesmen's  debts,  833 

Trafford,  Trafford,  late  receiver-gene- 
ral of  taxes,  580 

Trinity  college,  Dublin,  abuses  in,  629 

Trouioack,  ue  crown  appropriates 
money  he  left  for  charitable  uses, 
208 

Tyhum  or  Tartarus,  the  dread  of,  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  human  passions,  8 

Tyton,  A.  his  extravagant  retiring  al- 
lowance aa  late  solicitor,  580 

U. 

Underwoitd,  an  excise-  case,  822 

Unfunded  debt,  846 

Union,  Irish,  effects  of  a  repeal  of,  180 ; 
effected  by  lavish  grant  of  pensions, 
495 ;  impolicy  of  repeal,  573 

Unions,  number  and  nature  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 145 

Unitersal  suffrage,  practical  tendency 
of,  603 ;  advocated  by  mock-reform- 
ers, 604 

UnintrsUies,  practices  at,  49 ;  patron- 
age of,  117 
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